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r MHE second edition of this work having sold out unexpectedly quickly, 
it became apparent that there was still a demand which would have 
to be met. The problem then arose as to how a third edition could 

be produced without jettisoning what seemed among the main advantages 

of its predecessor, namely its relative cheapness. In the meantime the cost 
of printing had gone up by leaps and bounds, and the sole practical course 
therefore appeared to be to dispense with the setting up of new pages so far 
as possible, and to leave most of the changes to be recorded in an extended 
Additions and Corrections. Considerable saving has been achieved by 
abandoning any attempt to bring up to date the bibliographical references 
in the footnotes to the Introduction, pp. 18-24c. An inevitable defect of 
the marginal notes which form so large a part of the work has been the 
impossibility, except at enormous expense, of replacing the original citations 
by others more correct or more easily accessible; for instance, I should 
have liked to use Anthes’s edition of the Hat-nub texts with greater frequency. 

More serious has been my inability (in general) to reconsider my opinions 

in the light of E. Edel’s great A ltagyptische Grammatzk, I, 1955; of Lefebvre’s 

second edition, Cairo, 1955; of Sander-Hansen’s Studien zur Grammattk der 

Pyramidentexte, Copenhagen, 1956; of Thacker’s Semutic and Egyptian Verbal 

Systems, Oxford, 1954; of Vergote’s essay on a kindred subject published 

in Chronique d’ Egypte for January, 1956; and of Westendorf’s Der Gebrauch 

des Passivs in der klassichen Literatur der Agypter, Berlin, 1952. In fact, I 

admit having left my critics plenty of scope for their animadversions. In 

conclusion I must express my great indebtedness to several colleagues; 

above all, to Dr. T. G. Allen, not only for his able review in /VES x. 287-90, 

but also for a long list of minor corrections. Among others to whom I owe 

valuable comments are A. de Buck, J. Cerny, E. Edel, and H. James. To 
the Oxford University Press my debt is immense; also to the Griffith 

Institute, which has again sponsored my task with its usual generosity. 
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r 4HE revision that has here been undertaken is more extensive than 
will appear at first sight. This fact is disguised by the retention of 
the same pagination as in the first edition throughout the whole of the 

grammar proper (pp. 25-421). That retention was desirable for many reasons, 
not the least being the need for economy. It was clear from the start that 
photographic reproduction would have to be the basis of the new edition, 
and that the bulk of the alterations must consist of fresh words and sentences 
pasted in over the original text. This has involved much time-robbing com- 
pression and counting of letters, but the plan proved feasible, and it has 
been necessary to append only six additional pages (pp. 422-7) to contain 
longer passages and new paragraphs which could not be inserted in the way 
just mentioned. From p. 428 onwards the pagination of the first edition has 
had to be altered, and in the Sign-list and the Vocabularies which follow it 
the lay-out has needed considerable change in order to introduce fresh 
matter, though photography continued to be used as the technical procedure. 
Not a few new words have been added to the Egyptian-English Vocabulary 
in the hope that, in the absence of any trustworthy and at present obtainable 
hieroglyphic dictionary, that Vocabulary may prove of greater assistance 
to the beginner. I have, however, disregarded the Book of the Dead, as 
well as the medical and mathematical texts, partly because these belong to 
later stages of the student’s reading, and partly because here provisionally 
adequate indexes already exist; also catalogue-like writings such as the 
Longer List of Offerings and the Ramesseum Onomasticon have been 
ignored ; more names of places and deities have been introduced, I am 
afraid rather capriciously, but no names of private persons or royalties have 
been admitted. The expansion of the Egyptian-English Vocabulary has 
increased the bulk of the book and consequently the cost of production ; in 
order to avoid further extravagance I have regretfully refrained from serious 
additions to the English-Egyptian Vocabulary, which thus remains what it 
was intended to be at the outset, a help towards the satisfactory accomplish- 
ment of the Exercises. The ‘preliminaries’ have required to be reprinted 
almost in their entirety. Having discovered that neither pupils nor teachers 
make use of my elaborate ‘Contents’ (pp. xi-xviii of the rst ed.) I have cut 
those pages to the bare minimum, substituting detailed subject-indexes at 
the end of the volume. And, needless to say, the List of Abbreviations has 
had to be completely reset. 
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To turn now to the alterations in the grammatical section, it must be 
admitted that but few newly published texts have been laid under contribu- 
tion. In this abstention there is, however, the compensating advantage that 
those new texts will serve as touchstones to test the validity and comprehen- 
siveness of my grammatical rules. A certain number of new examples have 
been added, but not enough to render seriously incomplete the admirable 
index of passages utilized, contained in Mme Gauthier-Laurent’s Supplement 
to Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar, Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1935; although the 
grammatical notes there prefixed to the index by myself have now become 
superfluous through incorporation in the present new edition, the index 
retains all its utility and will, I trust, continue to be widely used. No small 
part of the corrections in my text consists of better formulation or ‘necessary 
qualification of statements there made, and it is here, though by no means 
solely here, that the acute criticisms of my old friend Battiscombe Gunn 
have proved specially valuable. There is a certain irony in the fact that a 
reform for which I am personally responsible has imposed upon me the 
arduous duty of modifying throughout the book the form in which examples 
taken from hieratic texts are quoted, see below, p. 422, §634. As regards 
grammatical doctrine, although I have taken scrupulous pains to read and 
weigh all dissentient criticisms that have appeared since 1927, I have been 
unable to persuade myself of the necessity of abandoning any of my main 
positions, particularly in respect of the theory of the verb; I have replied 
in a recent review (/E-'A. 33, 95 ff.) to Polotsky’s able assault on my account 
of the nature of the Imperfective sdm:fform. A bone of contention between 
Gunn and myself has long been the status and the formal aspects of the so- 
called Prospective Relative Form; an important new discovery by Cleére 
seems to me to have greatly strengthened my own case, so much so that 
what in the first edition was described in that way now receives the appella- 
tion Perfective Relative Form, a name previously accorded to the relative 
form here given the title ‘the sdmw-n-f Relative Form’—a change very 
satisfactorily marking the relationship of the latter form to the narrative 
Sdm-n-f form; see on this subject below §§ 380. 387. 411 and the addition to 
p. 303 on p. 426. The only other terminological change in the book has 
been that from ‘the m of equivalence’ to ‘the m of predication’, an obviously 
more exact description, which may, moreover, become an absolute necessity 
if Cerny’s conjecture recorded in § 38, Oss. proves, on further investigation, 
to be justified by the evidence. On minor points of detail I owe much, not 
only to the reviews by Griffith and Allen already utilized by me in Mme 
Gauthier-Laurent’s book, but also to a list of suggestions from Lefebvre, 
himself the author of an admirable Grammaire de  Egyptien classique (Cairo, 
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1940), and to further suggestions from Clére, Allen, and several others. 
In the Sign-list the greatest improvements have been due to that learned 
and judicious scholar L. Keimer, though in this respect he has been almost 
rivalled through the acute powers of observation of Nina M. Davies, my 
close associate in Egyptological enterprise over a long series of years. My 
cordial thanks are due to all the above-mentioned, but my greatest debt is 
to Gunn, who, asa teacher, has used my manual ever since its first appearance 
and without whose invaluable aid this second edition could hardly have 
been undertaken with success. Gunn has read and discussed every page 
with me. It would have spoken ill for the independence of mind of each of 
us if we had always found ourselves in agreement, but I have accepted a 
high percentage of his criticisms, and for the infinite pains he has taken in 
seeking to improve my book, no words can express the gratitude that I feel. 

I return to my opening statement that this second edition has involved 
more extensive revision than may appear at first sight. In point of fact there 
is hardly a page that has not been plastered with pasted-on corrections the 
safety of which has been the source of constant anxiety alike to the printers 
and to myself. As the result of this and of the vastly increased cost of pro- 
duction, the expenditure on the book in its republished form will not be far 
short of that on the original edition. It is with equal relief and gratitude, 
therefore, that I acknowledge the signal generosity of the Committee of 
Management of the Griffith Institute in consenting to finance the work as 
one of the Institute’s own publications. It is in my eyes of the highest im- 
portance that they have also consented to sell the book at a price which, 
though necessarily higher than that of the first edition, will not place it be- 
yond the reach of any but the poorest students. The tale of my indebtedness 
would be incomplete without reference to the enthusiastic and unflagging 
assistance rendered by my friends at the Oxford University Press, as well 
as by my personal secretary Miss N. M. Myers, who very rapidly acquired 
the necessary skill in preparing for the printers the preliminary pasted-up 
models required by them. 

In conclusion, I would beg students and teachers alike to read once 
again the first page of my Preface to the First Edition. It contains my 
answer to certain critics who have complained of the formlessness of my 
work. Since the whole exposition centres round a series of thirty-three 
progressive Exercises it could hardly have assumed a very different shape, 
and I reiterate with all possible emphasis my conviction that no student will 
ever obtain a mastery of Egyptian or of any other foreign language unless 
he has schooled himself to translate zo it with a high degree of accuracy. 


June, 1949. 
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\ N J HEN the plan of the present work was first conceived, little more 
was intended than to provide English-speaking students with a 
simple introduction to the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and it was with 
this object in view that the first few lessons were drafted. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the book was destined to obtain a wider scope, both 
as the result of my own predilections and also through the necessities of the 
case. And so what has remained in form a book for beginners has become 
in substance an elaborate treatise on Egyptian syntax. I have tried to 
mitigate this discrepancy by a fullness of statement that would have been 
unnecessary for advanced scholars, and have not shrunk from repetition 
whenever repetition appeared to serve a useful purpose. Much thought has 
been devoted to the order in which the different topics are presented. I had 
long held that the learner ought to become thoroughly familiar with the 
forms of the non-verbal sentence, and also with the little words of the 
language (prepositions, particles, &c.), before tackling the complicated and 
difficult problems connected with the verb. At the same time I have always 
believed that reading of actual hieroglyphic texts, as well as translation from 
English into Egyptian, should begin at the earliest possible moment, and for 
those purposes some elementary knowledge of the verb is indispensable. It 
has been attempted to reconcile these conflicting principles by making shift 
with the sdm-f and sdm-n-f forms throughout the first twenty Exercises. To 
the Exercises I attach the greatest possible importance. Without them the 
beginner might well be bewildered by the mass of information imparted. 
Since, however, the sentences given for translation have been so chosen as 
to illustrate the more vital syntactic rules, the pupil who will take trouble 
with this side of his task ought to find himself rewarded by a firm grasp of 
the most essential facts. Like everything else in the book, the Sign-list at 
the end has assumed proportions which were not originally intended. The 
Egyptian-English Vocabulary in no sense constitutes a dictionary of Middle 
Egyptian, but will, it is hoped, enable students to translate easy pieces like 
many of those given in Professor Sethe’s handy reading-book. 

After these preliminary explanations I turn to the real business of this 
Preface, namely the statement of my manifold obligations to others. Were 
I to expatiate on my indebtedness to published works I should have a still 
longer tale to tell. The marginal notes relieve me of this necessity. 
Nevertheless, special mention must be made of Professor Adolf Erman’s 
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Aegyptische Grammatik, for many years past the indispensable guide of 
every aspirant to a knowledge of hieroglyphics, as well as of Professor Kurt 
Sethe’s fundamental and epoch-making treatise on the Egyptian verb. 
Although I have borrowed from these classics as much as seemed relevant 
to my purpose, their utility is very far from having been exhausted. In 
particular, Professor Sethe’s work should be consulted on all questions 
connected with phonetic changes and the relation of Old and Late Egyptian 
to Coptic, aspects of the subject left almost entirely untouched in the present 
volume. But also on matters where our books overlap, I would earnestly 
recommend constant reference to these two earlier treatises by scholars 
whom I am proud to acknowledge as my teachers, and to whose personal 
influence and friendship my debt is enormous. 

To Professor Kurt Sethe I am also directly indebted for many acute 
suggestions and criticisms on the first half of the book, which I was permitted 
to read through with him in manuscript during two visits to Gottingen in 
1921 and 1922 respectively. At an earlier stage I had ample opportunities 
of discussing Egyptian syntax in all its aspects with Mr. Battiscombe Gunn, 
and his contributions to my book are very considerable. Some of Gunn’s 
remarkable discoveries have been published in his Studies in Egyptian Syntax 
(Paris, 1924), but there are other important observations due to him which 
have not hitherto found their way into print. Points on which I am definitely 
conscious of having received new ideas from Gunn are as follows: the 
‘unequal range of meaning displayed by iw when its subject is nominal or 
pronominal (§§ 29. 117); the signification of ih (§§ 40, 3; 228); the inversions 
quoted in § 130; the distinction between ir m-ht and hr m-ht (p. 133, bottom); 
the function of ixk pw to introduce narratives or answer questions (§ 190, 1); 
the rule as to the position of a nominal subject after the negatival complement 
(§ 343); lastly, the preference given to iw sdm-tw over iwtw sdm-tw (§ 463). 
Some of these points are of great interest, and I can only regret that their 
discoverer is not the first to announce them. As it is, I am grateful that 
the privilege has been accorded to me. Furthermore, Gunn read not once 
only, but many times over, my manuscript of the first six Lessons, and here 
I often had occasion to avail myself of his advice. 

Three visits to Berlin enabled me to supplement my own extensive 
collections with references from the Berlin dictionary ; the Sign-list and the 
sections on the prepositions and particles are those parts of the book that 
have derived the most benefit from this source. Latterly, Professor Grapow 
and Dr. Erichsen have been most kind in answering from the Berlin 
Zettelkasten inquiries put to them by letter. Dr. Blackman has favoured 
me with notes on the expression prt-hrw (p. 172). Professor Griffith has 
provided the hieroglyphic transcript of the sample of demotic in Plate II. 
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Mr. P. W. Pycraft of the Natural History Museum has given valuable help 
as regards the signs representing birds, beasts, and fishes. Professor 
Breasted has permitted me to quote from the still unpublished Edwin Smith 
papyrus. My assistant, Mr. R. O. Faulkner, has been of much service in 
connection with the Sign-list, Vocabularies, and preliminary matter. I also 
owe a few valuable hints to Dr. A. de Buck. 

The printing of the Grammar has brought in its train a whole host of 
further obligations, particularly in connection with the new hieroglyphic 
fount here employed for the first time. I should be the last to minimize the 
magnificent services rendered to Egyptology for more than fifty years by 
the Theinhardt fount. Nevertheless that fount, for which Richard Lepsius 
was mainly responsible, labours under two serious disadvantages. In the 
first place, the three-line nonpareil size is too large for conveniént combina- 
tion with ordinary romans, and in the second place, many of the forms, 
being derived from originals of the Saite period, are not palaeographically 
suitable for the printing of Middle Egyptian. These two considerations 
prompted me to undertake the production of a new fount based on Eighteenth 
Dynasty forms. After much unsuccessful experimenting, I was fortunate 
enough to obtain the co-operation of Mr. and Mrs. de Garis Davies, whose 
many years of work in the Theban necropolis have given them an unequalled 
familiarity with the Tuthmoside hieroglyphs. The admirable drawings 
which they provided would, however, have availed me little but for the skill 
of the technical craftsmen into whose hands they fell. The firm of Messrs. 
R. P. Bannerman and Son, Ltd., to whom the making of the matrices was 
entrusted on the advice of the late Mr. Frederick Hall, Controller of the 
Oxford University Press, has executed them in a manner for which I can 
barely find adequate words of praise. The unflagging enthusiasm and 
exceptional ability of the actual cutter of the matrices, Mr. W. J. Bilton, 
ensured the success of an enterprise which in less capable hands might 
easily have proved a failure. 

The printed book itself is the best testimony to the extraordinary care 
that has been devoted to it at the Oxford University Press. No trouble 
could be too great for the late Mr. Frederick Hall, whose personal interest 
in the book I shall always remember with gratitude. It was thanks to the 
present Printer, whose connection with Egypt is of long standing, that I 
entrusted the work to Mr. Hall in the first instance; he too has shown an 
untiring interest in the task from start to finish, and has met my exacting 
demands in every conceivable way. I regret that I am unable to name 
personally all those members of the Oxford staff whose admirable efforts 
have contributed to the final result. The author’s proof-reading has been an 
arduous affair, but I have been admirably seconded in it by Mr. G. E. Hay. 
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His vigilance has eliminated many an error, just as his experience of 
hieroglyphic printing proved an invaluable help at the time when the new 
fount was being designed. Professor Peet has likewise read a proof and 
furnished me with many useful comments. 

In conclusion, I cannot leave unacknowledged a debt of a less direct 
kind, but one which is surely the greatest. It is to my Father that I owe 
all my leisure and opportunities for research. It was he who encouraged 
me and made my way easy, when as a boy I first began to take an interest 
in Egyptology. And it is he who now, more than thirty years later, has 
defrayed the cost of my new hieroglyphic fount. To him, therefore, as to 
all those who have aided me in a long and exacting piece of work, I tender 
my heartfelt thanks. 


November, 1926. 
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line 1 of Papyrus Leiden 344, recto. The writing-board, British Museum 5645, occupies 
pp. 95-108, and is quoted as (¢.g.) Adm. p. 105. 

adverb, adverbial. 

fal als I fan On 7 iversity Press, 1947. 

American Journal of Semitic Languages, 58 vols. Chicago, 1884-1941. 

The stela of Amenophis II at Amada, published by Cu. Kurentz, Deux stéles d’ Aménophis I, 
in Bibliotheque d’¢tude de [Institut Francais da’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1925. 

N. DE G. Davirs, Zhe Rock Tombs of El Amarna, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, 6 vols. 
London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1903-8. 

D. RANnDALL-MaclIver and A. C. Macs, £/ Amrah and Abydos. London (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1902. 


Annales du Service des Antiquités de PEgypte, 48 vols. Cairo, 1900-48. 


R. AntTHEs, Die Felseninschrifien von Haitnub, in K. SETHE, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde Agyptens, vol. ix. Leipzig, 1928. See too under Hat-Vub. 


Arch. dg. Arch. Archiv fiir Agypt. Archiologie, 1 vol. Vienna, [1937-8]. 


Arch. Or. 
Arm. 


aux. vb. 
AZ. 
Bf D, 
BH. 


Berl. AZ. 


Archiv Orientalni, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Prague, 11 vols. Prague, 1929-39. 

Sir Rospert Monp and O. H. Myers, Zemples of Armant, 2 vols. London (Egypt Exploration 
Society), 1940. 

auxiliary verb. 

Leitschrift fir dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 78 vols. Leipzig, 1863-1943. 

Book of the D 

P. E. NewBerry [and F. Ll. Grirriru], Bent Hasan, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, 4 vols. 
London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1893-1900. 

Agyptische Inschriften aus den hiniglichen Museen su Berlin, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1913-24. 


Berl. Hi. Pap. Hieratische Papyrus aus den kinighchen Museen zu Berlin, 5 vols. Berlin, 1901-11. 
Berl. leather A. DE Buck, Zhe Building Inscription of the Berlin Leather Roll, in Studia Aegyptiaca I, 48. 


Bersh. 


Bibl. Or. 


Brit. Mus. 


Br. TZhes. 
DE Buck 


Rome (Pontificium Institutum Biblicum), 1938. 

P. E. NEwserry, £/ Bersheh, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, 2 vols. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), [1893-4]. 

Bibliotheca Orientals, 6 vols. Leyden (Nederlandsch Instituut voor het nabije Oosten), 1944-9. 

Stelae, statues, &c., quoted by their old registration nos., not by the new exhibition nos. 
Mostly published in Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Sielae, &c., in the British Museum, 
8 parts. London, 1911-39. A good photograph of the often quoted Brit. Mus. 614 in 
A. M. Biackman, Zhe Stele of Thethi, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 7, 55. 

H. Brucscu, Zhesaurus Inscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, 6 vols. Leipzig, 1883-91. 

A. DE Buck, Zhe Egyptian Coffin Texts, 3 vols. Chicago (Oriental Institute Publications), 
1935-47. 
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BUDGE E. A. Wa.Luis Bupcr, Zhe Book of the Dead: the chapters of coming forth by day, 3 vols. 
London, 1898. The black-bound edition, quoted by author’s name only with number of 
page and line in page. 

BuRcHARDT M. BurcHarpt, Die altkanaandischen Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Agyptischen. Leipzig, 
1909-10. 


Buhen D. RANDALL-MacIvER and C. LEonarD Woo.LeEy, Buhen, 2 vols., in University of Pennsylvania, 
Eckley B. Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia. Philadelphia, rg1r. 

Bull, Bulletin de ? Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientale, 47 vols. Cairo, 1901-48. 

(oh common gender. 

Cairo Inscriptions in the Cairo Museum published in the Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes 


du musée du Catre. Numbers between 1 and 653 are to be sought in L. BorcHARDT, 
Statuen und Statuetten von Konigen und Privatleuten, 2 vols., Berlin, 1911-25 ; between 
20001 and 20780 in H. O. Lancr and H. ScHArer, Grab- und Denksteine des Mittleren 
Reichs, 4 vols., Cairo, 1902-25; between 28001 and 28086 in P. Lacau, Sarcophages 
antérieurs au nouvel empire, 2 vols., Caito, 1904-6 ; between 34001 and 34186 in P. Lacau, 
Stéles du nouvel empire, 2 parts, Cairo, 1909-26. 

Capart, Rue J. Capart, Une rue de tombeaux a Saggarah. Brussels, 1907. 

Cart.—News. 7%. JV. Howarp Carter and P. E. Newserry, Zhe Zomb of Thoutmdsis IV (Mr. 

: Theodore M. Davis’ Excavations). London, 1904. 

Cat. da. Mon. I, J.DE Morgan, U. Bouriant, and others, Catalogue des Monuments et Inscriptions de VEgypte 

Antique. Tome Premier, De la Frontitre de Nubie a Kom Ombos. Vienna, 1894. 

CauLFeILD A. St. G. CauLFEILp, The Temple of the Kings at Abydos. London, 1902. 

caus, causative. 


Exploration Fund), 1913-14. 


Cen. H. Franxrort, Zhe Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, 2 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Society), 
1933- 
of. confer = compare. 


Cuamp. VD. CHAMPOLLION LE JEUNE, Monuments de l’Egypte et de la Nubie. Notices Descriptives, 
2 vols, Paris, 1844-79. 

Cuass. Ass. E. CHasstnat and Cu. PaLanque, Une Campagne de Fouilles dans la Neécropole d’ Assiout, in 
Mémoires... de 0 Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientale du Caire. Cairo, 1911. 

cl., cls. clause, clauses. : 

Ci-Vanp, J.J. CLire and J. VANDIER, Zextes de la premitre période intermédiaire et de la X Ie Dynastie, 
1st fascicle. Brussels, 1948. 

Coffins Middle Kingdom coffins, quoted from unpublished copies. See too below under DE Buck. 

conj. conjunction. 

D.elB.  E. Navitir, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, 6 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), [ 1895 ]- 
1908. Quoted by plate-numbers only, these running consecutively through the volumes. 

D.elB.(XZ). E. Navitie, The XJth Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahari, 3 vols. London (Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund), 1907-13. 

Dar. Ostr. G. Daressy, Ostraca, 2 vols., in Catalogue Géntral des Antiquités Exgyptiennes du Musée du 
Caire. Cairo, Igor. 

Dav. Ken. N.vE G. Daviss, The Tomb of Ken-Amiin at Thebes, 2 vols. New York (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), 1930. 

Dav. Ptah. N. pe G. Davies, Zhe Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saggareh, Parts i, ii, in 
Archaeological Survey of Egypt. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), rgoo-r. 

Day. Rekh. N. DE G. Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-rée at Thebes, 2 vols. New York (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), 1943. 

Dend. W. M. F. Perrin, Dendereh. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1900. 

Denkm. See under Leyd. 

dep. pron. dependent pronoun. 
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Destr. BE. Navitur, La Destruction des Hommes par les Dieux, in Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, iv. (1876), 1-19 ; viii. (1885), 412-20. New edition by Cu. Maystre, Bull, 
40, 53-115. 

det. determinative(s). 

Div. Graph. E. Dévaunp, L’Age des Papyrus Exgyptiens Hitratiques d’apres les Graphies de Certains Mots. 
Paris, 1924. 

do. ditto. 

Dim. &.Z, J. Dimicuen, Historische Inschriften altigyptischer Denkmdler, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1867-9. 

DuNH. Dows Dunuam, Waga-ed-Dér Stelae of the First Intermediate Period. Published for the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A. London, 1937. 

Lb. G. Exsers, Papyros Ebers, das hermetische Buch tiber die Arzeneimitiel der alten Agypler, 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1875. Conveniently transcribed in W. Wreszinsk1, Der Papyrus Ebers. Leipzig, 
1913. 


Eleph. Stela of Amenophis II from Elephantine, published by Cu. Kuentz, Deux stéles d’Aménophis L1, 
in Bibliotheque d’ttude de l'Institut Francais ad’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1925. 

encl. part. enclitic particle. 

ERM. Gramm. A. ERMAN, Agyptische Grammatik, 4th edition, in the series Porta linguarum orientalium. 
Berlin, 1928. 

ERM. Hymn. A, ERMAN, Hymnen an das Diadem der Pharaonen. Extracted from Adbhkandlungen der 
kinigl, Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Berlin, 1911. 

Erm. Weudg. Gramm.* A. Erman, Weudgyptische Grammatik, 2nd edition. Leipzig, 1933. 

Erm. Spr. d. Westc. A. Erman, Die Sprache des Papyrus Westcar. Gottingen, 1889. 

ex., exx. | example, examples. 

Exerc. Exercise. 

fi; feminine. 

Five Th. T. N. ve G. Daviss, Five Theban Tombs, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), 1913. 

Florence The numbers are those given in E, SCHIAPARELLI, Museo Archeologico di Firenze. Antichita 
Ligizie. Rome, 1887. 

foll. by followed by. 

FRASER, Scar. G. FRASER, A Catalogue of the Scarabs belonging to G. Fraser. Wondon, 1900. 

GAILLaRD C. GatLuarD, Les Poissons Représentés dans Quelgues Tombeaux Exgyptiens de l’ Ancien Empire, 
in Mémoires... del Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Ortentale du Caire. Cairo, 1923. 

Garp. Sin. A. H. GARDINER, Votes on the Story of Sinuhe. Paris, 1916. 


Gebr. N. pe G. Davirs, Zhe Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebréwi, Parts i, ii, in Archaeological Survey 
of Egypt. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), rgoz. 

Gemn. F. W. von Bissinc, Die Mastaba des Gem-ni-kai, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1905, 1911. 

Giza H. Junker, Giza J, &c., 8 vols. Vienna (Akademie der Wissenschaften), 1929-47. 


Got. Waufragé W. GottniscuEerr, Le Conte du Naufrage, in Bibliotheque a’Etude de I’ Institut Francais 
@’ Archtologie Orientale. Cairo, 1912. See too under SA. S. 

Griff. Stud. Studies presented to F. Li, Griffith. London (Egypt Exploration Society), 1932. 

Gunn, Stud. B. Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax, Paris, 1924. 

Gunn, Zeit C. M. FirruH and B. Gunn, Zeti Pyramid Cemeteries, 2 vols.; vol. i, Text. Cairo, 1926. 

Hamm. J. Covyat and P. Montet, Les Jnscriptions Hiéroglyphiques et Hiératiques du Ouddi Hammdamat, 
in Mémoires... de’ Institut Francais d’ Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 2 vols. Cairo, 1912-13 

Haremhab Stela published in W. Max MULLER, Lgyptological Researches, i. go-104, in Publications of the 
Carnegie Institution. Washington, 1906. 

Harh, Tomb and sarcophagus of Harhotpe published in G. MaspEro, Trois Années de Fouilles, pp. 133- 
80, in Mémoires ... de la Mission Archéologique Frangaise au Caire. Paris, 1885. 

Harris Facsimile of an Egyptian hieratic Papyrus of the Reign of Rameses III, now in the British 
Museum. Wondon, 1876, 
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Hat-Nub  Hieratic inscriptions from the quarry of Hat-Nub, transcribed in £7 Bersheh (see above, Bersh.), 
ii. pls. 22-3. Quoted mainly from here, but for improved editions see above under ANTHES. 

HaAvEs W. C. Haves, Ostraka and Name Stones from the Tomb of Sen-Mut (No. 71) at Thebes. New 
York (Metropolitan Museum of Art), 1942. 

Flearst G. A. Reisner, The Hearst medical Papyrus, in University of California publications, Egyptian 
Archaeology, vol. i. Leipzig, 1905. Conveniently transcribed in W. WRESZINSKI, Der 
Londoner medizinische Papyrus und der Papyrus Hearst. Leipzig, 19t2. 

Herdsm. The fragmentary story of the Herdsman, published in-A. H. GaRDINER, Die Erzdhlung des 
Sinuhe und die Hirtengeschichte, in A. ERMAN, Literarische Texte des mittleren Reiches 
(Hieratische Papyrus aus den kinighchen Museen zu Berlin, Bd. v.). Leipzig, 1909. 


LTter. F. Lu. GrirritH, A Collection of Hieroglyphs, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt. London 
(Egypt Exploration Fund), 1898. 

2b., ibidem = in the same place or in the same book. 

ideo. ideogram. , 


Lkhern. Stela of Ikhernofret, published by H. ScHArER, Die Mysterien des Osiris itn Abydos,in K. SETHE, 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumshunde Aegyptens, vol. iv, part 2. Leipzig, 1904. 


imper. imperative. 

imperf. imperfective. 

indep. pron. independent pronoun. 
infin. infinitive. 


Inscr. dédic. .GAUTHIER, La Grande Inscription Dédicatoire d’ Abydos, in Bibliotheque d Etude del Institut 
Francais a’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1912. 

interrog. interrogative 

Louiya E. NaviLip, Zhe Funeral Papyrus of louiya,in Theodore M. Davis’ Excavations. London, 1908. 

JSJAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society, 68 vols., Boston, &c., 1849-1948. 


JEA Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 12 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Society), 1914-26. 
Jza. G. Jéquier Les Frises ad’ Objets des Sarcophages du Moyen Empire, in Mémoires .. . de l'Institut 


Francais a’ Archéologie Orientale du Caire. Cairo, 1921. 

JNES Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 7 vols., Chicago, 1942-8. 

Junker, P.Z. H. Junxer, Die Politische Lehre von Memphis, in Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1941. 

Kopt. W. M. F. Perris, Koptos. London (Egyptian Research Account), 1896. 

Kuban P. Tresson, La Stele de Koubdn, in Bibliotheque a’étude de 0 Institut Francais d’ Archéologie 
Orientale. Cairo, 1922. 

L. D. R. Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Agypten und Athiopien, 6 vols. Berlin, 1849-58. 

L.E. Late Egyptian. 

Z.toD,  A.H.Garpiner and K. Serue, Zgyptian Letters to the Dead. London (Egypt Exploration 
Society), 1928. 

Lac. Save. P. Lacau, Sarcophages Antérieurs au Nouvel Empire, 2 vols. in Catalogue Général des Antiquités 
Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire. Cairo, 1904-6. 

Lac. ZR. P. Lacau, Textes Religieux Egyptiens, Premitre Partie. Paris, 1910. Quoted by chapter and 
line. Chs. 85-7 will be found in Recueil de Travaux (see below, Rec.), vols. 32-4. 


Leb, A, ERMAN, Gespréch eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, extracted from Abhandlungen der kinigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Berlin, 1896. 
LEDR. E. Leprain, Les Monuments Egyptiens de la Bibliotheque Nationale. Paris, 1879-81. 


Ler. Gr. G. LEFEBVRE, Grammaire de l’Egyptien Classique. Cairo, 1940. 

Ler. Se¢hos, E, LerkéBure, Les Hypogées Royaux de Thebes, in Annales du Musée Guimet. Premitre division, 
Le Tombeau de Séti F°*. Paris, 1886. 

Leyd. Objects in Leyden, published in P. A. Borser, Beschreibung der digyptischen Sammlung... in 
Leiden, 12 vols., The Hague, 1908-25. The vols. here used (qu. as Denkrt. i, ii. iv) are: 
vol. i, Die Denkmdler des alten Reiches; vol. ii, Die Denkmaler der Zeit zwischen dem alten 
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und muttleren Reich und des mittleren Reiches: erste Abteilung, Stelen [the stelae are here, 
however, mostly quoted as Leyd. V 3, &c., the old museum designations]; vol. iv, Die 
Denkmiler des neuen Retches: erste Abteilung, Graber. 


Lisht J.-E. GaUTIER and G. J&QuierR, Mémoire sur les Fouilles de Licht, in Mémoires... de 1’ Institut 
Francais a’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1902. 

lit. literally. 

Louvre Stelae quoted by registration nos., e.g. Louvre C 11. Chief publications: P. Pizrrret, Recueil 


a’ Inscriptions Inédites du Musée Exgyptien du Louvre, 2 parts. Paris, 1874-8; A. GavET, 
Musée du Louvre: Steles de la XII dynastie, Paris, 1889, in Bibliotheque de Y’Ecole des 
Flautes Etudes. 


Lutz H. F. Lutz, Zgyptian Tomb Steles and Offering Stones of the Museum of Anthropology and 
Ethnology of the University of California. Leipzig, 1927. 
Lyons Stelae quoted from (Vodice sur les Antiguités Egyptiennes du Musée de Lyon, in TH. DKvERIA, 


Mémoires et Fragments (Bibliotheque Exyptologique), 1. 55-112. Paris, 1896. 

m. masculine. 

M.E. Middle Egyptian. 

M.K. Middle Kingdom. 

M.u.K. A. Erman, Zauberspriche fir Mutter und Kind, extracted from Abhandlungen der kinigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Berlin, 190r. 

Mar. Adyd. A. MARIETTE, Adydos, 2 vols. Paris, 1869-80. 

Mar. Karn. A. Mariette, Karnak. Leipzig, 1875. 

Mar. Mast. A. Mariette, Les Mastabas del’ Ancien Empire. Paris, 1889. 

Medum W. M. FiLinpeErs Petri, Medum. London, 1892. 

Metr A. M. Biackman, Zhe Rock Tombs of Meir, 4 vols., in Archaeological Survey of Egypt: London 
(Egypt Exploration Fund), 1914-24. 

Mél. Masp. Mélanges Maspero, \. Orient Ancien. Cairo, 1935-8. 

Menthuw. C.L. Ransom, Zhe Stela of Menthu-weser, publication of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York, 1913. 

Mett. W. Goreniscuerr, Die Metternichstele. Leipzig, 1877. 

Mill. A convenient transcription of the Millingen papyrus in AZ. 34, 38-49. See also G. MaspPEro, 
Les Enseignements d’Amenemhéit I & son Fils Sanouasrtt I, in Bibliotheque d’Etude de 
Institut Francais a’ Archéologie Orientale. Cairo, 1914. 

Misc. Greg. Miscellanea Gregoriana: Raccolia di scritti pubblicati nel L centenarto della fondazione del Museo 
Lgizio. Rome, Vatican, 1941. 

Mitt. viii. ix. Mitthetlungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen. G.STEINDORFF, Grabfunde des mittleren 
Reiches in den kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin. Weft VIII, Das Grab des Mentuhotep. 
Heft IX, Der Sarg des Sebk-o — Ein Grabfund aus Gebelén. Berlin, 1896, 1gor. 

Mitt. Kairo Mitteilungen des deutschen Instituts fiir agyptische Altertumskunde in Kairo, 13 vols. Cairo, 
1930-44. 

Mout. HL. G. MOLLER, Mieratische Lesesticke, 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909-10. 

Mo... Pal. G. MOLLER, Mieratische Palaographie, 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909-12. 

MOLL. Rhind G. MOLLER, Die betden Totenpapyrus Rhind des Museums su Edinburg, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1913. 

Monter P. Monrter, Les Scdnes de la Vie Privée dans les Tombeaux Egyptiens del Ancien Empire, in Publi- 
cations de la Faculté des Lettres de ? Université de Strasbourg., Strassburg, 1925. 

Munich _ Stelae published in W. SprecELBERG, Agyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus siid-deutschen 
Sammlungen: 11, Miinchen, von K. Dyrorr and B. PoRTNER. Strassburg, 1904. Quoted 
by the numbers of the stelae indicated in the plates. 

Mus. &. . Grépaut (later G. Maspero and P. Lacav), Le Musée Egyptien, 3 vols. Cairo, 1890-1924. 

n. noun. 

n., nn. note, notes. 

Nauri F. Lu. Grirritu, Ze Abydos Decree of Seti I,in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 13, 193-208. 
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Nav. E. Navitie, Das dgyptische Todtenbuch der XVIII. bis XX. Dynastie, 3 vols. Berlin, 1886, 
Quoted by chapter and line. 

Nebesh. W.M. F. Petriz, WVebesheh (Am) and Defenneh ( Tahpanhes). Bound up with W. M. F. Petri, 
Tanis II. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1888. 

Nominals. K. Setur, Der Nominalsatz im Agyptischen und Koptischen, extracted from Abhandlungen der 
philologisch-historischen Klasse der kinigl. Sichsischen Geselischaft der eee Xxxiil. 3. 
Leipzig, 1916. 

non-encl. part. non-enclitic particle. 

NORTHAMPT. MARQUIS OF NORFHAMPTON, W.,SPIEGELBERG, and P. E. NEWBERRY, (Report on some 
Excavations in the Theban Nectosdles London, 1908. 

Nu The papyrus of Vz, containing an XVIIIth Dyn. version of the Book of the Dead. Published 
in E. A. W. Bupcr, Zhe Book of the Dead. Facsimiles of the Papyri of Hunefer, Anhai, 
Kerasher and Netchemet, with supplementary text from the papyrus of Nu. London, 1899. 


obj. Object. 

Obs, Observation. 

O.E. Old Egyptian. 

O.K. Old Kingdom. 

OLZ. Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, 29 vols. Berlin, then Leipzig, 1898-1926. 
P-, PP- page, pages. 

Y ed papyrus, papyri. 


P. Boul. xviii. Papyrus de Boulag, xviii, published in facsimile by A. Mariette, Les Papyrus Exgyptiens du 
Musée de Boulag, Cairo, 1871-2, vol. ii, Pls. 14-55. Quoted by the section numbers given 
in the transcription by A. ScHarrF published in Zeztschrift fur dgyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde, vol. 57, 1**-24** 

P. Kah. F, Lu. Grirrita, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, 2 vols. London, 1898. 

£.Leyd. ¥. Cuapas (C. LEEmans), Aegyptische Hiératische Papyrussen I 343-71 van het Nederlandsche 
Museum van Oudheden te Leiden. Leyden, 1853-62. 

P. Louvre3226. Papyrus of accounts published by H. BRucscn, Thesaurus luscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, 
Part 5 (Leipzig, 1891), 1079-1106. 

P. math. Mosc. W. W. StRuvE, Mathematischer Papyrus des Staatlichen Museums der schinen Kiinste in 
Moskau. Berlin, 1930. 

P. med. Berl, W.WRreSzINSKI, Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Berliner Museums. Leipzig, 1909. 

P. med. Lond. W.Wreszinski, Der Londoner medizinische Papyrus und der Papyrus Hearst. Leipzig, 1912. 

P. Mook  W.SPIEGELBERG, Lin Gerichtsprotokoll aus der Zeit Thutmosis IV, in Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische 
Sprache, 63, 105-15. 

Peers [W. GoLtniscHEFF], Les Papyrus Hitratiques Nos. 1115, 1116 A et 1116 B de l’Ermitage Impérial 
a St.-Pétersbourg. (St. Petersburg], 1913. 

£. Ram.  Papyri from a tomb below the Ramesseum, mostly unpublished. See, however, under Semnah 
Disp. 

LP. Turin F. Rosst and W. Pieytr, Papyrus de Turin, 2 vols. Leyden, 1869-76. 

Paheri J. J. TyLor and F. Lu. Grirritu, Zhe Tomb of Paheri at Ei Kab, bound up with E. NavILiE, 
Ahnas el Medineh. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1894. 

part. participle. Or sometimes particle, especially in encl. part., non-encl. part. 

Peas. The story of the Eloquent Peasant, published by F. Vocrtsanc and A. H. Garpiner, Die 
Klagen des Bauern, in A. Erman, Literarische Texte des mittleren Reiches (Hieratische 
Papyrus aus den kiniglichen Museen 2u Berlin, Bd. iv). Berlin, 1908. The individual 
papyri are quoted as R (Ramesseum), Bt (Butler), B 1 (Berlin 3023), and B 2 (Berlin 3025). 
See too below, Voc. Bauer. 

perf. perfect or perfective. 

pers. person. 

Petr. Adyd. W.M.F. Petritz, Adydos, 3 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1902-4. 
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Petr. Court. W.M. F. Petriz, Zomdés of the Courtiers and Oxyrhynkhos. London, 1925. 

Petr. Z£g. Heer. H. Perrin, Egyptian Hieroglyphs of the First and Second Dynasties. London, 1927. 

PeTR. Qurn, W.M. F. Petriz, Qurneh. London (School of Archaeology in Egypt), 1909. 

Petr. RZ. W.M. F. Perriz, Zhe Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties, 2 vols. London (Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund) rgoo0-1. 

phon. phonetic. 

phon. det. phonetic determinative. 

Pieut, JH. K. Pint, Juscriptions Hitroglyphiques Recueillies en Europe et en Egypte, 3 vols. Stockholm- 
Leipzig, 1886-95. 

PIERRET P. PIERRET, Kecueil d’Inscriptions Inédites du Musée Exgyptien du Louvre, 2 vols. in Etudes 
Exyptologiques, livraisons 2 and 8. Paris, 1874-8. 

pl., plur. plural. 

Po.. J. Pototsky, Zu den Inschriften der 11. Dynastie, in K. SETHE, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
und Altertumshunde Agyptens, vol. xi. Leipzig, 1929. 

Pot. Et. H. J. Potorsky, Etudes de syntaxe Copte. Cairo (Société d’archéologie Copte), 1944. 

Pr. G. Jéquirer, Le Papyrus Prisse e¢ ses variantes. Paris, 1911. This abbreviation is used almost 
only for the maxims addressed to Kagemni, ap. Prisse, pp. 1-2, see too Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology, 32, 71-4. For the maxims of Ptahhotpe, see below, 7. 


pred. predicate, predicatival. 

prep. preposition. 

pron. pronoun. 

PSBA. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 40 vols. London, 1879-1918. 

fi. E. Dévaup, Les Maximes de Ptahhotep, texte. Fribourg (Suisse), 1916. Quoted by the 


numbers in the right-hand margin of Dévaud’s transcription. 
Ptah. (E.R.A.) BR. ¥. E. Pacet and A. A. Piri, The Tomb of Ptah-hetep, second part of the volume 
entitled J. E. QuiBeLt, Zhe Ramesseum. London (Egyptian Research Account), 1898. 


Puy. N. ve G. Davirs, Zhe Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes, in Publications of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Egyptian Expedition: Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Series, 2 vols. New York, 
1922-3. 

Pyr. The religious texts found in the tombs of five kings of Dyn. V-VI at Sakkarah. See below, 
p. 18. 

Pyr. K. SetHE, Die altigyptischen Pyramidentexte, 4 vols. Leipzig, 1908-22. Also posthumously, 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar 2u den altigyptischen Pyramidentexten, Gliickstadt-Hamburg, 
no date. 

qu. quoted (in full). 


Quis. Sagg. J. E. QuiBELL, Excavations at Saggara, 6 vols. Cairo, 1907-23. 
R. 7H. E. DE Roucsé, Juscriptions Hitroglyphiques Copites en Egypte, 3 vols., in Etudes Egyptologiques, 
livraisons 9-11. Paris, 1877-8. The plates run consecutively, so that no volume number 


is quoted. 

Ree. Recueil 2 Travaux Relatifs 2 la Philologie et 2 I’ Archtologie Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, 40 vols. 
Paris, 1870-1923. 

Rekh. P. E. Newserry, Zhe Life of Rekhmara. London, 1900. See too Dav. Rekh. above. 

rel. relative. 


Rennt J. J. Tytor, Zhe Tomb of Renni, in Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab. London, rgoo. 

Rev. a’Eg. Revue a’ Egyptologie, 5 vols. Paris (Société francaise d’Egyptologie), 1933-46. 

Rev. &. Revue égyptologique, ist series, 14 vols., 2nd series, 3 vols. Paris, 1880-1924. 

Rhind T. E. Peet, The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus. London, 1923. 

Rifeh Tombs of Rifah, quoted by tomb-number and line, as published in F. Lu. GrirritH, Zhe 
Inscriptions of Sidt and Dér Rifeh. Uondon, 1889. 

Sah. L. Borcuarnt, Das Grabdenkmal des Kinigs Sa:fu-ree (in Ausgrabungen der deutschen Orient- 
geselischaft), vol. 2 (in two parts, text and plates). Leipzig, 1913. 
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Sagg. Mast.i. M.A. Murray, Saggara Mastabas, Part 1. London (Egyptian Research Account), 1905. 

SAVE-SODERBERGH, Ag. Denkm. T. SAvE-SODERBERGH, Einige dg yptische Denkmdler in Schweden. Uppsala, 
1945. 

ScuarFrF A. ScHaRFF, Archdologische Beitrige zur Frage der Entstehung der Hieroglyphenschrift, in 
Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 1942. 

Seas. W. M. F. Petrir, A Season in Egypt, 1887. London, 1888. 

Sebekkhu T.E. Pret, The Stela of Sebeck-khu, in The Manchester Museum Handbooks. Manchester, 1914. 

Sebekn. J. J. Tyvtor, The Tomé of Sebeknekht, in Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab. London, 
1896. 

Semnah Disp. P. C. SMirHer, The Semnah Dispatches, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 31, 3-10. See 
too under P. Ram. 

sent., sents. sentence, sentences. 

SurueE, Achtungstexte. K. SetuHe, Die Achtung feindlicher Firsten, Vilker und Dinge auf altig yptischen 
Tongefassscherben des Mittleren Reiches, in Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. Berlin, 1926. 

SetHe, Alphabet K. Setue, Der Ursprung des Alphabets, in Nachrichten von der K. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften 2u Gottingen. Geschiftliche Mittetlungen, 1916, Heft 2. 

Serue, Lesestiicke K.Sutun, Agyptische Lesestiicke. Leipzig, 1924. 

SETHE, Rechts K. SetuHr, Die Agyptischen Ausdriiche fiir rechts und links und die Hieroglyphenzeichen fir 
Westen und Osten, in Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften su Gottingen. 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1922. 

SETHE, Zeitrechnung. K. Sutun, Die Zeitrechnung der alten Agypter im Verhaltnis zu der der andern Volker, 
in Nachrichten von der K, Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 2u Gottingen. Philologisch-lustorische 
Klasse, 1919-20. 

Sh. S. The story of the Shipwrecked Sailor, Papyrus Leningrad 1115, published as above, see P. Pet. 
Convenient transcription of the text in A. M. BLackman, Middle-Eegyptian Stortes, Part I, 
pp. 41-8, being Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, IT, Brussels, 1932. See too above, Gou. Vaufragé. 

Sign Pap. ¥F. Lu. Grirritu, Zhe Sign Papyrus, in Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), 1889. 

sim. similarly. 

Sin. The story of Sinuhe, published by A. H. Garpiner, Die Erzdhlung des Sinune und die 
Hirtengeschichte, in A. ERMaN, Literarische Texte des mittleren Reiches (Hieratische Papyrus 
aus den kiniglichen Museen 2u Berlin, Bd. v). Leipzig, 1909. The principal manuscripts 
are quoted as R (Ramesseum papyrus) and B (Pap. Berlin 3022). Convenient transcription 
in A. M. Buacxman, Middk-Egyptian Stories, Part 1, pp. 1-41, being Bibhotheca Aegyptiaca, 
ZT, Brussels, 1932. See too above, Garp. Siz. 


Sinat A. H. GarpIner and T. E. Peet, Zhe Lnscriptions of Sinat, part I. London (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1917. Second edition, by J. Cerny, in preparation. 
sing, singular. 


Sitz. Bay. Ak. Sitszungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Sitz. Berl. Ak.  Sitsungsberichte der hinighch Preusstschen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 


Siut Tombs of Asytit, quoted by tomb-number and line, as published in F. Lr. GrirritH, Zhe 
Inscription of Sidt and Dér Rifeh. London, 1889. 
Sm. J. H. Breastep, The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 2 vols., being Oriental Institute Publications, 


vol. iii. Chicago (University of Chicago Press), 1930. 

Some Aspects A. H. GARDINER, Some Aspects of the Egyptian Language, in Braeden of the British 
Academy, vol. xxiii. London, 1937. 

Sphine Sphinx, Revue Critique embrassant le Domaine Entier del ’ Eeyptologie, 22vols. Uppsala, 1897-1925. 

Sprec.-P6rtnN. I. W. SpreGELBERG and B. POrTNER, Agyptische Grabsteine und Denkstetne aus stid-deutschen 
Sammlungen, | Karlsruhe, Miilhausen, Strassburg, Stutigart. Strassburg, 1902. 

Stud. Aeg. I Studia Aegyptiaca I,in Analecta Orientalia, 17. Rome, 1938. 
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subj. subject. 
Suppl. A. H. GarpINER and M. GauTHiER-LAURENT, Supplement to Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar. 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1935. 
ZI. Carn. The Carnarvon tablet, published by A. H. Garpiner, Zhe Defeat of the Hyksos by Kamose, in 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, iii. 95-110. 
TarkhanI W.M. F. Petrie and others, Zarkhan [ and Memphis V. London, 1913. 
Th. T.S.  Theban Tombs Series, edited by NoRMAN DE G. Davis and ALAN H. Garpiner. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund [Society]), 1915-33. Vol. I, Zhe Tomb of Amenemhét, by Nina DE 
G. Davies and’ ALAN H. GarDINER. 
Vol. II, Zhe Tomb of Antefoker and of his wife Senet, by NORMAN and Nina DE Garis DavIEs. 
Vol. Ill, Zhe Tombs of Two Officials of Tuthmosis IV, by NoRMAN and NINA DE Garis DaviEs. 
Vol. IV, Zhe Tomb of Huy, by NiNA DE Garis Davigs and ALaN H. GARDINER. 
Vol. V, Zhe Tombs of Menkheperrasonb, Amenmosé, and Another, by Nina and NORMAN DE 
Garis DavIEs. 


Tt G.. SteinporFF, Das Grab des Ti, in Veriffentlichungen der Ernst von Sieglin Expedition in 
Agypten. Leipzig, 1913. 

Tod F. B(isson DE LA) R(OQUE), 76d (1934 2 1936). Cairo (Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale), 
1937: 

trans. transitive. 

Turin Stelae quoted by the numbers given in A. Fasrerti, F. Rossi, and R. V. Lanzone, Regio 


Museo at Torino, 2 vols. Turin, 1882-8. 
Two Sculptors N. ve G. Davies, The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, in Publications of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Ari, Egyptian Expedition: Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Series. New York, 


1925. 
Ont. K. SETHE, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, 7 vols. Leipzig, 
1896-1915. 
Ork. G. Sternporrr, Urkunden des dgyptischen Altertums. 


Section I, K. Seton, Urkunden des alten Reichs. Leipzig, 1903. 
Section IV, K. Setur, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie, historisch-biographische Urkunden, 4 vols. 
Leipzig, 1906-9 ; vol. i, second edition, 1927-30. 
Section V, H. Grapow, eligiise Urkunden, 3 parts. Leipzig, 1915-17. 
Vann. Mo. J. Vanvier, [Tomb of Ankhtifi-Nakht at Mo‘alla]. Publication in preparation. 
vat. variant. 
VarRILLE, Karnak J, A. VaRILLE, Karnak J. Cairo (Institut Frangais d’Archéologie Orientale), 1943. 
vb. verb. 
Verbum K. Setun, Das agyptische Verbum im altigyptischen, neudgyptischen, und koptischén, 3 vols. 
Leipzig, 1899-1902. 
virt. virtual. 
Voc. Bauer F. Vocetsanc, Kommentar zu den Klagen des Bauern, in K. SETHE, Untersuchungen sur 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, vol. vi. Leipzig, 1913. 


vs. verso, z.¢. on the reverse of a papyrus. 

Wo. A. Erman and H. Grapow, Worterbuch der agyptischen Sprache, 5 vols. Leipzig, 1926-31. 
WEILL, Dér. R. WEILL, Les Décrets Royaux del’ Ancien Empire Egyptien. Paris, TgI2. 

Westc. A. ERMAN, Die Marchen des Papyrus Westcar,in Mitthetlungen aus den Orientalischen Sammlungen, 


Heft v. vi. Berlin, 1890. 

Wilb. Comm. A. H. Garpiner, Zhe Wilbour Papyrus, 3 vols. Vol. 11, Commentary. Brooklyn and 
Oxford, 1948. 

WoLr, Bewaffnung. W. Wo tr, Die Bewaffnung des altigyptischen Heeres. Leipzig, 1926. 

WZKM Wiener Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 5 vols. Vienna, 1886-1948. 

Zahlworte. K.Srtue, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bei den alten Agyptern, in Schriften der Wissenschaftlichen 
Geselischaft Strassburg, part 25. Strassburg, 1916. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Turovcu the skill of the Oxford University Press minor errors, mostly pointed 
out by Dr. T. G. Allen and often consisting of no more than a single sign, letter or 
numeral, have been corrected on thirty-four pages without necessitating new nega- 
tives. On thirty-four other pages, however, the details to be rectified seemed important 
enough to call for photographic replacement. The pages in question are 57, 65, 67, 69, 
72, 73: 74, 81, 88, 99, 135, 137, 138, 139, 144, 145, 156, 189, 195, 197, 205, 206, 258, 358, 
363, 402, 405, 408, 427, 445, 452, 515, 557, 585, and attention is invited especially 
to those pages the numbers of which have been printed in italics. For the rest, what 
now follows is necessitated by the reason stated in my Preface to the present edition; 
here, it will be observed, have been incorporated all the Additions and Corrections 
on p. xxviii of the Second edition. 
pp. xix—xxviii. Additional abbreviations used in the marginal notes: 


Barns J. W. B. Barns, The Ashmolean Ostracon of Sinuhe, Oxford, 1952. 


EDEL E. Eve, Altagyptische Grammatzk, I, in Analecta Ortentalia 34, Rome, 
1955- y 

Fircn. O. Fixcuow, Agyptologische Studten, Berlin, 1955. 

Kamose Stela of king Kamose found at Karnak and to be published by Lass 
HABACHI. 


Lac. Stélezur. P. Lacau, Une stéle guridique de Karnak, Supplément aux Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de TE gypte, Cahier No. 13, Cairo, 1949. 


Lt. Fr. R. Caminos, Literary Fragments in the Hreratic Script, Oxford, 1956. 
Mo‘alla J. Vanorer, Mo‘alla, la tombe d’Ankhtifi et la tombe de Sébekhotep, 
Cairo, 1950. 


Oudh. Med. Leiden, Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Oudherdkundige Mededeelingen. 
Leyden, second series, 1920, foll. 
P. Hek. T. G. H. James, Zhe Hekanakhte Papyrz. In preparation. 
P. Ram. See now Sir Atan Garver, 7 he Ramesseum Papyrt,Oxford, 1955; also 
for Nos. 1-5, J. W. B. Barns, Fzve Ramesseum Papyrt, Oxford, 1956. 
WINnLock H. Wintock, Zhe Rise and Fall of the Middle Kingdom in Thebes, 
New York, 1947. 
p. 1,§ 1,1. 3. It must be mentioned, however, that A, Scharff placed the accession 
of Menes in 2850 B.c. 
p. 6, §4, end. The date and localization of the Bohairic dialect are discussed anew 
in P. E. Kahle, Bala’izah, Oxford, 1954, i. 248-52. 
p. 12,n.1. Griffith’s admirable article has now been reprinted, 7ZA 37, 38 foll 
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. 15, ll. 15 foll. from bottom. Champollion, however, mistakenly took / to read m, 


not ms, see FEA 38, 127. 


. 23,n. 7. Add: Now published in full Lac. Sté/e zur. [for this abbreviation see 


above]. 


. 244, 1. 3 from end. For Neferrohu read Neferty, see G. Posener in Rev. d’ Lg. 


8, 174. 


.27,n. 3. <= for m already under Kamose, Aun. 39, 252. 
. 78, n. 18. Add: Sim: ky-s mnd ‘her other breast’, P. Ram. JV, D 2, 2. 
. 94, ll. 6, 5 from end. Some modification is needed in the statement ‘The other 


form of wzx, namely x (§ 107), is probably never used in simple affirmative 
statements with adverbial predicate.’ For an exception see: I~, @ 8 \"_ = fh 
BY \ |l— ir m wnt m hrd, wnt m smr when I was a child, I was a Friend, 
ANTHES 22, 2-3. Here and in other cases the verb-form wz:f (§ 448; p. 373, 
l. 7) appears to carry an implication of past time as in later stages of the language. 


. 110, §140. To the second ex. add the affirmative one: “"Qoe Sahl ws dAsy pw 


grt hdt ‘base it is to destroy’, varr. of M and C to P. Pet. 1776 4, 121. 


.120. Inn. 2 delete Amrah 29, 2 and in n. 4, |. 7 for 26. 390, 7 read UTA. iv. 390, 7. 
2130) ne 11. POr 110, 2) read Tlojja Po ne 16 ada Sint, Areal 3Onror 


= 


. 135, n. 18. This supposed use must be cancelled, see Barns, 24, 33. 
. 152, § 202. For exx. of the negative relative adjective written \®eo see Mo‘alla, 


Index, p. 293. || Seetoo my article’7 2-2 44,124: 


. 156, § 205, 4, 1.5. Delete ul dwi ‘evilly’ together with n. 36a. Edel has 


shown me that this writing, taken as an adverb p. 81, |. 3 from end in the 2nd 
edition, but now corrected, is merely an unusual writing of the adjective USS; 
he points out that the status of this stem as a triliteral is proved by the masculine 
infinitive in sd@w(2-z) ‘calumniating me’ Ur&. i. 223, 16; a further proof is the 
writing of the adjective in J®M dw dwy ‘evil’ (n.) quoted below, p. 417, |. 8. 


. 165, n. 10. Delete the reference Szz. B 255-6, see Barns, 28, 46. 
. 176, last line but one. or hands read fingers. 
. 198, n. 15. For Szzaz 139, 8 substitute now Szmaz*, 141 w, 8. 


. 180, § 239. JAMES quotes an example where Gr sadm-f refers to past time: © SK 


ex S=l g wn Hr hr mrt grg(i) s(y) now Horus wished that | should 
restore it, JZo‘alla Ia 2. 


. 202. In the heading ExpeNbDITURE OUT OF THIS AMOUNT it would be preferable to 


substitute for the first word APPORTIONMENT or SPECIFICATION ; for this use of 
s§mw, not in my Vocabulary, see W4. iv. 290, 13; for the following Zz see 
§ 174, 2. 
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p. 204,n. 4. For my reply to Edel see 7VES 8, 165 foll. 

p. 210,n. 7. Another ex. of the rare transitive use of S4ss, see EA 38, Pl. 8, 97. 

p. 223, § 298, end. For forms like f\)2,\, msw¢ showing the plural strokes see the 
Sign-list, Z 2 (p. 536) with n. 19. 

p. 225, § 300. In the ex. marked (4) for & read +. 

p. 226, §301,1.9. For V6-grw-Re read Vb-2pt-Re; hence also ‘Nebhepetré¢’ in 1. 10 
and see below on p. 499, P 8. 

p. 228, § 304, 1. Much rarer is the use of r+ infinitive after v7, ex. wb eo, 
\(QRzA—) ABS, di-w st kr sdm i3(0)§ n cemw they placed themselves at the 
service (lit. at hearing the call) of the Asiatics, Kamose 18; somewhat similarly 
Amarn. 6, 15, 6. / 

p. 240, n. 8d,1.5.. Lefore 49, ensert FAOS. 

pp. 248 foll. Vercorte in his article La fonction du pseudoparticipe in Fircu. 338 
foll. classifies the uses of the Old Perfective somewhat differently. It is un- 
fortunate that he, like Lefebvre and Edel, retains the /ucus a non lucendo 
nomenclature ‘ pseudo-participle ’. 

p. 246, § 322, first ex., for FAGca read FAC. 

p. 250, |. 7 from end, for Hvp- read Sfm-, see Gunn’s note ZA 31, 6, n. 7, and in 
l. 5 from end read -powerful for -leader. 

p. 255, 1.6. Asan alternative to the negation of the construction with 7+ infinitive 
by un Sdm-f James quotes ~~1®8—& xm sw r Gor he shall not come into exis- 
tence, J7/o‘alla Ila 2. 

p. 256. At theend of sentence (4) in the Egyptian-English exercise for, ~ read —*. 
Three lines lower down add the note: ? See § 76, 2. 

p- 261, n. 34. After Pt. omit: 65, qu. § 349. 

p. 262, § 342, 1. 1 of third paragraph. For A W+ read 2. 

p. 267, §352a. For the negative w, extremely rare in M.E., add: n> Pf re 
Taw di de Se 556 w Hn iswt-f nb, iwe w sw iwe-f Hemen will not 
receive any things of his, and his heir shall not inherit from him, J/o‘ad/a III, 
6-7 (p. 206); sim. 26. IIT, 5. 11. 

p. 278, top line. For p. 303, n. 19 vead p. 304, note ™, to which add: ddy-f, ANTHES, 
20.0. 

p. 294,n. 1. To Hamm. 47, 10-1; add 191, 5; 

p. 304, § 387, 3. The Sdmw-n-f form. Ebeét, §§ 665-7 has convincingly shown that 
all the O.E. writings with ending -w are either plurals or duals, and he therefore 
argues that the form should be called the sdmnf, not the sdmwnf, relative form 
(his spellings). He may be right, though his attempt to explain away the three 
M.E. exceptions quoted by me can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 

p. 314, delete n. 4a of the 2nd edition; I revert to my former reading waz, see my 
arguments quoted Bakns, p. 23, top left. 
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p. 321, § 407, 2. Aclear ex. of sdmé-f after m is \N&_ 2 | ohRTB m wut Gryt hae 
73-wr when there was war with the nome of Abydos, Cairo 46048. 

p. 325. The omitted n. 6 should read: * Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 20. 

Pp. 347, § 434. Add to the last line: But the negative verb ¢m can also be used, ex. 
se NO D845 CRS SIIB Corks ch sthwt r nmt-ntr choice pieces of meat 
shall not enter into the god’s slaughter-house, DE Buck, ii. 174, z, 

p. 348, n. 10d. Adda second ex.: £7(y):fyt st ‘so say I it’, Lac. Stéle zur. 18. 

p- 359, §446. R.A. Parker, in his article 7e Function of the Imperfective $dm-f 2m 
Middle Egyptian (Rev. d’Eg. 10, 49 foll.) produces demotic evidence in favour 
of Polotsky’s theory of this verb-form, but I see no reason for modifying my 
own statement on the subject. 

p-. 363, §447. This paragraph has been left unaltered save for a short precautionary 
addition to n. 1, partly because I do not fully understand Edel’s objections 
raised in correspondence with me, and partly because I have seen no means, in 
the limited space at my disposal, of bettering my general argument. I take it 
that Edel has no fault to find with my sub-sections (1) and (2). The forms 
ending in -w quoted under (3) have certainly become less mysterious through 
his fine discovery of a distinct sdmw-f form with infixed formative -w, see his 
§§ 511-30; most, if not all, of my M.E. exx. are accepted by him; some of them, 
especially the sddw-tu of p. 365, n. 18, clearly have prospective or future meaning. 
My sub-section (4) requires further consideration, but I do not agree with Edel’s 
attempted refutation of Sethe’s view as stated at the bottom of my p. 363; the: 
Acy:f and ike-f of Pyr. 923a stand as direct variants of one another, and the 
writing zknuw in Pyr. 13462 is not disposed of by his §514. On the other hand 
I have no great confidence in my argument at the top of p. 364. As regards 
the following paragraph Clére’s doubts printed on p. 427 of my 2nd edition still 
appear to me valid, but have been omitted in the present edition because no 
advantage is to be gained by prolonging discussion on so hypothetic a matter. 

p- 377, § 456, first paragraph. Clére has shown (Fircu. 38 foll.) that in dot the 
clichés here discussed zm-(z) should be read and that the general sense is ‘Nothing 
(bad ov reprehensible) came about from (07 through) me’. 

p. 389, § 468, end, add as a second Oss.: For zw followed by a noun other than the 
subject see below the addition to p. 412, § 507, I. 

p. 392. At the end of § 477 add: 5. Fora unique case of chr followed by an adverbial 
predicate James quotes —s§-aL "AT 9 > Bx al Eh che vs mht ts pn r drf hr 
sd3w ‘and so South and North, the entire land is a-tremble’ (lit. ‘under trembling’), 
Mo‘alla 118 2. The ex. in 4 above is quite consistent with this, since the old 
perfective is in use the equivalent of an adverb or adverbial phrase (§ 311). See, 
moreover, the ex. with c4ce-z here immediately following. 
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- 393, §482, 1. At end add: A case closely similar to that quoted as an addition to 
Pp. 392 is once found: 28 8 — Be Ale Sle chen te pn r arf hr 
shr nb ddy-f then was this. entire land subject to every counsel spoken by him, 
ANTHES, 20, 5. 

. 407, §498. An exceptional use of fw is found in the context ‘to make transforma- 
tions into a phoenix, a swallow, a falcon or a heron, oS S4)— pw mr-k whichever 
you will’, Uré. iv. 113, 14. A somewhat similar employment of zss¢ is quoted 
in § 500, 5. 

.410, 1.1. For Ms read fhe. 

. 412. To§507, 1 add: DE Buck quotes cases where zw introduces a noun other 
than the subject, exx. [®)\ 4f__}. S| ~ tw Ar rdiw (§ 465) 2-f irtf to Horus 
has been given his eye, BupcE, 139, 5 (corrected); sim. Nav. ch. 18, 13 (/a); 
had zw rdiw irt nt Hr nf been written, this would have conformed to the rule 
of § 507, 1, but would have offended against the rule of word-order §66. A 
somewhat similar case quoted by the same scholar is (PO? |l—fQN 2 ITF al 
tw Nwt tn srwd N pn ssp-s this Nut, this N makes to flourish her light, pz Buck, 
vi. 154, &. 

. 415, 1. 8. For plan vead foresee. 

. 417, ll. 11-13. Allen makes the plausible suggestion that we should render ‘I 
have said this and what I have said is truth’. In that case the exceptional use 
postulated by me would be disposed of. 

. 442, At. n.°. Allen, quoting pe Buck iii, p. ix, n. 2, points out that the Coffin Text 
exx. where the yf of | is replaced by | are doubtful evidence of the reading s¢. 
. 462, under F 5,1. 3. After ‘prescription’ read: also det. in J@ =ra bgnt ‘pylon’ 
Urk. iv-167,15.—Under F 14, ton. 2 add: Sim. 20. 109, 17. 

» 406, F 46, n. 1, 1.5. Delete the reference Sagq. Mast. 1. 2. Cerny notes that dbz 
here means, not the weight, but a basket or box, see W0. v. 437, 16. 

. 470, G 26,1.1. For Det. read Ideo. 

. 470, G 27,n. 2. A damaged, but certain, ex. of [ds]v ‘flamingo’ in the Ramesseum 
Onomasticon, see AZO. i. 9. 

. 470, G 29. The Latin name of the jabiru should have been given as Mycterza 
ephippiorhyncus seu senegalensis, SHAw; and in n. 1 for 30, 1. read 30, 12. 
.481,M 19, The sign @ is more completely explained by M. A. Murray, Axczent 
Egypt 1929, 43; | here isa later perversion of one of the half-loaves (gsw, 4 X 7) 
seen on the earliest offering-tables, exx. Sagg. Mast. i. 1. 2. 23; | depicts a vase 
of the type shown 2d. 22, cf. also Dav. Shetkh Said, Pl. 9. In hieratic a sign like 
}) M 43 is substituted for B), see MOLL. Pad. i, No. 286. 


. 489, N 28. For the reading see ©,@ DE Buck i. 46, a. 


XXXV 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


p. 495, O 21. ‘J is used also as a more general word for ‘temple’, ‘chapel’, W%. iti. 


465, 6, masc. in Ur&. iv. 734, 15; 743, 7. 


p. 498, O 48. After Use as last zuser¢: Phon. mfx in © *, mnt ‘carnelian’, see 


GW is RoW 8 


p. 499, P 8. The existence of variants of the prenomen (oJ) giving |7 (see n. 4 


Se oO 


Pp: 


and Wintock, Pl. 40, 5; 41, 9. 17; 42, 19) shows that | there represents a 
feminine word which, in spite of Sethe’s view AZ. 62, 3 foll., can only be A 
ipt ‘oar’, see below Aa 5,n. 5 and W%. iii. 68, 4. The reading Vd-4t-Re (so 
in my Ist edition, but changed to A’6-Grw (?)-Ae in the 2nd) is further indicated 
by arguments showing that the king Menthotpe whose name was written with 
the oar was identical with him whose prenomen is written 2,8; see my article 
to appear in vol. i of the resuscitated Itt. Kazro. At all events the word grwé 
‘oar’ listed in W%. iti. 324, 6 lacks any foundation and should be deleted; the 
origin of the phonetic value Z7(w) of | remains unknown. 


. 508, S 34. For the reading of % with initial ¢ Allen quotes pE Buck iii. 399, ¢, 


Bs5C; see too Bersh. ii. 6, 5. 


. 513, T 14, 1. 4 from end: for (e) read (f) and before it zmser¢: (e) of | S 38 and 


| S 39 in ),7, ewe ‘animals.’ 4% Also add as note: 13* Hamm. 110, 2. 


. 520, U 36. Add ton. 4: also Rev. d’ég. i. 104. 
. 524, # V 19; at end of n. 1 read: Montet 95; according to Krimer, Bull. de 


l'Inst. d'E-g. 32, 10 the horizontal stroke merely represents the ground-level. 
To n. 12 add: In Westc. 11, 7 ‘Gepack’ is suggested Wo. v. 51, 12; so too 
FauLKNnER in FAA 37, 114. 

524, V 20, left, 1. 2, for cross-bar read horizontal stroke. 

539 Aa 2, 1. 8, after ‘embalmer’ add: hence also phon. det. in S BQ mrwt 
‘love’.1# At end add as note 11a: Hlamm. 110, 8; 191, 7, further perverted 
to 0 in Sod} ANTHEs, 20, 4. 16; 30, I. 


. 553, left-hand column, |. 8 from end, zzstead of estate, property vead transfer of 


property. 


. 557, left. {S541 cwt comprises sheep and goats, but excludes oxen and the like; 


it is used also of wild animals generally. The sense ‘flock’ ‘herd’ given by me 
is not entirely satisfactory. 


. 584, left-hand column, after |. 11 znsert: © fy ‘whata....!’, §258a, p. 427, 

. 591, left-hand column, |. 7 from bottom, after shrine of Anubis add: temple, chapel. 
. 593, right-hand column; 1 13, zzstead of (probably caus.) read: (caus., infin. sa). 

. 594, right-hand column, 1]. 13-11 from bottom, delete from 7p (®) -Smew ... to 


Elephantine. I hope to show elsewhere that the true reading is 7p-vs, and that 
the expression means no more than ‘the extreme South’. 


603, right-hand column, |. 4, after same sense zuser¢: also trans., amuse someone. 
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A. THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE 


§ 1. Tue subject of this manual is the Language of the ancient Egyptians as 
revealed in their Hieroglyphic Writings. The earliest inscriptions go back as 
far as the First Dynasty, which can in no case be placed later than 3000 B.c., while 
some authorities favour a date many hundreds of years earlier. The same script lived 
on far into the Christian era; the latest hieroglyphs known are at Philae and dated 
to A.D. 394; the next latest show the names of the Roman emperors Diocletian 
(yr. 12, A.D. 295) and Traianus Decius (A. D. 249-251). Thus the use of the earliest 
form of Egyptian writing, though at the last confined to a narrow circle of learned 
priests, covers a period of three or even four thousand years. In the course of so 
many centuries, grammar and vocabulary were bound to change very considerably, and 
in point of fact the Egyptian spoken under the Roman occupation bore but little 
resemblance to that which was current under the oldest Pharaohs. It is true that 
the new modes of parlance which came into existence from time to time were by no 
means adequately reflected in the contemporary hieroglyphic inscriptions; for in 
Egypt the art of writing was always reserved to a conservative and tradition-loving 
caste of scribes, upon whose interests and caprice it depended how far the common 
speech of the people should be allowed to contaminate the || $4}! mdw ntr, ‘the 
god’s words’. None the less, the idiom in which the public records of the Twentieth 
Dynasty (abeut 1200-1085 B.c.) are couched differs widely from that found, for 
example, in the royal decrees of the Sixth Dynasty (about 2420-2294 B.c.). To 
avoid confusing the beginner’s notions, it is obviously desirable that he should confine 
his attention to some special phase of the language; and there are many reasons 
which render Middle Egyptian more suitable for that purpose than any other phase. 


§ 2. It is with Middle Egyptian, therefore, that this book will be exclusively 
concerned. Middle Egyptian, as here understood, is the idiom employed in the stories 
and other literary compositions of the Middle Kingdom (Dynasties IX—XIII, roughly 
from 2240 to 1740 8.C.), as well as in the public and private monumental inscriptions 
of that period and also far down into the Eighteenth Dynasty (1573-1314 B.C). 
Much later, when the scribes of the Ethiopian and Saite Dynasties (715-525 B.C.) 
adopted a deliberately archaistic style of writing, it was to Middle Egyptian that 
they reverted. There is evidence to show that the renaissance which, after a certain 
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§ 2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


interval of disruption, followed the end of the Old Kingdom, was marked by a great 
development of literary activity ; a florid, metaphorical style now came into vogue, and 
a number of tales and semi-didactic treatises were written which obtained a wide 
celebrity, and were copied and recopied in the schools. For this reason, the period 
covered by Middle Egyptian may be considered the classical age of Egyptian literature. 
Another reason which makes the language of the Twelfth Dynasty particularly 
suited to the purposes of the novice is that linguistically the business documents 
belonging to that time differ less from the contemporary literary works than those 
of any other period. Middle Egyptian has further the advantage of being more 
consistently spelt than other phases of the language, and it is in this phase that the 
inflexions of the verb are best displayed in the writing. Lastly, the number of 
Middle Egyptian texts which have been preserved is very great, and comprises 
religious, magical, medical, mathematical, historical, and legal compositions, besides 
the literary works and business documents already mentioned. 

- §8, Affinities and characteristics of Egyptian.1 The Egyptian language 
is related, not only to the Semitic tongues (Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, Babylonian, 
&c.), but also to the East African languages (Galla, Somali, &c.) and the Berber 
idioms of North Africa. Its connexion with the latter groups, together known as 
the Hamitic family, is a very thorny subject, but the relationship to the Semitic 
tongues can be fairly accurately defined. In general structure the similarity is very 
great; Egyptian shares the principal peculiarity of Semitic in that its word-stems 
consist of combinations of consonants, as a rule three in number, which are theoreti- 
cally at least unchangeable. Grammatical inflexion and minor variations of meaning 
are contrived mainly by ringing the changes on the internal vowels, though affixed 
endings also are used for the same purpose; more important differences of meaning 
are created by reduplication, whole or partial (exx. §z ‘brother’, szsu ‘be brotherly 
towards’; sméw ‘elder’, later form émsm *), or, in one or two special cases, by prefixed 
consonants (causatives in §, like §rv% ‘cause to live’; nouns with the formative 
consonant m, like mué ‘ferry-boat’ from Ani ‘row’; n-formations, like ~/¢/¢ ‘leap 
away’, beside f¢ft ‘leap’). There are, moreover, many points of contact in the 
vocabulary (exx. Eg. 446 ‘count’, Arab. asaba; Eg. ink ‘1’, Hebr. ’anoki; Eg. 


1 The present state of the question is well summarized in G. LeFrepvrs, ‘Sur lorigine de la langue 
égyptienne’ in Chronique d’ Egypte, July, 1936, with full bibliography; see too the same scholar’s Grammaire 
de l Egyptien classique, 8 1-7. The relationship to both families is certain, but comparisons of vocabulary 
become the more hazardous the further they are pushed. For the Semitic affinities see especially A. EMBER, 
Legypto-Semitic Studies, Leipzig, 1930; FR. Caricr, Grundlagen der dgyptisch-semitischen Wortvergleichung, 
Vienna, 1936; for the Hamitic, E. ZyHLARz, Ursprung und Sprachcharakter des Altégyptischen, Berlin, 1933. 
The comparison with Hamitic labours under the difficulty that hardly any ancient written records exist, 
while that with Semitic has rendered much good service, particularly in the realms of morphology and syntax. 

* Egyptian writing omits the vowels, so that our transliterations of the hieroglyphs display only the 
consonantal skeleton ; see below, § 7. 
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Zmuw ‘eight’, Hebr. shemoneh), though these are very frequently obscured by 
metathesis and- by unobvious consonantal changes (exx. Eg. sdm ‘hear’, Arab. 
samtta; Eg, 2b ‘heart’, Arab. /ubdu; Eg. sud ‘be healthy’, Arab. saéima). In spite 
of these resemblances, Egyptian differs from all the Semitic tongues a good deal 
more than any one of them differs from any other, and at least until its relationship 
to the African languages is more closely defined, Egyptian must certainly be classified 
as standing outside the Semitic group. There are grounds for thinking that it is 
a language which, possibly owing to a fusion of races, had, like English as compared 
with the other Teutonic dialects, disintegrated and developed at an abnormally 
rapid pace. This may be well illustrated in the case of the verb: no trace of the 
old Semitic imperfect has survived in Egyptian, where, moreover, the old Semitic 
perfect is already much restricted in its use; and it is exceedingly interesting to note 
that the participial formations by which these tenses have been or are being replaced 
(Sdm-f ‘heard of him’ = ‘he hears’; sdm-n-f ‘heard to him’ = ‘he has heard’) find 
analogies in certain of the most recent offshoots of the Semitic family, namely the 
Neo-Syriac dialects! The state of affairs just described is exhibited even in the 
oldest known stages of Egyptian. The evidence from the noun is less illuminating, 
but the oldest forms which can be deductively reconstructed (exx. Zar ‘face’; nal’r 
‘god ’) show by the quantity of their vowels that the case-endings of early Seniitic 
had already vanished. ‘The _entir ic system of Ol tian indeed be 
roved to have a_sta mbling that of Hebre dern Arabic as 
compared with classical Arabic; the free and open vocalization of the earlier times 
(cf. in classical Arabic vagst/un) has given place under the influence of a strong tonic 
accent to a system in which all the secondary syllables are shortened down and 
subordinated to the one accented vowel in the ultimate or penultimate syllable; 
a theoretic, prehistoric natdévata ‘goddess’ has in historic Egyptian become °xéar*t, 
which we may infer to have been the pronunciation about the time of the Pyramids.’ 
Towards the end of the Old Kingdom new grammatical tendencies manifest 
themselves. The ‘synthetic’ tenses sdm:f and sdm-n-f mentioned above are first 
supplemented and then gradually replaced by ‘analytic’ forms. Thus iw-f kr sdm 
‘he is upon hearing’ (cf. French z/ es¢ @ Ure) appears in Old Egyptian side by side 
with Sdm-f ‘he hears’, though it does not wholly replace the latter until the Coptic 
period (below, § 4). In Late Egyptian, i.e. the vernacular of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and after, such analytic forms already predominate. In various respects the relation- 
ship of Late Egyptian to Middle Egyptian is closely parallel to the relationship of 
French and the other Romance languages to their common parent Latin: in the 
already mentioned substitution of analytic for synthetic verb-forms, cf. ze vazs fazre, 


1 See BROCKELMANN, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatih der semitischen Sprachen, i, § 264 ¢. 
* See Appendix A and the literature there quoted. ty 
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‘I am going to do’, as against Latin faccam ; in the possession of an indefinite article 
derived from the word for ‘one’ (Late Eg. wt, French wz) and a definite article 
derived from a demonstrative adjective (Late Eg. J, French /e = Latin zé/e); in the 
substitution of new words for many old words signifying quite common things (ex. 
‘head’, Middle Eg. 4, Late Eg. dd?; Latin caput, French ¢é¢e, from Latin testa) ; 
and, lastly, in the fact that Middle Egyptian, like Latin, survived as the monumental 
and learned language long after it had perished as the language of everyday life. 
The most striking feature of Egyptian in all its stages is its concrete realism, 
its preoccupation with exterior objects and occurrences to the neglect of those more 
subjective distinctions which play so prominent a part in modern, and even in the 
classical, languages. Subtleties of thought such as are implied in ‘might’, ‘should’, 
‘can’, ‘hardly’, as well as such abstractions as ‘cause’, ‘motive’, ‘duty’, belong to 
a later stage of linguistic development; possibly they would have been repugnant 
to the Egyptian temperament. Despite the reputation for philosophic wisdom 
attributed to the Egyptians by the Greeks, no people has ever shown itself more 
averse from speculation’ or more wholeheartedly devoted to material interests; and 
if they paid an exaggerated attention to funerary observances, it was because the 
continuance of earthly pursuits and pleasures was felt to be at stake, assuredly not out 
of any curiosity as to the why and whither of human life. The place taken elsewhere 
by meditation and a philosophic bent seems with the Egyptians to have been 
occupied by exceptional powers of observation and keenness of vision. Intellectual 
and emotional qualities were ordinarily described by reference to the physical gestures 
or expressions by which they were accompanied, thus ‘liberality’ is ‘extension of 
hand’ (sw¢-r), ‘cleverness’ is ‘sharpness of face (sight)’ (sd-4r). Another feature 
of Egyptian is its marked preference for static over dynamic expression; apart 
from the rare survivals of the active Old Perfective, there is no genuine active tense, 
all others being derived from passive or neuter participles. No less salient a 
characteristic of the language is its concision; the phrases and sentences are 
brief and to the point. Involved constructions and lengthy periods are rare, though 
such are found in some legal documents. The vocabulary was very rich, though, 
as may be inferred from our previous statements, not equally well developed in every 
direction. The clarity of Egyptian is much aided by a strict word-order, probably 
due in part to the absence of case-endings in the nouns. There remains to be 
mentioned a certain formality that is conspicuous in Egyptian writings—a rigidity 
and conventionality which find their counterpart in Egyptian Art. The force of 
This general verdict is not vitiated by the sporadic occurrence of texts showing a real speculative or 
scientific interest, such as the exegetic text published by BreasTED under the title ‘The Philosophy of 


a Memphite Priest’ (4Z. 39, 39), or the Edwin Smith medical papyrus edited by the same scholar. These 
were doubtless the creations of individuals fax ove the average intellectual standard. 


? GARDINER, ‘ ry Aspects of the Egyptian Lange” Proc. Brit. Acad. XXIII, 1937. 
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tradition discouraged originality alike in subject-matter and in expression, but there 
are some notable exceptions. For a brief estimate of the value of Egyptian literature 
see below, p. 24c. 


§ 4. Different stages of the language.’ Bearing in mind the fact that the 
written language reflects the spoken language of the different periods only to a limited 


extent, and that monumental records on stone are always more conservative than 
business documents and letters on potsherds and papyrus, we may roughly dis- 
tinguish the following linguistic stages : 

Old Egyptian: the language of Dynasties I-VIII, about 3180 to 2240B.c.2 This 
may be taken to include the language of the Pyramid Texts (below, § 13), which, 
however, displays certain peculiarities of its own and is written in a special ortho- 
graphy. Otherwise the surviving documents of this stage are mainly official or 
otherwise formal—funerary formulae and tomb-inscriptions, including some _bio- 
graphical texts. Old Egyptian passes with but little modification into 

Middle Egyptian, possibly the vernacular of Dynasties IX-XI, about 2240- 
1990 B.c., later contaminated with new popular elements. In the later form it survived 
for some monumental and literary purposes right down to Graeco-Roman times, while 
the earlier form was retained as the religious language. 

Late Egyptian: the vernacular of Dynasties XVIII-X XIV, about 1573 to 
715 B.C., exhibited® chiefly in business documents and letters, but also in stories and 
other literary compositions, and to some extent also in the official monuments from 
Dyn. XIX onwards. There are but few texts, however, wherein the vernacular 
shows itself unmixed with the ‘ classical’ idiom of Middle Egyptian. Various foreign 
words make their appearance. For some other characteristics, see above, pp. 3-4. 


Demotic: this term is loosely applied to the language used in the books and 
documents written in the script known as Demotic (see below, §8), from Dyn. XXV 
to late Roman times (715 B.c. to A.p. 470). Here again the old ‘classical’ idiom is 
blended with later, vernacular elem 


nts, often inextricably. 


Coptic: the old Egyptian language in its latest developments, as written in the 
Coptic script, from about the third century a. b, onwards; so called because it was 
spoken by the Copts,’ the Christian descendant of the ancient Egyptians, in whose 
churches it is read, though not understood, even at the present day. After the Arab 
conquest (A. D. 640) Coptic was gradually superseded by Arabic, and became extinct 
as a spoken tongue in the sixteenth century. Coptic is written in the Greek alphabet 
supplemented by seven special characters derived ultimately from the hieroglyphs, 


? B. H. Srricker, ‘ De Indeeling der Egyptische Taalgeschiedenis’, in Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen, 
XXV, Leyden, 1944. 

* The dates adopted are approximately those ome SEWELL in Zhe Legacy of Egypt, Oxford, 1942 ; 
those prior to Dyn. XII are much disputed. 

* The name Copt is doubtless a corruption of the Greek ‘ Aiguptos’, ite. Egypt. 
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ll 


namely : w = sk = hieroglyphic 5 5() 


SS in ‘6 = ” —f 
= Ki = . i &), only in the Bohairic dialect ; 


the Akhmimic g, a differentiation from 9, answers the same purpose. 
9 = 4 = hieroglyphic <> 2 


Pete Mona NCE 
G@=g= 5K a 
t=4s zi ee tel, 


The importance of Coptic philologically is due to its being the only form of Egyptian 
in which the vowels are regular y written.’ It must not be forgotten, however, that 
Coptic represents a far later stage of the language than even the most vulgar 
examples of late Egyptian. The vocabulary is very different from that of the older 
periods and includes many Greek loan-words, even such grammatical particles as peév 
and 6é. The word-order is more Greek than Egyptian. To a certain extent, at least, 
Coptic is a semi-artificial literary language elaborated by the native Christian monks ; 
at all events it is extensively influenced by Greek biblical literature. The first tentative 
efforts to transcribe the old Egyptian language into Greek letters belong to the second 
century A.D.,andare ofa pagan character (horoscopes, magical texts, and the like). Several 
dialects of Coptic are distinguished, of which the following are the most important : 

1. Akhmimic: the old dialect of Upper Egypt, which early gave place to Satidic. 

2. Satidic (less correctly written Sahidic): the dialect of Thebes, later used for 
literary purposes throughout the whole of Upper Egypt. 

3- Bohairic: doubtless originally the dialect of the Western Delta only,? but later, 
after the removal of the Patriarchate to Cairo in the eleventh century, the literary 
idiom of the whole of Egypt. 


B. THE EGYPTIAN eens 


§5. The hieroglyphic writing ® is an offshoot of pictorial art, a very early 
and important function of which was to provide a visible record of facts and occur- 
rences, accessible to those who for one reason or another were beyond the range of 
the spoken word. The limitations of pictorial art as a medium for conveying or 
storing information are, of course, obvious; and recorded history may be considered 
to have been non-existent until, shortly before the end of the Pre-dynastic period, the 
Egyptians discovered the principle of the rebus or charade. The new departure 
consisted in using the pictures of things, not to denote those things themselves or any 

* See Appendix A at the end of the book. - * See Crum’s remarks, /ZA. 27, 180. 


* For the general theory see SETHE, Das hieroglyphische Schriftsystem, Leipzig, 1935; also in wider 
perspective, Ip., Vom Bilde zum Buchstaben, Leipzig, 1939. A popular account by the present writer, 7A. 2,61. 
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cognate notions, but to indicate certain other entirely different things not easily sus- 
ceptible of pictorial representation, ¢he names of whith chanced to have a similar sound. 
Obviously proper names could only be communicated in this way, and it is perhaps 


Verso OF THE SLATE PALETTE OF NARMER (Dyn. I). 


This is one of the oldest specimens of Egyptian writing known. 

The name of the king, written with the zcv-fish and the mr-chisel, 

occupies the rectangle (below, p. 72) between the Hathor-heads. The 

other small hieroglyphs give the names or titles of the persons over 

whose heads they are written ; the captured chieftain may have been 

named Washi (harpoon wr, pool #). The group at top on right was 

probably intended as explanation of the picture in the centre ; at this 

early date the gist of complete sentences could apparently be con- 

veyed only by symbolical groups of which the elements suggested 

separate words. The conjectural meaning is: The falcon-god Horus 

(i.e. the king) leads captive the inhabitants of the papyrus-land (7Z>- 

mhw ‘the Delta’). 
with them that hieroglyphic writing began (see the annexed cut). The method was 
that by which Prior Burton, in the Middle Ages, playfully symbolized his name by 
a thistle or dury placed upon a barrel or ¢wz. In similar manner, the notion of high 


1 See RanKE in Studia Orientalia (Helsingfors, 1925), 167 ff.; KEIMER in Aegyptus, 7, 169 ff. 
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numbers such as ‘thousand’ or ‘ten thousand’ could only have been conveyed 
pictorially by the thousandfold- or ten-thousandfold repetition of a stroke or of the 
object to which the number referred; and even if the draughtsman had accomplished 
this laborious task, the spectator desirous of grasping the meaning would have been 
condemned to the hardly less laborious task of counting the strokes or objects so 
depicted. The Egyptians adopted a simple way of avoiding this difficulty. The 
word for ‘thousand’ in Egyptian was 4a, and that for ‘ten thousand’ was azébar ; 
but £4a in Egyptian also meant ‘lotus’ and ajzéar meant ‘finger’. In order, there- 
fore, to write ‘ 32,000 cattle’ in hieroglyphs all that was necessary was to depict three 
fingers and two lotus-plants in close proximity to the image of an ox, thus :—afff{f. 
As is hinted by the example just quoted, Egyptian hieroglyphic writing did not 
attempt completely to replace pictorial elements by sound-elements ; throughout the 
entire course of its history that script remained a picture-writing eked out by phonetic 
elements, Hieroglyphic writing may be said to have come into existence as a properly 
differentiated entity at the moment when, in a given pictorial] representation, one 
portion of the objects figured was shown in miniature and was clearly intended to be 
interpreted in terms of language, while the other portion, of larger size, was no less 
clearly intended to be construed purely visually without reference to language. The 
development of Egyptian writing is well epitomized in those sculptured scenes on the 
walls of tombs or temples where what cannot easily be represented pictorially is 
conveyed by sequences of hieroglyphic signs graven above the figures to which 
they refer. By this means we may not merely watch the ancient craftsmen at their 
work, but even overhear their banter and listen to the songs they sang. 


§ 6. Even in the fully developed form of hieroglyphic writing only two classes 
of signs need be clearly distinguished. These are: (1) sense-Signs or ideograms 
(Greek zdea ‘form’ and gramma ‘writing’); (2) Ssound-signs or phonograms 
(Greek phoné ‘sound’ and gramma ‘ writing’). 

1. Ideograms or sense-signs signify either the actual object depicted, as © 
sun’, ~ ‘hill-country’, or else some closely connected notion, as © the sun in the 
sense of ‘day’, §4 a scribe’s palette, water-bowl, and reed-holder in. the sense of 
‘scribe’, ‘write’, or ‘ paint’.? 

2. Phonograms or sound-signs are signs used for spelling, which, although 
originally ideograms and in many cases still also employed elsewhere as such, have 
secondarily acquired sound-values on the principle explained in § 5. Examples 
are => 7, from original > ‘mouth’, in Egyptian va; ca p+~7, from original c3 
‘house’, Egyptian paru.? 


? In strictness ideograms represent words rather than objects or notions connected therewith, Never- 
theless, substitution of the term ‘ word-sign’ could only obscure the clear distinction above made. 
* The pronunciations here given are reconstructions from Coptic po ‘mouth’ and -nwp in xemenwp ‘roof’. 
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§7. Vowels not written.’ In reading the last section, the student has doubt- 
less noted that the sound-values derived from =, the ideogram of the ‘mouth’ (a), 
and from ca, the ideogram of the ‘house’ (faz), were said to be, not va and parz, but 
simply the consonantal elements entering into those two words, namely 7 and p + 7. 
To put it differently, the Egyptian scribes ignored the vowels in writing. It thus came 
about that both these signs could be used in a far greater number of different words 
than would otherwise have been the case: — might virtually represent 7@, va, ré, ré, 
ar, ar, er, ér, or any other combination of vowel and 7 that the Egyptian language 
might contain; similarly ca might stand, not only for aru, but also for pér, apr, epr, 
epra, and so forth. A like neglect of the vowels is seen in Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, though in certain other Semitic scripts (Babylonian, Ethiopic) the vocalization 
is always indicated. The reason for the Egyptian omission of the vowels is not far to 
seek. It is characteristic of the family of languages to which Egyptian belongs that 
one and the same word presents diff lizations according to the forms that it 
assumes and the contexts j ich it appears; thus the ideogram for ‘house’ ca, 
pronounced par (from far) in isolation, may well have represented *é? when 
followed by a genitive and *fva@(yyz) in the plural. Such a variability of the vowels 
could not fail to engender the feeling that the consonants were all that mattered, 
whereby it became easier to utilize the sign ca for writing other words pronounced 
with +7 in that order, whatever vowels they may have possessed. In actual fact 
C2 is found in the writing of words which we have reason to believe may have been 
spoken as *praref or *perraref, ‘he habitually goes up’, and *frdayet ‘ spring’. 

§8. Hieroglyphic writing is only one of three kinds of script which in course 
of time were evolved in Ancient Egypt. Out of hieroglyphic sprang a more cursive 
writing known to us as hieratic, and out of hieratic again there emerged, towards 
700 B.C., a very rapid script formerly sometimes called enchorial but now always 
known as demotic. None of these styles of writing utterly banished the others, 
but each as it arose restricted the domain of its progenitor. In the Graeco-Roman 
period all three were in use contemporaneously. 

Hieroglyphic owes its name to the fact that in the latest times it was employed 
almost exclusively for ‘sacred’ (Greek Aeros) inscriptions ‘sculptured’ (Greek gipho) 
on temple-walls or on public monuments. At the outset hieroglyphic was used for 
all purposes; on stelae of stone and the like the signs are incised, or more rarely in 
raised relief, without interior markings; in temples and tombs where their decorative 
effect was of account the hieroglyphs were often executed with the most elaborate 
detail and beautifully coloured; upon papyrus the outlines were, on the other hand, 
abbreviated to a very considerable extent. For specimens of these different types of 


1 Sethe’s convincing views on this topic are vindicated by De Buck in 470/. Or. 1, 11 against Scharff 


in Sitz. Bay. Ak. 1942, 72, 0. 311. 
2 The asterisk * indicates that the reconstruction so marked is purely hypothetical. 
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hieroglyphic writing see the Frontispiece, Plate I. As time went on, hieroglyphic 
became restricted more and more to monumental purposes, though for religious texts 
it was in general employment even on papyrus down to the end of Dyn. XX ; as an 
occasional medium for writing texts on potsherds or papyrus it survives right down 
to Christian times. 

Hieratic,! so called because in the Graeco-Roman age it was the usual script 
employed by the priests (Greek Azeratzkos ‘ priestly’), is the name now given to all the 
earlier styles of writing cursive enough for the original pictorial forms of the signs to 
be no longer clearly recognizable. Hieratic was nothing more, in the beginning, than 
hieroglyphic in the summary and rounded forms resulting from the rapid manipula- 
tion of a reed-pen as contrasted with the angular and precise shapes arising from the 
use of the chisel. Under the Old Kingdom, hieratic is hardly differentiated from 
hieroglyphic. Under the Middle Kingdom and in the Eighteenth Dynasty hieratic is 
invariably used on papyrus, except for religious texts; it is developing a relatively 
consistent orthography of its own and distinguishes both more and less cursive 
varieties. Religious texts on papyrus begin to be written regularly in hieratic about 
Dyn. X XI, and from that time onward sporadic inscriptions on stone in the same 
script are found. In the latest period, as already said, hieratic was generally employed 
by the priests when writing religious texts on papyrus. 

Demotic? (Greek démotikos ‘ popular’), or enchorial (Greek exkhorios ‘ native’) 
as some of the earliest decipherers called it, is a very rapid form of hieratic 
that made its first appearance about the time of the Ethiopian Dynasty. Throughout 
the Ptolemaic and Roman ages it was the ordinary writing of daily life, and is occa- 
sionally found even upon stelae of stone. 

For specimens of hieratic and demotic see Plate II]. With demotic we are not 
concerned at all in this work, and with hieratic we deal only in so far as it has been 
converted or, to employ the usual term, ‘transcribed’, into hieroglyphic. Individual 
hieratic hands differ as all handwriting is apt to differ; for this reason Egyptologists, 
before translating a hieratic text, habitually transcribe it into hieroglyphs, just as the 
modern printer sets up a modern author’s manuscript in type. 


C. BRIEF HISTORY OF EGYPTIAN PHILOLOGY 


§ 9. The tradition and its interpreters.’ As Christianity spread throughout 
Egypt, the knowledge of the old native scripts and lore, long,since the jealously 


* See MOLLER, Hieratische Paliographie, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1909-12 ; Ergdansungsheft, 1936; also Ip., 
Hieratische Lesestiicke, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1g09-10. On the transcription of hieratic see Add. § 63 a. 

* See W. SPIEGELBERG, Demotische Grammatth, Heidelberg, 1925; W. ERICHSEN, Demotische Lesestiiche, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1937-9 ; Fr. Lexa, Grammaire démotique égyptienne, 1, 11, Prague, 1939-40. 

* See P. Marestainc, Les écritures égyptiennes et Pantiquité classique, Paris, 1913 ; H. Sorras and 
E. Drioton, /utroduction & l'étude des hitroglyphes, Paris, 1922. 
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guarded secret of a dwindling priestly caste, fell into oblivion. In the second century 
candidates for the priesthood had still to show a knowledge of demotic and _hieratic. 
In the third century demotic is no longer used for documents, though there are 
demotic inscriptions at Philae dating as late as a.p. 452,! i.e. some sixty years 
after the final disappearance of the hieroglyphs. After this, there remains only the 
tradition of the classical writers and the early Fathers, whose confused and mutually 
contradictory statements, if they point anywhere, point in a direction diametrically 
opposed to the truth. Scattered remarks in Herodotus, Diodorus, and Tacitus, to 
mention only the better known authors, do indeed imply that plain narratives of 
historical events formed part, at least, of the substance of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and Josephus expressly states that the celebrated work of the historian Manetho was 
compiled from such sources. An obscure passage in the Stromateis of Clement of 
Alexandria (for. A. p. 200) may also be interpreted as affirming that the hieroglyphs 
comprised phonetic signs. But the sane testimony just mentioned was altogether 
outweighed by the assertions of those whose beliefs and predilections were of 
a mystical kind. In the treatise Ox /s¢s and Osiris Plutarch compares the content 
of the hieroglyphic writings to the maxims of the Pythagoreans. ‘The climax was, 
however, reached by Horapollo, a native of Upper Egypt who flourished in the 
second half of the fifth century. His treatise A/zeroglyphica, written probably in 
Coptic but surviving only in a Greek translation, combines correct notions of the 
meanings of many hieroglyphic signs with the most grotesque allegorical reasons for 
those meanings. Thus, the goose & symbolizes ‘son’ because of that bird’s intense 
love of its offspring, the hare @ serves to write the word for ‘open’ because the 
hare’s eyes always remain open, and so forth. Fantastic explanations of this type 
appealed all too readily to the medieval mind, and until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the opinion persisted almost as an article of faith that the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs gave symbolic expression to recondite philosophical and _ religious 
doctrines. That erroneous opinion derived a new impetus from the learned specula- 
tions of the very man to whom the western world owes the revival of its interest in 
the Coptic language and literature. This was the Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, an 
accomplished Orientalist to whom was entrusted the translation of a Coptic-Arabic 
vocabulary brought home from Egypt by Pietro della Valle. Kircher’s Prodromus 
Coptus sive Aegyptiacus, published in 1636, marks the beginning of a long sequence 
of books upon Coptic, a subject upon which no inconsiderable volume of information 
was available when at last scholars obtained the key to the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphs.? For this, however, the time was not yet ripe; and the theories of 
Kircher as to the content of the hieroglyphic inscriptions exceed all bounds in their 


> F. Lu. Grirritu, Demotic Graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus, p. 11. 
* See the admirable account given by Er. QuaTREMERE, Recherches sur la langue et la littérature de 


LEgypte, Paris, 1808. 
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imaginative folly. The cartouche of the Pharaoh Apries, encountered on a Roman 
obelisk, signifies to Kircher that ‘the benefits of the divine Osiris are to be procured 
by means of sacred ceremonies and of the chain of the Genii, in order that the 
benefits of the Nile may be obtained’. 

§10. The decipherment of the hieroglyphs.’ Against such fruitless specula- 
tions the occasional acute observations of exceptional men-like de Guignes, War- 
burton, and Carsten Niebuhr could avail but little in the absence of some definite 
clue to the decipherment of the ancient scripts. Such a clue was at last provided 
when some French soldiers, working on the foundations of a fortress at Rosetta, 
came across a trilingual inscription in Greek, demotic, and hieroglyphic (1799). This 
inscription, ever since famous under the name of the Rosetta stone, proved from its 
Greek portion to be a decree in honour of the young king Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
which the priests of Egypt caused to be erected in all the temples of the land 
-(196 3.c.). Unhappily only a relatively small portion of the hieroglyphic text is 
preserved, and doubtless it was for this reason, though partly also on account of 
the symbolic nature then attributed to the hieroglyphs, that scholars first directed 
their attention towards the demotic section. The stone itself had passed into the 
hands of the English, but a copy remained with the celebrated French orientalist 
Silvestre de Sacy. After an abortive attempt of his own, de Sacy handed the copy 
on to the Swedish diplomatist Akerblad, a man of considerable attainments at that 
time devoting himself to oriental researches in Paris. Within the short space of two 
months Akerblad succeeded, by a comparison of the Greek and the demotic texts, in 
identifying in the latter all the proper names occurring in the former, besides 
recognizing, alphabetically written in their correct Coptic forms, the words for 
‘temples’ and for ‘Greeks’, together with the pronominal suffix for ‘him’ and ‘his’. 
In the Lettre a Mr. de Sacy, published in 1802, a first and most important step is 
taken towards the goal reached by Champollion just twenty years after. That 
Akerblad failed to make any further progress along the road where he had proved 
so admirable a pioneer was due to a prepossession from which he was unable to free 
himself; the words deciphered by him had been alphabetically written, and he 
therefore believed that the demotic writing was exclusively alphabetic. 

The next great advance was due to an Englishman, no less a personage than 
the celebrated Thomas Young, the author of the undulatory theory of light. A man 
of deep learning and wide interests, Young was ever ready to try a new puzzle; so 
when in 1814 a copy of the Rosetta stone fell into his hands he attacked the problem 
with zest. While approving of Akerblad’s results so far as they went, he quickly 
realized that demotic teemed with signs that could not possibly be explained as 


‘ See particularly A. Erman, Die Entsifferung der Hieroglyphen in Sitzungsberichte der preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1922; and an excellent article [by F. Ll. Griffith] in Zhe Times Literary 
Supplement, 2 February 1922. 
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alphabetic. Further, he grasped the fact that the demotic and hieroglyphic systems 
of writing were intimately related. Noticing that the Greek section was full of 
words which repeated themselves, he used these as a basis for dividing up all three 
sections into their component words, and it was not long before his Greek-demotic 
vocabulary amounted to eighty-six groups, most of them correct, though his attempts 
to indicate the sounds of which they were composed and to adduce Coptic equiva- 
lents were as a rule mistaken. In 1816 he announced further discoveries obtained 
from material other than the Rosetta stone. He had now identified long passages 
on papyri (belonging to the ‘ Book of the Dead’) written in hieroglyphic and in 
hieratic, and had so established the equivalence of the pictorial and cursive forms 
of the signs. He was certain that both demotic and hieroglyphic consisted largely 
of phonetic elements; and having demonstrated the fact, guessed long before by 
de Guignes and Zoega, that the ‘cartouches’ or ‘ royal rings’ seen in the hieroglyphs 
contained the names of kings and queens, ‘very ingeniously but rather luckily 
identified the cartouche of Berenice in addition to the known one of Ptolemy, and 
correctly suggested that another cartouche must be that of Manetho’s Thuthmosis 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. He also pointed out in hieroglyphic the alphabetic 
characters for f and ¢, and the “ determinative” used in late texts for feminine names, 
and recognized from variants in the papyri that different characters could have the 
same powers—in short, the principle of homophony. All this was mixed up with 
many false conclusions, but the method pursued was infallibly leading to definite 
decipherment ’.! 

Meanwhile Jean Francois Champollion, the young French scholar who was 
destined to win immortal fame as the decipherer of the hieroglyphs, had as yet but 
few positive results to-record. Born at Figeac in the Département du Lot on the 
23rd December 1790, Champollion’s interest in Egypt had awakened at a very early 
age. In his twelfth year he was already conversant with the rudiments of Hebrew 
and Arabic, and from that time onward his enthusiasm for things oriental, warmly 
encouraged by his elder brother Jacques Joseph Champollion-Figeac, never flagged. 
As a student at Grenoble he applied himself to the study of ancient history, together 
with Coptic and all alphabets and systems of writing which might lead him to his 
then already clearly perceived goal, the decipherment of the Rosetta stone. At the 
age of eighteen he became professor at the same university. A few years later his 
republican sympathies brought him into serious trouble. Banished from Grenoble, 
he returned in 1816 as a schoolmaster to his native town of Figeac. In 1817 he is 
back at Grenoble, conducting a school and serving as librarian of the local Academy 
of Sciences. These posts he lost in 1820, and sought refuge with his brother in 
Paris. Throughout this agitated period of his life, despite keen interests in other 
directions, Jean Frangois was constantly adding te his store of Egyptian and Coptic 


1 Professor Griffith’s verdict, in the article quoted above, p. r2, n. I. 
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knowledge, ever and again trying new solutions of the problem; when at last the 
truth was borne in upon him with all the vividness of a revelation, his complete 
mastery of the available materials enabled him to extend his discoveries with a speed 
and a sureness far beyond the scope of any of his contemporaries. 

Passing over Champollion’s early writings, the first and most arhbitious of which 
was the geographic portion, in two volumes, of a projected encyclopaedic work to be 
called L’Egypte sous les Pharaons (1814), we now turn our attention to the actual 
decipherment. Close study had brought him the conviction that the three kinds of 
Egyptian writing were mere modifications of one another, and when, in the summer 
of 1821, he printed his brochure on the hieratic script, he had no difficulty in convert- 
ing the demotic groups known to him into hieratic, and thence into hieroglyphic. 
With the name of Ptolemy both in hieroglyphic and in demotic he was long since 
familiar from the Rosetta stone, and about this time he became acquainted with the 
demotic papyrus Casatz, where he found and, as his biographer assures us, at once 
transcribed into hieroglyphs a name which he rightly conjectured to be that of 
Cleopatra. Confirmation of this conjecture was, however, for the moment missing. 
But only for the moment. In 1815 W. J. Bankes, exploring the temple of Philae, 
had discovered a base block covered with Greek inscriptions in honour of Ptolemy 
Physcon and the two Cleopatras, near to a fallen obelisk which appeared to 
have stood upon it. Both the base and the obelisk were transported to England 
in 1819 to adorn Mr. Bankes’s park at Kingston Lacy. A lithograph of the 
Greek and hieroglyphic inscriptions was made for Bankes in 1821, and in the 
following January Letronne forwarded to Champollion a copy with Young's 
suggestion of Cleopatra scribbled by Bankes against the cartouche. It seems 
highly improbable that either on this occasion or previously Young’s ingenious 
but unproven conjectures can have materially helped Champollion, or even have 
influenced him in any way; but his failure to state exactly what he knew of the 
Englishman’s work has done untold harm, however unmerited, to Champollion’s 
reputation. 

Akerblad had read the demotic name of Ptolemy alphabetically, and Champollion, 
though always inclined to hark back to his incompatible theory of the purely 
symbolic character of the hieroglyphs, had proved, by his identification of the demotic 
signs with those contained in the cartouche of Ptolemy (2f\2s{lj/), that the 
hieroglyphs also could, at least on occasion, be alphabetic. ‘The values attached by 
him to the individual hieroglyphs were now confirmed by the cartouche of Cleopatra 

AlAs REND, for in both cartouches the signs o for ~, £\ for 0’ and 2 for /, 


‘ The earlier stages of Egyptian, as we have seen (§ 7), do not indicate the vowels. Just as in the 
Hebrew writing of German employed by the German-Polish Jew the old semi-consonants waw and yodh are 
employed for 0 and 7 respectively, so too here the loop, originally zw? (see § 19 for this mode of trans- 
literation), is secondarily employed for 0. See AZ. 34, 54; also Zettschr. d. deutsch. Morgenl. Ges. 77, 145-7. 
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were found standing in exactly the positions where they were to be expected. The 
sign © for ¢ in ‘ Ptolemaios’ differed, indeed, from the sign =» which represented ¢ in 
‘Cleopatra’, but the discrepancy could be easily explained by the principle of homophony 
(the representation of the same sound by different signs), of which Champollion was 
well aware. For the rest, the two cartouches provided him with a number of other 
equivalences which could not fail to assist him in his search for further identifications. 
These the following months brought in unexpected abundance ; among the cartouches 
successively transliterated and identified were those of Alexander, Berenice, Tiberius, 
Domitian, and Trajan, besides others containing such imperial titles as Aufocrator, 
Caesar, and Sedastos. 

The problem was thus solved so far as the cartouches of the Graeco-Roman 
period were concerned. But what of those belonging to the older times? Were the 
hieroglyphs of an earlier age also in part alphabetic, or were they wholly figurative, as 
Champollion had so often suspected? It must be remembered that he was far less 
well equipped with material for answering this question than many of his English 
contemporaries. It was on the 14th September 1822 that he received from the architect 
Huyot copies of bas-reliefs in Egyptian temples which finally dispelled his doubts. 
The first cartouche which he noticed was from a rock-temple at Abu Simbel between 
the first and second cataracts. In this cartouche (| #° MW he at once recognized 
the two-fold || familiar to him from his alphabet. Separated from this by a problematical 
sign was the circle of the ‘sun’, in Coptic ve. The royal name Ramesses or Rameses 
flashed across his mind, as he read re-?-s-s. The possibility thus envisaged became 
a certainty a few minutes later, when on another sheet he observed the cartouche 
(3e if). with the ibis Thoth at its head and, following the ibis, the signs which he 
assumed to read mes. Surely this could be none other than the king Tuthmosis? of 
Manetho’s Eighteenth Dynasty. Confirmation of the value of {} was soon found by 
him in the Rosetta stone, where this hieroglyph formed part of the group corresponding 
to the Greek yevé@\.a, a word which at once suggested the Coptic sz, mose ‘give birth’. 

From that moment onward each day brought its new harvest. Champollion 
realized that there was no longer any reason for holding back his discoveries, and 
on the 29th September he read at the Academy his memorable Lettre a M. Dacter 
relative a Calphabet des hitroglyphes phonétiques. In this letter he characteristically 
makes no mention of his decipherment of the names Ramesses and Tuthmosis. 
Those discoveries, together with numberless others, were reserved for the marvellous 
Précis du systéme hitroglyphique, which appeared in 1824. Prolonged visits to Turin 
and to Egypt filled no small part of the remainder of Champollion’s short life. On 
the 4th March 1832 he died, at the early age of forty-one. 


§11. The successors of Champollion. The collection of new materials and the 


' More familiar to the general reader under the erroneous modern form Thothmes. 
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investigation of these left Champollion no time for setting forth a reasoned account of 
his conclusions, nor yet for forming pupils. Long before his death he had acquired a 
deep instinctive knowledge of the old Egyptian language ; he could elicit with ease the 
meaning of most simple inscriptions and texts on papyri, and the whole perspective of 
Egyptian history lay clear before him. The posthumous grammar and dictionary 
appeared between 1836 and 1844, and though edited by Champollion-Figeac with the 
devotion of which the elder brother had shown himself so splendidly capable, sadly 
betrayed the lack of the master’s revising hand. An unworthy scepticism as to the 
value of Champollion’s achievement signalizes the years following his death. A new 
impetus was, however, given to the study of hieroglyphs by Richard Lepsius’s Lettre 
a M. le professeur FH. Rosellini, published at Rome in 1837. Here the eminent 
German scholar, whose colossal Denkmiiler aus Agypten und Nubien later supple- 
mented the great publications of monuments by Champollion and Rosellini, submitted 
the decipherment to a penetrating and judicious re-examination and pronounced the 
foundations to be sound. Samuel Birch, whose first publications date from 1838, was 
an indefatigable translator and editor of hieroglyphic texts. His short but admirable 
Dictionary of Fieroglyphics (1867), printed in the fifth volume of Bunsen’s work entitled 
Egypt's Place in Universal Flistory, was at length succeeded by Heinrich Brugsch’s 
far larger [Wieroglyphisch-Demotisches Worterbuch (vols. i-iv, 1867-8; supplement, 
vols. v—vii, 1880-2), which, even at the present time, retains a considerable value. 
Brugsch’s philological work embraced all corners of the field, but his principal dis- 
coveries were in demotic, of which he may be considered the real pioneer (Grammazre 
démotigue, 1855). Inhieratic the greatest advances were made by Goodwin in England 
(1817-1878) and Chabas in France (1817-1882). In the latter country Emanuel de 
Rougé (1811-1872) was a brilliant translator of hieroglyphic texts and author of an 
important grammatical work. The late Sir Gaston Maspero, whose published work 
covers the years 1871-1916, had an admirable feeling for the civilization of Ancient 
Egypt, and his vast activities, extending over the entire range of the subject, make him 
the outstanding figure among the Egyptologists of two generations ago. The present 
survey deals with philology alone, but it would be wrong to omit all reference to the 
excavations which have added so greatly to the linguistic student’s materials. Here 
the chief name is that of Mariette (1821-1881), whose excavations began in 1850; from 
1884 onwards the late Sir Flinders Petrie brought newand stricter archaeological methods 
to bear; subsequently the Americans Reisner and Winlock improved even upon these. 

It is, however, only during the last sixty years that our knowledge of the Egyptian 
language has come to rest upon a really scientific basis. The year 1880 saw the 
appearance of two grammars of the highest importance, the Koptzsche Grammatik of 
Ludwig Stern and the Neudgyptische Grammatik of Adolf Erman. The latter, which 
dealt with the vulgar dialect of the New Kingdom, was supplemented in 1889 by an 
elaborate study of the language of a papyrus containing stories written in Middle 
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Egyptian (Die Sprache des Papyrus Westcar). \n 1894 appeared a little manual of 
Egyptian Seayindi by Erman Shick long formed the indispensable guide for every 
beginner (English translation of the first edition, by J. H. Breasted, 1894; fourth 
German edition, 1928). The study of Coptic was greatly advanced by G. Steindorff’s 
short grammar of the Sa‘idic dialect (first edition, 1894; second edition, 1904). A 
yet more important contribution to Egyptian philology was Kurt Sethe’s extensive 
and laborious treatise Das agyptesche Verbum (1899-1902), still a fundamental 
authority for verb-forms and for the general relationship of Egyptian to Coptic. The 
Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache served as a focus for new light thrown by Erman’s 
pupils on the structure and details of the Egyptian language, but now, after the second 
world war, has come to a temporary standstill. In close sympathy with, though in- 
dependent of, the work of the German school and its adherents in other lands were 
F. LI. Griffith's remarkable successes in the palaeographical field; his decipherment 
of the cursive hieratic texts belonging to the Middle Kingdom and of the early demotic 
papyri opened up tracts thitherto unexplored. In the domain of demotic W. Spiegelberg 
proved the most prolific and serviceable editor of texts; in England Sir Herbert 
Thompson collaborated closely with F. LI]. Griffith in the publication of certain im- 
portant papyri. Egyptian grammar made a brilliant advance with Battiscombe Gunn’s 
Studies in Egyptian Syntax, Paris, 1924. As regards lexicography, Erman and his 
colleagues inaugurated in 1897 a vast enterprise of which a more extended account is 
called for. The Worterbuch der agyptischen Sprache promoted by the German 
Academies was to be based upon a collection of all words in all known inscriptions and 
manuscripts. The collection of the material, in the end amounting to more than a million 
and a half slips, was a task in which scholars from many different lands participated. 
Their part, however, necessarily terminated when the working out of results demanded 
the concentration of effort exclusively in Berlin. Erman, Sethe, and H. Grapow now re- 
mained as sole editors, and when the first-named became crippled with old age and 
failing eyesight and the second was claimed by other tasks, practically the whole respon- 
sibility came to rest on Grapow’s shoulders. The last-named was fortunate in having 
the help of the Danish scholar Dr. (now Professor) Erichsen, to whose admirable 
handwriting we owe the five volumes of the Worterbuch proper (1926-31). By a less 
fortunate decision, however, the publication of the all-important references to texts, 
later expanded into actual citations, was deferred until the skeleton of the whole 
should be complete. Down to 1940, when the last part appeared, these references 
(Belegstellen) had reached only to the end of the letter mm Z, and the publication of the 
remainder is unpredictable. Lexicography thus constitutes our principal desideratum,' 
-though for the final stage of the language an immense stride forward was made by 
W.E. Crum’s great Coptic Dictionary, the title-page of which bears the date 1939. 


or further mares ae ners on this matter see A. H. GaRDINER, Ancent Egyptian Onomastica, Oxford, 
cee 
, pp. xiti-x ae tie rs the article in J/E.A. vol. 34, pp. 12-18. 
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Until quite recently another urgent need was a handy selection of passages for study, 
since K. Sethe’s widely used Agyptische Lesesticke (Texte des Mittleren Reiches, 1924) 
is no longer available and is likely to have been a war-casualty, The place of this 
work has, however, now been taken by A. de Buck's Evyptian Readingbook, vol. I 
(Leyden, 1940). 4 

In general, Egyptian philology has shown some progress since the first edition 
of the present work appeared, but not in the same degree or at the same speed as 
in the generation immediately preceding. In any case, we stand too close to the 
contributions which would have had to be recorded to make it desirable to bring this 
sketch further up to date. 


D. BRIEF SURVEY OF EGYPTIAN LITERATURE 


§ 12. Throughout the entire course of history no people has been more afflicted 
with the scrzdendz cacoethes than the Egyptians. The decorative character of the 
hieroglyphic script and its close connexion with pictorial art made it a natural and 
handy medium of ornamentation. Hence in temple and tomb there is hardly a wall 
but bears hieroglyphic inscriptions, and even the common objects of daily life, such as 
toilet utensils, boxes, jewels, and weapons, often display the names and titles of their 
owners, or the cartouche of the Pharaoh under whom they were made. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the types of inscription that have come down to us; but this 
Introduction may fitly include some account of those texts from which our knowledge 
of Egyptian grammar and literary style is derived. We shall confine our attention to 
the earlier periods and only the more important documents will be mentioned.! 


§13. The religious literature.? The oldest body of religious texts is the large 
collection of spells known as the Pyramid Texts,? since the most ancient and com- 
plete versions were discovered on the walls of chambers inside the pyramids of five 
kings of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. These texts, for the most part of very great 
antiquity, are exclusively concerned with the welfare of the dead. king; they consist 
of incantations whereby his place in the sky and the other prerogatives of a dead king 
are assured to him; and they also incorporate the ritual which was recited in connexion 


1 The bibliographical references in the footnotes give only the best or the most easily accessible editions. 
Invaluable for inscriptions still 2” s/w in Egypt is the Zopographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs, and Paintings by B. PorTER and R. L. B. Moss, 6 vols., Oxford, 1927-39. A 
comprehensive guide to Egyptological books and articles down to 1941 is provided by Ipa A. Pratt, Ancient 
Egypt: Sources of Information in the New York Public Library, 2 vols., New York, 1925 & 1942. 

? A considerable collection of translations into German will be found in G, RoEpER, Urkunden sur 
Religion des alten Agypten, in Religiose Stimmen der Volker, herausgegeben von Walter Otto, Jena, 1915. 

8 Kurt SETHE, Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentexte, 4 vols., Leipzig, 1908-22; Ip. (posthumously), 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den Altigyptischen Pyramidentexten, 4 vols., Gliickstadt-Hamburg, no date. 
A handy, though not wholly reliable, vocabulary in L. SpELEERS, Les fextes des pyramides égyptiennes, 
vol. ii., Brussels, 1924. 
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with the daily offerings made in the pyramid-temples. At a later date these texts were 
usurped for their own benefit by the nobles, and many excerpts are found written in 
the interiors of the large wooden coffins of Dyn. IX—-XI. 

The coffins just mentioned also contain an important collection of spells which 
are known specifically as the Coffin Texts.’ These were composed on behalf of 
non-royal personages, and comprise incantations affording protection against hunger, 
thirst, and the manifold dangers of the netherworld, incantations for enabling the 
deceased to assume whatever forms he pleased, and incantations by virtue of which he 
could remain in the enjoyment of his former pastimes and partake of the society of his 
relatives and friends. The name of ‘Coffin Texts’ is reserved for those spells which 
are peculiar to the early coffins and do not recur Jater—not at least until the Saite 
period, when some of them were sporadically revived. 

Other texts from the same source and of precisely the same nature constitute the 
nucleus and the earliest recension of a collection of texts to which Egyptologists have ~ 
given the misleading name of the Book of the Dead. This is not really a book at 
all, but a heterogeneous assemblage of funerary spells of various dates, including also 
a few hymns to Ré¢ and Osiris, selections from which were written on papyrus and 
deposited in the tombs of most well-to-do Egyptians right down to the Roman period. 
The number of spells (wrongly called ‘chapters’) contained in individual copies, and 
the order in which they occur, vary greatly. The most complete ‘ Books of the Dead’ 
belong to the Ptolemaic period, and count upwards of 150 spells, often embellished 
with vignettes. Fine specimens of rather less extent emanate from the tombs of the 
dignitaries of Dyns. XVIII-XIX; these are often admirably written and sumptuously 
illustrated in colour. It is thus convenient to distinguish three versions of the Book 
of the Dead: (1) the Middle Kingdom version, principally found on the early coffins ;? 
(2) the New Kingdom version, consisting of papyri dating from the Eighteenth to the 
Twentieth Dynasties ;* (3) the versions of the late period, from Dyn. X XI onwards.* 

Other religious books, many of them very ancient, have survived only in copies 


1 Standard edition, still incomplete, A. DE Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, in University of Chicago, 
Oriental Institute Publications, 3 vols., Chicago, 1935-47. See too P. Lacau, Sarcophages antérieurs au 
nouvel empire, 2 vols., Cairo, 1904-6, in Catalogue général des antiguités égyptiennes du musée du Caire ; 
P. Lacau, Zextes religieux égyptiens, in Recueil de Travaux, vols. 26-34, also separately, Paris, 1910 ; besides 
other publications of tess importance. The kind of writing employed for these texts may be seen in S. BiRcH, 
Egyptian Texts of the Earliest Period from the Coffin of Amamu in the British Museum, London, 1886. 

? Being gradually incorporated into the work by bE Buck cited in n. r. 

’ The chief works, mostly in need of completion and revision, are: E. NaviLie, Das dgyptische 
Todtenbuch der XVIII, bis XX. Dynastie, 3 vols., Berlin, 1886; E. A. WaLLIs BupcE, Zhe Book of the 
Dead: The Chapters of coming forth by Day, 3 vols., London, 1898 (a later, rather fuller, re-edition, 1910) 
Ip., Zhe Book of the Dead, Facsimiles, &c., including complete text of the important papyrus of Nu, London, 
h Museum, 1899; E. Navitix, Zhe Funeral Papyrus of Iouiya, London, 1908 ; [E. SCHIAPARELLI], 
Relazione sui lavori della Missione ... in Egitto, Turin, [1927,] vol. ii, pp. 33-63 (the papyrus of Kha‘) ; 
Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri in the British Museum, [Part] 1, by A. W. SHortER, London, 1938. 

* The most famous of all is R. Lepsius, Das Todtenbuch der Agypter, Leipzig, 1842. 
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of Dyn. XIX and even later. Such are the Ritual of the Divine Cult,! the spells 


accompanying the daily service performed in the temples of the gods, the most com- 
plete copies of which are found in the temple of Sethos I at Abydus. Of rather more 
limited extent is the Ritual of the Funerary Cult, the vignettes and texts of which 
are found in the tombs of many Theban nobles.?- The tombs of the kings at Thebes 
bring to our knowledge four theological works of high importance: the Book of what 
is in the Netherworld,’ often called the Am Duat, describing the strange regions 
and inhabitants visited by the sun-god during his nocturnal journey underground from 
west to east; the Book of Gates‘ and the Book of Caverns,’ two other treatises 
dealing with the topography of the netherworld; and the so-called Litany of the 
Sun.* Of exceptional interest, though very corrupt, is an old magical text of which 
the most complete copies are found in the tombs of Sethos I and Ramesses III, re- 
eounting the Destruction of Mankind’ by Ré¢, the sun-god, and the establishment 
in the heavens of the celestial cow-goddess. 

Hymns to the gods are found, not only in the Book of the Dead and on 
sepulchral stelae or grave-stones,* but also elsewhere. Some curious hymns to the 
snake-goddesses who were identified with the crowns of Pharaoh have been published 
by Erman from a papyrus of Dyn. XVII-XVIII formerly in the possession of 
M. Golénischeff.? Still earlier is a hymn to the crocodile-god Sobk (Greek Suchos) 
discovered in a tomb beneath the Ramesseum.!° A hymn to the Nile is ancient, but 
very corrupt.! The hymns to Amen-Ré‘ on papyri in Cairo! and Leyden ** are of 


1 Definitive copies of the scenes and texts in A. M. CaLvEer.Lry and M. F. Broome, Zhe Temple of 
King Sethos I at Abydos, vols. i, ii, London, Egypt Exploration Society and Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1933-5. See too A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin journaler en Egypte, Paris, 1902. 

2, N. DE G. Davies, Zhe Tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré at Thebes, New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1943, vol. ii, Pls. g6-110. Other versions, E. SCHIAPARELLI, // “Libro det funerali degli antichi Egiziant, 
3 vols., Turin, 1881-90. 

5 Earliest examples, P. BucHEr, Zes Zextes des tombes de Thoutmosis III et ad’ Aménophis IT, vol. i, in 
Mémoires del’ Institut Frangais ad’ Archéologie Orientale, Cairo, 1932. Versions from later tombs, E. LEFEBURE, 
Les Hypogees royaux de Thébes, 3 parts, Paris, 1886-9, being Annales du Musée Guimet, vols. 9 and 16. 

4 Cu. Maystre and A. Pianxorr, Ze Livre des Portes, vol. i, in Mémoires de l'Institut Francats 
@ Archéologie Orientale, Cairo, 1939-46. 

5 A. Prankorr, Ze Livre des Quererts, extracted from Bulletin de Institut Francais a’ Archéologie 
Orientale, vols. 41-5, Cairo, 1946. 6 #. NaviLie, La Litanie du Soleil, Leipzig, 1875. 

7 Cu. Maystre, Le Livre de la Vache du Ciel, in Bulletin de ’ Institut Frangats ad’ Archéologie Orientale, 
40, 53-115; for the accompanying picture in the tomb of Sethos I see /ZA. 28, Pl. 4. 

8 Those on stelae are collected in Sktim Hassan, Aymnes religieux du Moyen Empire, Cairo, 1928. 

® A. ErMAN, Hymnen an das Diadem der Pharaonen, Berlin, 1911, in Abhandlungen der konigl. Preuss. 
Akademié der Wissenschaften. 10 Still unpublished. 

1G. MaspEro, Hymne au Nil, Cairo, 1912, in Bibliotheque a’étude de 1’ Institut Francais @’ Archéologie 
Orientale. A damaged duplicate text with numerous divergences in P. Chester Beatty V, rt. 1, 12-5, 5, 
published in A. H. Garpiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Vhird Series, Pls. 23-4, London, 
1935. An early Dyn. XVIII copy of the opening lines is on an unpublished writing-board now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. [Notes 12, 13, see p. 21. 
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later date; the latter indeed belongs to the border-line of the period covered by this 
book, as do also the wonderful hymns to the Aten! or Solar Disk inscribed in the tombs 
of El-Amarna and inspired by the heretic king Akhenaten (about 1373-1357 B.C.). 

The stelae which all the larger collections of Egyptian antiquities possess in 
hundreds must here be mentioned.?, Some record merely the names and titles of 
their dead owner and his relatives; but more frequently a stereotyped formula gives 
expression to his desire for funerary offerings, and this formula is often expanded in 
an interesting way, with adjurations to passers-by to recite the requisite words, or with 
enumerations of the benefits hoped for in the life after death. Scraps of autobiography 
or self-laudatory phrases are not infrequently appended.? Sometimes, as already noted, 
hymns to the gods take the place of the more usual texts. 

The magical papyri in Turin, Leyden, and other collections are mostly later 
than the Eighteenth Dynasty,* though many of them doubtless represent much older 
archetypes. One collection of magical spells falls, however, well within our period; 


2 A, Mariette, Les Papyrus égyptiens du Musée de Boulag, Cairo, 1871-2, II, 11-13. 

8 Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 42, 12-42. 

1 N. DE G. Davies, Zhe Rock Tombs of El Amarna, especially vols. 4 and 6, in Archaeological Survey 
of Egypt published by the Egypt Exploration Society, London, 1903-8. Mainly excerpted thence in a 
convenient single volume, M. SanDMAN, Zexts from the Time of Akhenaten (Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, VIIZ), 
Brussels, 1938. 

2 The principal publications are as follows. Cairo: H. O. Lance and H. ScHAFEer, Grab- und 
Denksteine des Mittleren Reichs,in Catalogue général ....du musée du Caire, 4 vols., Cairo, 1902-25. London: 
Liieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, &c., in the British Museum, 8 parts, London, 1911-39. Paris: 
P. PreRRET, Recueil d’inscriptions inédites du pustde egyptien du Louvre, 2 parts, Paris, 1874- —8; A. GayYET, 
Musée du Louvre: Stéles de la XII¢ Dynastie, in Bibliotheque de VEcole des Hautes Etudes, Pans, 1886 ; 
A. Moret, Catalogue du Musée Guimet, Galerie égyptienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1909. Brussels: L. Serene 
Recueil des inscriptions égyptiennes des Musées Royaux du eaaiinaire & Bruxelles, Brussels, 1923. Berlin: 
Agyptische Inschriften aus den kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1913-14. Vienna: W. WReE- 
szinski, Agyptische Inschriften aus dem k. k. Hofmuseum in Wien, Leipzig, 1906. Various German and Swiss 
Museums: Agyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine, vol. i. Karlsruhe, Milhausen, Strassburg, Stuttgart, by 
W. SPIEGELBERG and B. PORTNER; vol. ii. Minchen, by K. Dyrorr and B. P6ORTNER; vol. iii. Bonn, 
Darmstadi, Frankfurt a. M., Genf, Neuchétel, by A. WirDEMANN and B. PORTNER; Strassburg, 1902-6. 
Leyden: P. A. A. Boxrser, Beschreibung der dgyptischen Sammlung in Leiden: Die Denkmiler der Zeit 
zwischen dem alten und mittleren Reich und des mittleren Reiches: erste Abteilung, Stelen, The Hague, 1909. 
Copenhagen: M. MocEnsEN, Juscriptions hitroglyphiques du musée national de Copenhague, Copenhagen, 
1918; O. KoEForED-PETERSEN, Les Siéles égyptiennes, being Publications de la Glyptotheque Ny Carlsberg, 
No. 1, Copenhagen, 1948. Stockholm: M. MocEnseEn, Sééles egyptiennes au musée national de Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, 1919. Berkeley (Univ. of California): H. F. Lutz, Zgyptian Tomb Steles and Offering Stones, 
Leipzig, 1927. The stelae of many other museums, in Italy, Russia, &c., have likewise been published, but 
it has been necessary to confine this note to publications of primary importance. Two valuable works not 
restricted to any single collection are D, DunHam, JVaga-ed-Deér stelae of the First Intermediate Period, Boston 
(Museum of Fine Arts), 1937; J. J. CLERE and J. VANDIER, Zextes de la premicre période intermédiaire et 
de la X[’me Dynastie (Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, X) Brussels, 1948. 

8 J. JANSSEN, De traditioneele Egyptische autobiografie voor het nieuwe rijk, 2 vols., Leyden, 1946. 

* Magical fragments of the late Middle Kingdom exist in the still unpublished Ramesseum papyri. 
Others written in Dyn. XIX belong to the Chester Beatty papyri referred to above, p. 20, n. rr. 
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it contains spells for the protection of mothers and their children.1_ It was the common 
belief that the dead could exercise a potent influence upon the fortunes of the living 
for good or evil; hence the letters addressed to deceased parents and other relatives 
which have been found upon earthenware vessels deposited in the tombs.? Likewise 
inscribed upon pots are denunciations of various foreign chieftains and others deemed 
hostile to Egypt ;* and a fresh series of similar character has been discovered written 
upon actual images of the enemies in question.* 


§ 14. Secular non-literary documents. Out of the practice of magic arose 
the science of medicine; some important medical papyri have survived.’ The oldest 
pages, dating from the end of Dyn. XII, were found at Ilahin (wrongly known as 
Kahan) and deal with gynaecological cases ;* from the same place came fragments of 
a veterinary papyrus.’ Far surpassing these in both size and interest are two magni- 
ficent manuscripts written at the beginning of Dyn. XVIII: the Ebers papyrus® gives 
instruction in the treatment of many maladies, besides describing the heart’s action 
and explaining various medical terms; the Edwin Smith papyrus® is mainly concerned 
with wounds, but adds on the verso a number of magical and medical prescriptions of 
sundry kinds. Later than these is a well-preserved papyrus! showing marked affinity 
to the Ebers. To be assigned to the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty are several 
other manuscripts’! of which the archetypes were certainly many centuries earlier. 
This class of composition presents serious difficulties owing to the technical nature of 
its subject-matter; further obstacles to comprehension are the many unidentifiable 
names of drugs and diseases, not to speak of the probability of textual corruptions. 


1 A. ERMAN, Zauberspriiche fiir Mutter und Kind, in Abhandlungen der kinigl. Preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1go0r. 

? A. H. GarpDINER and K. SETHE, Lgyptian Letters to the Dead, London (Egypt Exploration Society), 
1928. Other examples found later, /Z.A. 16, 19-223 20, 157-69. 

°K. Setue, Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Volker und Dinge auf altigyptischen Tongefassscherben des 
Mitlleren Reiches, in Abhandlungen der Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1926. 

* G. PosENER, Princes et pays d’ Asie et de Nubie, Brussels, 1940. 

> Convenient editions of the main texts by W. Wreszinski. General characterization, see H. Grapow, 
Untersuchungen tuber die altagyptischen medizinischen Papyri, Leipzig, 1935. Many details have been dis- 
cussed by such scholars as V. Loret, F. von Oefele, B. Ebbell, and W. R. Dawson. 

6 F, Lu. GrirritH, Mieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, London, 1898, Pls. 5-6. 

" Op. cit, Pl. 7. The unpublished Ramesseum papyri (Dyn. XIII) contain fragments of three more 
medical texts, only one of which, however, shows any degree of completeness. 

® G. Exers, Papyros Ebers, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1875. Transcription of the whole into hieroglyphic, 
W Wreszinski, Der Papyrus Ebers, Leipzig, 1913. , 

° J. H. BReasteD, Zhe Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 2 yols., Chicago, 1930. 

10 G. A. REISNER, Zhe Hearst Medical Papyrus, Leipzig, 1905 ; transcribed in W. WreszinsKi, Der 
Londoner medizinische Papyrus und der Papyrus Hearst, Leipzig, 1912. 

1 The largest are the London text published by Wreszinski (of. at.) and one in Berlin edited in his 
work Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Berliner Museums, Leipzig, 1909. Other more fragmentary 
examples in A. H. GaRDINER, Hteratic Papyri in the British Museum, Third Series, London, 1935. 
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Several works on mathematics have been found; the two most important are 
the Rhind papyrus in the British Museum! and another in the Moscow collection.” 
The problems dealt with are all of a purely practical order, but in some cases involve 
a considerable degree of knowledge. 

A lexicographical book emanating from the already-mentioned Ramesseum 
find contained lists of birds, animals, cereals, parts of an ox, geographical names, and 
the like, but the earlier portions are very fragmentary.® 

The legal documents which have been preserved are less numerous than one 
might have expected. Some wills were discovered among the I]lahdn papyri, as well 
as deeds of sale, census-lists, &c.4 From the neighbouring site of Medinet Ghurab 
come several agreements concerning the work of certain female slaves, together with 
the procés-verbal of a lawsuit connected with the same subject. A more obscure 
document in which a female slave plays a prominent part ® is interesting for its legal 
form and terminology, agreeing with those of a highly important stela discovered at 
Karnak more than twenty years ago, but unfortunately still unpublished ;? this records 
the sale of the office of mayor at El-K4b under an obscure king of Dyn. XVII. The 
only other procés-verbal of a lawsuit falling within our period dates from the reign of 
Tuthmosis IV and is very fragmentary.* A long inscription in a tomb at Asyit (early 
Dyn. XII) records the arrangements made with the local priesthood for periodic 
funerary offerings to be made on behalf of the tomb-owner after his death, the text 
being set forth in a number of paragraphs well illustrating the character given to 
written contracts at this period.® 

Of high importance for our knowledge of the administration of Egypt are a 
long inscription of Dyn. XVIII setting forth the duties of the vizier and a comple- 
mentary text recording the advice given to the vizier?® on the occasion of his appoint- 
ment by the Pharaoh." Earlier than the phase of the language covered by this book 
are the royal decrees, dating from the Old Kingdom, conferring upon the staffs of 


1 T.E. Peet, Zhe Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, London, 1923; A. B. CHacr, Zhe Rhind Mathematical 
Papyrus, 2 vols., Oberlin, Ohio, 1927. 

2 W. W. StruvE, Mathematischer Papyrus des staatlchen Museums der schinen Kiinste in Moskau, 
Berlin, 1930; see too Ancient Egypt, 1917, 100-2; JHA. 15, 167-85. Fragments of similar treatises, 
GRIFFITH, of. cit., Pl. 8; Zettschrift fur agyptische Sprache, 38, 135-40; 40, 65-6. 

8 A. H. GarpDIner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, 3 vols., Oxford, 1947; the Ramesseum Onomasticon, 
vol. i, pp. 6-23; vol. iii, Pls. 1-6. 

* GRIFFITH, of. cit. ° Leitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 43, 27-45. 

® P. C. SMitHER, Zhe Report concerning the Slave-girl Senbet, in JE A. 34, 31-4. 

™ Cairo 52453, see Bulletin de l'Institut Frangats a’ Archéologie Orientale, 30, 891. 

8 P. Mook, see Zeitschrift fir agyptische Sprache, 63, 105-15. 

® F. Lu. Grirritu, Zhe Juscriptions of Siit and Dér Rifeh, London, 1889, Pls. 6-8; translation and 
discussion by G. Reisner, /ZA. 5, 79-98. 

10-N. DE G. Davirs, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-Rée at Thebes, two vols., New York (Metropolitan Museum of 
Art), 1943; the texts, vol. ii, Pls. 26-8, 119-22 ; translation, vol. i, pp. 88-94. 

™ Op. cit., the texts, vol. ii, Pls. 14-15, 116-18; translation, vol. i, pp. 84-8. 
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various temples! immunity from external interference. Dispatches passing between 
the Capital and certain officials stationed in the fortresses of the Second Cataract 
throw light upon sides of Egyptian official life not illustrated elsewhere.* Many frag- 
ments of account-books and the like have been found, the most interesting being a 
journal detailing the distributions of food made at the court of a king Sebkhotpe of 
Dyn. XIII,* the records of a royal dockyard of the time of Tuthmosis III,‘ and some 
apparently related accounts on two papyri at Leningrad*® and on two others in the 
Louvre.® 

A large number of private letters exist, some dating back as far as Dyn. VI. 
The finest of al], still unpublished, were discovered by H. Winlock ina Dyn. XI tomb 
at Thebes and deal with the agricultural and domestic interests of one Hekanakhte 
and various associates and relatives of his.1 Many more come from I]lahfn and belong 
to the second half of Dyn. XII.* Curiously few letters of Dyn. XVIII have come to 
hand, but a series of six, all centring round the person of a scribe named ‘Ahmosé, well 
illustrate the epistolary style of the period.® 

Turning now to historical records of one kind and another, the earliest of 
these are the private autobiographies from the tombs and the royal decrees just 
mentioned; of great interest also are the inscriptions left by the leaders of expeditions 
to distant mines or quarries such as those of Sinai!! and the Wady Hammamat.” It 
is not until the end of Dyn. XII that official monuments with historical texts really 

1 R. WeILt, Les Decrets royaux de l’ancien empire égyptien, Paris, 1912. Additional examples, edited by 
W. C. Haves, see JE A. 32, 3-23. 

? P. C. SmirHer, The Semnah Dispatches, loc. cit., 31, 3-10. 

3 A. Mariette, Les Papyrus égyptiens du Musée de Boulag, 2 vols., Paris, 1871-2: No. 18, completely 
transcribed with commentary by A. ScHARFF in Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache, 57, 51-72, and auto- 
graphed pages 1-24**. * Edited by S. R. K. GLANVILLE in of. cit, 66, 105-21 ; 68, 7-41. 

® On the (so-called) verso of Pap. Leningrad 1116 A and B in the publication cited below p. 24a, n. 4. 

* Pap. Louvre 3226, published in H. Brucscu, Thesaurus Inscriptionum aegyptiacarum, Leipzig, 
1883-91 (vol. v), 1079-1118. 

7 Sole consecutive account as yet, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: The Egyptian Expedition, 
1921-1922, pp. 36-49. 

5 GrirFiTH, Mieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, Pls. 27-37. From later finds, A. SCHARFF, 
Briefe aus Ilahun, in Zeitschrift fiir agyptische Sprache, 59, 20-51, and autographed pages 1-12. 

* Those in the Louvre edited by T. E. Peet in J/ZA. 12, 70-4, those in the British Museum by 
S. R. K. Glanville, /Z.4. 14, 294-312. 

10 A convenient but incomplete collection of the texts, Urkunden des dgyptischen Altertums herausgegeben 
von Georg Steindorff ; the historical texts edited by K. SetHE: Adz. J, Urkunden des alten Reiches, 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1932-3; Adt. JV, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie (4 vols. to end Tuthmosis III), Leipzig, 1906-9 
(vol. i, 2nd ed., 1930); Abt. VII, Urkunden des mittleren Reiches, one part only, 1933. For Dyn. XI, see 
above, p. 21, n. 2,end. Many pieces are given also in the reading-books of K. Sethe and A. de Buck 
(p. 18, top). For translations see J. H. BREASTED, Ancient Records of Egypt, 5 vols., Chicago, 1906-7. 

4 A. H. GaRpInEeR and T. E. Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinai, Part J, London (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1917; a revised and enlarged edition is being prepared by J. Cerny. 


% J. Covyat and P. Montet, Jnscriptions hitroglyphiques et hitratiques du Ouadi Hammémdt, in 
Mémoires.... del Institut Frangats a’ Archéologie Orientale du Caire, 2 vols., Cairo, ¥912—13; 
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begin; among the oldest are some boundary-stones erected by Sesostris II] at Semnah 
in the Second Cataract. In Dyn. XVIII such monuments become frequent; they 
record either warlike campaigns or the dedication of great buildings to the gods; 
particularly valuable are the many texts of the kind which Tuthmosis III caused to be 


placed in the temple of Karnak. 


§ 15. The literature of the early periods.! Several stories have been 
preserved to us from the Middle Kingdom. The masterpiece is the tale of Sinthe,? 
an official at the court of Ammenemes I, who, overhearing the news of the murder of 
that king, fled away in panic to Palestine; there he rose to a position of great influence, 
but in old age was overcome by longing for his Egyptian home; his pardon and return 
to the royal palace are recounted with great vivacity and humour. Another book tells 
how a peasant of the WAdy Natrdn, the oasis nearest to Egypt, is robbed of his asses 
whilst on his way to that land; he complains to the high steward of the king, and with 
such eloquence, that the high steward is ordered to detain him and to make him talk ; 
in the end the peasant’s petitions are reported to the king and the wrong inflicted is 
made good. The romance of travel finds expression for the first time in the story of 
a shipwrecked sailor who is cast upon a wonderful island where a kindly serpent holds 
sway.‘ Of more popular character is an unfortunately mutilated book of tales relating 
wonderful events which happened in the reigns of the Pharaohs Djoser, Nebka, 
Snofru, and Cheops; the last tale of the four contains a legend of the origin of the 
Fifth Dynasty.° A fragment seems to deal with the fortunes of a cowherd who was 
tempted in the marshes by a goddess in human shape.* 

Didactic treatises containing wise maxims and proverbial truths were greatly 
to the taste of the Egyptians. The earliest complete example of such a sddye¢ or 
‘instruction’ is ascribed to the vizier Ptahhotpe who lived under Asosi of the Fifth 


1 See A. Erman, Zhe Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, translated by A. M. Blackman, London, 
1927; G. LEFEBVRE, Romans et Contes égyptiens, Paris, 1949; most of the texts mentioned below are 
translated in one or both of these important books, so that no further references to them will be given. 
Three stories have been translated also by B. Gunn in B. Lewis, Land of Enchanters, London, 1948. 

* A. H. Garpiner, Die Eradhlung des Sinuhe und die Hirtengeschichte, Leipzig, 1909, in Literarische 
Texte des mittleren Reiches, herausgegeben von A. Erman; also Ip., Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, Paris, 1916. 
The text also in A. M. BLackman, Middle-Egyptian Stories, Part 1 (Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, [1), Brussels, 1932. 

$F. VocELsanc and A. H. Garpiner, Die Klagen des Bauern, Leipzig, 1908, in Literarische Texte 
des mittleren Reiches, herausgegeben von A. Erman; also F. VOGELSANG, Kommentar zu den Klagen des 
Bauern, Leipzig, 1913, in K. Serue, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, vol. 6. 
Translation by A. H. Gardiner in /ZA. 9, 5-25. 

* [W. GottniscueErr], Les Papyrus hi¢ratigues, Nos. 1115, 1116 A et 1116 B de l’Ermitage Impérial a 
St.-Pétersbourg, 1913, Pls. r-8. Transcription, translation, and notes by A. Erman in Zettschrift fiir dgyplische 
Sprache, 43, 1-26; the text also W. GotkniscHErr, Ze Conte du Naufragé, Cairo, 1912, in Bibliotheque 
@ étude de U Institut Frangais d’ Archéologie Orientale; A. M. BLACKMAN, of. ait., pp. 41-8. 

5 See A. Erman, Die Marchen des Papyrus Westcar, Berlin, 1890, being Mitthetlungen aus den Orienta- 
lischen Sammlungen, part 5. § Published in the book mentioned above in note z. 
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§ 15 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Dynasty, and contains advice, much of it unfortunately obscure, which might serve 
his son in his administrative career! The same papyrus preserves the remains of 
similar counsels addressed by a vizier of the Third Dynasty to his children, of whom 
one, named Kagemni, followed him in his high office.2, A book that enjoyed immense 
popularity in the schools, but which has come down to us only in a late and impossibly 
corrupt version, is the ‘Instruction of Akhtoy, the son of Duauf’; here the various 
trades and professions are reviewed, and the conclusion is drawn that the occupation 
of scribe alone confers dignity and staves off misery.2 Two kings left ‘instructions’ 
as a legacy to their successors; no book was more admired than the ‘ Instruction of 
Ammenemes |’, the literary testament of a Pharaoh of great achievements who appears 
in a dream to his successor Sesostris I and recounts the story of his assassination and 
of the ingratitude with which his favours had been rewarded.* Of no less interest is 
the advice given to his son and heir Merikaré¢ by a Ninth Dynasty king whose name 
is lost; here much stress is laid on piety and reference is made to various historical 
events.> The actual authorship of the various works above mentioned is of course 
open to doubt, the more so since the Egyptians’ love of ancient attributions is amply 
attested in the medical writings and the Book of the Dead. 

A related group of texts is best described under the name of pessimistic 
literature. This kind of literature seems to have sprung up under the influence 
of the catastrophes which overwhelmed Egypt at the close of the Sixth Dynasty, 
bringing in their train centuries of social upheaval and political disruption. The 
key-note is one sounded by the conservatives and aristocrats of all ages: wickedness 
and misery are everywhere rife, and the poor have usurped the place of the rich. 
Such a book of laments is that of the prophet Ipuwér, who none the less seems able 
to descry the dawning of a happier day. Another prophetic book predicts the 
coming of king Ameny (i.e. Ammenemes I, the founder of Dyn. XII); the supposed 
speaker is a sage of the time of Snofru (Dyn. 1V) named Neferrohu.?’ One Khakhe- 
perra‘sonb, a priest of Heliopolis, is yet another critic of his own age, who naively 
voices his desire for original phraseology and new expressions wherewith to unburden 


1G. Jéquier, Le Papyrus Prisse et ses variantes, Paris, 1911 ; E. Dévaup, Les Maximes de Ptahhotep, 
Fribourg, 1916. 

* Transcription and translation by A. H. Gardiner in /ZA. 31, 71-4. 

° H. BRuNnNER, Die Lehre des Cheti, Sohnes des Duauf, in Agyptologische Forschungen herausgegeben 
von Alexander Scharff, Heft 13, Gliickstadt-Hamburg, 1944. 

* G. MaspsEro, Les Enseignements a’ Amenemhait I°" a son fils Sanouasrit I*’, Cairo, 1914, in Bibliotheque 
@ étude de P Institut Francais da’ Archéologte Orientale; A. VOLTEN, Zwei altigyptische politische Schriften, in 
Analecta Aegyptiaca, vol. iv, Copenhagen, 1945, pp. 82-128. See too the article by B. Gunn in JZ. 27, 2-6, 

5 Pap. Leningrad 1116 A, recto, [W. GoLENISCHEFF ], of. cit., Pls. 9-14, Suppl. A-C; A. VOLTEN, of. cit., 
pp. 3-81. Also translated by A. H. Gardiner in /ZA. 1, 20-36. 

6 A, H. GARDINER, Zhe Admonttions of an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

* Pap. Leningrad 1116 B, recto, see [W. GOLENISCHEFF], of. cit., Pls. 23-5, Suppl. C-D. ‘Translated 
by A. H. Gardiner in /ZA. 1, 100-6. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE EARLY PERIODS § 15 


his troubled heart. A composition of a very unusual type is the dialogue between 
a man weary of life and his own soul;? in stanzas of considerable beauty the man 
describes his disgust at the world he lives in and his longing for death, but he is 
haunted by the fear lest in seeking a voluntary death he may be deserted by his soul ; 
the arguments on both sides are full of obscurity, but the soul appears to give way in 
the end, won over by the man’s plea that the dead have power, like gods, to chastise 
the evil of the world they have left. 

Of secular poetry little remains. Some hymns to Sesostris III * well illustrate 
the use of the refrain and the penchant felt by the Egyptian writers for a rhythmical 
parallelism of members. Music and song were the regular accompaniment of every 
banquet, but the legends written beside the figures sculptured on the tomb-walls 
seldom give more than the opening words. In the tomb of Neferhotpe at Thebes 
a harper urges his listeners to eat, drink, and be merry, for death is the common lot 
and none may tell what lies beyond. On the opposite wall such cynicism is sternly 
rebuked :° is not the West the universal home, where all may find rest and where 
wrangling is no more? The Nineteenth Dynasty has bequeathed to us some tender 
little love-songs ; ° of these a few may well belong to the Middle Kingdom. 

To sum up, what has survived to us from the literature of Early Egypt is but 
a small selection of fortuitous samples. We are fortunate enough to possess a few 
of those writings by which the Egyptians themselves laid most store; but the study 
of other books of which we have but single copies, and which may therefore be 
conjectured to have enjoyed less celebrity, shows that the ancient taste differed 
considerably from our own, and that possibly many works in which we could find 
real poetic beauty have been lost through lack of appreciation at the time they were 
written. The best characteristics of Egyptian literary art are its directness, its love 
of the picturesque, and its sense of humour; the worst defects are a leaning towards 
bombast, a monotony in the metaphors used, and a very limited range of sentiment. 
The impression with which we are left is that of a pleasure-loving people, gay, 
artistic, and sharp-witted, but lacking in depth of feeling and in idealism. 


1 British Museum 5645, published as an appendix in A. H. GARDINER, Admonitions, see above, n. 6. 

2 A. Erman, Gesprach eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, in Abhandlungen der kinigl. preuss. Akademte 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1896; A. ScHarFF, Der Bericht uber das Streitgesprich eines Lebensmiiden mit 
seiner Seele, in Sttzungsberichie der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 1937. For the con- 
clusion see the article by H. Jumker in Anzeiger der phil-hist. Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1948, Nr. 17. 

8 F. Lu. Grirritu, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, London, 1898, Pls. 1-3. 

* For this and other such poems see now M. LicuTHEIM, Zhe Songs of the Harpers,in Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, iv. 178-212. 

* A. H. Garpiner, Ju Praise of Death, in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 35, 165-9- 

® W. Max MULLER, of. ci#. Important new examples in A. H. GARDINER, Zhe Chester Beatty Papyrt, 
Vo. 1, London, 1931, ch. 3. 
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EXTRACTS ADAPTED. FROM ORIGINAL EGYPTIAN TEXTS 
AND USED AS READING-LESSONS 


Funerary wishes from the tomb of Amenemhét. 72%. 7. S. i. Pl. 27. . 4 are 
From the Poetical Stela of Tuthmosis III. Uv&. iv. 611.620. . ~ . : . 90" 
From the autobiography of the vizier Rekhmeré. AZ. 60, 69 . : s : 107 
From the funerary stela Louvre C 172. Suarpr, £g. /uscriptions, i. 82. . i 823 
From the stela of Tjetji, Brit. Mus. 614. FZA. 17, Pl. 8. : : : ere 
Funerary wishes from the tomb of Amenemhét. 7%. 7. S.i. Pl. 27.. F «Al dG 
From the stela of Nebipusenwosret, Brit. Mus. ro1. FA. 21, Pl. 1. , . 168 
From the accounts of the Royal Court, P. Boul. XVIII, 31. Own copy, cf. 
AZ. 57,58. ; é : : : ; é : ; 2 : . 201 
Legend accompanying a scene of foreigners ete tribute to the vizier 
Rekhmerés. U7ré., iv. 1098-9... . ‘ : « 245 
From the archives of the temple of IllahOn. Mé:i. AZ. i. p. 18. : : . 255 
Beginning of Chapter 308 of the Book of the Dead as found on heart scarabs. 
From the papyrus of Nu in the British Museum. : ; ; : . 268 
From the hymn to Ré¢ on a door-jamb from the tomb of the general Haremhab, 
Brit. Mus. 552. fizeroglyphic Texts, viii. Pl. 27. . : 3 : 4 { 2079 
Autobiographical text from the stela of Beb, Leyden V 88, Bosssr, ii. 10. : 308 
From the precepts ascribed to the vizier Ptahhotpe. P. Brit. Mus. 10509, 4, 
11-14 =[Deévaup], Pt. 264-74. . ” s : : eke? 
Inscription on a rock in the island of Sehél in the First Cataract. UF&,. iv. aie 5, 338 
From the medical Papyrus Ebers, 78, 6-10. : : , : : . 349 
From the stela of Sesostris III at Semnah. Berl. AZ. i. p. 257. ‘ eee 
From the tale of the Eloquent Peasant, B 1, 82-6. . : : , : . 361 
From rules given to the vizier for the administration of his office, NEWBERRY, 
kekhm., Pls. 2-3. : : : ; 5 ; : . 2 3Ge 
Hymn to the White Crown of Upper geen Erm. Hymn. 1, 1-2,1. , . 380 
From the autobiography of the sailor ‘Ahmosé. Urk. iv.6-7. . _. ; . 399 
From the book of tales relating to the sons of Cheops. Weste.9, 1-15. . . 419 
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DIRECTION OF WRITING 


PE ON ul 


§ 16. Direction of writing.—Hieroglyphic inscriptions consist of rows 
of miniature pictures arranged in vertical columns or horizontal lines. These 
columns or lines, as well as the individual signs within them, read usually 
“from right to left, but more seldom, and then only for special reasons, from 
left to right. In spite of the preference shown by the Egyptians for the direction 
from right to left, that from left to right has been adopted in modern printed 
books on grounds of practical convenience. 

The signs that represent persons, animals, and birds, as well as other signs 
that have fronts and backs, almost always face the beginning of the inscription 
in which they occur, so that the direction in which this is to be read is but rarely in 
doubt.’ For example, the words | $8 Jsa-—ai— must be read from left to 
right because the birds, men, kid, and basket with handle all face toward the left. 

Upper has precedence aver lower, both as regards lines of hieroglyphs and 
as regards the signs within the lines. Thus in the word [=74)2"" the order of 
the signs is [| +--+eo+0-+ 4h +m par 

Here is a short inscription written in all four possible ways. The arrows 
show the direction in which the writing is to be read in each case; the letters 
give the order of the lines; the numbers indicate the sequence of the individual 
signs. 


B eee os 
ae Cita Aiea 
Fac eaters OO ape 


Note the effort that is made to arrange the hieroglyphs symmetrically and 
without leaving unsightly gaps. Observe, further, that no divisions are marked 


between the individual words. 


§ 17. Phonograms or sound-signs (§ 6, 2) are of three kinds: 

1. Uniliteral or alphabetic signs, representing single consonants. 
Baxi fpr. 

2. Biliteral signs, or combinations of two consonants. Exx. es m+ (or 
more briefly wz); ca +7 (gr). See below, § 31. 

3. Triliteral signs, or combinations of three consonants. Exx. f 2+f+r 
(ufr); 22 h+t+fp (hp). See below, § 42. 

These three kinds of phonograms will receive detailed consideration in turn. 
The most important, as being the most frequent of occurrence, are the uniliteral 
or alphabetic signs (§ 18). 
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§ 16 


1 Exceptions occur 
in vertical columns, 
but affect only the 
order of these, not 
the signs within them ; 
exx. P. Kah. 7; MAR. 
Karn.16; Rekh. 2. 9. 


§ 18 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See SETHE, A/- 


phabvet and the Sign- 
list at the end of this 
book. 


62 


2 See AZ. 34, 5I- 


§ 18. The alphabet! is shown in the adjoining table (p. 27). How the 
Egyptians named their letters is unknown; the student will find it convenient to 
refer to them in terms, partly of the sounds which they approximately represent 
(column 4 of the table), partly of the objects which they depict (column 3); thus 
—- is called ‘bolt 5’; = is ‘2’; \\ is ‘the vulture’. A 

For transliteration into English writing, the symbols given in the second 
column should be used; these are our own letters differentiated by diacritical 
points or marks wherever the sounds to be indicated are unknown to English or 
would there have to be represented by more than one letter. 

The remarks in column 5 should be carefully read, though the comparisons 
with Hebrew and Arabic letters will be of interest only to students acquainted 
with Semitic languages. 


§19. On transliteration.2—As in other languages, words in Egyptian 
were made up of sounds partly consonantal and partly vocalic; but, as explained 
in the Introduction (§ 7), hieroglyphic writing consistently ignored and omitted 
the vowels. Thus the two signs %/ might in effect represent was, wes, ews, 
awsa or any other combinations of vowels with w+s which the language per- 
mitted. Since we are thus as a rule ignorant of the actual pronunciation of 
early Egyptian words, the only mode of transliteration that can be regarded as 
strictly scientific is a mode which renders the consonants alone; therefore in 
most recent books on hieroglyphs {1 will be found transliterated simply ws, 
without reference to the particular vocalization attaching to those consonants in 
each individual word. 

A little practice will accustom the serious student even to such uncouth 
transliterations as Au, (d?, wiz, or ; but since he will need sometimes to refer 
orally to the words thus rendered into modern written characters, a convenient 
method of pronunciation must also be devised. The course usually adopted is 
to use the English vowel ¢ in every case except where the consonants ? and ¢ 
occur; in those two cases a@ (pronounced as in French) is substituted for e. 
Thus the following pronunciations are obtained: men for mn, dyed for dd, sedjem 
for sdm, nefret for nfrt; but hena for hut, adja for ¢d3, weya for wi? and aa for %. 
Individual teachers have their own methods of pronunciation, but the method 
just described is probably as good as any, and is recommended here. In order to 
help the beginner, vocalized transliterations of the kind just indicated have been 
added to the purely consonantal transliterations in the vocabularies accompany- 
ing the first two lessons. Thus ‘© @¢ (“chet”) thing’ must be understood as 
meaning that the Egyptian word §, having the signification ‘thing’, is to be 
transliterated in writing as 4, but may be pronounced conventionally ‘chet’, 
with ‘ch’ as in Scotch ‘loch’, see the alphabet, column 4. But zt must never be 
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TRANS- 
LITERATION 


OBJECT DEPICTED APPROXIMATE SOUND-VALUE 


d the glottal stop heard at the commence- 
Egyptian vulture ment of German words beginning with 
a vowel, ex. der Adler. 


usually consonantal y ; at the beginning 


2 floweri d 
Sitar a {ue words sometimes identical with ?. 


elfen | 7 (3) ablique stokes |? 
o—l (GF forearm a guttural sound unknown to English 
% Ww quail chick w 
J b foot éb 
oO p stool p 
ae ve horned viper yf 
AN m owl m 
nw WL water n 
—— V mouth r 
va h reed shelter in fields fas in English 
i h wick of twisted flax emphatic / 
=) & placenta (?) like ch in Scotch loch 
——— h animal’s belly with teats perhaps like ch in German zch 
() (2) (1) bolt 
| 5 1) folded cloth : 
il $ pool sh 
Z| # hill-slope backward 2; rather like our ¢ in gueen 
9 ie basket with handle k 
Tal £ stand for jar hard ¢ 
a t loaf zt 
ry Zz tethering rope originally ¢sh (¢ or ¢/) 
= d hand ad 
Pe ad ee alee originally d and also a dull emphatic s 
(Hebrew =) 


REMARKS 


corresponds to Hebrew x ’d/eph and to 
Arabic if alif hamszatum. 

eam to Hebrew » yodh, Arabic 
S ya. 

used under specific conditions in the last 
syllable of words, see § 20. 


psi dar to Hebrew y Cayzn, Arabic 


(al Cain. 


corresponds to Hebrew 2 zm, but also 
to Hebrew 9 /amedh. 


corresponds to Hebrew 1 vésh, more 
rarely to Hebrew > /amedh. 


eee ag to Hebrew n 2é, Arabic x 
ha. 


corresponds to Arabic c ha. 


corresponds to Arabic } ha. 


interchanging early with —>$, later with 
© &, in certain words. 


originally two separate sounds: (1) 2, 
much like our z; (2) § unvoiced s. 
early hardly different from == 2. 
corresponds to Hebrew p gaph, Arabic 
J ky. 
corresponds to Hebrew > kaph, Arabic 
| seep Written <= in hieratic. 


during Middle Kingdom persists in some 
words, in others is replaced by © 2. 


during Middle Kingdom persists in some 
words, in others is replaced by => d@. 


Ops. Later alternative forms are @ for w, — for m, 


of for 2, and | for ¢. Of these, @ arose from an 


abbreviated form of } in Middle Kingdom hieratic, so that it appears in our transcriptions of hieratic 


texts belonging to a time when @ was not yet written in hieroglyphic ;* — and 


originate in the 


biliteral signs for 2m* and @# respectively, while §/ is taken from the word 77 ‘crown of Lower Egypt’.* 


Note also that % is used for g in a few old words. 


! The form (w~ usually employed in printed books is not found on the monuments until a quite late period; early detailed forms are 


== and mm. 2 AZ. 29, 47. 
early XII Dyn., ex. PETRIE, Gizeh and Rifeh 13 g. 


8 As m not before Tuthmosis I, AZ. 35, 170, 
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4 Already sporadically as 7 from 


§ 19 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See particularly 
Verbum, vol. 1; also 
below, Appendix A. 


2 Bersh.i. 12, right; 
34. Sim. dr for drp, 
Stut 4, 27. 

8 Urk. iv. 648, 12. 
So zt for nt ‘ of’ (f.), 
Kopt. 8, 4.7.12; tw 
for zw ‘one’, Amrah 
29, 5+ 

4 See Gunn, Stzd. 
Dax 


forgotten that the vocalizations thus provided are purely artificial makeshifts and 
bear little or no relation, so far as the vowels are concerned, to the unknown original 
pronunciations as heard and spoken by the Egyptians themselves. 

Oss. By an elaborate process of inference scholars have succeeded in determining 
from the Coptic the position and the quantity of the original vowels in a large 
number of words ; but the quality is far less easily ascertainable.? ~ 

In this book |, originally unvoiced s (s), and —, originally more like z than 
the s by which it is usually transliterated, will both be consistently transliterated 
as s, since the two sounds had undoubtedly become fused by the time of the 
Middle Kingdom; only when it is required to indicate the original sounds, will s 
be used for {| and z for —. 

In many Middle Egyptian words “4 d had already obtained the value of 
=> d, and = ¢ the value of a ¢, as is proved by the occasional substitution of = 
for original *4, and of 4 for original =. These changes of sound were, how- 
ever, confined to certain words, and it is advisable always to transliterate written 
*“\ as d and written = as Z, even where we chance to know that these signs were 
sounded as @ and # respectively. For == ¢ with a tick see Sign-list, under V 14. 

The hieroglyphs e @ and e= 4 interchange, but much more rarely than the 
consonants mentioned in the last two paragraphs. They must be distinguished 
carefully in transliteration. 

tm # and } &, like = & and a &, represent quite distinct sounds, and must 
never be confused. . 

Oss. 1. It follows from what has been said that biliteral and triliteral signs 
containing an original @ and Zz should be transliterated with these letters unless 


accompanied by alphabetic d or ¢. Thus } is read wd except in such a form as 
j Si 2 wddt and ‘| is read zZr except in such a writing as 23 ntrt. 
— jy) a 


Oss. 2. In Dyn. XVIII and even earlier, and == are sometimes found for 
original == d and o ¢ by a kind of false archaism. Exx. i SIT} ala wahw for 
wahw ‘table of offerings’ ;* = zu for tz ‘this’ (f.).° 


OBS. 3. Suffixes which are, or once have been, independent words are in this 
book preceded by a dot, ex. a Mx sdm-tw-f ‘he is heard’, originally ‘one (zw) 
hears (sdm) him (f)’.. A hyphen is used only in compound words, exx. © rpr 
‘temple’; |= "Jmn-hip‘ Amenhotpe’, a man’s name. Grammatical endings like 
the z of the feminine are not marked as such in transliteration, ex. Gf ss ‘daughter’* 

§ 20. Semi-vowels and weak consonants.—The hieroglyphs | 7 and 
 w are consonant-signs, but the consonants represented by them being closely 
related to the vowels z and w respectively, they exhibit peculiarities in their 
employment which entitle them to the appellation of semi-vowels. Indeed, 
the Egyptians seem to have regarded them, except at the beginning of words, as 
but little more essential than the unwritten vowels, and they are therefore 
frequently omitted in hieroglyphic writing. This is particularly true of gram- 
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SEMI-VOWELS AND WEAK CONSONANTS § 20 


matical endings, though full writings might there have appeared indispensable 


king’ 
speaking , 


‘ 


for the avoidance of ambiguity. For example: \% ddw means 
a masculine participle, but this is very often written summarily as {\ ad; the 
same writing ") aa is also, however, the proper form of the infinitive dd ‘to say’. 

Here we touch upon one of the principal sources of difficulty in the inter- 
pretation of Egyptian texts. Summary writings are so much commoner than full 
ones, that grammatical distinctions are obliterated and become a mere matter 
of inference. When, in a given context, the beginner is told that a form written 
dd is to be understood as ddw, he should take this assertion on trust until such 
time as he is able to appreciate or criticize the reasons which prompted it. 

) is transliterated z because it seems, from the start, to have possessed two 
sound-values in Egyptian: 1, y or z like* yad% in Hebrew, ex. |-=}) érZ ‘moon’, 
Hebrew m2, Coptic 109; 2, #, ex. ivk, ‘1’, Hebrew ‘28, sometimes written |Z in 
the Pyramid Texts. 

\Q y is barely found as initial letter in Middle Egyptian except in the inter- 
jection Qf» yh ‘hey’ (§ 258).1 Elsewhere it is employed only in grammatical 
endings corresponding to z or simply z in Old Egyptian. Whereas | can occur 
either as last letter or as last but one, exx. masc. {| mry ‘beloved’, fem. ¥le 
mryt, * (less often ||) can occupy only the last place ;? there it has the value y of 
z, which it sometimes replaces, ex. & \@ Drty ‘Djerty’ (a town), Dyn. XVIII 
for © \le Drt,2 Dyn. XI. For the origin of » see § 73, 4. 

\\ 2 and = 7 may be termed weak consonants, since they are very 
susceptible of change or omission ; both tend to be replaced in writing by Q z. 


21. Absence of the articlex—Old and Middle Egyptian dispense, as 
a rule, with any equivalent of the English article, whether definite or indefinite. 
Thus — vz may be rendered, according to the demands of the context, by ‘the 
name’, ‘a name’, or simply ‘name’. 
Ops. For Egyptian equivalents of both articles, appearing first in Middle Egyptian 
and becoming regular only in Late Egyptian, see below, §§ 112 end; 262, 1. 


Pee PCT bt 


(2) Learn and write out from memory, both in hieroglyphs and in trans- 
iteration, the following words : 

AN m (‘em’) I, in; 2, by means of, with (of instrument) ; 3, from, out of. 

wun # (‘en’) I, to, for (in sense of dative); 2, to (of direction, only to persons). 

<=> + (‘er’) I, to, into, towards (of direction towards ¢hings); 2, in respect of. 

ie pn (‘pen’) this m(asculine) 
66 ‘ oe follows its noun. 
samm ## (‘ten’) this, f(eminine) 
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1In ym‘ sea’, Ono. 
: Aa deh eae 
i, 162*, y is “ group- 
writing’, § 60. 


2? An obscure excep- 
tion, § 177. 


8 Téd, pl. 22. Sim. 
Twny for earlier 72772, 
Cairo 20001. 


Exerc. I EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


alll ky (‘key’) other, another, m. 
<= &d (‘ket’) other, another, f. 
LANG im (‘yem’) there, therein, therewith, therefrom. 
J bw (‘bew’) place, m., singular only. 

S pif eens 

= &t (‘chet’) thing, f. 

nh Pth (‘ Pteh’) Ptah, name of the god of Memphis. 
\s zw (‘yew’) is, are. 


rm (‘ren’) name, m. 


precedes its noun. 


NW 


a) dd (‘djed’) say, speak. 
oan Ane (‘hena’) together with. 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs the following combinations of letters : 

(N.B. Here and elsewhere the student should conform to Egyptian usage with its 
preference for a symmetrical arrangement of the signs (§ 16). The individual words will, 
however, best be kept separate, contrary to the practice of the monuments.) 


hn, ‘rk, grh, sft, pir, my, snb, hrd, izh, wi:, asf, knd, ptpt, wsb, tsm. 


(c) Translate into Egyptian, adding transliterations to the hieroglyphs : 

(N.B. The words are to be translated in the order of the English, unless a different 
order is indicated by small numerals before the words, or unless instructions to the contrary 
have been given in the Lessons or Vocabularies.) 

(1) To another place. (2) To Ptah. (3) *Another *thing ‘is there. (4) In 
this name. (5) *Ptah ‘is there in this place. (6) Together with another name. 
(7) A *thing ‘is in this place. (8) *Ptah ‘speak(s) in respect of this thing. 


ES Or Naar) 


§ 22. Ideograms or sense-Signs, as we have seen § 6, 1, are signs that 
convey their meaning pictorially. More often than not they are accompanied by 
sound-signs (§§ 6, 2; 17; 18) indicating the precise word to be understood. 

Thus 0, a picture of the sun, immediately suggests to the mind, besides the 
notion of the sun itself, also the notions of light and time; the addition of 
sound-signs is indispensable to define the exact meaning and the exact word 
intended in a particular context. Hence © enters into the words 0 7¢ ‘sun’, 
‘day’ (also written ©); “So hrw ‘day’, ‘daytime’ (also written ©); o rk 
‘time’, ‘period’; ®J’S wéx ‘rise’, ‘shine’ (also written $ JQ). 

Oss. Note that one and the same word may often be written in several different 
ways; such different writings are called vardants of each other. 
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Similarly, sa, depicting a boat, appears in the words $l \\se wi ‘solar 
bark’; © «ck 4d ‘fare downstream’; [sa apt ‘boat’. 

(also, but less frequently, }) represents a combined palette, water-bowl, 
and reed-holder. Hence it is used in the words {i} ss ‘write’ (the spelling — {¥ 
is almost confined to the Old Kingdom; ffyh sf ‘scribe’; aN} ae ‘smooth’, 
‘finely ground’, originally of pigments. 

4, an afimal’s ear, is found in a, sd ‘hear’, more rarely written [lZ\\\ 
with all the component consonants; also in |Z id, [2 sh‘ be deaf’, and various 
other words. 

As the example of a, shows, it is by no means necessary that an ideogram, 
when accompanied by phonograms, should be accompanied by a@é// the signs 
needful to express its complete sound-value. It is only from full writings that 
the sound-value of ideograms can be ascertained; these are, however, on the 
whole rarer than short and summary writings. 


§ 23. In several of the examples quoted in § 22 the ideogram follows one 
or more phonograms and ends the word. In cases such as these it is called a 
determinative, because it appears to determine the meaning of the foregoing 
sound-signs and to define that meaning in a general way. Words written 
ideographically may also have determinatives, ex. §fy{ ss ‘scribe’. 

Only some of the commonest words, like *) ad ‘speak’, }"™, Ane ‘ together 
with’, lack determinatives; and many, like {4 4hys Zér ‘hungry man’, bya 
wer ‘flee’, have more than one. 


Oxss. The name ‘determinative’ is in many cases historically inaccurate, the 
ideogram having been the original sign with which the word was first written, and 
the phonograms having been prefixed to it subsequently for the sake of clearness. In 
such cases it might be more truly said that the phonograms determine the sound of 
the ideogram, than that the ideogram determines the sense of the phonograms. 


§ 24. Generic determinatives.—Ideograms that serve to determine a 
considerable number of different words can naturally only express the &zud of 
sense borne by these, and not their specific meaning; they are therefore called 
generic determinatives. 

The following is a list of the more important generic determinatives; they 


may be learnt gradually. For fuller details the Sign-list at the end of the book 
must be consulted. 


xh man, person. y old man, old, lean upon. 

Ni woman. [4 official, man in authority. 

Bh people. p (Dyn. XVIII is or AS), exalted 
y) child, young. person, the dead. 
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§ 24 


x god, king. 

vt or Nii king. 

» god, king. 

Z or g goddess, queen.? 

ve high, rejoice, support. 

4 praise, supplicate. 

Hh force, effort. 

4) * eat, drink, speak, think, feel. 


Fi) lift, carry. 


Ak weary, weak. 


pin enemy, foreigner. 


oQ, enemy, death. 
‘> or = lie down, death, bury. 


? mummy, likeness, shape. 

€ head, nod, throttle. 

=), hair, mourn, forlorn. 

<> eye, see, actions of eye. 

2s actions or conditions of eye. 


(less accurately @) nose, smell, joy, 
contempt. 


£) ear, states or activities of ear. 
~ tooth, actions of teeth. 
s—1 force, effort (interchangeable with 4). 


~—J substitute for s—2 in hieratic, less often 
in hieroglyphic. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Go offer, present. 

a—s arm, bend arm, cease. 
() envelop, embrace. 

> phallus, beget, urinate. 
Sf leg, foot, actions of foot. 
A\ walk, run. 

{.. move backwards. 

\ limb, flesh. 

© tumours, odours, disease. 


(& bodily discharges. 


ry and Soy cattle. 
AG; savage, Typhonian.* 


nV skin, mammal. 


& bird, insect. 


SX small, bad, weak. 
<= fish. 


Un snake, worm. 


() tree, 


YQ plant, flower. 
Ea | or Ge \ vine, fruit, garden. 
‘=- wood, tree. 
-@ corn. 
8 . 
eve ors grain. 
Q 
= sky, above. 


© sun, light, time: 


1 The king was often thought of as the incarnation of the falcon-god Horus, and the queen as the incarnation of the 
cobra-goddess Edjd, commonly known as Buto; moreover, both deities were typical of their class, whence the employment 
of falcon and cobra as determinatives of royalty and of divinity; but the former alone was so used at an early date. 


2 Note the difference from ¥ 


in the position of do¢4 arms. 


$ This animal represents the god Seth, identified by the Greeks with Typhon, the brother and murderer of the good 


god Osiris, and the enemy of Horus, son of Osiris. 
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“ao night, darkness. 


ara Skat. 

(} fire, heat, cook. 

3 air, wind, sail. 

c stone. 

2) copper, bronze. 

eee sand, minerals, pellets. 


wn water, liquid, actions connected 
wwe with water. 


x= (less often =) sheet of water. 
xy irrigated land. 

= land (later often replaces 1). 
== road, travel, position. 

\™ desert, foreign country. 

) foreign (country or person). 
® town, village, Egypt. 

CJ house, building. 

<== door, open. 

[=| box, coffin. 

ft shrine, palanquin, mat. 


~2 boat, ship, navigation. 


Lo sacred bark. 

ay clothe, linen. 

Sy bind, document. 

< rope, actions with cord or rope. 
S knife, cut. 

“X_ hoe, cultivate, hack up. 

x break, divide, cross. 

cup. 

© vessel, anoint. 


6 (less accurately 5) pot, vessel, 
beverages. 


8 bread, cake. 

<=> or <> loaf, cake, offering. 

\& festival. 

=< (also vertically i, older form ===) 


book, writing, abstract. 
C1 royal name, ‘ie 
| one; the object depicted (§ 25). 
1 1 1 (also I, i °° 0) several, plural. 


\ substitute for signs difficult to draw 
(mostly hieratic). 


1 The hieroglyphs spelling the royal name are written inside this; see below, p. 74. 


This occasion may be taken to urge upon the student the desirability of 
acquiring a good hieroglyphic handwriting. In writing, the printed forms of the 
hieroglyphs may be abbreviated where needful, but care must be taken not 
to ignore any essential or characteristic feature. The transcriptions from the 
hieratic and demotic shown in Plate II (facing p. 10) are examples of the author’s 
own hieroglyphic handwriting; though not to be regarded as models to be copied, 
they will serve to show the kind of way in which modern Egyptologists represent 
the old hieroglyphic script. Note that these transcriptions are written from right 
to left, i.e. with the signs pointing to the right (§ 16). It is important for the 
student to be able to write with equal ease in both directions, so that, when 
copying a text, he can retain the direction of his original. 


Sm) 


§ 25 


| AZ. 45, 44. 


12Tn status absolutus 
(§ 78) the ¢ had prob- 
ably fallen as early as 
O.K., cf. Hebr, Arab. 
and see AZ. 44, 80, 
Ney? 


2K. SETHE, Der 
Nominalsatz im dgyp- 
tischen und kopti- 
schen; seein Abbrevia- 
tions under Vomznals. 
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§ 25. Purely ideographic writings.—When ideograms stand for the 
actual objects which they depict, the phonetic signs that would indicate the 
names of those objects are often dispensed with. Ideograms so employed are 
usually followed by the stroke-determinative 1; if the noun is feminine, the 
stroke is preceded by - 4, the feminine ending (§ 26). 

Masculine exx.: © 7¢ sun; % &r face. 

Feminine exx.: ©, xéwt town, city; © 24¢ horizon. 

Ops. 1. The stroke 1 was early extended to other uses as well; not only was it 
retained when such words as © 7¢ ‘sun’, ¥ fr ‘face’ were employed in their deriva- 
tive meanings of ‘day’ and ‘sight’ respectively, but it is sometimes found also with 
ideograms that have become purely phonetic, the whole ideographic word being 
transferred to a phonetic usage; so & s? ‘son’, which is written with an ideogram 
belonging to the old word 2¢ (2?) ‘ pintail duck’. 

Oss. 2. Ideograms meaning what they depict, and therefore accompanied by the 
stroke 1, were in the Old Kingdom often accompanied by phonetic signs; a few cases 
have survived in M.E., ex. yg s ‘man’ (varr. HR and (ys). 


§ 26. Egyptian distinguishes two genders, masculine and feminine. 
Most feminine words ended in 4 ¢ (probably vocalized -a#),* exx. ~ sf s¢ ‘woman’, 
&, niwt ‘town’. Most other nouns are masculine, as —, 7¢ ‘sun’, % £r ‘face’. 

§ 27. Verbal sentences are those in which the predicate is a verb-form 
having the sense of a simple finite verb in English or Latin (‘loves’, ‘loved’, 
amat, amavit). 

In such sentences the normal word-order is: 1. verb, 2. subject, 3. object, 
4. adverb or adverbial phrase (preposition with noun). 

Exx. §J'S ONZE won re m pt the sun rises in the sky. 


SIM BIEINS 2. 7G ss ser m hrw pn the scribe knows a counsel on this day. 


Oss. Sentences having in the Egyptian a verb-form serving merely as copula 
are in this book grouped for convenience sake with the non-verbal sentences, see § 28. 


§ 28. Non-verbal sentences.?—This is a convenient class-name for all 
those sentences which either have in the predicate no proper verb at all, or else 
have one with the attenuated meaning of the copula (‘is’, ‘are’, ‘was’, etc.). 

The copula (i.e. that ‘link’ between subject and predicate expressed in 
English by some part of the verb ‘to be’) is often left unexpressed in Egyptian, 
as happens regularly in Semitic and less frequently in Greek and Latin. 

Ex. —o\ls 7 m pt the sun is in the sky. ; 

Non-verbal sentences are classified according to the nature of their predicate. 
There may be distinguished : 

1. Sentences with adverbial predicate, such as ‘the scribe is there’, ‘ the 
scribe is in the city’. Note that a preposition together with its noun constitutes 
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an adverbial phrase, so that predicates like ‘in the city’ come under this head. 
See in detail Lesson X. 

2. Sentences with nominal or pronominal predicate, such as ‘the 
scribe is a knave’, ‘he is a knave’, ‘I am he’, ‘who are you?’ The term 
‘nominal’ here means ‘consisting of a noun’ (Latin zomex) and the reference is 
to nouns substantive only. See Lesson XI. 

3. Sentences with adjectival predicate, such as ‘the scribe is good’, 
See Lesson XII. 

No small part of the first twelve lessons will be devoted to mastering the 
different ways in which Egyptian expresses sentences of these three kinds. 

Oss. 1. Hitherto it has been usual to group together the sentences described 
by us as ‘non-verbal’ under the heading of the ‘nominal sentence’. This is a term 
borrowed from Arabic grammar and has a signification rather different from ‘non- 
verbal sentence’ as here employed. 

Oss. 2. The sentences expressing existence or non-existence described below 
§§ 107-9 are partly verbal, partly non-verbal. Another type of sentences to be dealt 


with in Lesson XXIII is non-verbal in form, though its predicate has verbal meaning ; 
we shall refer to it as the ‘ pseudo-verbal construction’. 


§ 29. Sentences with adverbial predicate.—The word-order is the 
same as in verbal sentences (§ 27); since there is no object, and since the copula 
is in many cases omitted, this means that the order is 1. subject, 2. adverb or 
adverbial phrase. 

Exx. — 0] \ Ae tm (the sun-god) Ré¢ (is) there. 

~ OW 7 m pet the sun (is) in the sky. 

To introduce such sentences the word | zw is frequently used. This is 
an old verb (perhaps a specialized variation of the verb a} zw ‘come’) which 
has only this one form, and is employed in certain cases to be specified below 
with the meaning of the copula (‘is’, ‘are’, etc.). 

Ex. ($8 o\2® iw re m ft the sun is in the sky. 

When the subject is a zon, the word zw occurs only in zxdependent statements 
or assertions made with a certain detachment, and in these the presence of zw 
is much more common than its absence. Thus the difference between zw +¢ m pt 
and 7 m pt is that, whereas the former type of sentence gives considerable 
prominence and importance to the affirmation which it contains, the latter is the 
form of words chosen for simple, unobtrusive descrzption, particularly when there 
has to be expressed the equivalent of an English adveré clause, i.e. clause of time, 
circumstance, condition, etc.; see the next section. 

When the subject is a pronoun, the sentence. with zw has a wider use, see 


below, §§ 37. 117. 
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§ 30 
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§ 80. Dependence, tense and mood in Egyptian.—The student must 
realize from the start that Egyptian is very sparing in its use of words meaning 
‘when’, ‘if’, ‘though’, ‘for’, ‘and’, and the like; consequently, it often devolves 
upon the translator to supply the implicit logical nexus between sentences, as 
also between words. 

Similarly, distinctions of ¢ense and mood are not marked inthe same clear 
way as in English. 

What is said here applies both to verbal and to non-verbal sentences, though 
in verbal sentences the ambiguity of meaning may sometimes result from the fact 
that the omission of vowels in the writing has obliterated differences between 
verb-forms which were really distinct and possessed distinct significations. In 
their particular contexts any of the following renderings may be legitimate: 


the sun rises in the sky 

the sun rose in the sky 

the sun will rise in the sky 
when the sun rises in the sky 
when the sun rose in the sky 
if the sun rise in the sky 

let the sun rise in the sky 


SI ONS won re m pt 


\ that the sun may (might) rise in the sky, etc. 


the sun is in the sky 
the sun was in the sky 
Soe 70 m pt let the sun be in the sky 
when the sun is (was, will be) in the sky 
the sun being in the sky (circumstantial), etc. 


When, however, a sentence with adverbial predicate like the last is intro- 
duced by zw, the range of possible meanings is narrower, and almost confined to 
main clauses embodying an assertion (see above § 29, below § 117); thus we obtain: 


the sun is in the sky 
the sun was in the sky 

but also to express an emphatic contrast : 
whereas the sun is (was) in the sky. 


\PTONLS tw 1 m po 


At the present stage of his knowledge, the beginner will do well to translate 
all these sentences as referring to present time. On the other hand, if the sense 
appear to demand it and the rules already given permit, he may insert in his 
renderings such an English word as ‘ when’. 

Ex. $)J> ol SN 8 OM won re, iw 4 m rswt, (when) the sun rises, 
the earth is in joy. 
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REOrEON BS WrliAMR 


“el rg (‘rech’) become acquainted 
with, know. 

eK 4m (‘chem’) not know, be 
ignorant of. 


ah gr (‘ger’) be silent, cease. 
Sa fd (‘ched’) fare downstream, 


northwards. 


OYA 3 (‘ha’) go down, descend. 


ZAAN sdm (‘sedjem’) hear; with z ‘to’, 
hearken to, obey (a person). 
BT Qo won (‘weben’) rise, shine forth. 


Te var. a re (‘ra’) sun, day; with 
det. xi Ré¢, sun-god. 

xf } ith (‘ yaeh’) moon. 

~ | # (‘ta’) earth, land. 

ue pt (‘pet’) sky, heaven. 


8 Ne 
ley s@r (‘secher’) plan, counsel. 


Use hrw (‘herew’) day, day-time. 
ES ‘ Nias 
a ae grh (‘gereh’) night. 


TD Saya) | rswet (‘reshwet’) joy, glad- 


ness. 


— 
Oo ae apt (‘ depet’) boat. 
ASIN wi? (‘weya’) ship, bark, 


particularly divine ship. 


{ISS yh nds (‘nedjes’) poor man, 


commoner. 
—_— ——_— ss —o— ) A 
Oo, var. ya yh s (‘se’) a man. 


Day, st (‘set’) woman. 


Ore s§ (‘sesh’) scribe. 


(1 spe (‘achet’) horizon. 


(S| 


ae pr (‘per’) house. 


ne niwt (‘neywet’) town, city. 
3 oa NS ) 
Ce Chr alee § (‘she’) lake, pool. 


ioe ey Coal kes saa i 


(a) Transhterate and translate: 


(1) Se OAS 
Noss. 
i) 
o> Ol 


¢) Ne SH 2 a 
4) Gi eal © (ST ONS 
6) oN tol S | 
8) AKA BE 


(3) © ~ak Sly 


(7) OY4A5 Se lS 


(9) OE 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and in transliteration : 
(N.B. Words in brackets are not to be translated.) 


(1) The scribe goes down into another boat. 


(2) Ptah knows this counsel. 


Exerc. II EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


(3) (When) this poor man fares downstream to the city, the house is in joy. 
(4) The moon rises in the sky. (5) The scribe is silent by day and by night 
(render: in day, in night). (6) This land is in joy, (when) Ré¢ goes down into 
the bark. (7) A pool is in this city. (8) This woman hearkens to the scribe. 
(9) A man is there in the house. 


Libor o.@ NZ ene 


§ 31. The biliteral signs (§ 17, 2), or combinations of two consonants, are 
of great importance, and a few must be learnt in each of the next lessons. 
i. Signs with # as the second consonant : 


os C3 ES p b 4, old A, s+ (s) A & 
$\ ws ne, m3 AS hi (eee Ly tes ei 
i b3 ale he eS 53 Lj & i a? 


§ 32. Phonetic complements.—The biliteral signs (and similarly the 
triliteral signs, see below § 42) are almost always accompanied by alphabetic 
signs expressing part or the whole of their sound-value. Thus 23) is to be 
read S#, never $37, which would be written = \ \; similarly _J4\ is to be read, 
not 4437, but simply 47. Alphabetic signs used in this way are called phonetic 
complements. 

The exact mode of combination varies with the individual signs. In the 
list of § 31, £\, 5, ss, U, &, and | follow the pattern of =3\, the remainder 
(except —) vacillating between this arrangement and that exemplified by J@h\, 
where the first consonant precedes the biliteral sign and the second follows it; 
with -= the exceptional arrangements ~, \ and “are found. What is customary 
in each case must be learnt by use. 

The complete absence of phonetic complements is uncommon, but is seen in 
such words as { # ‘thousand’, & yh sz ‘son’, 42 ¥h O2 ‘servant’, US &e¢ ‘work’, 


‘construction ’. 


§ 38. The personal pronouns appear in Egyptian under several different 
forms, each of which has its own restricted field of employment. There must be 
distinguished ; 

1. Suffix-pronouns, see below § 34. 

2. Dependent pronouns, see below § 43. 

3. Independent pronouns, see below § 64. 
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SUFFIX-PRONOUNS § 34 


§ 34. The suffix-pronouns (more briefly suffixes) are so called because 
they must follow, and be suffixed to, some preceding word. They are as follows: 
Sing tc. ys 2 | I,.me, my. Also fem.,! 9 not occurring before 
Dyn. XIX.2- Kings sometimes 
(§ 24);° @}, rarely for kings in Dyn. 
XII,‘ is replaced by A#5 or ¥% in 
Dyn. XVIII, when § occurs for 
gods.7 Other writings of the suffix: 
Ay’ or |y#° on early M.K. coffins; in 
inscriptions sometimes |,!° seldom 1.1 
The suffix was regularly omitted in 
O.K.; so too sometimes later.?? 


Sing. 2,m.—- Thou, thee, thy. Reversed in hieratic, viz. —. 
Peo 2 ies “£2 hou, thee: thy. Tater also: a <7, 
pag Ml at He, him, his, it, its. 
i ate ne Bias WEG She, her, it, its. Old only || -s, later also —- 
PAGr Te, ,, 2... We, Us, Our. Rarely 
» 2,c. ma tz You, your. Or = -¢n, later also wm or © +x. 
» 3c |,,,°s% They, them, their. Or |! -sx (old -Sx), later also written 


om Or; exceptionally |, [li, 71% 


wm ) 


» 3c & -w They, them, their. Also written ° 


tip 


OSTA 
a later suffix, a few 
examples of which are found as early 
as Dyn. XVIII. 


nen, 
. 


. \ ‘zy Wetwo,us two, our. 


o) 
Sc 
feb) 
ey 
4 
a 


Obsolete in M.E. except in archaistic 


S) 
i?) 


. == tay You two, your. 
. [say Theytwo,themtwo, 
their. 


texts;14 usually replaced by the 


x 
fe 


plural suffixes. 
Oss. 1. For [|_, ~ s¢ ‘them’, ‘it’ (§ 46) as object of the infinitive, i.e. used like 
the suffixes, see § 300. 

Oss. 2. For the forms assumed by the singular suffixes after dual nouns, see 
below § 75, 2. 

Oss. 3. In +X", imytw-ny ‘between them’ (§ 177) -zy might be a very rare 
suffix 3rd pers. dual ; se or oe after verbs is best explained differently, see § 486, OBS. 2. 

Oss. 4. The exceptional writings of -sz without are paralleled by even rarer 
ones with -2z ; reasons have been given ?® for thinking that the final x fell away at an 
early date, though revived for -tz in Coptic. 


§ 35. Among the chief uses of the suffix-pronouns are the following: 

I. as genitive after nouns, with the sense of our possessive adjectives. 
Exx, (Je gr ‘his house’, lit. ‘house of him’; © |") iwé-sz ‘their city’, lit. 
‘city of them’. 
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PUIAG Zales E75) Ors 
Westc. 6, 7. 

2 Mar, Abyd. i. 25. 

8 Berl. 47. i. p. 258; 
Urk. iv. 163. 

4 Tkhern. 6. 8. 

5 Urk. iv. 366; 840, 
7: 
® Urk. ix. 808, 14; 
813, 14. 

T D.el B. 475 Urk. 
iv. 612. 

CSICAG ace ants 
24, 1. 

SLAC. 7A 03, (16; 
255 14, I. 7. 

MO Ber sh AVA Ooi ls 
12; Urk. iv. 119. 

11 Cairo 20057, g. 

12 Dyn. XI, Hamm. 
114, 13-16; Dyn. 
XVIII, Ure. iv. 572, 
2.6; 1031, 2-10. 


122 Ann. 29, 6; 
JEA 16, 64 (5)3 24, 
Gynulis. 


18 First of all in 
iw.w ‘they are’, exx. 
Ork.iv.5 4,10; 1021,4. 


4 ERM. Hymn. 12, 
3; 13,53 MarR. Ady’, 
i. 29. 

18 Urk, iv. 362, 125 
425,17. 


16 CLERE in Groupe 
ling. a’ét. Chamito- 
Sémitiques, ii. 66. 


§ 85 


71°C. “also PP. Pet: 
1116 B, 6, qu. § 96, 2. 


2 Exx. Sebekkhu 8 ; 
Peas. B 1, 22; Cairo 
20497,1; Westc. 11,8. 

3 Without suffix, Ps. 
181. 

* Louvre € 3, 16. 
Sim. 7. Carn. 2; Urk. 
iv. 364, 10; after zzk, 
Louvre C 3, 7; sw dso 
‘himself’, Brit. Mus. 
BE 2 wos 

OE BEL ele 2 Ose 107 
Sim. Szw¢t 1, 278-9; 
Cairo 20c03,7; Westc. 
6, 24. Anticipating a 
suffix serving as sub- 
ject, Westc. 7, 8. 

6 Urk.iv.116. Sim. 
Pt. 181. Ds iry, Adm. 
De Les 


™M htwf, Peas. 
B1, 83, sim. Bersh. ii. 
22,9,16. RCw ‘than 
itself’, S27. B66. Wpw- 
hr lw.k ds-k “except 
thyself’, BUDGE, p. 
291, 10; 366, 10. VV 
htw.2 ‘by myself’, 
‘alone’, AZ//. 2, 2. 
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2. after prepositions, as mi ‘to me’; §"” || 2ue-s ‘together with her’. 
3. as nominative with the simple tenses of the verb. Exx. \— dd-k ‘thou 
sayest’ (§ 39); O\\- sdm-n-t ‘thou (f.) hast heard’ (§ 67). 
Oss. Note that g7:f in Egyptian may mean, not merely ‘his house’, i.e. ‘the 


house of him’, but equally well ‘a house of his’, contrary to the use of the English 
possessive adjectives; exx. below in § 115.} fic 


§ 36. ‘Myself’, ‘thyself’, etc.—Egyptian distinguishes no special reflexive 
pronouns. Hence ‘jx da:f n-f could quite well mean ‘he says to himself’.? 
For emphatic ‘ myself’, ‘thyself’, etc. use may be made of *f ds-, later also 
written “Q, with appended suffix. This is found 
1, after nouns, as in ©] Ae ds-f Re himself, i.e. in person.! 
2. to strengthen a suffix when used as genitive; ex. — y8"7\yR vz-2 dsz my 
own name.® 
DAN Ae Sa 


SS —_— ——} wen 
ex. A Svaali Hiei 


en, 


3. adverbially, with the meaning ‘by one’s own effort’ ; 
su mk krwt dss the bolts open to thee of themselves.® 

In later times ‘myself’, ‘thyself’ are regularly paraphrased by }-y'ly 2ew-2 
(§ 73, 3), f°y I= 4ew-&, lit. ‘my (thy) members’; early examples also occur, some 
preposition always preceding.’ 


§ 37. The suffixes as subject of | iw.—Like other verbs, |} zw ‘is’, 
‘are’ (§ 29) may have a suffix for its nominative. The student must remember 
that the sentence with zw, though here for reasons of convenience classed as 
non-verbal (§ 28), is verbal in actual form. 

Ex. I ®° "(ol twa m pr-f we are in his house. 

We have seen above (§ 29) that, if the subject of a sentence with adverbial 
predicate is a noun, the effect of placing zw before it is to give it the importance of 
a more or less independent assertion. This rule does not necessarily hold when the 
subject is a suffix-pronoun; the suffixes must lean on some preceding word, and 
zw is the word most commonly used to support the suffixes in the case before us. 

Hence such a sentence as zw-7 m pr:f may have two meanings: (1) either it 
is a main clause, the assertion ‘ we are in his house’, as above; (2) or else it may 
be a subordinate clause of some kind. 

Ex. — Ae ghbUS 7 Ao rs 58, iw-n m prf the scribe rejoices, (when) we 


are in his house. 


§ 38. Sentences with the \\ m of predication.—Egyptian cannot say 
zw-k s§ for ‘thou art a scribe’, but only 

(Sh My tw-& m s¥, lit. thou art (as) a scribe. 
Here the preposition \\ has the signification ‘in the position of’, ‘as’; hence 
it may be termed the m of predication. By its aid the pattern of the sentence 
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with adverbial predicate may be adopted in order to express sentences which in 
English have a nominal predicate. An example with nominal subject would be: 


QS [S382 IAG 2 ds px m sé this commoner is a scribe. 


Oss. The predicate here usually, if not always, expresses what in logic is termed 
an ‘accident’, an acquired attribute rather than a permanent ‘ property’. 

§ 39. The Sdm-f form of the verb.—We have incidentally become 
acquainted with a form or tense of the verb in which the subject, sometimes 
a noun (§ 27) and sometimes a suffix (§ 35, 3), is added directly to the signs 
expressing the verbal notion; exx. 2)\— sdm-f ‘he hears’, o\\ {yh sdm ss ‘the 
scribe hears’. In describing the various parts of the Egyptian verb it is usual 
to take the verb a{\ sdm ‘hear’ as paradigm or model; and since, following the 
example of Semitic grammar, precedence over the Ist pers. sing. is given to the 
3rd _ pers. sing., the verb-form to which reference has just been made is known 
as the S$dm-f! form (pronounce sedjemef ). 

We shall see later (§ 411, 1) that the sdm-f form appears to have originated 
in a passive participle followed by a genitival suffix-pronoun; an original ‘heard 
of him’ came to mean ‘he hears’ or ‘he heard’. 

To create the passive of the sdm-f form, an element -} -¢w, sometimes more 
briefly written = -¢(w), is inserted immediately after the verb-stem, as in a~\-> 
Tn SAmv-tw vy pn ‘this utterance is heard’, 2o\eh — or AY.L sduv-tw/f ‘it (ie. 
this utterance) is heard’. The element -¢w is really an indefinite pronoun 
like our ‘one’, French oz, and is sometimes still so used independently, ex. 
dd-tw ‘one says’, ‘it is said’ (see too below § 47); from this use sdm-tw-f ‘he 
is heard’ was doubtless derived on the analogy of the active sdm-f. 

Ops. The suffix-pronoun after -¢zw was undoubtedly felt as the subject of a 
passive, not as the object of an active; otherwise the dependent pronouns (§ 44, 1), 
not the suffixes, would have been used.?, However, such constructions as Zr:tw Sdm-: 
tw-f (§ 239), iw-tw Sdm-tw-f (§ 463) show that the origin was not altogether lost from 
sight. 

The full form } follows any determinative that the verb-stem may have, as 
“oe IS rh-twf ‘he is known’. The shorter writing © may either precede or 
follow the determinative, but §.< is more correct than @ &. The passive 
ending -/w is in all cases inseparable from the verb-stem. 

The full paradigm of the sdm-f form is as follows: 

Active - Passive 
Ist sing. c. 2{\ ¥# sdmi I hear Jy >% sh or ZY 8 sdm-twi I am heard 
and , m.#\—sdmkthouhearest w2\\yo% oor “YS, sdmtw-k thouart heard 
» » £. == sdmtthouhearest sod or of, sdm-tw-t thou art heard 
3rd ,, m. 2\xsdm-fhe (or it)hears ooh or o\\.° sdm-tw/f he is heard 
» » £ AX] sdm-s she (or it) hears AY>% 1 or AZX\el|l sdm-tw-s she is heard 


4I 


1 The translitera- 
tion with £ is here 
adopted since the term 
has to apply to Old 
Egyptian no less than 
to Middle Egyptian. 
The paradigm and 
exx. below are written 
with s,as being solely 
Middle Egyptian. 


2 Tth-tw st in Urk. 
iv. 658, 4 is ‘ that one 
might pull them’ ra- 
ther than ‘that they 
might be pulled’. 


§ 39 


1 Old perfective, ex. 
Sh. S. 40; participle, 
exx. £6. 1,13; Urk. 
iv. 331, r2; infinitive, 
see § 300. 

2 Exx. Sz. B 205- 
6; Louvre C 3, 12. 

3 Pt. 634; Ed. 47, 
19; Urk. iv. 137, 10; 
490, 17- 
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Active Passive 
Ist plur. c. 2," , sdm-nx we hear 2\o%"") or Ayr sdm-tw-n we are heard 
and ,, ,, 2\m=— sdm-tn you hear A2\°h== sdm-tw-tn you are heard 
3rd, AN sdmw-sa they hear aXe S|, or AKI, sdm-tw-sn they are 
heard 


Before nouns #\\ sdm hears or hear 2\>% or JX sdm-tw is or are heard 
Indefinite 2,2 sam-tw one hears. 

The duals are omitted, since they are ordinarily replaced by the plurals; 
nor has it been considered necessary to encumber the paradigm with the variant 
writings of the suffix-pronouns, for which see § 34. 

When the subject of the sam-f form is a suffix, this is inseparable from the 
verb-stem or, in the passive, from the verb-stem accompanied by -tw; -tw is 
itself inseparable from the verb-stem. 

When, on the other hand, the subject is a zowm, this, under given conditions 
(§ 66), may be separated from the verb. 

Exx. i” dd-s n-f she says to him. 


uo My dd wf sé the scribe says to him. 
Qa 2 aa-tw nf r pn this utterance is said to him. 


x oy 

\®S oS iw grt r¢ m pt now the sun was in the sky. 

When the agent has to be expressed after the passive of sdm-f, or indeed 
after any other passive form of the verb,! it is introduced by the preposition 
Avda bya, 

Ex. RT | ly, dd-tw r pn in s this utterance is (to be) said by a man.? 

Much more rarely, the preposition © £7, properly ‘with’ or ‘near’, is used 
for the same purpose.® 


§ 40. Meaning of the Sdm-f form.—This difficult topic is reserved for 
detailed discussion in Lessons XXX, XXXI._ Provisionally, it may be said 
that the sdm-f form excludes the meaning of hardly any English tense or mood ; 
see too above § 30. As a past tense, it is to no small extent replaced by another 
form, the s‘dm-n-f (pronounce sedjemnef) form, to be described in Lesson V. In 
most cases the student will do well, at this stage of his knowledge, to render 
Sdm:f as an English present. But to serve as indications of the wider meaning, 
three common uses are here specified, and may be utilized at once; the employ- 
ment in clauses of ¢zme has been previously mentioned (§ 30 end). 

1. The sdm-f form is often used without any introductory particle in rendering 
the equivalent of an English clause of purpose; see below §§ 219. 454, 3. 

Ex. DORIA MBER -|2 = 1:62 sk, dd-f shr-k thou sendest the scribe that 


rs) 


he may say thy plan. 
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2. Or else it may express a wzsh or exhortation; see §§ 440, 5; 450, 4. 
Ex. mo} JA. Sx 226-4 sf mayst thou send (07 send thou) the scribe. 
3. Preceded by the particle | © 724 the fundamental meaning of which 
appears to be ‘then’ or ‘therefore’ (§ 228), the sdm-f form serves to express a 
consequence destined to take place in the future, or else an exhortation based on 
previously stated facts. 

Exx. | 8 = 22 ad sr then the official will say. 


Som E=— if dd-k n sik then shalt thou say to thy son. 


WiieG ABU LA R Y 
— iW m3? See. ING 42 office, hall, diwan. 


Nees di cross; ferry across. Us &3t construction, work, device. 
or (Ss Abner 
ae) rs rejoice, be glad. IS | xe Lily“ vizier. 
oy JA hb send. = A r@ donkey, ass. 
eh ay sst? secret. 

s? son. a 

a AWWW, 
mown OL i 
NN) szt daughter. Nea ocean Obie 
= bs N\ , msh crocodile. 
> > 1 

| 7 — ¥ it (not 2¢f or ¢f) y mouth, utterance. 

ather. 

&, hr face, sight. 
R oy 6k man-servant. 
> e iy wpon, concerning, because of ; 
<= : 
— = ni b:k¢ maid-servant. before suffixes written “ 
——— 

a Nee var. oa wit road, way, \m in, with (of instrument), from, as; 

side. before suffixes LAN im. 


1 The apparent f written in this word has been shown to be a determinative with some unascertained symbolic 
meaning, see Av. 43, 311. Until recently i/ and df were held to be distinct words, see AZ. 48, 18. 
2 For the reading with final -y see Cairo 20184, &; Brit. Mus. 572. 


POSE C1 Sib = 11) 


a) Transliterate and translate : 


( 
Ol noe @) Se SAA 
IbASY 41 @ Leos =hVAs oul 
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Exerc. III EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
(oS SoS G) a 
wn 6) OSS Be DA HT OO) DoINT AT 
8) S—=Keehs © UPJahbewe sy eg 


(0) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) The crocodile is in the river. (2) The moon rejoices, when the sun is 
in his horizon. (3) Then (2) shall thy name be heard by the vizier. (4) This 
scribe is in his office by day (and) by night. (5) The donkey goes down to the 
city upon another road. (6) The scribe sends this boat, that we may cross in it. 
(7) He rejoices because of thy utterance. (8) This land is in joy, when thou art 
in the sky. (9) He fares down to this city, his daughter with him. 


Es OPN Ly 


§ 41. Biliteral signs (continued from § 31) :— 
li. with z as second consonant : 


1 Sometimes used ? 
to accompany, or even Y Sh 
to replace, a simple 7 see : 
when used as a gram- ili. with ¢ as second consonant : 
matical afformative. 


ao, less accurately =—1, mi? | ti 


eee GO B ke 
iv. with was second consonant : 
AR sw = nw (rarely also for in) “+ hw (rare) ! sw 
an tw SN nw fo bw 4 aw (later aw) 
vn mu Pa rw a sw (old sw) 
v. with 4 as second consonant : 


| 36 WD nb 


§ 42. The triliteral signs (§ 17, 3) represent combinations of three con- 
sonants, and have naturally a far more restricted use than the biliteral signs. 
They need be learnt only as occasion arises. 

Like the biliteral signs, they are usually accompanied by phonetic com- 
plements (§ 32). Two arrangements are particularly frequent: the one consists 


in adding the third consonant only, exx. §*j ¢/e stand up, arise; & pr become ; 
2, sdm hear. 
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The other consists in appending both the second and third consonants, exx. 


1 ufr good, happy, beautiful; $°, «~é live; 22 Zé rest, become at peace. 


Oss. The student may be puzzled at finding 2 in sdm here treated as a triliteral 
sign, while in § 22 it was described as an ideogram. This contradiction must be 
explained. In the case of the triliterals the distinction between phonograms and 
ideograms becomes particularly precarious. Thus probably all words containing the 
consonants 4+7¢+/ are etymologically connected with the verb-stem 4p ‘rest’, ‘be 
propitiated’; they are, moreover, all written with the sign —-& representing a loaf 
placed on a reed-mat—a sign taken over from a word == 4ép ‘altar’, perhaps literally 
‘place of propitiation’, The sign - in any given word may be described as 
ideographic in so far as any connexion of meaning is discernible between that word 
and the word for ‘altar’, ‘place of propitiation’; it may be described as phonetic, on 
the other hand, in so far as the sound-value outweighs, or throws into the shade, such 
similarity of meaning. 


§ 43. Personal pronouns (continued from §§ 33-5) :— 
2. The dependent pronouns! are less closely attached to a preceding 


word than the suffix-pronouns (§ 34), but can never stand as first word of a 
sentence. 


Sing. 1,c. sh wi I, me. Or eys. Varr. as in the corresponding 
suffix (§ 34), D2 DAH? Blt BS ete. 
» 2,m. = fw Thou, thee. Later also & ¢w. 
» ty ie Sea ‘ % Later also © ¢u. 
» 3,m. +S sw He, him, it. Originally sw. 
ee ngrie fo 'sy elepher, it. (‘Early |; later also written | or — 
Originally sy. 
Pets t ofl. ‘sz (see § 46). Later writings ~, [,7,°%. Originally ¢. 
fener c: 7” ..-- We, us, Rarely 2, 
weeac =~ in You. Or *~ gm, later also pm or © ¢7,| also used 
oon : _._/ as suffixes 
» 3,¢ fl;,se They, them. Or |! sx, later also written m= | (§ 34). 


or. Originally sz. 

Ops. 1. For the sw, sy, and s¢ which, from Dyn. XVIII onwards, are occasionally 
found as subject to an adverbial predicate or to the old perfective, and which may 
stand at the beginning of the sentence, see below § 124. See too Add., § 148, 1, OBS. 

Oss. 2, A form 4 is very rarely found as object in place of tz ‘you’. In one 
text ‘thou’ (f.) is used strangely as a suffix-pronoun.” Both are probably explicable 
by § 34, OBS. 4. 


§ 44. Among the chief uses of the dependent pronouns are the following : 
1. as object of any form of the verb® except, as a rule, the infinitive. 


Exx,. UQKJA$ 46-2 wi ‘thou sendest me’; | wl} deaf sw ‘he 
ferried him over’. 


OBS. Sz as object is uncommon, usually being replaced by sz of § 46; some exx. 
may, however, be quoted.° 
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§ 42 


1 See AZ. 30, 16. 


2 Ork, iv. 158, 16. 
8 Urk. iv. 385, 4. 
4 Ork. iv. 158, 17. 
5 Hamm. 199, 6. 


5a SpreG.- PORTN. 
14,16: 


5b So too an archa- 
istic dual, szy, ERM. 
fTymmn, 12, 2. 


6 ERM. Gramm 
p- 83, n. 2. 

7 Erm. Hymn. p. 
40. 

8 After active old 
perfective, ex. Lac. 
IR. 1%, 54; after im- 
perative, Sh. S. 179 ; 
after participles and 
Sdmty fy form, see § 
375: 

© Dend, 9. 11 A; 
Urk. v. 162, 6; Urk. 
iv. 346, 12; 618, 5. 


§ 44 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See above p. 44, 
nis. Vi 


2 Sin. B. 263. Sim. 
Sh. S. 108. 


3 Exx. below § 11g, 
I 


4 Sin, B 223-4. 
5 Sin. B 173-4. 


6 Sin. B 31. 


TSA. S. 161s ew! 
26.13, 723; sw, ZO. 52, 
1; sy, Westc. 10,7; tn, 
Urk. iv. 656, 1. 


8 Inferred from the 
old extended form S¢¢, 
AZ. 30, 20. 


9 Westc. 11, 15. 


10 Stut 1,270, Sim. 
Sh. S. 86-7. 


M1 Siut 1, 272. 


12 Westc. 9, 3-4. Sim. 
SA. S. 115, after nx. 


13 Sh. S. 134. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 693, 8. 


132 Unusual or prob- 
lematic uses, seep. 41, 
n. 2; M.u.K.vs. 6, 5. 


| Urk. iv. 1090, Wk 
tw followed by hr + 
infinitive, see § 324, 
second ex. 


2. after a number of particles like {le zs¢ ‘lo’, (XS mk! ‘ behold’, = xx 
‘not’, ~~ #é¢¢ ‘that’, as well as the relative adjective ~~ z¢y ‘which’ (§ 199); in 
these cases the pronoun frequently serves as suéyect when an adverbial predicate 
follows. 

Exx,. \KoeB AIS AIS mk? wi m-b:h-k behold, I am before thee.? 

ASH—> \B YS wh tw m b2ké behold thou art my servant, litoas my servant. 
Note that the 7 of predication (§ 38) is employed also in this case.° 

1 Xs 22 s(y).m id¢ it was not in my heart.‘ 

ee oo. Sh BK sim pn nty wi hrf this state in which I was, lit. this 
state which I (was) under it. 

3. as sudzect after adjectival predicate. 

Ex. t= cf" yh afr tw hnei thou art happy with me; ° ¢w here is for ¢w, and 


is to be carefully distinguished from the indefinite pronoun of § 47. 


§ 45. Reflexive use of the dependent pronouns.—Like the suffixes 
(§ 36), the dependent pronouns are used reflexively. 
Ex, om SRS OA rai-2°(2) wi hr ht-i 1 placed myself on my belly.” 


1 a 


§ 46. The pronoun ||, s¢ appears to be an old form of the dependent pronoun 
3rd sing. f.,3 which has been specialized for certain particular uses, mainly in place 
of the 3rd plur. ‘they’, ‘them’, or of the neuter ‘it’. 


1. as odject of the verb. 

Exx, sa ["" | ezn-sn st they turned themselves about.? Note the reflexive 
meaning. 

SAIL G'= adi-k sdm st sz-k thou shalt cause (that) thy son hear it.1° 


2. after the particles, etc., named in § 44, 2. 

Exx. \m | Scee— mk st Uft hr-k behold, they (my gifts to thee) are before 
thee?) 

JS bw xty st im the place where it is, lit. which it (is) therein.! 


3. as subject after adjectival predicate. 
Ex. (= )_ = “wT afr str bt nét it is more beautiful than anything.* 


rT IS re 
Oss. For st as object of the infinitive, like a suffix, see § 300." 

§ 47. The indefinite pronoun => ¢w ‘one’, French oz, which we have 
found used like a suffix in the sdm-f form, ex. \3 dd-tw ‘one says’ (§ 39), may 
also be employed after the particles mentioned in § 44, 2 and others like Zr, 
§ 239; es, § 242. 

Ex. KS SHA mk tw dd-tw behold, one says, lit. behold one, one says." 

Oxs. For an independent use of ¢w at the beginning of a sentence, see below 
§ 333; a unique ex. before sdm-tw, see Add. § 148, 1, OBS. For its employment as 
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indicating the passive voice in the sdm-f and other forms of the suffix conjugation see 
§§ 39. 410; in the pseudo-verbal construction zw-¢w occurs (an ex. in § 332), as well 
as wn-in-tw (§ 470); cf. also Zr-tw (k3-tw, iw-tw) sdm-tw-f, §§ 239. 242. 463. A very 
exceptional example after the infinitive used absolutely, § 306 (last ex. but one). 
Syntactically, zw is treated as of masculine gender, see § 511, 5. 


§ 48. Adjectives may be used as epithets, as predicates, or as nouns. 

1. when used as efzthets they follow their nouns, agreeing with them in 
number and gender, The ending sing. f. is = ¢,as with the noun; for the plural, 
see below §§ 72. 74. 

Exx. 84° JIS s&r pn bin this evil counsel. 

S'S ht nbt nfrt every good thing. 

These examples illustrate the fact that ~ zd ‘every’, ‘any’, ‘all’, and 
demonstrative adjectives which, like px, follow their noun, have precedence of 
position over other adjectives. So too the suffixes when used possessively. 

Ex. SW Lle set-f svit his little daughter. 

The word for ‘other’, m. £y, f. £¢, precedes its noun, see Exercise I (a); so 
too the demonstratives #7 ‘this’ and Zf(y) ‘that’, see below § 111. 

With the adjective 7d the plural ending (§ 72) is usually, the fem. ending often, 
omitted in writing, exx. ]]]~ ztrw n6(w) ‘all gods’; 85 Zé nd(2) ‘ everything’. 

Oss. The masc. plur. ending is, however, sometimes shown ;° Copt. zz is invariable. 

2. when used as predicate, the adjective precedes its subject, and 2s zmvariable 
both in gender and in number. 

Exx. J‘ sh xfr id7 my heart is happy. 

JIS Gin sy she is bad. 

Note that a dependent pronoun, not a suffix, is here used as subject (§ 44, 3). 

3. when used as a xoun, the adjective is generally followed by some appropriate 
determinative. Exx. |S 537i ‘small boy’, ‘lad’; J= xfré ‘beautiful 
woman’; }~ %q ufré ‘beautiful cow’. 


§ 49. The ending }* -wy, much more rarely} written $, as regularly in Old 
Egyptian, is sometimes added to adjectival predicates in order to give thefn an 
exclamatory force. 

Ex. J= S29 ufr-wy pr pn how beautiful is this house! ? 

Ops. It is probable that this -wy is merely the masc. dual ending (below § 72) 
with a special signification ; in this case 2fy-wy would mean ‘ twice beautiful’, compare 
modern Arabic marhabatén ‘twice welcome’. 


§ 50. The Egyptian adjective has no special forms to indicate the degrees 
of comparison. Comparison is effected by means of the preposition = 7, 
which here signifies ‘more than’, literally perhaps ‘relatively to’. 

Ex. 7A |_=2LT (ss st x Gt ndt they were more numerous than anything.’ 
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§ 47 


° Dyn. XII, Ann. 
39, 189, 8; Acht. p. 
253 Dyn. XVIII, Urk. 
iv. 384, I. 


1 Stat 3,12; 4, 31; 
Urk, iv. 817, 9. 


DIS OA GIA, OY 
11; Pt.627.629; ERM. 
Hymn. 6, 1; Cairo 
20089, @ 6. 


5 Urk. iv. 693, 8. 


1 Pt. 299. Sim. ee 
bint, Peas. B 1, 


2 Peas, B 1,39. 


§ 51 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§51. The sense of the English neuter (‘it’, ‘thing’) is expressed in Egyptian 


by the feminine. 
of it’.? 


Exx. U®§& dw? ‘an evil (thing)’, ‘evil’ ; ' 
Compare too the use of |l, s¢, see above § 46. 


2 || Ar-s ‘on account 


§ 52. The meaning of the dative is rendered by means of the preposition 


mn % ‘to’, ‘for’, 


Exx. TRISHE ES h3b-k s§ n nb-k thou sendest the sean to thy lord. 


en, 


A pee 


mm Aan n-tn we speak to you. 


VOCABULARY 


A var. 41 di give, place.! 

<> <<. di 5 lan 1 

| vat. ._, 7% give, place. 

1 a mb live; life. 

3 == hth rest, go to rest, become at 


(EN 
peace ; set (of sun); peace (noun). 


BT che stand up, arise. 
bee | & appear, shine (of sun, gods or 
king). 
TINA sf? remember. 
—- C 
res afr good, beautiful, happy. 
JI din bad, miserable. 
pss dw evil, sad. 
= es? plentiful, rich, many. 


| var. = ¢ great, large. 
( eek || iky excellent. 


LS sw empty, free (with m of, 


from). 


v a6 heart, wish. 


i var. 


\ nb every, any, all. 


Se ab lord, master. 


Nn". 


wm mw water. 


AWW 


= 4) hrd child. 


(AQ zty sovereign, monarch. 


QQ mi like. 


ee | mitt likeness ; # mitt likewise. 


1 In this verb appearing in two variant forms (§ 289, 1) A is probably an ideogram depicting some gift, perhaps 


a loaf; as, increasingly common as Dyn. XVIII is approached, represents a hand holding such a gift. 


For a—o is 


sometimes substituted sa, the two usually not being distinguished in hieratic; ao di is not identical with o_o mi. 


19.69 alls Sa Dll ES 


(N.B. 


In analysing complex examples like (1) and (2), the student should first 


transliterate the whole, and then divide it into its component sentences and clauses.) 


(a) Transhterate and translate: 


0) IT epeQe mm 


|) 
Tindi-FoSoNSSASOPPSESNG BT 


Ton DL 
2) Sl 


SABA 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. IV 


eR SJ o-REISSLSAN SO JURY 
eee) eo ee 
fl) AIP TP SATS ASSbS OO OKIE 
mist 7) OPJAl oot 2 NSN 


() Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) How beautiful is this thy house! Behold, it is in my sight (lit. face) like 
heaven. (2) The sun sets in life every day. (3) Behold, thou art with me as 
a maid-servant. (4) She is more beautiful than her daughter. (5) Evil is on 


every side (lit. road). (6) Then we will stand up (and) speak to our good lord. 


(7) Every man is in joy, when he hears (lit. they hear) it. (8) Mayest thou go 
down in peace to thy city. (9) How excellent is this thy counsel in (lit. upon) 
my heart, (O) sovereign, my lord! 


1 For the plural suffix see § 510, 2. 2 A common Egyptian phrase meaning perhaps ‘ to set in full vigour’. 


Wee © NV 


§ 53. Biliteral signs (continued from § 41) :— 
vi. with g as second consonant : 
U up — kp 
vii. with # as second consonant : 
— im ( nM. O or 0 hm 4) km S> om yon tm 


Viii. with z as second consonant: 


kh in of wa (rare) Anal mn Spy] 4n { sn (Sn), later { 
Z, wn 4 mn Yu kn x hn Q sn 


PECULIARITIES OF HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING.! 


§ 54. The classification of the hieroglyphs into (1) ideograms or sense-signs 
and (2) phonograms or sound-signs (§ 6) covers the entire ground, but, as shown 
in § 42, Oss., the line of demarcation between the two classes is often difficult to 
draw. Nor must it be imagined that all the signs contained in the sub-divisions 
of these main groups stand on an equal footing and conform to identical rules ; 
on the contrary, custom plays a very important part in deciding what writings 
are possible and what are not, though variant spellings are very numerous. A 
few examples will make this statement clearer. 
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1See ERM.Gramm.4 
§§ 16-89, where this 
subject is dealt with 
in greater detail; also 
LEF. Gr. §§ 9-66. 


§ 54 


1 See AZ. 49, 155 
Rec. 38, 69-70. Ety- 
mologically the word 
appears to mean ‘ be- 
longing to (##) the 
sedge (sw¢)’, the plant- 
emblem of Upper 
Egypt, as the papyrus 
wd was of Lower 
Eyypt. The etymolo- 
gical feminine ¢ of szw¢ 
remains in the writing 
of ‘king’, although 
variants show #sw to 
have been the conson- 
antal value as early as 
the Pyramids. Some 
scholars prefer to 
transliterate #Sw? or 
n-§wt, but serious 
difficulties then arise 
in the case of the deri- 
vatives msyt ‘king- 
ship’, zsyw ‘kings’, 
etc. A recent alterna- 
tive view regards zsw 
and nifwt as entirely 
different words, see 
JNES. 6, 8. 
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‘House’ (7) is written 
never found. 


C4, much more rarely ca; such a writing as "C7 is 


‘To be firm’, ‘remain’ (mz) is always J or the like, never . 

The club-sign | is used with phonetic (or semi-phonetic) value in a few 
words like [138 4m ‘slave’, |= 4m¢ ‘female slave’, as well as in the common 
expression |,' 4:f ‘ His Majesty’ (see further below, Excursus A, p. 74); but it 
has not otherwise obtained currency as a biliteral for 4m, the sign vu being used 
for that purpose. 

Yet again, some signs used phonetically must be preceded by letters repre- 
senting the whole of their sound-value: so 4 in | _J5q=-¢h 26 ‘thirst’, which 
is phonetic inasmuch as the entire word | _J4q 76 ‘kid’ enters bodily into the 
writing of the etymologically unrelated verb for ‘thirst’; here $j alone is not 
phonetic, since such a writing as 49-4} without | J would be quite abnormal in 
early times. It is useful to describe such signs as phonetic determinatives ; other 
examples are Yin © V4} Gu ‘sentence’, ‘saying’; { (¢”) in {2 {% 4evi ‘ pair of 
horses’; % (7) in Dy 3s mir ‘miserable’. 

Enough has been said to indicate that a correct theoretical account of all 
hieroglyphic spellings would be a very long and tedious undertaking. The 
method of this book ts largely based upon the view that beginners, having once 
mastered the main principles of the writing, should not inguire too curiously into 
the nature of individual spellings, but should learn both the hieroglyphic groups 
and ther transhterations mechanically, It is as unnecessary—to take an extreme 
instance—for the beginner to know why }° § ‘king’, strictly ‘king of Upper 
Egypt’, variant o,f, is to be read zsw and not swt} as it would be for a learner 
of English to know why the word pronounced A/ow is now written ‘ plough’. 

The student must, accordingly, expect to find in the Vocabularies a number 
of spellings which he will not at once understand. In order, however, to elucidate 
a few simple problems that may perplex him at an early stage, some paragraphs 
will be devoted to certain types of peculiar writing. 


§ 55. Abbreviations.—These are commonest in monumental inscriptions, 
stereotyped phrases, formulae, titles, and the like. 

Exx. $)) ag wa sné, in full ?’S >) SI"P «may he live, be prosperous, be 
healthy’ (below § 313, end), attributes bestowed on the king and on honoured 
persons by the gods, and prayed for by men on their behalf; often appended as 
a token of respect to words for ‘king’, ‘lord’, etc. 

= or }) -grw, fuller writing > © | 4h ‘true of voice’, an epithet added 
to the names of dead persons and hence often practically equivalent to our 
‘deceased’. Originally applied to Osiris with reference to the occasion when 
his regal rights, being disputed by Seth, were vindicated before the divine 
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tribunal in Heliopolis. The same epithet is also used in connexion with Horus 
as the ‘triumphant’ avenger of the wrongs done to Osiris. 

J whm cng ‘repeating life’, another epithet given to deceased persons in 
Dyn. XVIII and thereabouts. 

vA he nf, in full Us5=4, ‘victorious bull’, an attribute ascribed to the 
Pharaoh. 

1K n-sw-bit! ‘king of Upper and Lower Egypt’, literally ‘he who belongs to 
the sedge of Upper Egypt and the bee of Lower Egypt’; compare Wo ity 
‘king of Lower Egypt’, a derivative in -y from d2¢.? 

—> hsty-r, literally ‘foremost in position’,a common term for local princes or 
mayors. 

N\ | ll ey-r 2mw-ntr ‘ overseer of the priests’, more fully \7‘T{]] (§ 73). 


§ 56. Graphic transpositions.*—Signs are sometimes transposed, either 
in order to give a more pleasing appearance or for some less assignable reason. 

A small sign may be placed under the breast of a bird even when the latter 
has to be read first; thus 4, according to the word in which it occurs, may be 
read either ¢w or wt; Sy similarly either ¢ or #7. 

Thin vertical signs show a peculiar tendency to precede a bird which they 
ought properly to follow. Exx. {® wd instead of ${; | wa? in place of ¥]; 
PANS 242 ‘ field’ as variant of Kf"; FX A mr ‘ pyramid’ always for \i—A. 

Economy of space is one reason for such writings as [x J for {LJx sds ‘star’; 
JaJ for 2) IY 4ry-hb(t)* ‘lector-priest’. So too in vertical columns | _ is of 
frequent occurrence for (lo -y¢ and fm for af ¢ 4x rdwy ‘under the feet (of)’. 


§ 57. Transpositions with honorific intent.—There is a common 
tendency to write words like +> 4 nsw ‘king’ and |} zr ‘god’, as well as the 
names of specific kings and gods, before closely connected words which in actual 
speech were pronounced first. Exx. }{} ss usw ‘scribe of the king’; |] 4-ntr 
‘servant of god’, i.e. ‘priest’; of mz Re ‘like Rec’; (Ad) mry Tmn ‘beloved 
of Amin’. Note that abbreviated writings are here frequent. 


§ 58. Monograms.—(1) In certain verbs involving the notion of movement 
the ideogram ~~ is combined with a phonogram. 
So with | z: Ql» dz come. 
» 5: |Z és go (imperative); SA ms bring, offer; A_J~ sé bring, 
conduct, pass. 
» =$: wa sm go. 
» =: Fy} Zt take, carry off. 
» Onw,in: 4 in bring, fetch. 
» sw» ssa: IY h\~a 53m guide, lead. 
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§ 55 


1 Vocalized as in- 
stbya in a cuneiform 
tablet from Boghaz 
Keui; see 4Z. 49, 17. 

* AZ. 28, 125; 49, 
19. 


8 See Rec. 25, 139; 
Pyr. iv. § 17. i 


4 Probable meaning 
‘holder of the ritual 
book’, hence /4(¢), 
not 44; see JEA. 41, 
11,n. 3.Sim.4r(¢)- tr 
‘necropolis’ omits the 
fem. ending, EA. 24, 
244; so too nd(Z), 
§ 48, 1. 


5 Cf. also ‘ beloved 
of his lord’ written 
nbf mry, e.g. Sinat 
87; ‘ praise god’ writ- 
ten nly di}, e.g.p.173, 
last ex. 


§ 58 


1 Reading from late 
variants (BRUGSCH, 
Worterbuch 976) and 
from Coptic enkeé. Cf. 
also the play on words 


PY. 375 39+ 


12 See Oxom. II, 
237%. 


2 See M. Bur- 
CHARDT, Dze altka- 
naanaischen Fremd- 
worte und Eigenna- 
men im Aegyptischen, 
Leipzig,1909-10. Also 
particularly W. F. 
EDGERTON, ‘Eg. Pho- 
netic Writing’ in 7A 
OS 60, 473, mainly 
an answer to W. F. 
ALBRIGHT, Zhe Vo- 
calization of the Eg. 
Syllabic Orthography, 
New Haven, 1934. 


8 JEA. iv, Pl. IX, 
10. Sim. Ur. iv. 648, 
5; 650, 6. 


4 Urk. iv. 1119, 2. 
Sim. in Dyn. XT], BA. 
ii, p. 30. 


5 Leb, 145-6. 


® See AZ. 56, 61. 


“7 Sh, S. 38, con- 
trasted with 106. Sim. 
nkt(-ti), Peas. B 1,116. 


® Urk. iv. 363. 


® Peas. B 1, 199. 
10 Urk, iv. 1111, 
ML Ork, iv. 1112. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


(2) Some other common monograms are: 


{ or { in ¢v season SA mm hrt-hrw daytime 


{ in rap be young } vs(w) southern - ch palace 
a mi, m a Smew Upper Egypt -4 war judge 
§ 59. Defective and superfluous writings.—Such writings as — B9 


for rmt ‘men’, ‘people’, and {46 for ££} ‘ beer’ are in no way at variance with 
the rules already given, but are apt to puzzle beginners. The omission of # and 
m here is probably due to calligraphic reasons; but the Egyptian was under no 
obligation to prefix to an ideogram more phonetic signs than were needed to 
remove obscurity. Conversely, a superfluous w is inserted in | ®*S d(w)/ ‘flesh’, 
‘meat’, Coptic showing that Zf is to be read.’* 


§ 60. Group-writing.2—A peculiar method of writing with biliteral instead 
of alphabetical signs, e.g. —= © for ¢, fi, 4 for Z, and with some other groups, 
e.g. OM 43 for 2, 9,,, for ¢; especially often in foreign words or etymologically 
obscure names, e.g. | 4) Sv, a foreign land, to be transliterated 742, not 
Lhwiw*; > == mt, not smitw,taman’sname. Traces already in the Pyramid 
Texts, and partial exx. even in some M.E. words, e.g. Yj dati-f for ddt-/, § 409. 


§ 61. Determination of compounds.—Compounds and other closely 
connected groups of words may show one common determinative or group of 
determinatives; exx. Jo! dw-nd ‘every one’, lit. ‘every place’; @ 8" 
ré-@t ‘a wise man’, lit. ‘a knower of things’. Doubtless for this reason titles 
preceding the name of their owner are usually left without a determinative of 
their own, ex. ff t=yh sf VGz ‘the scribe Nakht’. 


§ 62. Avoidance of the repetition of like consonantal signs in con- 
tiguity.°— When, for inflexional or other reasons, two like consonants either fell 
together or else came into close contact so as not to be separated by a full vowel, 
there was a strong tendency to write them but once. Thus, within the limits of 
a single word, \C™~ m(w)¢" is written for (C—~)Jl m(w)e-42 (§ 309), JR inf for 
Je” inf (§ 413). In the kind of verbs known as geminating (see below § 269) 
this rule is still stricter, the alternative writing with repetition being practically 
excluded, 

The same tendency not seldom manifests itself when a word ending with 
a certain consonant is immediately followed by another word beginning with the 
same consonant, ex. <~A# ||| év-m-é ést for ir-mwz is st ‘lo, I did it’. This case 
occurs particularly often with uniconsonantal words or the like, so that they then 
find no expression at all in the writing; exx. |W lxelc %, atw ivf m for 
di'tw ivf m m ‘by what means (lit. with what) shall one ferry across?’;® [Qn 
smi-sn-f for smi-sn n+f ‘ they report to him’! beside [2/4 


a 
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Conversely, a consonant is sometimes abnormally repeated, doubtless to mark 
the retention of a sound that in other combinations had fallen away; exx. 7 J” 
I) mn BS MA sb-sn20 we for sb-su wi ‘they shall convey me’;? \>-— P38 min n wi 


for mtn wi ‘behold ye me’;? £\ Wear wet tn for wet-n ‘our road’. 
CE Add. for § 62a. 


§ 63. Doubtful readings.—A consequence of the complex and often defec- 
tive nature of hieroglyphic writing is that scholars are still often in doubt as to 
the correct transliteration of words. Thus {45 A&t ‘beer’ (§ 59) is in other 
books on Egyptian almost universally read Z4¢; in old-fashioned works }* § 
nsw ‘king’ is regularly rendered as swtz; and so forth. Among readings which 
are not yet fully established we incline to guwty for qq ‘sculptor’, sdwty for A 
‘treasurer’, Where there is a choice, shorter readings are preferable to long 


ones; thus we read mi for “—l\(4 ‘moor’, though the stem is probably mind. 
——p See Add. for § 63a. 


§ 64. Personal pronouns (continued from §§ 43-6) : 
3. The independent pronouns‘ almost always stand at the beginning of 
the sentence (exceptions § 300), and are more or less emphatic in meaning. 


sing. 1t,c, © ink L. Also written | °° | 238 or 23h; early 
also © *; king sometimes 34,7 SP? 

eco ml. Ste Thou. 
Peet. |e. aes ahou., Later also | ztz.° 
Pa sititee. 7if He, it. 
pee sy’ fh gets She, it. From Dyn. XVIII also “= 

Plur. 1, c. \Ahron, Yim za We. Hitherto noted only in very late texts.!° 
» 2, Ce mm ttn You. —_ Later also ““"-m mttn. 
React. fest They. Later also “mem 


These pronouns often stand in parallelism to the particle (§ 227) or pre- 
position (§ 168) |4 zz followed by a noun, and are clearly related to that word 
etymologically. 

Oss. This series is closely connected with the personal pronouns in Hebrew and 
Arabic. The element zz is probably demonstrative in origin, the ¢ may be that of 
the feminine, and the variable endings are mainly those of the suffix-pronouns. 

In the Pyramid Texts and the Old Kingdom the place of the forms above 
given for the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. is occupied by an earlier type of independent 
pronoun formed from the dependent pronouns by the addition of #12 The two 
masculines have survived into Middle Egyptian as archaisms. 

Sing. 2,c. = ¢wt Thou. Later Sf] ¢wé.1 

» 3c + swt  He,she, it. Originally s+. 


Oss. Zwt and swt were originally masculines only ; in Middle Egyptian they 
are found for both genders.4* Szw/7 as a particle meaning ‘ but’, see below § 254. 
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§ 62 


1 Sin. B 171. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 47, 21. 23. 
Forthe loss of # in-sz, 
in see § 34, OBS. 4. 

APACE Lhe 7 85°35 
Mar. Adyd. ii. 30, 33. 

3 Peas. B i 


8, 6.9. So already in 
Pyr., see AZ. 44, 80, 
n. 2 and above p. 34, 
n. 1a. 


4 AZ. 29,1213 30, 
15; GUNN, Studies, 
p. 46. 

5 Cairo 20007. 

6 AZ. 23, 8. 

7 Ork. iv. 813, 9. 

8 Urk. iv. 835, 15. 


° Mu. K. 2,8. 9. 


10 JEA, 24, 106. 


11 PSBA, 22, 325. 


12 4Z. 30, 17. For 
Sit seeabove p. 46, n.8. 


18 Already in ERM. 
Hymn. i, 5. 

4 Twt, see ERM. 
Hymn.1,5; Urk.iv. 
222, 10; 229, 12; 343. 
to, Swt, see 2b. 221, 
145 257,9. 115 258, 2, 


§ 65 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Sh. S. 86-7. Sim. 


Peas. B 2, 38-9. 


2 Urk. iv. 368. 
3 Peas. B 2, 26, 
4 Urk. iv. 1166. 


5 Common as am. 


proper name, 


§ 65. The uses of the independent pronouns to be noted at this point are: 

1. as sudzect of sentences with directly juxtaposed zomznal predicate. 

Exx. D2 jam ink it-k 1 am thy father. 

<— Gl xéf szs he is her son. 

Poy fwe nbz thou art my lord. 

2. as suéject of sentences with aazectival predicate. This. use is almost 
confined to the Ist pers. sing. 

Ex. OS ink nfr | am good. 

In both uses a certain degree of emphasis rests upon the pronouns, and in 
some contexts it would be desirable to translate, ‘it is I (who am) thy father’, 
‘it is I (who am) good’, etc. © 

Observe carefully that it is against Egyptian usage to employ the indepen- 
dent pronoun when the predicate is adverbial; ‘thou art in the house’ may be 


rendered by JOU or by KS FAC, but not by SOA 


§ 66. Word-order.—-It is now necessary to supplement what was said on 
this score in §§ 27. 29. 

The dative (§ 52) differs from other adverbial phrases (i.e. preposition 
accompanied by a noun) in its tendency to follow as closely as possible the word 
that governs it. The following sentence exemplifies the usual word-order. 

MQN aay SB Ao EAS S somi sh sétz pn n nb-f m niwt tn the scribe 
reports this secret to his lord in this city. 

This word-order is, however, modified when the suézect or object is a pronoun; 
also when the preposition z governs a suffix-pronoun So as to form a d@aézve case. 
In these conditions the rule is ¢ha¢ a noun must not precede a pronoun and that 
the dependent pronoun must not precede a suffix. 

Exx. 0, JA=> 4:6-f tw he sends thee. 

mh JaH >My 425 tw sé the scribe sends thee. 

lL \~krRAQxH a tn szf his son ferries you across; or ‘you ferry his son 
across’, since ¢z may be the suffix just as well as the dependent pronoun. 

B— Ix Eo |, wid-wit wf st I answered (S¢m-n-f form § 67) it to him.? 

Ga 22 2-& st sf the scribe brings it to thee. 

OVA ree OS TA Z:b-n wn nbn afr st hrs our good lord has 
sent to us a despatch about it. 

RB PIR NT , cewe-wy n-s st how like (to) her it is !? 

~~, uz nk st it does not belong to thee, lit. it is not to thee. 

(B=) iw wk hrw nfr holiday is thine, lit. a good day is to thee.* 

\ BK iw:f wi he is mine, lit. he is to me. 

Certain particles, termed enclitics (§ 226), which cannot stand at the 
beginning of a sentence, may take precedence of the subject (when a noun) or 
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the object or the dative. Such are gr¢ ‘now’ (often best left untranslated), 7f 
(with wishes, commands, questions, etc.), and 4m ‘assuredly’ in the following 
examples. 

— NESS = lf iva) grt mehet-(i) r rd n ntr + now I made my 
tomb at the staircase of the great god.' 

(Ay CLUSEY YL sddi xf wk mitt ivy \et me relate to thee the like 
thereof.” 

Similarly in more complex constructions, as |}eo JA 4 sw hm ty-f ‘and 
now indeed he was returning’. See § 148, I. 

Such non-enclitic particles as \S w& ‘behold’, ~~ zx ‘not’ (§ 44, 2) stand 
at the beginning of the sentence, preceding even the verb. Examples below 
§ 119, and often. 


Oss. Exceptional word-order is more often than not due to motives of emphasis, 
see below §§ 146 foll.; but compare also § 507. 


§ 67. The Sdm-n-f form.—This second common form of the verb is 
constructed, as regards its pronominal or nominal subjects, as well as in its mode 
of expressing the passive, exactly like the s¢m-f form (§ 39). From that form it 
differs only in the insertion of an zxseparadle element »™ 2 immediately after the 
verb-stem or after any determinative which the verb-stem may have. 

Exx. AA's | ddhe sde-ni Grw-f | heard his voice. 

LS | AS Sh sdm-n ntr brw the god heard the voice. 

A ~—|\ } sdm-n st ntr the god heard it. 

LS 23) 9 Sh sdm-n-tw Grw the voice was heard. 

CIA pr-n-f he went out. 

OYIAT Y= 4:6-n nk nb-k thy lord has sent to thee. 

(Ab ys 2s-2-¢w-2 1 was born. 

Observe that the rules of word-order given in § 66 apply also here. A full 
paradigm is unnecessary; the one point to remember is that the formative z is 
inseparable from the verb-stem. 

In its origin the sdm-1:f form appears to have resulted from the combination 
of a passive participle with a dative of possession or agential interest. Thus 
CIA pr-n-f would mean ‘gone out to him’, A\L sdm-n-f ‘heard to him’. 

Since the sdm-n-f form expresses essentially what occurs or happens to 
someone or by his agency, it was at the start no less indeterminate, as regards 
time-position, than-the sdm-f form. We shall later on become acquainted with 
one affirmative use (§ 414, 5) in which the s‘dm-n-f must be translated as an 
English present; and so too very frequently when it is preceded by the 
negative word x ‘not’ (§ 105, 3). These are, however, exceptional cases; almost 
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1 Cairo 20099, 2. 
Sim, 26. 20538, li.c 1; 
20539 ii. d 6. 

2 Sh. S.21. Sim. 24, 
12; before dep. pron, 
2b. 10. 


3 Sin. R 15. 


§ 67 


1 Led.141, Sim. P. 
Kah, 28, 21; 29, 12; 
Urk., iv. 1090, 14. 


2 BH.i.8, 10, Sim. 
Feas. R 7. 59. 


3 Westc.8,8. Sim. 
Sin. B 189-90; P. 
Kah. 30, 31; Peas. 
B1, 74-5; Ure. iv.17, 
7 


4)S2.S..67. Sim. 
BH. i. 25, 13; Brit. 
Mus. 614, 3; Hamm. 
113,93 199,6; Cairo 
205 38, 11.43. 4; 20543, 
a13; Urk. iv. 34, 5. 
It. 16; 55, 163; 131, 
14; 748, 2. 6. Io. 


5 Cairo 20538, ii.d9. 
Other exx. see § 452, 
t 2: 


® Sin. B 238. 
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everywhere else the sdm-n-f form is restricted to past time. It is thus employed 
of past time in affirmative sentences, where it may have the meaning of the 
English past tense (‘he heard’), of the English present perfect (‘he has heard’), 
or of the English past perfect (‘he had heard’) ; the latter two uses are particularly 
common in clauses of time (see below § 212). 

Exx. ...as a man longs to see his home {7/43 Ni) A Eah ia rnput 
¢$:¢ m ndrt (when) he has passed many years in imprisonment.! 

His Majesty proceeded in peace, [Spal Sef y.!' sér-nf bftywf (when) 
he had overthrown his enemies.? 


§68. The compound verb-form iw Sdm-n-f.—We have seen (§ 29) that 
| zw, properly the copula ‘is’ or ‘are’, confers upon sentences with adverbial 
predicates the value of a detached or independent statement. It is also frequently 
employed before the sdm-n-f form in main clauses to mark some more or less 
important event in a narration. 

Exx. The prince came to the king and said: lef" Biffle tw in-n2 Ddi 
I have brought Djedi.? English present perfect. 

(avr Ly iw wp-nf rf ri he opened his mouth to me.4 
tense. 

The student should make use of this form at the beginning of narrative 
sentences in the Exercises, reserving the simple sdm-n-f for subsidiary sentences. 
The form iw sdm-n-f, to which we shall return later (§ 464), gives a certain 


English past 


smoothness and elegance to recitals of past events. 


§ 69. Verbal sentences as noun clauses.—A striking characteristic of 
Egyptian is the ease with which it can treat an entire sentence asa noun. We 
often find words having the form of verbal sentences, without any equivalent of 
English ‘that’ by way of introduction, as oéject of verbs of saying, thinking, 
wishing, etc., or as sudject of their passives; and a similar use occurs after 
prepositions. Sentence-like groups of words thus used we call noun clauses. 

We shall be much concerned with such constructions in the later parts of 
this book. For the moment all that is needful is to state the principle and to 
illustrate it in one particular case, namely after the verb (r)az ‘give’, ‘place’, 
‘cause’ (§ 70). 


§ 70. The Sdm-f form after (r)di.—The verb (r)di ‘give’, ‘ place’ often 
takes as odject another verb in the sdm-f form, and then means ‘cause’ or ‘allow’. 

Ex, wiyho\\ == diz sdm-tn 1 cause you to hear, lit. 1 give (that) you hear.® 

Similarly as sudzec¢t of the passive of (7)diZ. 

Ex. So || PUONIAAN, view) iryi hrw m 72 1 was allowed to pass 


(lit. one gave I passed) a day in Yaa.° 
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Wear Bor ACR AY: 


B in bring, fetch, remove. 
A, 


WU wp open. 


ox 
TKA Sm go, walk. 
“= \\ gm find. 


(J noon wb be pure, clean; det. x 
(ordinary) priest. 


ie Ix 4h wsd answer (x ‘to’ persons). 
i bo 4h hkkr hunger (vb. and n.); 


hungry. 
\_JSiimm Ah #3 thirst (vb.); thirsty. 
iar mn efficient, beneficent, ex- 


cellent. 
MAT hiy naked. 
ANe Kmt the Black Land, i.e. 


Egypt. 
"PS Dirt the Red Land, ive. the 
Desert. 


Ao ®ca Anw interior; det. @, the 
(royal) Residence. 


aes) sw brother ; Ll snut sister. 


0 ni Amt woman, wife. 
jax\ 


} Ns) im (male) slave; rN, hmt female 
slave. 


Le ee varr. eel 1 My nsw king 


of Upper Egypt, king. 
a var. Bina) utr god. 
ao é bread. 


ie 6 Ankt beer. 
a 


iJ Fr hés clothes, clothing. 


= AR tsm hound, dog. 


o (early also a) sz back ; m-s? at the 
back of, following after. 


manne hand, arm. 


Peer ne 1S RV, 


(2) Transhterate and translate : 


(1) a Sm SSH A 20 me) Si me BU Tm 


MINT 
PLN 


2) DLPIA SBT B— Ae I 
(3) (BLO AN IL of NAS 


een 
See tt 


ENVIS pass 


[ae obo © SVS oP Lie © A 


1 1 lawn www 


eee OO Ise! OS 


awn | | ww 


IoPetbro er o TIT Up sade—leb= 


Exerc. V EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Also with value 
36, § 41. 


2 Also with value 
hw, § 41. 


3 See FAULKNER, 
The Plural and Dual 
in Old Egyptian, Brus- 
sels, 1929; ERMAN, 
Die Pluralbildung des 
Aegyptischen, Leipzig, 
1878; also Rec. 35, 
75. For the dual, see 
AZ. 47, 42. 


4 Cf. ityw ‘fathers’, 
but here -yw is written 
out only rarely before 
Dyn. XIX, see 4Z. 
48, 25. 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transhteration : 

(1) The scribe opened his mouth that he might answer the king: (O) 
sovereign, my lord! Thou art greater than any god. Thou art my lord, I am 
thy slave. This thy humble servant! is like a hound following after thee. The 
Black Land (and) the Red Land rejoice (because) thou art (#w-%) beneficent king. 
(2) He caused them to go down to the boat. (3) How evil is‘thy utterance; 
thou art not (§ 44, 2) my brother. (4) She is my sister; she is in thy hand as 
a slave. 


1 «This thy humble servant’ is to be rendered simply 434 7m ‘the servant there’, a respectful circumlocution for the 
Ist pers. sing. in Middle Egyptian. See AZ. 27, 122; 30, 126. 


LESS ©: Now 


§ 71. Biliteral signs (continued from § 53) :— 
ix. with 7 as second consonant : 


<> ir bel pr | mr» MM kr (not to be confused with BD g). 
SX wr XY or SS mr ? hr dr 


x. with % as second consonant : 
— 4h Sph mh DH mh 


§ 72. Number of nouns and adjectives.°—There are three numbers in 
Egyptian, sengular, plural, and dual. The dual is used only for pairs of things 
or persons. 


Sing. m. has no special ending. Ex. |} $$ sz brother. 


»  f. ends in -¢. Ex. | 9 sad sister. 

Plur.'m,, 45, Ex. 13,8, sew brothers. 
PAs Pema tues Ex. J o® 4 snw¢ sisters. 

Dualm. ,, ,, -2y. Ex. |} }yh3h sawy pair of brothers. 
Vos ft Runge rae e's Ex. § \s#9 svty pair of sisters. 


Note that the plural of zsw ‘king’ is written },° ||! or $2. NQAR! nsyw (?)4 


§ 73, Writing of the plural and dual.—1. The oldest method consisted 
in the repetition of the ideogram with which the singular was written, thrice for 
the plural, twice for the dual. 


Exx. Sing. Plur. Dual 
ca (53) gr house. CASI prw houses. E+ prwy the two houses. 
< (>) ivt eye. — = irty the (two) eyes. 
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WRITING OF THE PLURAL AND DUAL § 73 


This method of writing is archaistically retained in many monumental 
inscriptions of the Middle and New Kingdoms. The phonetic spelling of the 
words often precedes the ideograms, which thus appear as determinatives (§ 23). 

Exx. Plur. _—®pApam srw officials. Dual 2°38 '()/) ¢¢xwy pair of obelisks. 

» a» O00 nhwet trees. » Sue Cty pair of limbs. 


ans 
2. On the same principle, words that are written purely phonetically may 
have their component sound-signs, or some of them, repeated. This again, so 
far as Middle Egyptian is concerned, is for the most part a consciously archaistic 
practice. 
Exx. Sing. Plur. Dual 
| ntr god. 17] wtrw gods. | utrwy pair of gods. 


oS om 


— 
. *# name. am, *RW Names. 


{U hk: magic. {UU L&:w magical spells. 
3. Towards the end of the Old Kingdom a determinative of plurality, 


consisting of three strokes '' 1, '', |, or |, more rarely of three dots °°, 2, came into 


general use.’ Asa rule it accompanies some sign or signs which in earlier times __* Superstition, as 
: ° 4 a: well as motives of 
would have been written thrice, and serves as substitute for the repetition. abbreviation, aye 
in e€ eve: opmen 4 
Exx. | 5% # saw ‘brothers’ for old } oP ysyh yh acerltee. 25) 73,5) 42. 
| , 51, 18 
| ntrw ‘gods Rea ail || 
’ 
C4! prw ‘houses » 9 Eda 


Sometimes, however, the ‘ plural strokes’ stand independently as the mark 
of plurality, as in => xfrw ‘beautiful’ (m. plur.); they may even accompany 
words that are plural only in meaning, not in grammatical form. 

Exx. |" sz they. 5.23 3, rdyt people, subjects. ¥4 ¢37 many. 

4. The sign », less frequently 1, which is seen in the dual endings } -wy 
and \ -¢y (§ 72), was originally a mark of duality employed, like the plural strokes 
111, to obviate the repetition of ideograms; thus the archaic writing § 0 saty 
‘pair of sisters’ was at first no more than an abbreviation of }"~ A. Since, 
however, Old Egyptian orthography habitually omitted the -y of the dual endings 
-wy and -ty, the substitute » of the original pair of ideograms soon came to be 
interpreted as that semi-vowel. By the beginning of the Middle Kingdom, 
accordingly, » had ceased to be a special mark of duality and had become a 
sound-sign for -y, with a use restricted to the terminations of words. Henceforth 
‘pair of sisters’ is written |} (9) say, where » is y and where the determinatives 
sis have to be added. 


Oss. The sign | originally represented consonantal (semi-vocalic) y, but at the 
beginning of some words it seems to have possessed a value indistinguishable from 
\ 75 hence it is transliterated 7 At the end of words y is written | or «, but * On this question 
x see Verbum, i, §§ 109 
not as a rule interchangeably ; ||| may occur as last letter but one, see above § 20.” fol. 
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§ 74 


1 Peas. R105=B1, 
62. Sim. Sin. B196; 
Sh. S. 165; Urhk. iv. 


IIO5, 4. 
Th. LASS ils 22. 


3 Sh. S. 87. 
4 Sin. B 16. 


5 AZ. 13, 76. 

& Sin. B 63. 

™ P. Kah. i, 3. 
8 Peas. Bt, 167. 
® P. Kah. 6, 9. 


as AW tian ES 
Rec. 38, 197. A con- 
vincing ex. Avm. 103, 


1 Leb. 65. 


12 Leb. 106. See too 
below § 263, Ar sn-nw 


“SY 


13 Coffins, B 4 C, 84. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 74. Omission of the plural and dual endings.—As seen in the last 
section, the plural and dual numbers of nouns were usually indicated by repetitions 
of signs or by the use of special determinatives. All the more readily, therefore, 
could the actual phonetic terminations -w and -w#, -wy and -ty, be omitted in the 
writing. Hence we find fl—}} # in place of [yp #, svw ‘officials’, 74,9 in place 
of 8,9 nédty ‘ pair of ladies’; indeed, the abbreviated spellings are the commoner, 
the full feminine plural being especially rare. For example, Uy! usually, nay 
possibly always, replaces the theoretically correct full writing *u$ 2 Zmwt 
‘women’, ‘ wives’. 

In the case of adjectives, the plurals and duals of which were formed in the 
same way as with nouns, such abbreviated spellings are yet more common. The 
ending of the feminine plural is here zever fully written out, and even the plural 
strokes may be omitted; {/=, and }— are equally legitimate writings of wfrwt. In 
the masculine plural of the adjective the plural strokes are often dispensed with, 
exx. R22 DIAS spdw das(w) ‘fat birds’; —x_l YS 42 wedw ‘ sturdy oxen’. 

Oss. As we have seen (§ 48), = 6 ‘all’, ‘any’, ‘every’ was early often written 
as though invariable, but occasional variants show that this was not the case. 


§ 75. After nouns in the dual 


1. the sign for the suffix ist pers. sing. is occasionally preceded by \Q y, 
exx ~'* yh cyt ‘my hands’; * =-Q ff 38 rdwy-t ‘my feet’.! 

2. the suffixes 2nd and 3rd m. sing. and 3rd f. sing. sometimes show an 
ending » -y,5 exx. —“S“> ewy-fy ‘his two hands’® (also written 
[2-7 spty-ky ‘thy two lips’;* “o§¢[l, mnty-sy ‘her two thighs’. In this 
case the dual ending is occasionally omitted after the noun, ex. “> gs(wy)-fy 
‘its two sides ’.!° 


see he 


§ 76. The use of — -/y just mentioned (§ 75, 2) is extended, strictly speaking 
inaccurately, to certain words 

1. having dual form but singular meaning, ex. ST AA(wy):fy ‘its end’) 

2. having singular form but a meaning with some implication of duality, 
ex. Vo Bye sa-nw-fy ‘his fellow’, lit. ‘his second’.™ 


§ 77. Apparent duals and plurals.—1. Certain words ending in -w, 
mostly abstracts, are by a false analogy written like plurals (§ 73, 2. 3); exx. }}f 
nfrw ‘beauty’ ; = mnw ‘memorial’, ‘monument’; 1 \\ $*~ Zw ‘ neighbourhood’, 
‘time’. Similarly, certain words ending in -wy and -ty, though not really duals, 
are apt to be written as such; exx. [KX] Gwy ‘night’; 8 (var. &) niwty 
‘belonging to a town’. However, 94 (var. Q) phty ‘strength’ was early a true 
dual ;1* whether } XC fffP Zx¢y ‘ period’, ‘end’ was so or not is doubtful. 


2. Other words sometimes written like plurals, such as \> 9 


> ‘ ° > 
1 eee Wes 
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ADJECTIVES IN -Y § 77 
™ nbw ‘gold’, are treated grammatically as singulars ; ‘m= mw ‘water’ is SOMe- 1 Leyden V3, 4; 
times a plural,' sometimes a singular.? we pa 
in. . 


3. Many collectives? in -¢ are written with the plural strokes, though they 
are really feminine singulars and are so treated syntactically; exx. “4.59 
mnmnt ‘herd’; % |\lo% Lnyd ‘sailors’. 

4. The plural of 3} rm ‘man’ (Latin 4omo) is written — 
appears from such phrases as 


ee OR aay but 
~_, 29S ‘all men’? to be Deedes a feminine collec- 
tive vd(¢); very rarely the Ja Res sav rmtt nb¢ is found.* 


§ 78. Status pronominalis.—When a suffix-pronoun is added to certain 
feminine nouns, an apparently intrusive -w occasionally appears before the 
feminine ending -¢. Exx. [2 dt ‘boat’,® but TS 2 — Hut ‘his boat’ ;" 
(Tx wet ‘ meat ’,® but (JP our webwéf ‘his meat’.® 

OBs. This phenomenon is due to a displacement ofthe accent when the suffix is 
added ; some such pronunciation as dapé (from original dépwat) may be assumed 
for the status absolutus, becoming depwatef, with the original w retained under the 
protection of the accent, in the status pronominalis. The Latin terms here used are 


borrowed from the grammarians of Coptic, where such modification of the noun 
before the suffix is regular. 


§ 79. Adjectives in -y.!\—The ending -y is employed to form adjectives 
from nouns and prepositions. Exactly the same formation exists in the Semitic 
languages, and the Arabic grammarians have invented for it the term mzsde- 
adjectives, or ‘adjectives of relationship’; this name is sometimes applied to 
the Egyptian counterparts. Examples are: 

From } $3? sw ‘south wind’, m.” 
sing. m. 1.‘ or } “sy ‘southern’, 

» f£ Lo or fe rsyé (rst). 
plur. m. $$, 7, or L$ rsyw (rsw). 

» £ },%, or Lo rsywt (rswt, rst). 


From “\7 mhyt ‘north wind’, f! 
ENS, Or "\ mhyty (mhty) ‘northern’. 
“A= or N\ mhytyt (mhit). 
eer SS I ies). 
ma, OF 4 mhytywt (mhtwt, mhtt). 

From the preposition = 7 (|= Zr) ‘to’. 
sing. m. Yj, | or |= try ‘relating to’, 
Rion de wor | ivy (ire). 
plur. m. |}! ixyw, trw. 
» £. YS or VS wrywe (iri, ir). 
As the above writings indicate, the formative -~y is never written out 
in the feminines, and the semi-vowels y and w are also elsewhere usually 
suppressed ; for reasons of practical convenience, the less correct transliterations 
given in brackets are to be preferred asa rule. The -y of the m. sing. is often, 
but by no means always, written out, and as regards the m. plur. the latent 


‘connected with’. 
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5 See Rec. 31, 83. 


4 Peas, R 52. 


5 Siut 1, 225. See 
too Kec. 35, 77. 


6 Peas. B 1, 126. 

™ Peas. B 2, 103. 

8 Stut 1, 276. 

9 Stut 1,275. Other 
exx., see JE A. iv. 35, 
n.8; also sd;w¢-2, Brit. 
Mus. 574, 12-13 and 
with y for w, sdzyt-(2), 
Stut 5, 7. 


10 See AZ. 19, 44; 
44, 93. 


11 See AZ, 44, 1. 


§ 79 


1 Differing from 3, 
with which it is often 
confused, only in the 
rounded back of the 
head and the rather 
plumper breast. But 
in painted inscrip- 
tions the colour is 
brown. 


2 Pt, 69. 75+ 435> 


8 This hieroglyph 
represents the tongue, 
which is ‘ what-is-in- 
the-month’; hence its 
value imy-r is due to 
a kind of graphic pun, 
see AZ. 40, 142; 42, 
142. 


4 Siut1,350. The 
suffix in mhtyJ, ‘his 
northern one’, scil. 
‘boundary’, B.H, i. 
25,50, hasits ordinary 
possessive sense; sim. 
the first ex. on p. 63. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


presence of that semi-vowel is betrayed by the use of the sound-sign }, 4w 
(¢yw)} in derivatives from-f. nouns (so mytyw above) or from m. words ending 
in Z, ex. 2) ,%, Gtyw ‘opponents’, ‘enemies’, an adjective used as a noun and 
derived from the preposition > ¢/¢ ‘before’, ‘opposite’. 
Oss. In Old Egyptian the formative was either omitted or else written with 
-i, An alternative ending & -w survives in some nouns like Ads Arw ‘lower 
part’ and J. mitw ‘ peer’? 
Prepositions that have a special form before the suffixes exhibit the same or 
a similar form in their derivative adjectives in -y. 
Exx. | ivy ‘relating to’ from = 7 ‘to’ (form with suffixes = 7: but 
occasionally also |= zr-) : 
iS uery taboves ip a apon (aes, i 2 kr) 
\+S émy ‘(whois) in’? , Kem‘in’ (,, , ‘s VK tm) 
In titles and the like these adjectives are sometimes abbreviated in such 
a way as to be indistinguishable from the prepositions from which they are 
derived. Exx. ( imy-r ‘overseer’, variants \\, —1,° lit. ‘ one-who-is-in-the- 
mouth’ (of his subordinates) ; @© 4vy-¢p 7 ‘ great chief’ of a province, lit. ‘great 
one-who-is-over-the-head ’. 
Owing to their resemblance in sound to duals, some adjectives in -y from 
feminine nouns are written with a twofold ideogram (see above § 77, 1). 
Exx. 8 xiwty from ® niwé ‘town’ in the expression 18 tr niwty ‘local god’. 
oS shty ,,  34¢ ‘horizon’ _,, ss AS Hr #ty ‘Horus of 
the horizon’. 


§ 80. Adjectives derived from prepositions may, like the latter, govern a 
noun or pronoun. 

Exx. © (58 i] 47y sstz ‘he who is over the secret’, a common title. 

\4+4\. tmyt-f ‘what is in it’, lit. that-being-in it. 

The adjective 2° mity (also mitw, §79 Oxs.), which is derived from a f. 
noun 2 = mit ‘copy’, may similarly take a suffix, ex. Qi) }#— mity-f ‘his equal’. 

From the noun ® ¢ ‘head’ and its derivative preposition © ¢p ‘upon’ (§ 173) 
comes the adjective ©, varr. ©, ©, ¢fy, also written f, with the two meanings 
(1) ‘foremost’, ‘chief’, ‘first’ and (2) ‘being upon’, ex. |"> Bay\8™ Znpw ty 
dw ‘ Anubis (who is) upon his mountain’. There is also a secondary adjective 
O* tpty ‘first’, but this hardly occurs until Late Egyptian. 

The beginner must bear in mind that such adjectives in -y, in their most 
summary writings, are easily mistaken for their originating prepositions; the 
example Jxpw tpy dw-f just quoted is a case in point, doubt here being the more 
justifiable, since a prepositional phrase may sometimes be closely linked to a noun, 
ex. © §} nb-r-dr ‘lord of the universe’, lit. ‘lord to the end’ (§ 100, 1); see 


further § 158. 
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USES’ OF ADJECTIVES § 80 


On occasion some word may intervene between an adjective in -y and the 


word it governs. 


Exx. +X" = imt-sn fst ‘their originals’, lit. their that-being-in-front.’ 


(asl 


mun ® © A} ny wi Re I belong to Ré¢, lit. I am (§ 44, 3) belonging to Ré«* 


\\ ivy nb sém every functionary, lit. every one-relating-to a business.’ 


1 Urk. iv. 993 cf. 
Peas. B1, 193. 
2 Urk. iv. 1106. 


IDES Tin Gh 


§ 81. Like other adjectives, those ending in -y are often employed as nouns. 
Exx. Q\\Cy sZzy ‘ peasant’, ‘fowler’, properly ‘ one-belonging-to-the-country 


QR)S se’. 


a 3 d 
fun, 2mntt ‘the west’, from fF, 2mnty ‘ western’. 


74m 4r(t)-nir ‘the necropolis’, lit. ‘that under-(i.e. possessing-)-the-god ’.* 


4 See above p. 51, 
n. 4. 


2% hryw-s ‘ those-upon-the-sand ’, i.e. the Bedawin. 


VOCABULARY 


«<> ir make, do. 

ba 

ron P7 ge forth, go up. 

~ pk reach, attack. 

eas : ; 

Reet) mr love, wish. 

“aA mh fill (m with). 

TY /:k capture, take as plunder. 
ish dbh ask for, beg. 


a > 
rh tmnty western. 


a 
tp | rf i:bty eastern. 
S®\ wr great, important, much. 
— 


=> Quy es Ethiopia, the Cush of 
the Bible (f.) 
eee 7 irtt (earlier ir¢z) milk. 


Aas, | 


feet 

mn : 

ae w monument 
(rasan jf ae | 

fos ce) mnmne cattle. 


—— 
x rmt man; 
SS, 


pees § rd foot. 


Ho nhh eternity. 


Aine #2§ boundary. 
| BY A mr pyramid. 


—_ a rmt(¢t) people. 


oo it barley, corn. 
=| 4 body. 
ae 4:st hill-country, (foreign) country. 


M fy under, carrying, holding (pre- 
position). 


Boxee esse... V 1 


(a) Transhterate and translate : 


(1) (Rol 


ES See pe 


t™ 
BAA ES 


(2) | 


Exerc. VI EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
Sip @O SITS o BOAR TITNG 


(Se | eile ot Paget 


(6) ,miatee OL esr praise @ (> 
ato So} Sel LAA SS Oo eee 
(ENOTES ©) (Paka Woe labtto so 
(10) | PSTVONT YZ Ho 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transltteration : 

(1) They went forth to Cush, they reached its southern boundary, they 
captured its towns, they brought away all its inhabitants (lit. those-under it) (and) 
all its cattle. (2) He loved his brothers (more) than his own wife. (3) I have 
made for thee many great monuments (and) have placed them in the Southern 
City... (4) Thou fillest thy hands with (47) all good things. (5) Ré¢ placed him 
as king in this land, all southern (and) northern countries (being) under his feet. 
He is our beneficent lord; all his plans are like (those of) Re¢ himself. (6) He 
is the god who-is-in' my body. 


1 «Southern City’ was a name commonly given to Thebes. 


Ie Bios ON VI 


§ 82. Biliteral signs (continued from § 71) :— 
xi. with s as second consonant: 


f zs fh ms (m8) 2s (x8) hs % Ss (ss) — gs (gs) 
xii. with £ as second consonant : S & 
xiii. with & as second consonant : ¥ sk ($k) 


xiv. with ¢.as second consonant: 


yet i mt (also mwt) = ht ie st (St) 


SYNTAX OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


§ 88. Subject and object.—Egyptian shows no trace of case-endings, 
and the syntactic relations of nouns were indicated either by the word-order 
(§§ 27. 66) or by the use of prepositions and the like, e.g. the use of ‘to’, ‘for’ 
to express the dative (§ 52). 
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SYNTAX OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


With the personal pronouns, the subject of narrative verbs, i.e. the nomi- 
native, is expressed by the suffixes (§ 35, 3), and the object, i.e. the accusative, 
by the dependent pronouns (§ 44, 1). 


Ops. The use of the Latin case-names vocative, dative, etc., in reference to 
Egyptian is more convenient than strictly scientific. In the case of the genitive, at 
all events, it could hardly have been avoided. 


§ 84. Verbs taking two direct objects hardly exist in Egyptian.° To express 
the predicative adjunct found in English after verbs of ‘making’, ‘becoming’, 
and the like, Egyptian uses the of predication (§ 38). 

Exx. — > k4 Keen] é7-z wi ry-i m rbly my pen made me celebrated, 
lit. as a known one.! 

SRE & Oe rdi-n-{ wi m hry niwt-f he placed me as chief (07, he made 
me chief) over his town.? 

B— Kall! bpr-f m 7g it becomes 19.3 

The same construction is found with verbs of ‘seeing’ and ‘knowing’, as 
SPP 7 ‘see’, ‘regard (as)’,* =} 4h sis ‘recognize (as)’,° and <P, gm 
‘find (as)’.® 

After the verbs of ‘appointing’, ‘making’ = 7 ‘to’ is apt to be used in 
place of m, with little, if any, difference of meaning. 

Ex. 75. $+), rdi-nf sw r r-pet hity- he placed him as (lit. into, ie. 
so as to be) prince and chieftain.’ 

The verb [Jx i} sé7 ‘teach’ takes a direct object of the person and 
introduces the thing taught by = ~ ‘concerning ’.® 


= See Add. for § 84a. 


§ 85. The genitive is of two kinds, azvect and indirect. 

A. The direct genitive follows the noun that governs it, immediately and 
without connecting link. 

Exx. \\ © imy-r pr overseer of the house, i.e. steward. 

|| né ims possessor of veneration, venerable. 

2s) rh Grt-ib nb-f knowing the desire of his lord.° 

This form of genitive is usual wherever the connexion between governing 
and governed noun is particularly close, as in titles, set phrases, etc. Hence an 
epithet belonging to the governing word will normally follow the genitive. 

Ex. (Wed 3,34 tay-r shtyw mng an efficient overseer of fowlers.’ 

Examples where the direct genitive is separated from its noun are of 
extreme rarity." 

In expressions like [] 47-nx¢r ‘ priest’, lit. ‘servant of god’, ]{] 4 4wt-ntr 
‘temple’, lit. ‘house of god’, }. °° pr-nsw ‘palace’, lit. ‘house of the king’, 
1°. & si-nsw ‘prince’, lit. ‘son of the king’, the priority given to ‘god’ and 
‘king’ is purely graphic, and due to honorific reasons ; see § 57. 
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§ 83 


® See, however, n. 
8 below. 


l Urk.iv. 119. Sim. 
PSBA. 18, 201, 1. 5. 

2 Bersh. i. 33. Sim. 
BH. i. 44, 7- 

3 Rhind 24. Sim. 
eas. B 1, 237; Ure. 
iv, 113, 11. 

4 Adm.t,5; Ikhern. 
8. Rather differently, 
BUDGE, p. 46, 14. 

5 Urk. iv. 1095, 1. 

& Urk. iv. 1208, 6. 


* BH. i. 25, 46-7. 
Sim. Sebekkhu 4.17 ; 
Peas. B1, 237; Urk. 
iv. 31, 9; after 7) 


® Pt. 37. 399. Very 
rarely with two ob- 
jects, Brit. Mus. 581; 
Lit. Fr. 6, 3, 11. 


88 Combined e.g. in 
the frequent s¢ Ar nt 
cnkw * Horus-throne 
of the living’, Uré. iv. 
137, 12 and passin. 


® Brit. Mus, 614, 1. 


10 Sin. B244. Sim. 
Peas. B 1, 16. 


MN Exx, Siut 1, 288. 
301. 


§ 85 


1 Ork,iv.1. Sim. 26. 
II; 30,6; IIIQ, 2. 


2 BA.1. 26, 159. 
See AZ. 12,8; 49,953 
71,69; much material 
ANTHES, passim. 


28 Note the suppres- 
sion of the fem. ending 
-t; see /EA. 27, 44, 
n. I. 


2> Perhaps a demon- 
strative in origin, see 
PSBA. 22, 322. 


SPECT Asli2e 


AOAC DR. 25 ONS 
i292 23) 010> 


5 Sin. B 165. 
ONT 2 Sets BOE 
T Louvre C 3. 

® Peas. R 42. 

9 Urk. iv. 185. 


” Peas. R 35. 
PL AAs 
12 Sin, B 287-8, 


Sim. 76. B 30-1; Koft. 
8; 2. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


After Dyn. XII filiation is sometimes expressed by the help of the direct 
genitive, ex. AIG AIG ZeZ-ms s2 7én SAhmose, son of Yeben’.. In 
Dyn. XII and earlier a peculiar inversion is frequent; S(GOiSeQhs 
Nhry s: Hum-htp si Lnm-htp* means ‘Khnemhotpe, son of Khnemhotpe, son of 
Nehri’, not ‘N., son of Kh., son of Kh.’ as it would have done later; and here, as 
often, the determinative is absent after the two fathers’ names. ~This mode of 
writing shows much variation, the word for ‘son’ being sometimes omitted. 

The use of the suffixes after nouns with the meaning of English possessive 
adjectives (‘my’, ‘thy’, etc. § 35, 1) also exemplifies the direct genitive. 


Oss. Coptic shows that the direct genitival relation led to loss of accent and 
consequent reduction of the vowel in the first of the two words, cf. Copt. 22-2 ‘lord 
of a house’ beside 2 ‘lord’; yéh-eloole ‘vineyard’ beside yohe ‘field’, Eg. #42.¥ 
The status constructus so formed has left no trace in hieroglyphic writing. 


§ 86. B. In the indirect genitive the noun is preceded by the genitival 
adjective ~- zy ‘belonging to’, a derivative in -y (§ 79) from the preposition = 
nz ‘to’ ‘for’.2® The genitival adjective agrees in number and gender with the 
governing word as follows: 

sing. m. m« 72y plur. m ? nyw rare and) dual m, —=®* zywy *- 

pe hae EVE spits exmaseyeye gehen) ny hte ere eane 

The transliterations given are those demanded by strict etymology, but 
since these words were probably already much reduced by the M.K., there is some 
ground for the handier renderings m. sing. 2, m. plur. zw, f. sing. and plur. z¢. 

At an early period the genitival adjective shows a tendency to become 
invariable in the form ~-. The dual is very rare; from M.K. on © is often 
replaced by =, which may also, though far less frequently, stand for “~ 


Exx. } © fl nsw n Kmt, the king of Egypt. 
2 T1 9 niwt nt nkh, the city of eternity.® 


SAMO IS wrw nw 3bdw, the great ones of Abydus.’ 
4a UR oe 2 sty pn, the asses of this peasant.® 


0 a Mi Amwt nt wrw, the wives of the chiefs.® 
When an adjective or other word intervenes between a noun and its 
genitive, it is the indirect genitive which is used. 
Exx. Ji mtS—— i? inw nb nfr n st all good produce of the country.’ 
Bing ea IS imyw-r-k nw rwyt thy overseers of the portal." 
D=| NHS cara saswt im-f nt pr-hd valuables were in it belonging to the 
treasury.” —» See Add. 


Oss. For the genitival adjective as predicate, see § 114, 2; before Sdm-f and 
Sdm-n-f, see §§ 191-2; before the infinitive, see § 305; before prep. + noun, see 
§ 158; after adjectives, see §95; after passive participles, see § 379, 3 
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§ 87. The vocative may stand at the beginning or at the end of a sentence ; 
more rarely it stands in the middle, but it must not interrupt a sequence of words 
belonging very closely together. 

Exx. {23@UIAc Lat) few, ks tw Hry-sf O praised one, may 
Arsaphes (the god of Herakleopolis Magna) praise thee.! 

2S $2 sdm rk wi, fety-- hearken thou to me, O prince.? 

ASS Bo iw) Qf 7 WU P+ Sh fo vA 
wnm:-f smc-i 1 will take away thy ass, peasant, because it is eating my corn.® 

In ordinary parlance no introductory interjection was used ; but in religious 
and semi-religious texts | 4} 2, var. \~#‘* is frequent for ‘O’, the synonym mR 4:,8 
var. MA, being much rarer. Exx. |4)& i nd snd‘O lord of fear’ ;* |g}?! 
7 enhw ‘O living ones’ ;7 MR Ag) QR 22 sé Nébsny ‘O scribe Nebseny’.® 

§ 88. Adverbial uses of nouns.—1. Indications of ¢me are often 
expressed by a noun used absolutely, i.e. without preposition. The normal 
position of such a noun is towards the end of the sentence, in the position 
regularly occupied by adverbs. 

xx a 1 oe 
thou livest, lit. time of chowart* 

(SIPS VS deft all tw seng-n-(2) Jwmitrw rnpwt ksnt 1 nourished 
(the town of) Imiotru in troubled years.’ 

Very common as adverbs are ‘A) d@ ‘eternally’, lit. ‘eternity’, and 2! re nd 
‘every day’. Note the mathematical use of 59 sp Zo ‘ten times’." 

If the adverbial phrase is a date, it may begin the sentence : 

Ex. {6.-- SUNIL 44sp 12... was hm-f year 12... His Majesty proceeded.” 

2. Nouns may further be employed to qualify adjectives or adjective verbs, 
like the accusative of respect in Latin or the genitive in Arabic; a very common use. 

Exx. [|2.\*% spd 4r sharp of face, i.e. clever." 

Tl SB xir-tn bur mrwt your lovable god, lit. your god sweet of love." 


mk wi r nhm rk, shty, hr 


Sms ib-k tr n wnn-k follow thy desire so long as 


oe ROY rh-n-f shi nf ib he knew I was serviceably minded towards 


him, lit. that I was beneficial to him in heart." 


§ 89. The noun with the function of a sentence.—1. This use is 
frequent in headings, fests and the like. 


Exx. Sa ° 


a Basil) 


kt phrt another remedy. ‘Title introducing a prescription." 
Sxl wrs z head-rest, 1. Item in a list of goods.” 
aS Sty N& the brewer Nakht. Written over the picture of a brewer." 
2. Not infrequently; however, such self-sufficient phrases convey comments 
or even narrate a fact. 


Exx. §°" =>] s3v ms a real remedy. Comment accompanying a spell." 
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§ 87 


ST Leas Bist 10s 
Sim. 26. R 90; Sin. 
B 156; Led. 17; P. 
Pet. 1116 B, 6. 

2 Sh. S. 12. Sim. 
Feas. Br, 26; B2, 
133; P.Aa@h. 1, 2.+ 

3 Peas. Bi, 11-2. 
Sim. P. Pet. 1116 B, 
12-3. 


* Stut 3,1; Louvre 
C 166; C 177; Cairo 
20538 i. ¢ 12. 


5 Wo. ii. 471; these 
particles alwaysat the 
beginning of the sen- 
tence. 

6 Cairo 20089, 7. 
Sim. Lac. 7.2. 4, 1; 
8,3. 

7 Cairo 20014. Sim. 
2b. 20003, I. 

8 BUDGE, p. 467, 
12, 


9 Pe) 186: Sim, 
Peas. Bi, 139; PSBA. 
18, 202, 8; Hamm. 
114, 4. 

10 Cairo 20001. Sim. 
S77. B45. 


N Rhind 1. 
7b. 6. 


Sim. 


12, Seas.no.340. Sim. 
Sin. R 5-6; Peas. B1, 
224. 


18 BH.i.8, 10. Many 
exx. Siz. B48 foll. 

M4 Cairo 20119, ¢ 4; 
Sim. 20040, 17-8. 


1 Berlin AZ. ii. p. 26. 


16 Eb, 44,19. Sim. 
headings of accounts, 
etc. /2 Boul. xviii, 2. 
10, 16, 19. 23. 36. 

1 P, Kah. 18, 15. 


139 B Ai. 20. 


19 #5. 2,6, Rather 
differently, Westc. 10, 
21. 


§ 89 


1 BH. i. 26, 121. 


Sim, Hamm, 110, 2; 


Urk. iv. 940, 4; AZ. 
69, 30, 16. 


SINCE Bits Bs 


3 Sin. R6. Sim. 26. 
B 240; Brit. Mus. 614, 
12, 13. 


4 Sin. R 67-8, Sim. 
Weste. 9, 15; Lac. 
DRe Glia kaAts 23, 
29. 

42 Tn Arabic known 
as badal * substitu- 
tion’, 4Z. 71, 56. 

5 See AZ. 28, 15. 


6 Louvre C 11, 7. 
Sim. P. Kah. 19, 16; 
Urk. iv. 206. 635. 636. 


1 Feas.B1,84. Sim. 
26.R5; Rhind 41, 4; 
42,4; Urk.iv.6, 7-8. 


* Leyd. V3, 4. 8 
Suns 946s 7-6 iCairo: 
20105; Urk.iv.80, 15. 
See AZ. 29, 120. 


& Sh. S. 47-8. Sim. 
Peas. B 1,84; Weste. 


9, 23. 
BH. i. 8, 20. 


11 Cairo 20093, 3 


2 P. Kak. 13, 4. 


Sim. Cairo 20001, 6; 


Siut 1, 286. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


TU Seley & Aswt iryt wi another favour that was done to me. In 
the midst of a narrative; the favour is then recounted as a kind of apposition." 

If the eleven workmen are waiting here for their remuneration (?), Jeo{== 
bw xb nfr all well and good, lit. everything good.? 


Oss. These uses will be found recurring in the case of the nominal parts of the 
verb: with the infinitive § 306, and with the participles and relative forms § 390. 


§ 90. Apposition.—Words in apposition may be separated from one 
another by other words. 

Ex. Ds] Sa SK of37) tr utr x sht-f, n-sw-bit Shtp-ib-ke the god 
mounted up to his horizon (. e. his tomb), the king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Sehetepibré«.* 

A suffix-pronoun may be used to anticipate a noun placed in apposition 
after it. 

Ex. How shall this land fare \S- 47] 2 8] m bmt-f, utr pf mng 
without him, that beneficent god ? * 

A style of apposition common to Egyptian and the Semitic languages ‘* is 
found in three special cases :5 

I. to indicate the materzal of which a thing is made. 

Ex. {°° ST WP Ss Zane ¢ Gey(¢) wrt together with the great altar of cedar, 
lit. together with cedar, the great altar.® 

2. with measures and numbers. 

Ex. {4561 Ang, ds 2 beer, two jugs, i.e. two jugs of beer.” 

3. with indications of /ocality. 

Ex. ES&®}J9 Zi-wr 34dw Abydus in the Thinite nome (province), lit. 
Thinite nome, Abydus.® 

Oss. For the nominal subject in apposition to a dependent pronoun, see §§ 132. 


139; to the demonstrative pw, see § 130. For the # of predication emphasizing a noun 
in apposition, see §96,2. For z is negativing a noun in apposition, see § 247, 2. 


§ 91. Co-ordination and disjunction.—1. Egyptian has no special word 
for ‘and’. The co-ordination of nouns or adjectives is often effected by direct 
juxtaposition. 

Exx. PFA S—=DRIMD? UNSA|W ore-ni dsbw isrrt im | found figs and 
grapes there.® 

ATO HELE Sf rsy mhty its southern and northern boundary." 

The repetition of a preposition, a suffix or an adjective may help out the 
sense. 

es ¥, 7 ER Eg IS iswt-tn prw-tu your offices and your houses." 


eee a NENS, Gti ndt m & m niwt all my property in country and in 
town.!? 
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Closely connected words may be coupled by means of ¢ Z7, lit. ‘upon’. 

Ex. VAP?IR le a hr Ay¢t wind and rain. 

Or else {"~, Zn ‘together with’ is employed, especially when the co-ordination 
is less close. 3 

Ex. fil > Bab} YS } Bayh msw-t Aue snw-i my children and my brothers.? 

2. ‘Or’, like ‘and’, may be left unexpressed. 

Ex. — §$ S43 a tsw nb hity-¢ nb any commander or any prince.’ 

Here the repetition of 7d assists the meaning; a repeated preposition or 
suffix may have the same effect, as was seen in the case of ‘and’ above. 


A special word for ‘or’ is ~o% 7-fw, which is placed after the last of the 
alternatives. 


Ex. \COBAUE RESIN ABT? 1 2d, 22 su, m bums r-pw as lord, as 


brother, or as friend.* 


§ 92. Gender of nouns.—A few remarks must be added to what has been 
already said on this topic (§ 26). 

1. The names of foreign countries are treated syntactically as feminines, 
ex. > Rw & Aes 4st ‘the vile Ethiopia (Cush)’.6 The same holds good of 
names of towns ® and, in part at least, of those of the nomes or provinces.’ 

2. 9== 4h (orig. 72) is fem. when it means ‘things’ or ‘ property’, but is apt 
to be treated as a masc. when it means ‘something’, ‘anything’, ex. S"7{R& 4 
mr ‘something painful’. With the plur. the use is variable. 

3. —, Gt ‘wood’, ‘tree’ is not really a fem., the ¢ being radical; cf. =| | \j 
Gi ndm ‘ sweet(-smelling) wood’,® = af Gé & ‘a high tree’! 


4. = &t ‘body’, ‘belly’ is usually fem.," but instances occur where it is 
treated as masc.” 


MOCABU LAR Y 


<3 A ck enter. 
KS hae wsin var. Pal A wstn 


stride. 


la hry st (earlier $¢) shoot, throw, 


pour. 


*Y dw? adore (in the morning). 


Wa mwt mother. 
ila vate (hl Aye ms child. 


a dw mountain. 


ngt be mighty, victorious ; 
mighty (adj.). 


ee yy sus worship. 
ait vh var. ditt ssp receive, take. 
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§ 91 


1 Weste. 1, 34. 
Sim. Siut 4,17; U7k. 
iv. 659, 16. 


2 Sh. §. 128, Sim. 
Peas. B 1,94; Six. B 
84; Siut 1, 304. 


3 Kopt. 8,9. Sim. 
Cairo 20040, 9-15; 
Eb. 99, 2—-3¢ 


4 Pt, 279. Sim. Zo. 
6, 145 24, 3; 93, 6-7. 
After each of two 
alternatives, £4. 39, 
17. 

5 BH.i.8,10. Sim. 
Sin. R55; Urk. iv. 
697, 9. 

® Cairo 20025, 12- 
13; Stut 4,13-4; Ure. 
iv. 689, 10. 15. 


1 Siut 1,151; Brit. 
Mus. 1203; but m. 
see BH. i. 8, 20, 

8 Sk. S. 124; P. 
Turin 132, 9. Sim. 
At, Sin.B215. See 
too £b. 42, 18; 107, 
20. 

88 P. Ram. 1V,C22; 
Hearst 6, 2,contrasted 
with Zé, 1, 20; 47,9. 

® Urk. iv. 719, 3- 

20 Sh. S. 156. 

1 Eb, 36, 6.15. 

12 Fb, 36, 8; 41, 14. 
See too Verbum ii. 
§ 14, 3. 4. 


Vocab. EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


ie st place.” ANS Ss!) he } Lina Sf 


S : brance, memory. 
[Ssh varr. \%, —> hrw voice, gree: ie 


varr. =| , == mit true, real, 
sound. —— | ——_—_—| ei | 


: : just. 
A = swt oblations, offerings. JKRG (dct, ais. C2: aboee 
(RSsafla var. pla wale (for wd/w, FF) 56 door. 


§ 19, Ons. 2) table of offerings. Nee: imnt (also wee imnit § 81) the 


(le var. SN isft evil, wrong- West. 

doing. ee dwt netherworld. 
=J\ |, 84% food. i) dt eternity, everlasting. 
i Qa 4h fst praise, favour (noun). tl Gr with, before, (speak) to 


1 For the reading see 4Z. 46, 107. 


EXE RC USB il 
(a) Study the following funerary wishes from a Theban nobles tomb (Dyn. 


ALLE 
imy-r (§ 79) pr sf Timn-m-hst mx -brw Chk 


O overseer of the house, scribe Amenemhét, _ true of voice see § Mayst thou 
or justified 55 enter (and) 


he. Bhs fl oo Ae 


prk m ‘Imnt wstn-k hr shri dwt dwirk 
go forth from the West, mayst thou through the door of the netherworld, mayst 
stride thou adore 
© 4) ae se Do 
Mt Bo Ree a a 
Re whn-f me dw snsk sw hip-f m ihe 
Réc (when) herises in the mountain, mayst thou him (when)hesets in the 
Reh horizon, 
att a 
— A, Ss Ser tape J) aa 4 palsy Sais) Sebcerd ‘\ 
Ssp-k swt htp-k Pe sow hr wdhw n nb at 
mayst thou oblations (and) be becauseof food (from) the of thelord (of) 
receive satisfied upon altar eternity.” 


1 Adapted from 7h. 7. S. i. 27. 


2 The ‘lord of eternity’ is Osiris, the god of the dead. A large part of the temple offerings was passed on for use in 
private tomb-chapels ‘after’, as the texts say, ‘the god had been satisfied therewith’, 
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(6) Transliterate and translate: 


(1) eal ae SON COU at ede 
HS ea © Ye IC EDS 
UO) (ATHHERY' +522 SISO SRI es 
@) (SLs 8 Mt mani) ) Sent thee 
(6) Bt nu 2 WK Tes a 14 Bev 
a i (8) = PAs | Ke :,- | 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) I am (one) good of counsels in the house of his lord. (2) Mayst thou 
hearken, O sovereign my lord, to this (the) daughter of thy handmaid. (3) The 
overseer of the city found his brothers and sisters at (47) the door of the palace. 
(4) My praises reached heaven. (5) The wife of the priest went down into the 
boat. (6) Thy hands are mightier than (those of) all the gods of Egypt. 
(7) The gods are satisfied when they receive oblations upon their altars. 


(8) May I hear thy counsels every day. (9) He sees the gods in their beautiful 
places of the West. 


Pee COURS US A 
The Titulary and other Designations of the King 


The student now possesses the knowledge of Egyptian writing and grammar 
requisite to decipher the royal names and titles occurring on innumerable 
monuments of stone. The ‘titulary ’ (SJ 26t)* consisted of five ‘great 
names’ (_ %& vx wr). which were assumed by the Pharaoh on the day of his 
accession. We have not here to study the gradual development of the titulary ; 
it will answer our purpose to illustrate it in the forms in which it occurs in 
Middle Egyptian. The following is the full titulary of Sesostris I (Dyn. XII): 

DPMBDLHY-WAM CRUST LIAR Veta Hr enh mswt, nity enh 
mswt, Hr nbw nk mswt, n-sw-bit Hpr-ki-Re, s: Re S-n-Wsrt, di enh ddt wes mi 
Re dt Horus ‘ Lifé-of-births’, Two Ladies ‘ Life-of-Births’, Horus of gold ‘ Life- 
of-Births’, King of Upper and Lower Egypt ‘Kheperkeré¢’ [‘the 4a of Ré¢ 
comes into being’], Son of Ré¢ ‘Sesostris’ [‘man of (the goddess) Wosret’],* 
(may he be) granted life, stability and wealth like Ré¢ eternally.® 
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Exerc. VII 


1 See H. MULLER, 
Die formale Entwick- 
lung der Titulatur der 
agyplischen Konige, 
Gliickstadt, 1938; A. 
MoreET, Du caractere 


religieux dela royauté 
pharaonique, Paris, 
1902, ch. 1. 


2 Urk.iv.80,11;160, 
11; BR. Zhes. 1077,19. 

3 Urk. iv. 261, 3. 
14-17; Br. Thes. 
1077, 19. 

4 The name S-#- 
Wsrt belonging to 
three kings of Dyn. 
XII was formerly read 
Wsrtsn (Usertesen), 
whereby its identity 
with the Sesostris of 
Manetho (see p. 76, n. 
1) was obscured. See 
rae 2,1-24; AZ. 41, 


" S BH. i, 25, 59-62. 


Excurs. A 


1 Sinai 196; after 
the first cartouche is 
alongstring of epithets 
not belonging to the 
name, Both the titu- 
laries quoted conclude 
with epithets not be- 
longing to the names 
(‘may he be granted 
life’, etc. and ‘ be- 
loved of lWlathor’, 
etc.). These are so 
typical that it seemed 
advisable to retain 
them. 


2 Seas. pp. 21-2; 


28 On these symbols 
see J/EA. 30, 50-1, 


3 AZ. 34, 167. 
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A titulary of Tuthmosis III ae XVIII) from Sinai is similar in form: 

MavehfoiiLunst ais | kas) & GRANTS 
Hr ki nit he m Wst, nbty wih nsyt mi Re m pt, Hr nbw shm phty dsr hew, n-sw- 
bit Mn-hpr-Re, s1 Re Dhwty-ms-nfr-bpr(w), mry Hthr nbt mfkit Horus ‘ Strong- 
bull-arising-in-Thebes’, Two Ladies ‘ Enduring-of-kingship-like-RéCin-heaven ’, 
Horus of gold ‘ Powerful-of-strength, holy-of-diadems’, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt ‘ Menkheperré¢’ [‘the form of Ré¢ remains (?)’], Son of Rés, ‘ Tuthmosis 
[‘ Thoth is born’] beautiful-of-forms’, beloved of Hathor, lady of the turquoise.? 

The comparison of these two titularies discloses five elements common to 
both; these common elements are followed by names that are variable in the 
case of every king. The underlying idea is that the king, while being the 
re-incarnation of Horus, or protected by the goddesses called the Two Ladies, or 
appearing as the golden Horus, reveals his individuality by exhibiting the divine 
nature under some aspect peculiar to himself; thus Sesostris I is the Horus who 
infuses life into all who are born, Tuthmosis III is the golden Horus who is 
powerful of strength and whose diadems are holy. Similarly, the names in the 
two ‘cartouches’ or ‘royal rings’ describe the nature of the king in his capacity 
of ‘King of Upper and Lower Egypt’ and of ‘Son of Ré¢’ respectively. Whereas 
an Englishman distinguishes two different kinds of name, Christian and family 
name, the Egyptian kings distinguished five, which we term the Horus name, 
the zesty name, the golden Horus name, the prenomen and the nomen. These 
we shall now consider in turn. 

1. The Horus name, less suitably called banner-name or £a-name, represents 
the king as the earthly embodiment of the old falcon-god Horus, who early 
became the dynastic god of Egypt, and as such was identified with the sun-god 
Ré‘, himself also at some very early period the dynastic god. This 
name is frequently written within a rectangular frame, at the bottom 
of which is seen a design of recessed panelling such as we find in the 
facades of early brick tombs and in the false doors of Old Kingdom 
mastabas ;* on the top of the rectangular frame is perched the falcon 
of Horus, in more elaborate Dyn. XVIII examples crowned and 
accompanied by sun and uraeus ;* see the annexed figure. It is not 
quite certain whether the building symbolized by the rectangle and 
facade (together termed the [lg jfi s”Z)* was the king’s palace or his 
tomb. The former alternative is the more probable, since in the 
oldest times the Horus name was the commonest designation of the 
king, and it is unlikely that a purely sepulchral name should have 
been chosen for the purpose. Still, its associations with the 4a or ‘spirit’ came 
to be very close. On the whole, we may conclude that the Horus name denotes 
the aspect of Horus worn by the king whilst dwelling in the palace. 
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2. The mebty name, so called because the probable reading of the group 
Rg is xbty ‘the two ladies’! displays the king as standing in a special relation 
to the two principal goddesses of the period immediately preceding Dyn. I, 
when Egypt was still divided into two kingdoms; these were the vulture- 
goddess 1 J° 3 Wht Nekhbet of the Upper Egyptian city of El-K4b and the 
cobra-goddess [=2 W2dt Edjo'* of the Lower Egyptian city of 5g Dp; these 
cities were in the close vicinity of the early capitals of @ 4x Hieraconpolis 
and g P Pe respectively, and it is to this reason that the two goddesses owed 
their prominence. Probably Menes, the founder of Dyn. I, was the first to 
assume the zedty title, symbolizing thereby the fact that he had united the two 
kingdoms.? The Greek interpretation xcdpios Bact\evav ‘lord of crowns’ is probably 
secondary; doubtless protection by the goddesses was in the mind of the Egyptians, 
not merely ownership of the crowns with which the goddesses were identified. 


3. The golden Horus name is more disputed. Some high authorities ® 
have supposed, on the strength of the Greek equivalent dvrumddev iméprepos 
‘superior to (his) foes’ on the Rosetta stone, that the monogram }, symbolized 
Horus as victorious over mg /Vdt(y) ‘the Ombite’, i.e. the god Seth who was 
worshipped at Ombos near the modern Kis. This was, no doubt, the inter- 
pretation of Greek times, but the evidence of the earlier periods points in another 
direction. In a context dealing with the titulary of Tuthmosis III that king 
says ‘he (Amin) modelled me as a falcon of gold’ (Ji >} dik n nbw),> and 
Hashepsowe calls herself ‘the female Horus of fine gold’ ((\=". [@ Art nt dem) ;° 
the concept of the golden falcon can be definitely traced back to Dyn. XI,’ and 
an inscription of Dyn. XII describes the golden Horus name as the ‘name of 
gold’ (= rn n nbw).® King Cheops (Dyn. IV) and king Merenré‘ (Dyn. VI) 
have the title ® with two falcons over the ‘gold’ sign; but the two falcons are 
normally a circumlocution for the reconciled enemy-gods Horus and Seth, so 
that, on the hypothesis here combated, Horus and Seth would both seem to be 
indicated as vanquishers of Seth. Lastly, the names following the group )y are 
far from being always of a bellicose character. There seems but little doubt 
that this group meant ‘ Horus of gold’ except perhaps in the very latest periods ; ® 
but exactly what god was intended is a problem still unsolved. 


4. The prenomen is the name which follows the title 4K x-sw-dé¢ ‘he who 
belongs to the sedge and the bee’; the plant 7X sw¢ symbolizing Upper Egypt 
is supposed to be identical with the flowering sczxpus-reed or sedge, Egyptian + 
$m¢, a common emblem of Upper Egypt ; }° the exact connexion of the bee with 
Lower Egypt is still obscure. In effect the title means ‘king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt’, and the Rosetta stone translates it by Bacweds tav Te avw Kal 


Tov Katw xwpav. The prenomen itself is almost always compounded with the 
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Excurs. A 


MReGe AN; 
PSBA, 20, 200, 


1135 


18 Commonly called 
Buto, see above p. 32, 
n. 1; also J/EA. 30, 
55- 


eeSeen Unt. 2.13 
also Ann. 44, 279 fi. 


3 H. BRuGscH, Die 
Acgyptologie (Leipzig 
1897), 202; SETHE, 
in J. GARSTANG, Ma- 
hisnaand Bét Khallaf 
(London, 1902), 19. 

‘ We must carefully 
distinguish between 
this Ombos, which is 
that mentioned by Ju- 
venal in his fifteenth 
Satire, and the other, 
the present Kém 
Ombo, some 25 miles 
north of Aswan, where 
there isa much visited 
temple dating from 
Graeco-Roman times. 


5 Urk. iv. 161. 
8 Urk. iv. 237. 
7 Lac. TR. 55, 5. 
8 Berl. AZ, i. p. 138. 


® So MorET, of.ctt. 
p- 22, quoting his ear- 
lier work Rec. 23, 23; 
THIERRY, of. cit. 66- 
83.Further discussion, 
Mitt. Katro, 4, 9 ff. 


10 GRIFFITH, Hiero- 
glyphs, p. 29. Keimer 
agrees, however, that 
the sign is too sche- 
matically shown to be 
identifiable with any 
particular species, 


Excurs. A 


° Ranke (JAOS Jo, 
65) has made it prob- 
able that the divine 
name kKé¢ was origin- 
ally read before -2¢.f, 
in which case the 
Herodotean Chephren 
would be due to later 
misinterpretation. 

1 Examples show- 
ing the rope as such 
are rare, even in quite 
early times. That 
hereillustrated is from 
Cairo 1558, a relief 
dating from the reign 
of Sahuré* (Dyn. V). 

2 AZ. 35, 45; Qui- 
BELL, Hzerakonpolis 
(London, 1900), 1-38. 

3 AZ. 34, 167. 

+ Stn. B213; Ur. 
AV.) 82; 13> 1025, 113 
283,16. A less plaus- 
ible explanation Bx//. 
II, 141. 

8 AZ. 43, 158. 


6 Tarkhani.79,11; 
MAR., Karn. 34; 29. 


7 Hamm:17,1. 

8 Urk. iv, 158, 10. 
® Urk. iv. tol, I. 
10 Sin, B 236. 

We Weste. 5) 2. 3 
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name of the god Ret; typical examples are (o)2;:9) S2ip-id-Re ‘ propitiating 
the heart of Rec’ (Ammenemes 1), (ov §)) W6-msct-Re ‘lord of truth is Re 
(Amenophis III); one of the first cases of R&¢ as an element in a king’s name 
is with (0S) A-gef° Chephren of Dyn. 1V, and the instances without Ré¢ 
all date before Dyn. IX. The prenomen and nomen are invariably written 
within ‘cartouches’ (this French word means an ornamented-tablet of stone, 
wood, or metal destined to receive an inscription) or 
‘royal rings’. The cartouche depicts a loop formed 
by a double thickness of rope, the ends tied together 
so as to offer to the spectator the appearance of a 
straight line;! strictly speaking the loop should be 
round, as it is in one or two very early examples,? but becomes elongated 
and oval because of the length of most hieroglyphic names enclosed in it. 
The Egyptians called the cartouche 25¢0 sxw? from a verb-stem Swi ‘encircle’, 
and it seems not unlikely that the idea was to represent the king as ruler of all 
‘that which is encircled by the sun’, a frequently expressed notion. Another 
name of the cartouche, not found before Dyn. XIX, is = mus. 


5. The nomen is introduced by the epithet < ss Ae ‘son of (the sun-god) 
Re’. The name in the cartouche was, as a rule, that borne by the king before 
his accession to the throne; it is almost the equivalent of our family name, for 
Dyn. XI affects the nomina f= Tn-t-f Antef and ("ps3 Wutw-hip Menthotpe, 
Dyn. XII the xomina \=\2 Tmn-m-ht eee cine and 4], S-a-Wsrt 
Sesostris; Dyn. XIII shows several kings of the name <2 Sd4-4¢p Sebkhotpe 
and Dyn. XVIII consists almost entirely of rulers namie j= Tmn-htp 
Amenophis and }/\/ DZwty-ms Tuthmosis. The first Egyptian kings to 
distinguish a xomen and a prenomen were those of Dyn. V. 

In the period covered by this book the five names of the titulary have 
a rigidly fixed order. The principal name is the prenomen, and this is often 
found alone or accompanied only by the xomen. Only very rarely does the 
Horus name serve for identification purposes, ex. , SC {) Hr He-m-m:tt ‘ Horus 
Appearing-in-truth ’, i.e. Amenophis III.® 

To introduce the king’s name the phrase ],! 4 is often found; this we 
translate ‘the Majesty of’, but the origin of the expression is obscure. One 
example will suffice: 

Soll! 81 SSDS CR) beep 19 br hm.n nty nfr nb tray 
Nemec Re, sz Re, Tmn-m-hit year 19 under the Majesty of the good god, lord of 
the two lands Nematré‘, son of Rét, Ammenemes (III).7 

As speaker the king often refers to himself as |] Zm-i ‘My Majesty’,® var. 
}\} 4-¢;° he is addressed as |, Am-k!° ‘Thy Majesty’, var. |'}<;" the 3rd 
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DESIGNATIONS OF THE KING 


pers. ],' 4m:f ‘His Majesty’,! var. |: $<? is also exceedingly common. The 
word 4m also occurs in the stilted phrase (J ' Syeca mm 4m mn stp-s? ‘in the 
Majesty of the palace’. The plural |] =" Zw-¢n is found addressed to gods or 
even to honoured men (‘ your worships’) ;* Hashepsowe, who styled herself king, 
though a woman, employs the feminine form Jo} 4mt-i.6 The translation of 
hm as ‘ Majesty’ is a mere makeshift; the precise meaning of the Egyptian word 
thus used is unknown, though a word of similar appearance means ‘slave’. 
The ordinary word for king is }.°, oA} usw (§ 54); far less common is 
Q\QQ zty, var. S-3,° which we conventionally translate ‘sovereign’; another 
fairly common appellation is #} 2d ‘the Lord’.?. We cannot here discuss 
other epithets of the king, such as |} utr fr ‘the good god’ (perhaps rather 
‘the beautiful god’), o== é tswy ‘the lord of the two lands’, \w-ra Hr nd 
ch ‘Horus, lord of the castle’; for 2é-7-dr see § 100,1. As regards the term 
Pharaoh (Hebrew ning, Greek @apas, Coptic mppo: morpo),® the facts are as 
follows.® The Egyptian original [3 Pr-c: ‘Great House’ was used in the Old 
Kingdom as part of many phrases like s#r Pr-: ‘courtier of the Great House’, 
and clearly there referred to the palace itself or to the court, and not to the 
person of the king. From the end of Dyn. XII onwards the term is written 
C3ca$ hil Pr-cz eng wd? snb ‘Great House, may it live, prosper, be in health’ 
with the auspicious wish-formula discussed §§ 55. 313; but still it seems to mean 
only the palace. The earliest certain instance where Pr-r? refers actually to the 
king is in a letter to Amenophis IV (Akhenaten), which is addressed to 55 9) lo 
Pr-3 ng wd: snb nb ‘ Pharaoh, |. p. h., the Master’.1° From Dyn. XIX onward it 
is used occasionally just as Zm:f ‘ His Majesty’ might be used ; we read ‘ Pharaoh 
went forth’, ‘ Pharaoh said’, etc. In other words the term has become a respectful 
designation for the king, just as the head of the Ottoman government was 
termed the Sublime Porte. The final development was when a proper name 
was added to the title, as in the ‘Pharaoh Hophra’ of the Old Testament; 


the earliest Egyptian example of this use is under one of the Shoshenks of: 


Dyn. XXII. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said concerning the way in which the 
royal names may be best represented in English. The Horus name, zebty name, 
and golden Horus names ought perhaps to be translated; so far as that is 
possible, at least, for the epithets employed as names are often very obscure in 
their meaning. The prenomen and nomen, on the contrary, must be left in their 
Egyptian forms, for to replace (¢.g.) ‘king Tuthmosis’ by ‘king Thoth-is-born’ 
would be obviously absurd. The question now arises as to how such names as 
Dhwty-ms should be vocalized, for only in the rarest cases do we know how an 
old Egyptian name was really pronounced. The practice followed by a number 
of writers, to whom the author of the present work belongs, is to utilize the names 
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Excurs. A 


1 Hamm. 192, 3. 

2 Westc. 6, 1. 2. 13. 

8 See Garp. Sz. 
p- 83. 

4 AZ. 47,89; Tar- 
khan i. 79, 5» 

5 Urk. iv. 363, 6. 


5a Recent discus- 
sions: AZ. 75, 1123 
JEA. 29,79. 


Prlre iso asel 7 oi 
Urk. iv. 15, 9. 


7 P. Boul. xviii, 2.123 
Urk. iv. 1092, 143 
III2, 13. 


8 AZ. 53, £30. 
® PSBA, 23, 72. 


10P: Kak. 38, 17. 
However, Arm. pl. 
93, 5 probably dates 
from Tuthmosis III, 
see 26, p. 160; cf. also 
Brit. Mus, 148 (Azer. 
Texts vii, pl. 43), 
Tuthmosis IV. 


Excurs. A 


1 Manetho was an 
Egyptian priest con- 
temporary with the 
first two Ptolemies, 
who wrote an Egyp- 
tian history in three 
beoks. Only excerpts 
remain, which are pre- 
served in the works of 
Josephus, Africanus 
and Eusebius. See 
WADDELL, Manetho 
(Loeb Classical Lib- 
rary), London, 1940. 


2 Stut 1, 237- 

8 Siut1,277. Sim. 
wt im-tn nb, tb. 1, 
288. 

4 Stut 1, 225, 

8 2b5°70, 4. oC. 
smr-wtty nb, BH, i. 
25) IOI, qu. § 137. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


given by the historian of Egypt Manetho (first half of the 3rd cent. B.c.),! so far 
as the forms handed down by the excerptors of Manetho are fairly recognizable 
as transcriptions of the hieroglyphic writing; so, for example, Tuthmosis for 
Dihwty-ms, Sesostris for S-n-Wsrt,and so on. When, however, the Manethonian 
form is either absent or barely recognizable as an equivalent of the hieroglyphs, 
a guessed transcription will be found preferable, for example.Haremhab for 
Hr-m-hb, where Manetho gives Harmais. We shall deal further with such 
guessed transcriptions in Appendix B at the end of this book. Here we need 
only warn the student against one specially barbarous transcription of a royal 
name ; Thothmes is still used for the Manethonian Tuthmosis by many Egypto- 
logists who ought to know better. 

For the various names of the Egyptian kings see H. Gautuier, Le Livre 
des rois ad’ E-gypte, 5 vols., Cairo 1907-17, in Mémoires... de l'institut frangais 
a’archéologie orientale, In English there is the smaller work, E. A. W. Bunce, 
The Book of the Kings of Egypt, 2 vols., London, 1908. 


LEO Nav LIt 


§ 93. Biliteral signs (continued from § 82) :— 
xv. with d@ as second consonant: 


Fh id | 4a 


Xvi. with d as second consonant : 
o> ¢d (later ¢@) , wd (later wd, ¥) 


i 2 (later dd). 


T na 


] 4d 


SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES 


§ 94. The sentence with adjectival predicate will be treated fully below in 
Lesson XII. 

For the adjective as epzthet, see above § 48, 1, where it was seen to follow 
its noun and agree with it in number and gender. It remains to be noted that 
such an adjective may on occasion be separated from its noun by a genitive or 
by an adverb. 

Exx. J+ Fe 1. WIFK Bde swt nt R-krrt dsrt imt Sit his 
holy places of Rokereret which are in Sitt.? 

+) \~— we im nb each one thereof.* 


Occasionally, however, epithet and noun adhere so closely together that 
they are treated as a compound. Exx. gghi' il") ¢-4d-sx ‘their white bread’ ; 4 
—=2 SI gs-kry-sn ‘their upper side’.® 


a ee 


Uo 
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SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES 


Two much rarer methods of expressing the adjective as epithet now call for 
description : 

1. The adjective is used as a noun and the qualified noun follows as an 
indirect genitive. 

Ex. [se asym hh Zwrw nx rhty a wretched washerman, lit. a wretch of 
a washerman.! 


Oss. See below § 262, 1 for wre 2‘one’, ‘a’; the construction of zz x, n? x 
‘these’ (§ 111) is also comparable, as well as zy x ‘a few’, ‘a little’,and 42 7 ‘many’ 


(§ 99). 
2. The adjective follows its noun as an indirect genitive. 
Ex, “mms J Rum? ¢ 2 thwt n hd a pair of white sandals, lit. of sandals of 
white.? 


Oss. Here again the adjective is used as a noun. For a similar construction 


with noun clauses, see below § 191. 


§ 95. It has been seen (§ 88, 2) that nouns may be used, like the accusative 
of respect in Latin, to qualify adjectives. The zudtrect genitive is sometimes 
employed similarly, when a suffix-pronoun follows the noun in question. 

Exx. gy ybll—fffe sé ikr n dbew-f a scribe excellent with (lit. of) his 
fingers.® 

Twenty women oo © eae me Ti me nfrwe nt kew-sn who are beautiful of 
body, lit. as beautiful ones of their members.‘ 

In the masculine instances it is not quite certain that is the genitival 
adjective. It might be the preposition x; for a similar ambiguity see § 379, 3 
below. 


§ 96. The emphatic and the emphasized adjective. 1. It happens 
not seldom that an adjective bears an emphasis such as to make the meaning of 
the whole sentence dependent upon it. 

Exx. J=7 44) JSd2 Shee iv id bn m st ksnt, sn-nw pu n nb-f 
as for a heart (which is) brave in evil case, it is the equal of its lord.® 

Sof AY Fe a—— 8 wr tw: n sfw r nft greater is the claim of the 
mild man than (that of) the stvong.® 

ike dd:i wrt I speak a (thing that is) important.’ 

2. As the above renderings show, the emphasis of the adjective often 
requires to be brought out in English by a relative clause (‘which is’, ‘that is’). 
Egyptian occasionally utilizes the 7 of predication (§ 38) with the same intention ; 
the adjective then ceases to be a mere epithet, and is employed as a noun. 

Exx. Seek out for me & sh AIGR bh AB BAN | 4] setu m 533, sw-in m 
iky a son of yours who is (lit. as) wise, a brother of yours who is (lit. as) excellent.* 

|| ®\\3¢ ivy:i m wrt I will do (something) which is (lit. as) great.® 
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§ 94 


1 Peas. Br, 169. 
Sim. 76. 175; Berl. 
Al, i. p. 261, 3- 


2 Lac. Sarc. i. p. 
46, Sim. Bersh. i. 
14,4.7; Urk.iv. 497, 
8; 654, 14. 


5 Sh.S. 188, Other 
exx. Rec. 38, 210. 


* Weste. 5, 10. 


5 Adm. p.104. Sim. 
below § 144, 4. 

ON 72.4319.) Sims 
Peas. Bi, 284, qu. 
§ 148, 3. 

7 Cairo 20538, ii. 
69. 


® P. Pet. 11168, 6, 
Sim. Westc. 


qu. §95; 
Pl. 8, 7-8; 


14, 17. 
® Urk, iv. 350. 


Urk. iv. 


§ 96 


1 Cairo 20026. Sim. 
Bersh, i. 14, 2. 


2 Peas. Bi, 53. 88. 
Sim. Weste. % 7. See 
too AZ. 55, 65. 

3 Urk. iv. 410. 

4 BH. i. 32. Sim. 
2b. 26, 152 (imy n); 
Lac. 7R. 80, 28; also 
Siut 1, 224 (spa wn 
imy ntrw); cf, further 
Urk, iv. 893, 16 (ty 
m instead of zmy). 

5 Cairo 20750; BH. 
i, 25, 54+ 


8" Bersh.j. 14, Ye 


7 Ex. Peas. B 2, 132. 


8 Urk.iv. 68. Sim. 
76. 495) 145 557) 3- 


9 Adm. p. 100; 
Urk. iv. 85. 102. 


10 AZ. 34, 35- 

1 Urk. iv. 320, 17; 
322,145 331, 12. 

2 PSBA. 18, 201, 
1. 6. 


138 Urk. i. 78, 5. 
14 See AZ. 40, 92. 
18 Urk, iv. 1109. 
SIG RED IA 3 


1” Urk, iv. 102. 


18 Peas, Bt. 30. 
19 Peas. Br, 46. 


20 Urk, iv. 20, 11; 
1089, 11. Without 
det., 25. 736, 13. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


It is not possible to distinguish between + adj. used as noun and the case 


where #-+<a real noun is employed as a kind of emphasized apposition. 


Ex. (APDPTAIN UM... SSL, z enbw yw tb, m hrmw-ntr 
hmwt-ntr ..... nw r-pr pn O ye who live upon earth, such as are (lit. as) priests 
and priestesses ..... of this temple.? 


Ogs. We shall find similar uses in connexion with the relative adjective (§ 199, 
end) and the participles (§ 393). 


§ 97. Comparative and superlative.—The Egyptian adjective has no 


special forms for the degrees of comparison. The preposition = ¢ is used, as 
we have seen (§ 50), to render the meaning of the comparative. 


The meaning of the sufer/atzve may be conveyed by a genitive. 
Exx. S&yh--383 8 wr n wrw greatest of the great.? 
Os S ATS ink wr wrw m t: r drf I was greatest of the great in 


the entire land. 


Or else by means of |+\ zmy (§ 80). 
Ex. &|4\\%j! wr imy schw greatest of (lit. being in) the nobles.‘ 


The repetition of a suffix may help to indicate superlative meaning. 
Ex. &! —f} ~ sf smsw;f his eldest son, lit. his son his eldest.’ 


For ‘very’ & wrt ‘greatly’ (§ 205, 4) is of common occurrence. 
Ex. a= $4 wrt very difficult.® 


(= er 
alive 


The common phrase = vy @¢ nb¢t ‘more than anything’? conveys 


much the same sense. So too we ‘one’, ‘alone’: 


Ex. 4, 4] we zgr alone excellent, i.e. uniquely excellent.* 


EQUIVALENTS OF ENGLISH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


§ 98. The word for ‘ other’ has an ending 2, doubtless dual in origin: 
sing. m. || 4y (Ai plur. m. 7 4ywy (Aiwy),? varr. FF, WU ¥ ? 
SUSE er REA REE) » ff. = &t (&ti), only known from Old Eg." 


The transliterations in brackets give the correct etymological values.4 Ky 


is no true adjective, but a noun to which another may be added in apposition. 


Iexx. ("oe ky sp another time, lit. another, a time. 
So), &t phrt another remedy." 


In 


LPR UR a 4rwy asyw other kings." 
2 suffix may be attached to the word for ‘other’: 


x. Yl f\ Wx 4ty-f wet its other side.!* 
cs ky and = &¢ are frequently used as nouns; for the plural ‘ other? the 


phrase ~ ©] # hl var. S89 £t-fy,” lit. ‘other things’, is common. 


tie QIN 
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EQUIVALENTS OF ENGLISH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


‘One’..... ‘other’ is expressed by + wr..... = Zy: 

Ex. ($f Re STS ww iw wit f ibe is mw, kt hr it its one side 
was under water, the other under corn. 

Or else by =|] &y..... ol &y: 

Ex. [2 Qmms) l=] Zpt-n ky ky one embraced the other.? 

Or else by + wr ‘one’ bx sn-nw:f ‘his second’ 

Ex, +8 J we da-f bft sn-nw-f one said to (lit. before) the other.® 

Or else is ae implied : 

Ex, Sap mm rai-n wi fist n fist land gave me to land. ‘ 


§ 99. ‘Many . 3 ee ’, ‘alittle ’.—For these notions ¥ 4% ‘ million’ (§ 259) 
TIS, ,, #Ay ‘a little’ are often used with the indirect genitive. 
Exx. Yum 4h n sp many times, ov often. 


wenn NNO 


Tee why nm rmt a few men.® 
TS mL Wel? why 2 hmit a little salt.” 


§ 100. For ‘entire’, ‘complete’, ‘whole’ several phrases are used. 

I. ~Px r drf, lit. ‘to its end’. Exx. er Bet ee vy arf ‘this 
entire land’; * i> PB ms rv dr-f ‘the entire army’ ;° = SB] adr-nf s(y) 
x dr-s ‘he had subdued the whole of it’ ;?° also without suffix, }]—9""—28 un x 
Gt r dr ‘all these things’. Note too the phrase “ © f xd-r-dr lord of the 
universe ’, lit. ‘lord to the end’, a title given to the sun-god or the king ;}° so 
too 2ét-r-dr is an epithet of the queen.* 

2. Qj mi ka f, lit. ‘like its form’. Ex. x7 GOL er] wawt 2wt-ntr mi 
ka:s ‘the entire priesthood of the temple’.1® A rarer synonym is Qa) {=> mé £2-f3 

3. =A >= 7 2w-f ‘according toits length’. Exx. YU bo=A~ hrw r wf 
“the entire day’; ° -}, 3 lo #—A— & Anyt r ww-s ‘the entire navy’ ;1" without 
suffix 1} SA mmf Oo an rv sw n rnpwt ‘all these years’.!® 


§ 101. ‘Each’, ‘every’, of time, is rendered by the noun 
‘number ’, later 


and 


me YK Low 
- ob) XC tnw, followed by a direct genitive in the singular. 
Exx. =~) ¥{7 x tnw rnpt every year, lit. at every year.’ 

2 YK] «do nw dwiw every morning.”® 


§ 102. 4, s ‘man’ is common for ‘ Someone’, ‘anyone’ ; also, combined 
with a negative word, for ‘no one’, 
Exx. j=] AS , ¢v G2 s if thou examine someone.” 


EV mms an wn ib ms no one has a heart, lit. not is a heart to a man.” 


avenen porwr | 


§ 103. For ‘everyone’, ‘everybody’ 4,\~ s 2d ‘every man’”* is the 
most usual expression; but J $o## dw wé, lit. ‘every place’, and 2 #4 Zr nd, 
lit. ‘every face ’,?° are also frequent. 
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§ 98 


1 Peas.R 46. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 744, 4-6. 


2 Urk. v. 48. Sim. 
BH. i. 26, 165; Peas. 
B1, 152. 

8 Urk.iv.26. Also 


exceptionally we .. 
we, Westc. 8, 22 


* Sin.B28-g. Sim. 
BH. i.25, 40-1; Sem- 
nah Disp. 2,8; Urk. 
iv. 652, 10. 


5 Eb. 30,17; Urk. 


iv. I0g1, 8 

6 Adm. 7, 3. Sim. 
Pa SATE OB, hy. 

ip Pcas Berra Se 
Sim. Pr. 1, 6. 


8 Westc. 9, 113 P. 
fet, 11168, I. 

® Kopt. 8,2; Urk. 
iv. 655, 16. 

10 Siz. BIII. 

11 Stu¢t 1, 269. 

2 Urk. v. 51. 64. 
73; Hearst 6, 7. 

18 Mill.2; Adm.15, 
13) 

M Sin, B172. 274. 

1 Kopt. 8, 2. 
Stut 1, 15%. 

1a Peas.) Bit, Al; 
Westc. 6, 14. 

16 Pr, 380. 382. 

17 Ork, iv. 6. 

18 Adm. 13, 2. 


Sim. 


1° BH.i.8,17; Urk. 
iv. 55+ 70. 719. 
30 Urk. iv. 117. 


2 2b. 38, 3. 

32 Leb, 121. 

83 Sh. S. 6; Led. 
112. 119g. 

4 Stut 3, 3.6; Pr. 
Ty E25 Lev tO7. 11%, 

2% Adm. 6,3; Urk. 
iv. 17, 10, 


§ 103 


{ Parenthetically 
like guisgue after a 
plural, Ur. iv. 752, 
14; AZ, 69, 31, 19. 

2 Siut 1,277. 288; 
Urk., iv. 747, 17. 

% After negative, 
P. Kah. 5, 58; Zo. 
109, 2. 

4 Eb. 42, 18; 104, 
2s LO7 012.080; 

5 After negative, 
Eb. 27, 133 110, 3- 


68 See GuNN, Stz- 
dies, ch. 25. 


6 See GUNN, Stz- 
dies, ch. 10, 


7 Urk. iv. 650, 3, 
qu. § 491, 2. 


8 A different formu- 
lation of the same 
standpoint in GUNN, 
Studies, ch. 26. 


° See GuNN, Stu- 
dies, chs. 11-13. 


10 Brit. Mus. 1372. 


MBH. i. 8, 10-11. 


12 Kopt. 8, 8. 


Pts. 


M Sin. Bss. 
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‘Each one’, ‘each’ is also represented by s 26;! but ~~— wr nd ‘every 
one’? is equally common.. 
‘Everything’, ‘anything’ is 9" Zé ndt, lit. 


alone is also used for ‘something ’,* ‘anything’,® see above § 92, 2. 


‘all things’ ;:* O52 


alll 


NEGATION 


§ 104. Egyptian is- rich in negative words, each of which possesses its 
own peculiar syntactic uses. For the moment we are concerned only with the 


commonest of these, which appears in two forms, ~- 


~~ anand — 2, Old Egyptian 
did not make the distinction and eke XI still often uses ~ for Forse# 


religious texts show the variants ~” and =, seeming to point to the 1 reading z.° 
In a few texts + interchanges with the particle { , so that their phonetic values 


mee 


must have been very similar; ~- is also sometimes written as »«, and the preposi- 
tion ~— 2 ‘to’ has + as a common variant (§ 164). Late Egyptian writes J) dz 
um, and an instance occurs already in Dyn. XVIII." 

The distinction between ~~ zz and + 2 is rather obscure; possibly ~~ 
is always a predicate ‘not is..... ’, ‘it is not (the case that)..... % 
more closely linked to the word which it precedes and qualifies; cf. od and py in 
Greek.? In carelessly written texts the two are apt to be confused, especially 
after the middle of Dyn. XVIII. See further below § 235. 


Oss. The replacement of the sign of negation by »™ in some MSS. of the Book 
of the Dead is clearly due to superstitious reasons. 


Toric 


while ~ is 


§ 105. Negation of the narrative verb.—The negative word precedes 

the verb, and specializes its meaning in a strange way.® 
+ A\— n sdmf has past meaning for the most part, and as such 

provides the ordinary method of negating the narrative sdm-n-f form. 

Exx, 1282 mm SRS Se mm Dn ir(t) Gt n srr nb, ir-n(i) bt n hity- 
I did not do things for any small man, I did MSE, for the prince.'° 

QUA... +B Doi i-2i....2 Gpr nhw m msi | returned... 
there had not occurred loss in my army.” 

We shall see in § 455 that x Sdm-f may occasionally een to events in the 
present or the future, but such cases are not common enough to delay us here. 

2. -o\~— un sdf has future meaning ; see further below § 457. 

Ex. SSP LS=HR—_Y um wtsf dsrt he shall not (ov never) wear the red 
crown.!? 

3. ~OQC x Sdm-n-f has often present meaning. 

Exx. The mouth is silent |=)" ” mdw-n-f and does not speak. 

—ehop. Se enw pw, n rdi-n-f sf he is one who comes again, he 
does not turn (lit. give) his back." 
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NEGATION OF THE NARRATIVE VERB § 105 


The three rules given above are sufficiently accurate for the purposes of 
the beginner, but will require considerable elaboration in the sequel, where it will 
appear that the Egyptians themselves approached the matter from a quite 
different angle from that of tense or time-distinction. To avoid giving a wrong 
impression from the start, we will enter somewhat more deeply into the discus- 
sion of 2 Sdm-n-f (see further § 418). It has been seen (§ 67) that Sam-n-f, though 
in use mainly a past tense, etymologically expresses no more than that something 
happens to someone or through his agency. Hence  sdm-n-f means in effect 
‘it does not happen that he hears’, a certain space of time being envisaged 
during which his hearing might have taken place. We may define the function 
of x sdmn-f as to deny the occurrence of an action throughout the course of 
a more or less prolonged period. Hence it is common in generalizations, proverbs, 
and statements of custom, for all of which English usually employs the present 
tense. But 2 Sdm-n-f may also be employed where the context is Jas¢ or future. 

Exx. He found the canal stopped up —[|Fe—ja-ak§ 2 u sha-n apt hr-f 
and no boat sailed upon it. 

Such and such things must be done to prevent a snake from coming out 
of its hole, ~Lla™ n pr-n-f and it will not (ov never) come out.? 

It is not quite.easy to explain the reason why z Sdm:-f and nn Sdm-f are not 
used in these two instances; nor is it possible to affirm that they might not have 
been used. Nevertheless two things are clear: first, 2 Sdm-mn-f occurs only in 
contexts where, in the widest sense of the word, a generalization is being made; 
and second, a position of affairs is implied which 2 Sdm-n-f declares not to be 
interrupted by a negative instance. 

The student must, realize clearly that the affirmative and negative uses of 
the Egyptian verb-forms are separate things, not to be confounded with one 
another. For instance, it cannot be taken for granted, because Sdm-n-f may be 
rendered ‘he had heard’, that ~ sdm-n-f, the same form with the negative word 
nm in front of it, may be rendered ‘he had not heard’. In point of fact, » Sdm-n-f 
appears never to have this meaning. 


§ 106. ‘Never ’.—All three forms of negation described in the last section 
can, if the context requires it, be translated with ‘never’ instead of ‘not’, as is 
shown by several of the examples there quoted. If, however, it be desired to 
state more explicitly and emphatically that something has never happened, +; 9 
n sp followed by the S¢m-f form may be employed. 

Exx. ~,6—| (88S ud|[4s LBs 2 sp iryi Gt nbt dwi r rmt nb never 
did I do anything evil against any people.* 

ne LB MKOomm % Sp ir-t(w) mitt dr pit ts never had the like been done 


~“1@ asa 
since the primal age of the earth.* 
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1 Urk, iv. 814. 


2 Eb. 97, 19. 


3 Cairo 20729, a3. 


* Urk.iv.374. 


§ 106 


1 Urk. iv. 348, 9. 
Sim. 24. 305, 8; 306, 
Il; 1151,3; Def B. 
155; CAULFIELD, 4. 


2 Sin. R34. Sim. 
T. Carn. 14. 15 after 
mi ‘as though’, qu. 
§ 157; 3 


3 Westc.6,26. Sim, 
zd. 2, 5; FRASER, 
Scarabs 263. Inter- 
rogative exx. with iz, 
see Siz. BI20. 133. 
Before an adjectival 
predicate, see § 467, 
end. 


* Peas. R2. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 139, 2. 

BS Peas) Bn SQe 
Sim. 76. 304. 


® Z. to D. Berlin 
bowl. A further de- 
velopment, see JE A. 
24; 112. 
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See further below § 456, where grounds are given for thinking that sf is 
here a verb meaning ‘occur’, so that 2 sp ivy: would mean literally ‘it did not 
occur that I should do’. 


EXISTENTIAL SENTENCES 


§ 107. To express existence, whether absolute or as relative to some 
situation, i.e. presence, the verb @” wan ‘exist’, ‘be’ (perhaps originally ‘move’, 
‘run’) is used. 

1. The sdm-f form of this verb varies according to the time and the duration 
which are envisaged. The longer form 2” wun-f is commonly employed for 
the. future, but may refer to any time-position where the notion of duration is 
stressed; the shorter form &x~ wz-f lays no stress on duration, and tends 
rather to have past reference. 

Exx. @ (2S © | wan pt, wnn-t bri so long as heaven shall exist, thou 
shalt exist with me; lit. sky shall exist, thou (fem.) shalt exist. 

INES eo hd-ni, wn hrw | set out early, (when) it was day, lit. (when) 
day was.? 

Of the two forms, zwu-f alone is common in main clauses. 


2. The phrase |$& tw wn (in which wn is Sdm-f form, § 462) means ‘there 
is’, ‘there was’. 

Ex. leSO S$ ffl ae tw wa nds, Dai rn-f there was a commoner, 
whose name was Djedi.® 

Since tw is avoided after words like [l= is¢ ‘lo’, um ‘not’, >. uty ‘who’ 
(§ 44, 2), here wz occurs alone with the meaning of iw wz. 

Exx. |/ SU 9x ist wn hmt/f and he had a wife, lit. lo, there was a wife 
of him.+* 

oS SESS BY nly wn wr n wrwf whose great ones have one greater, lit. 
who there existed a great one for his great ones.° 

Note that absolute existence is but rarely asserted; usually there is some 
qualification in the form of a genitive, an adverbial phrase or an adjective, as 
is indeed the case with several of the examples above quoted. When such 
a qualification occurs, there is a tendency for it, rather than the notion of 
existence, to become the real predicate, the verb wu then degenerating into 
a mere copula (§ 28). Hence we shall find the model of the existential sentence 
much employed in sentences expressing possession (§§ 114-15), sentences with 
adverbial predicate (§§ 118. 120) and sentences with adjectival predicate (§ 142). 


Oss. For a case where the zw of zw wm is changed into wn according to the 
rules enunciated in §§ 118, 2; 150, see below § 150. And for a case where zw in zw 
wa is omitted after 2 wz ‘there does not exist’ (§ 108), see § 394. So too ir wn ‘if 
there be’ occurs for a theoretic zr iw wn.® 
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THE EXPRESSION OF NON-EXISTENCE 


§ 108. Non-existence or absence is expressed (1) by means of “-& nn 
wn ‘there exists not’, ‘there existed not’.! Since wz here represents zw wa with 
tw suppressed (see § 107, 2), this phrase escapes from the rule (§ 105, 2) that 
nn + Sdm-f always has reference to future time. 

Exx. —~ Ss xx wn phwy-fy there is no end to it, lit. there does not 
exist its end.? 

Soy BHT AD] B22 wn mir n hrw-i there was none wretched in 
(lit. of) my time.’ 

People say: “-& uu wn there is nothing, lit. there does not exist.‘ 

2. More rarely ~.<&e m wat’ occurs with identical meaning ; wz? is possibly 
the sdmt-f form of the verb, see below § 402, end. 

Ex. +Go_ Ges |, 2 wnt sszw-sn there is no remedy for them.*® 


3. Frequently ~~ 7 ‘(there is) not’ stands alone for ‘there does (did) not 
exist’,7 
Exx. ~ = SQ\J4, 2x msttyw there are no righteous.° 


aa — a 


Nha YBN Ss —. , 2 ts-ib dus shr-ht there is none light-hearted who is 
heavy (i.e. slow to move) as regards his appetites (lit. the counsel of the body).® 
As in the sentences expressing existence, so too in those expressing non- 
existence, some qualification is as a rule added, and this is apt to become the 
real predicate ; exx. below §§ 114; 120; 144, 4; 394. 
Oss. In a sequence of parallel denials of existence, if the first begins with 7 
wz, the second is likely to omit wz as superfluous ; ## may then be rendered ‘ nor’.!° 


§ 109. ‘ Without’.—We have seen (§§ 29. 30) that sentences of various 
kinds may be used, without the help of conjunctions, to express the equivalents 
of English adverb clauses. Sentences having as predicate ~~ um ‘there is not’ 
(§ 108) are frequently so used, and in this case 7m may often best be translated 
‘without’. 

Ex. [7 & 0 BSE aR el di-sn wk nhh nn drwf, dt nn 
hnty-s may they give to thee everlasting without an (lit. there is not its) end, and 
eternity without a (lit. there is not its) term.” 

—~ & nn wn and <= n wnt (§ 108) are less often employed in this way. 
Exx. {TOSS S— Lew rd, nn wn mnt a healthy body without 
malady, lit. its malady does not exist.! 

TiS +-SeolId>a wh bi, n wnt :bw making offerings unceasingly, lit. 


offering things, there was not cessation.’ 


Oss. Wn is very commonly used in this manner with the infinitive as its subject, 
and there occurs a similar use with the lighter negative word 2 (§ 307). For 
nn +noun + suffix employed as a relative clause see § 196, I. 
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§ 108 


1 See GUNN, Stt- 
dies, pp. 122 foll.; 
160-1, 


2 Ted. 130. An- 
other ex. below § 115. 


5 BH.i.8, 19. Sim. 
Hat-Nub 11, 9, qu. 
§ 394, end. 

* Adm. 6, 4. 

5 See GuNN, S/x- 
dies, ch. 19. 


6 Zb. 100, 15. Sim. 
Turin 156, 4. 


7 See GUNN, S¢z- 
dies, ch. 17. Rarely 
written 7, 26. p. 195. 

8 Leb. 122. Sim. 
Adm. 2,2; Sin. B84. 


9 Peas. Bi; 200. 
See too below §§ 144, 
45 394. 


LORE xx.) (BAe 8, 
19; Stz. B 62-3. 


1 Siz. Bai2. Sim. 
26. 299; Adm. 6, 1; 
Urk. iv. 163, 15. 


2 Turin 159, 5. 


13 Urk,iv.519. Sim. 
Bersh. ii. 21, top 14. 
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VOIGT Baie ain 


Kou fU SX my de neglectful, care- 


less. 
Tolan ndnd converse, take counsel. 


1) 44 be white, bright ; white (adj.) 

SS . 

To (4 42 build. 

if xi) var. ti hm Majesty (with suffixes 
or genitival adj.) 

=A sy official, noble. 

=} Asty-¢ chieftain, local prince, mayor 
por 2B howe 

aif bity king of Lower Egypt. 

a | , 2w might (plur.) 

So A var. LLC svwe granary. 


i ‘i rnpt year. 
0 rk time, period. 


NS | , #w environment, neigh- 
bourhood, time. 


4 sp occasion, time, deed, fault. 


SNE Ah 642 qualities, talent. 


Io kd form, character; good char- 
acter, virtue. 


oes dr end, limit. 


PANTO mir wretched. 


img . 
_., & since (prep.). 


2 tp head; upon (prep.). 


EXERCISE VIII 


(2) Transhterate and translate : 


(1) To fo Stl MPSS Te @) 1 


pas) ere a 
1 cla ity Weeaee ee eT 


4) 2B 


PimVolelo - a 


pe UE a otse cay TEES OAC: 


allt SIN 


() (Pb MCR ABS 

(5) 9 On Bo mn Ko Df SOOT! 
) oS ETS 7 
om Si - Fb rOMN © OT 
MBN Zoe SSS AES 


# () axe A 


(9) . 0 


1 T.e. the time when the sun-god reigned upon earth, the oldest period of Egyptian legendary history. 


DEMONSTRATIVES 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) Thy praises are in the mouth of everyone. 
might of Thy Majesty! (2) He shall not receive bread (from) upon the altar of 
any god, (3) There was none wretched of my environment, there was none 
hungry of my period. (4) He does not say (either) good or evil. (5) Thou art 
greatest of the officials of the palace. (6) His Majesty answered the vizier, he 
did not answer this woman (4mz2). (7) There was a god in this (foreign) country, 
whom (lit. him) the people of Egypt did not know. (8) They gave him praises 
on account of his very excellent qualities. 
‘there is no fault in (lit. of) him’. 


They say: how great is the 


PE soON 1X 


DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS 


§ 110. The demonstratives! conform to a common pattern, as will be 
seen from the following list. 


Sing. m, Sing. f. Plur. c. 

This (obsolescent) oS pw ad tw moh nw 

» (later as adj.) BY pwy BN) cewy 
This (near me) OD pn tn 1} mn, var, } J] mm 
That Ney War. se pfy °C af Gah 

, (later form) Ns Of? SNe ae Me 

Ware War. orga 
This, the OK p2,° rarely oh, oh & K 1 
hieratic ¥\® 


In this series three demonstrative stems, characterized by the consonants A, 
z and 2, are utilized for the sing. m., sing. f., and plur. c. respectively ; and with 
these stems are combined other demonstrative elements such as ”, fandz. The 
resultant compounds may be compared with ce/uz-cz, celuc-/a in French. 

The forms beginning with z, though called plurals for convenience, are really 
singulars with the meaning of Latin hoc, 2//ud. In earlier use was a set of real 
plurals: m. Q° zhu, lod tpw, etc.; f. \2S thin, |2% iptw, etc. Tp and ipéin are 
still occasionally employed in Middle Egyptian, but mainly ® after a noun accom- 
panied by a suffix, ex. ,> $822 cwet itn ‘these my members’.?’ Some corres- 
ponding duals, occurring only in religious texts, are too rare to be specified here.® 


§ 111. Construction of the demonstratives.—As ¢fztheés the singulars 
(together with the plurals 7px, zfw) all follow their noun, excepting #2, 4, which 
invariably precede it. Exx. | ° st tm ‘this place’; UPo hrw pfy ‘that 
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One said (Sd-f form) to another: 


Exerc. VIII 


_} See Rec. 35, 70; 
AZ. 47,593 50, Iol. 


a PKA eo Ole 
Stut 4, 24. 

3 Eb. 108, 20. 

WN ILIE CV ENR 


5 Urk. iv. 3, 3; 125, 
3; 654, 8; written Ary 
as emphatic ‘ this’, 24, 
654, 16. 

5» Louvre C 11, 5. 
One Pras, 6s 

5b Rarely too in 
hierogl. influenced by 
hieratic, Kopt. 8, 4. 


® Exception, Urk. 
iv. 257, 2 in an 
archaic text. 


LT ARS TS 
§ See 4Z. 45, 57. 


§ 111 


eT ee hy I 
3 Zed. 16. 


SUP, Kahkansiaie 
Sim. Zed. 77. 

* Peas. Bi, 51. 
Sim. Sz. B 256. 

SP. Kak. 12; 13. 
Sim. Uré. iv. 172, £2; 
186, 4. Mw, e.g. Ed. 
2, 6. 

6 Peas. BI, 75- 
Sim, 76. 9. 81-2; Meir 
iii, 13; in all these 
cases preceded by we 
m ‘one of’, 

7 Westc.5,12. Sim. 
2b. 9, 21. 27. 


8 Sin, R56. Sim. 
Pt. 507. 


® Weste. 11, 10. 
Nw, e.g. Urk. iv. 175, 
rio 


0 Rec. 39,121. Sim. 
Peas. B1,19; Rhind 


§7- 


W Ork. iv. U9. 


2 See AZ. 54, 104. 


3 Peas. R5. 


4 Sin. B237. Tw, 
sing. f., Cairo 20153. 
20497. 20691. 
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day’; but °¥ QE ov Zr sfdw ‘this papyrus-roll’1 Exceptionally, Af, ¢f and 
Pf, G may precede their noun, as in ,° ~~ Af gs ‘that side’? °§ RRS 4), 
part ‘that remedy’. 

The plurals in 2 all precede their noun, and are connected with it by the 
genitival adjective ~—» (§ 86). Exx. }}—[—S}A #22 2 srw ‘these officials’ ;* 
RL! 2? 2 wt ‘these dwellings’. Occasionally the noun is\in the singular, 
ex, |} My 22 2 shly ‘these peasants’, lit. ‘this of peasant’. Before Dyn. 
XVIII the vernacular began to drop the genitival z, ex. }|U 4 xx Amwt ‘these 
women’;”7 but this practice, which later became regular, is very rare in Middle 
Egyptian, and is not found in good monumental texts. 

The demonstratives beginning with are thus really singular pronouns, not 
plural adjectives, and often occur with the neuter sense of ‘this’ and ‘that’. Exx. 
AO dad-nf nn ‘he said this’;* \{ay pty m1 ‘what is this?’® Participles 
agreeing with these apparent neuters are in the sing. m. form, but the suffix 3rd 
sing. f. (-s ‘it’) is used in referring back to them (§ 511, 3). 

For the same demonstratives as subject of sentences with nominal predicate, 
see below § 127, 2. The singular fw is very widely used in a similar way as an 
equivalent, invariable in gender, of the pronouns of the 3rd pers. ‘he’, ‘she’, 
‘it’, ‘they’,ex. —offo® Ae pw ‘he is Rec’; 
extensions, see §§ 128-31. 140. 

Otherwise, the singular demonstratives are seldom used except as epithets. 
P; rarely occurs as a predicate, when it may be translated ‘such’, referring to 
something that precedes or follows; ex. ¢o} fle p2 pw Weir ‘such is Osiris’, 
lit. ‘this is he, (namely) Osiris’1° Px and £/? are found still more rarely as 
virtual neuters meaning ‘this’ and ‘that’, ex. “e."° \ze—2 rhi Af r pu ‘1 
knew that from this’. 

Oss. From g: and # as demonstrative pronouns are derived the prefixes 5 p-n- 
‘he of’ and }"" ¢-z¢- ‘she of’, which, however, occur in our period only as components 
of proper names.!2 The genitival adjective seems to have fallen away early, since 


DK 44 py and hy 4 are found as variants of p-7- and ¢-nt- at the beginning of Dyn. 
XVIII or even earlier. 


for this construction and its 


§ 112. Meaning of the demonstratives.—/™x, én, nn are the commonest 
words for ‘this’, i.e. near me, at hand, both of time and of place. 
to be used in a manner rather redundant to our way of thinking. 

Ex. Ro Oa 8 dain shty pn n hmt-f tn then said this peasant 
to this his wife.’ A 

Pw, as an epithet, is confined to high-flown diction and religious texts, 
where the preference for archaic words is very marked; ex. ~=4—@ $I{l[lf 
fndk pw spss ‘this thy noble nose’ in a speech to the Pharaoh.’ Even in 
religious texts Jw, ¢w tend to give place to pwy, twy, forms employed only as 


They are apt 
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THE MEANING OF THE DEMONSTRATIVES 


epithets; ex. {Jo $4] zr pwy «+ ‘this great god’, where the M.K. texts 
have Zw, and those of Dyn. XVIII pwy.! Note the curious use in vocatives, 
ex. {Ul fo® Zkzy pw ‘thou (lit. this) magician’? For the other uses of pw 
see above § III. 

Pf, pfy, pf?, with their feminines and plurals, are employed where some 
opposition between ‘that yonder’ and ‘this here’ is intended; but also, like 
Latin zs¢e, to express some emotional stress, whether of disgust or of admiration ; 
exx. Sos. Gr pf ‘that (vile) enemy’? Feel Bil_S Zaw pf spsy ‘that noble 
Residence (of long ago)’. Note that such a nuance of admiration is particularly 
often applied to things and persons belonging to the past. 

P3, ts, nz are both the most recent and the weakest of the demonstratives. 
Frequently they mean ‘this’, like pw, ¢7, um ;** exx. Wy ™S 4 ditt (?) ‘this province’ ;* 
Roe ALE 22 2 gmhwt ‘these candles’. So particularly with designa- 
tions of time, exx. KR W.o m & 2f ‘at this moment’ ;7 —}¢U B® m ps hrw ‘on 
this day’, ‘to-day’. Elsewhere, however, they have merely the force of the definite 
article, their regular use in Late Egyptian and onwards. So already before Dyn. 
XVI: Fm aR KK, 2 12 1 it nty m p: mhr ‘the corn which is in the 
storehouse ’.° 


EQUIVALENTS OF THE ENGLISH POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES 


§ 118. The sense of English ‘my’, ‘thy’, etc. is usually conveyed, as we 
have seen (§ 35, 1), by means of the suffix-pronouns, which are appended to their 
nouns as direct genitives. Some less frequent alternatives have now to be 
considered. . 

1. From the demonstratives Zy, ¢?, 2? (§§ 110-112) are derived the possessive 
adjectives ; it will suffice to quote the forms of the 1st and 2nd pers. sing. 

With sing. m. noun With sing. f. noun With plur. noun 

Sing. 1, c. ‘my’ 9¢ xh payz'? aR yh cey2 RU sham nay-d 2 

» 2m.'thy’ iI pore = RNS ak Eom nyrhn 

Similarly for the other persons and numbers. Forms without y are some- 
times found, ex. 2¢|| prs ‘her’! Hieratic almost always YX etc. 

The possessive adjective is not uncommon in the more popular writing of 
Dyn. XII and after, but does not become usual until Late Egyptian. Its 
construction is identical with that of the demonstratives from which it is derived. 

Exx. Syl] h09 t2y-2 Zmt my wife." 

RY SP ABI nzy-s n hrdw her children.* 

2. \ > ivy, more rarely written > érw(?), is sometimes used as an un- 
changeable substitute for the suffixes of the 3rd pers. sing. or plur. It seems to 
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§ 112 


1 Urk.v.15. Pwy, 
twy also Westc. 9, 
II; 10, 9. 

SU CrhaiNenk? van ve 
11.14; Westc. 7, 20; 
8, I. 


8 Urk. iv. 8. Sim. 
2b. 648, 14; 661, 15. 

* Adm. 10, 8-11. 
Sim. St, B44. 


42 Tn this sense writ- 
ten pry in L. E.; the 
same distinction al- 
ready Urk. iv.654, 16, 
see p. 85, n. 5. 

5 Peas. R 66 (B16 
d3tt(?) tz); sim. m3, 20. 
R 120 (B 75, 2). 

® Stut. 1, 297. 

7 Leb.116; P. Kah. 
II, 19; Ork. iv. 27, 
16; 658, 10. 7 

87 hel <5 Misa! 
Paheri 3. 

® Peas. R4. Many 
exx. Paheri 3. 


10 Urk. iv. 894, 93 
Paheri 3; in hierogl. 
usually without ;. 

 Urk. iv. 1067. 
Sim. 2b. 1069. 1070. 
T3.n, T. Carn. 5. 

11@ Without y: P. 
Kah, 36,41; 7. Carn. 
We 


12 P, Kah, 12, 12. 


aeY PK Gite 51250 50s 
Sim. Pr. 2, 3. 


§ 113 


1 Variable still in 
mitt irt ‘the like 
thereof’, Hamm. 114, 
15; J/EA.16, 19. Sim. 
Cairo 20539, i. 6 3; 
AZ, 58, 24*. 

2 Sin. R. 12. Sim. 
Sh. S. 22; Leb. 63; 
Adm. 7, 12. 

3 Urk. iv. 1092. 
Sim. BA. i. 25, 83; 
Ork. iv. 53. 659. 743. 

4 P. Kah. 29, 43. 

8 20.55) Xe 

6 Urk. iv. 114, 5. 

% Urk, ‘iv. 1021. 
Sim. 2b. 650, 5; 1068, 
10; hind 56-9; 
Weste. 9,11. On one 
coffin 2-4-tmyt after a 
fem. noun, S 1 C 239. 


243. 
8 Urk, iv. 660. 


OOP hare, Ac 
Sim. Zd. 99, 4. 

9 Lac. Stele jur. 6. 

10 Urk.iv. 561. Sim. 
tb. 244, 10; P. Kah. 
II, 21. 

1 Leb, 124. Sim. 
Pt, 315 (in L2 with 
n wnt). 

12 Cairo 320538, ii. 
cig. Sim. Peas. B2, 
I1o-I. 

18 Pus. Bit, 292; 
B2, 26, 
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be nothing more than the adjective |. \j ivy ‘relating to’ become invariable in 
this particular use, and is often best rendered by the English ‘thereof’, ‘ thereto’. 

Exx. His Majesty had sent an army, SPH AIT sof smsw m hry 
try and his eldest son was the chief thereof.? 

(Uo =~, 4p irw (?) the law appertaining thereto.* ; 

So too after prepositions, exx. 8° Gft ivy ‘according thereto’; 4 ?G|— 
hr-s3 iry ‘thereafter’ ;5 {| m-m iry ‘among them’. 

3. A more emphatic equivalent of the English possessive adjective, corre- 
sponding roughly to our ‘of mzne’, ‘of thine’ is provided by the series # R44 
ni-imy, ~\ 4 wk-imy, etc., for which the variants 4 §\, [4 \ etc. are found. 
These phrases follow their noun. 

Exx. —6_ RIN m-Gt tow n-k-imy after thy own old age.’ 

LO rein so nme SN hdmw n:sn-im\ y) footstools belonging to them.® 

Oss. In origin this -z#zy was probably the adverb elsewhere written without 7, 
§ 205, 1, cf. Copt. “mmau ‘there’ after wentai ‘I have’, lit. ‘there is with me’. 


SENTENCES EXPRESSING POSSESSION 


§ 114. Egyptian has no verb meaning ‘to possess’, ‘to have’, nor yet any 
verb meaning ‘to belong to’. In order to express these notions, use is made of 
the preposition ~ 2 ‘to’, together with its derivatives. 


1. When » 2 itself is employed, the rules governing the sentence with 
adverbial predicate (§§ 29; 37; 44,2; Lesson X) come into play. Note, however, 
that when z is followed by a suffix, it acquires that precedence in word-order 
which we have noted in § 66 as peculiar to the dative. Compare for this 
construction the Latin est mzhz, sunt mtht. 

Exx, S°"AT LSA S mm b BBL UIT BR Ged bt m $3 m niwt n sni*Thy-snb 
all my property in country and in town (shall belong) to my brother ’Ihysonb.° 

Si A wansn... Sbk-nt it (my office) shall (belong) to Sebknakhte.™ 

\S=2 tw n-& ng thou shalt have life, lit. life is to thee.!° 

ZV mn nn wn ib m $s no man has a heart." 

gE smn LJ Sy? |! 20 ts a sbi hr humvf there is no tomb for him-who-rebels 
against his Majesty, i.e. the rebel shall have no tomb.” 


el, un n-k st it does not belong to thee.” 


2. When the subject is a pronoun, the genitival adjective ~ 2(y) may be 
employed as predicate. According to § 48, 2 this will be invariable in number 
and gender, and according to § 44, 3 the dependent pronoun must be used. The 
association between adjectival predicate and pronominal subject is here so close, 
that in the case of the 3rd person m. }® sw, f. fl, sy, the biliteral sign “\ xs 
is regularly found linking the two together as 7}, “]l. 
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SENTENCES EXPRESSING POSSESSION § 114 
Exx. wun & SO A} 22(y)-we Re I belong to RE, lit. 1 am belonging-to Ré«? res 78; 'Nav. 1 
No 2(y)-s(y) émy-r pr it (this province, f.) belongs to the steward. aaa : 
So too in indications of measurement. eas. Bx,.16. 
3 Sh. S. 62. Sim. 


Ex. TLS VV 2(y)-sw mb zo it (the snake) was of 30 cubits.? 

3. For ‘belongs to me’, ‘belongs to thee’, or alternatively ‘I am (thou art) 
owner of’, the independent pronouns of § 64, or at all events forms evidently very 
closely akin, are employed ;* some emphasis is here laid on the possessor. If the 
subject be pronominal, it is represented by the dependent pronouns. 

Exx. 2) ntk néw to thee belongs gold.° 

ah Sil, y& 2% sy she belongs to me.6 A personal name. 

In certain religious texts of the M.K. "38 xv is written for Ist pers. sing. 
in this employment.’ For another possible use of zk, see § 300, near end. 


Oss. For the same purpose Late Egyptian uses forms ™ clearly descended from 
the older ¢wé, Sw7, definitely proving the kinship with the independent pronouns. 
4. N-t-im(y), n-k-im(y) (§ 113, 3) occur with the same meaning and with 
a like construction. 
Exx. [| N\ eka, ?, 2-&-émy hd to thee belongs silver.* 
— "sb. 7 8 Ate Catv, wi-im sw the incense, it belongs to me.° 
Oss. WVéf is found as a noun meaning ‘its content’,!° and #-k-zmy similarly as 
a noun meaning ‘ thy possessions ’.!! 
§ 115. To convey the meaning ‘I have (had) a.....’, ‘thou hast (hadst) 
TOW ie a: < * the existential sentences of §§ 107-8 may be employed, the subject 
being qualified by a suffix-pronoun (see § 35, Oss.). 
Exx. || 0a — ist wn hmtf and he has a wife, lit. lo, there was a wife of him.” 
— &®' nn wn thf he has no head, lit. not exists a head of him."* 
+ Golf Xl z wnt swwt-s it has no reeds." 
So too in cases where ~~ x is best rendered as ‘without’ (§ 109). 
Ex. Koo {Peel me tw m niwt, nn hk:-hwt-s behold, thou art a 
city without a ruler, lit. as a city, not is a ruler of it. 
=——p See Add. for § 115a. 


VOCABULARY 
DKS Es | bi: var. Jl) te dy marvel E54) snd (later sud) fear ; ES PSH 


(x at). snd@w (sndw) fear (noun). 
& bpr become, happen. IM nam be sweet, agreeable; adj. 


aN hnm join, endue (m with). sweet, agreeable; n. sweetness. 


— : awe ; 
[mea smn make firm, establish. San a iwnn sanctuary. 
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Rhind 45. 46; BUDGE 
Pp: 279, 3. 


4 See AZ. 34, 50; 
41, 135. 


5 Urk.iv. 96. Sim. 
Adm. 10, 4. 

® Berl. Hz. Pag. iii. 
42a. Sim. Brit. Mus, 
1203; AZ. 54, 49. 

™ See AZ. 54, 40; 
58, 53. 

@ See AZ. 50,114; 
JEA. 20, 13. 


8 Urk. iv. 96. Sim. 
tb. 244, 11-12; Ann. 
39, 189, 9. 


» Sh. S. 151. Sim. 
Sin. B 222. 


10 Rhind 49. 
N Peas, BI, 103-4, 


12 Peas. R2, 
18 P, Ram. unpubl, 


M OUrk.v.151. Sim, 
Bersh, ii, 21, 14. 


185 Pear. Bit, 190, 
Sim. Sin. B13. 47. 
912, 
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a zs tomb, tomb-chamber. Oe zzmt charm, favour. 
[| ee] shnt supporting pole, support. AJ re Snbt breast. 
Lot now gold. =—" he piece of flesh; plur. flesh, body. 
ee g Gee Y p 
Noes hd silver. ve {nd nose (earlier fund). 
{a xi Ak; ruler, chieftain. oi var. i s? magic knot, amulet, pro- 
Th tzw brea.h, wind. tection. 
Qari : IN a 3¢ moment. 
¢ a, 7 hryt apprehension, dread. AY ‘ 
= a | Hf ON ndty helper, avenger 
Rings 4) mrwe love (noun). Gi ee ee een 


POPC ES BoM oly al 


(a) Study the following text;' Amen-Re, the god of Thebes, addresses the 
Pharaoh Tuthmosis [Il (Dyn. X VIII, 1501-1447 B.C.) 


ef Tho ©=@) f a2 bined — ee 


sit nadtyt Mn-hpr-Re nt at whnt n mr(w)t-k 
My son, my avenger,? Menkheperré‘,? ney dna serer I shine forth through love of 
live thee.* 
=| AULR TEENS \ 
WAN a) imo AN 4 i) NGS ON ore 
hinm (wy hew-k m $3 ng ndm-wy ismt-k 


Endue my hands thy body with the protection of life® How sweet is thy charm 


te aa lend = S tea 


r Snbt-i smnt twnmt 
against my breast ! I establish ee ‘ my sanctuary. 
wn ath d) = th 
Me9 2 hd Ses Cho Nea 
byt nk divi biw-k sndw-k m trw nbw 
Imarvel atthee. I place thy might (and) the fear of thee in lands all, 
rox 2 e meno Da 
pa ae ia at aig lm [I] a — 
PEG gine rv shnwt nt pt 
the dread of thee to x ia of the (four) supports — of heaven. 


1 Extracts from the so-called ‘ Poetical Stela’, found in two examples at Karak ; see Urk, iv. 611. 620. 

2 Throughout Egyptian temple-ritual runs the conception of the king as ‘the living Horus’, and consequently any 
god who is worshipped and regarded by him as his father, becomes thereby identified with the god Osiris, whom Horns 
vindicated and avenged after his murder by the wicked god Seth. 

§ Prenomen of Tuthmosis III, see Excursus A, p. 73. 

* Note here and in sudw-k, hryt-k below the counterparts of the Latin ‘ objective’ genitive. 

5 Amen-Réc is here the sun-god, bestowing life by means of his rays. 
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SENTENCES WITH ADVERBIAL PREDICATE Exerc. [X 


(6) Zranshterate and translate : 


)elada— alle @ Dive 1c IMA 
“mm — 8) US} pm me TOS) UPA LS 
Sess oo Oras ee 
eel aaa 8) (SS 
Se ansPe riko, 8 SSsh7 a 
SENT STS 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 


(1) To thee belongs the sky and (lit. with) all that-is-in it. (2) Never had 
the like happened in the time of any king. (3) How pleasant is the voice of 
these women in (47) my heart! (4) (May) the gods of Egypt give the breath 
of life to thy nose,! that thou mayst adore Re‘ every day. (5) The overseer of 
works built for me a tomb on the west of my city. (6) Others shall not hear 
this. (7) Ré‘ caused him to arise as ruler of this entire land. (8) Then shalt 
thou say the like thereof to thy children. (9) Silver and gold are in thy house, 
there are no limits to (lit. of) them. (10) Life is thine in this thy city of eternity 
(i.e. the tomb). 


1 For the Egyptians the concrete symbol of life was the breath, which the gods ‘ gave into the nose’ of the king, the 
king doing likewise for his subjects. 
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SENTENCES WITH ADVERBIAL PREDICATE! 1 See SETHE, Wo- 


minalsatz, §§ 3-21; 


§ 116. This topic has been touched upon in many previous sections; we L=®F- ©. §§ 637 foll. 
must now gather together what has been already learnt and supplement it with 
further details. 
First let it be noted that the term predicate ought, in grammar, strictly to 
include the copula (‘is’, ‘are’, etc.). It is, however, extremely convenient to use 
the term in a looser sense, and we shall not hesitate to speak of an adjective, an 
adverb, or a noun as of itself constituting a predicate. 
The adverbial predicate may consist either of an actual adverb, like | \ im 
‘there’, or else of an adverbial phrase composed of a preposition+a noun, 
ex. 5] — m gr-f ‘in his house’. In the latter event two special cases call for 


gI 
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remark: (1) the preposition used may be the datival mm 2 ‘to’, ‘for’, which 
serves to convey the notion of possession and involves certain deviations from 
the usual word-order (see § 114, 1); (2) the preposition may be the |\ ™ of 
predication (§ 38) or the = ~ of futurity (§ 122), and then the predicate corre- 
sponds to an English nominal predicate, i.e. a predicate consisting of a noun. 

Neither of these special cases affects the expression of the copula or of 
the subject; in other words, the same rules as to subject and copula which hold 
of the adverbial predicate generally hold of it also in the case of the 2 of 
possession, the of predication, and the ~ of futurity. 

The copula is often left unexpressed. When it is expressed, one of the two 
verb-stems zw ‘ be’ (§ 29) or wun ‘ exist’ (§ 107) is employed. The different shades 
of meaning resulting from the insertion of the copula in its various forms will be 
studied in the following sections. 

When the saudject is a noun or demonstrative pronoun nothing prevents it 
from standing at the beginning of the sentence; but it may be preceded, either 
by zw or by a Sdmf form from wxu (in these cases conforming strictly to the 
type of the verbal sentence, § 27), or else by a particle like m& ‘behold’ or uz 
‘not’, which modifies the meaning of the sentence as a whole. When the 

subject is a personal pronoun, some supporting word must necessarily precede it, 
since the independent pronouns are normally not used with adverbial predicate 
(§ 65, end), and the suffixes and dependent pronouns must always be attached to 
some preceding word. The suffix-pronouns are employed after the copula in its 
various forms (thus iw:f, wu:f, wun-f), but when the supporting word is a particle 
of the kind above alluded to, it is as a rule the dependent pronouns which are 
used (exx. mk sw, nn sw). 
As just stated, the employment of the independent pronouns as subject of 
the sentence with adverbial predicate is exceedingly rare, and may be archaistic, 
1 Pyr.1093. 1114. Since a few instances occur in the Pyramid texts.1_ In Middle Egyptian only the 
following have been noted : 


; pans ie ae SONAL HPP! ink ds-(2) m hewt 1 myself was in joy.? 


rape ee 39). Sim. oR KO BR Zetyi n ntf m hti my heart, it was not in my body.’ 


awn Roa 

Oss. For important ramifications of the sentence with adverbial predicate see 
below Lesson XXIII on the pseudo-verbal construction. For cases where the 
grammatical subject is the logical predicate, see § 126. 


§ 117. The presence or absence of |} iw in''sentences with 
adverbial predicate.—The verb zw states facts as such, declares this or that 
to be the case. 1. With zomznal subject it serves to introduce some statement, 
often a description, of outstanding interest, and the clause containing it must be 
translated as a main clause. 
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Exx. Jesh 7 SAMS tw sdw-k m sht thy field-plots are in the country." 
Statement of fact. 

Joh IPR, IAPS Sf, tw debw imf hue isrrt figs were in it, 
and also grapes. Description of the land Yaa. 

lefh 4h) 2 cm = Kem tw ms itrw m snf forsooth, the river is blood, lit. 
as blood.? In a pessimistic description of Egypt. Note the m of predication. 
(§ 38). 

(SHRAIAIUE tw a2 m soz this is an (lit. as an) instruction. 
subject is here a demonstrative pronoun. 

Only rarely does it happen that such sentences have the value of English 
subordinate clauses ; they have such a value, for example, when a strong contrast 
is expressed or a medical symptom emphasized. 

Exx. It was he who subdued the foreign lands, |${.° # Wea iw 
it-f m hnw thf (while) his father was within his castle.° 

Jem Qe" 2%) tw ht-s mi ntt hr sdt and her body is like what is on (lit. 
under) fire.® 


The 


When zw is omitted, the statement or description becomes less obtrusive. 

Exx. a> 29 &rt-k m pr-k thy rations are in thy house.’ In the 
midst of an argumentative passage. 

Doni nin, Ckrw nb hr btw-f all kinds of fruit (lit. all fruits) were on 
its trees. Part of a description. 

Tob Xa Ke hf pss m cwnw the apportioner is (now) a spoiler, lit. 
as a spoiler. From a descriptive passage; note the of predication. 

This too is the ordinary way of expressing an attendant circumstance; it is 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between descriptive sentences and clauses 
of circumstance. 

Exx. Every man was caused to know his order of march, Pa \OPg 2ér m-s: 
hir horse (following) after horse." 

I passed three days alone, M8) 4G Pyhu yh 726-2 m su-nw-t my heart being 


(lit. as) my (sole) companion." Note the of predication. 


2. When the subject is a suffix-pronoun, the sentence with zw has a wider 
range of meaning, see above § 37. On the one hand, it may express an 
independent statement or description. 

Exx. Jey OfloB""L° © iwi kr hswt nt br nsw I was in receipt of (lit. 
under) favours from (lit. of under) the king.’? 

LF KER QZ iw:f m imy-hit n irr he is (lit. as) a pattern for the 
criminal (lit. the doer).1* Note the of predication. 

On the other hand, sentences introduced by zw+suffix may be quite 
subordinate in meaning, i.e. may serve as clauses of time or circumstance (§ 214). 
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§ 117 


1 Peas. B2, 65. 
Sim. Stm, 3B 217; 
Westc. 7, 173 Urk. 
iv. 244, 10. 


2 Sim. B81. Sim. 
76.R8; Peas. R46-7 ; 
Leb. 134; Adm, 2, 8. 


8 Adm.2, 10. 


ol (Ga INS 
Sim, Zed, 34. 


1090. 


5 Stn. B50. Sim. 
Urk.iv.2, 10. See too 
below § 323. Rather 
differently Uvrk. iv. 
657, 13: 

® Eb. 97; 3. 
P. Kah. 7, 38. 


Sim. 


7 Peas. B1,93. Sim. 
2b. 7. 


8 Sin. B 83. Sim. 
zd. B186-7. 239-40; 
Sh. S. 48-51; Urk. iv. 
657, 10. 12, 14. 

® Peas. B1, 248, 


10 Urk. iv. 652, 10. 
Sim. Siz. B 244. 290; 
Sh. S. 16; Weste. 7, 
PS elOpe hisya Cairo 
20001, 5; Urk. iv. 
T104, I-II. 


1 Sh. S. 42. 
Ork. iv. 139, 7- 


Sim. 


12 Sin. B 309-10. 
Sim. P. Kah, 11, 21; 
Urk. iV. 59; 53 4055 
7+ 9 

48 Peas. BY, 218. 
With ¢ of futurity, see 
§ 122 below. 
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Exx. A storm went forth, (87 NWh3s— tu-n m Wid-wr (while) we were 
* Sh. S. 33. 102. 


Sim. #8. 67; $s. B2, in the Great-green (the name given to the open sea)." 


Leb. 83; Mill. 2, 2; z i 
AAS eae Oe Men and women are in jubilation, |,> \}° & tw: m nsw (now that) he is 


? Sin. B68. Sim. king.2 Note the # of predication. 

Tkhern, 7; Urk. iv. 

2, 14. Oxs. A certain contradiction may seem to be involved in the use of zw to 
introduce (1) detached independent sentences and (2) clauses subordinate in meaning, 
even though the latter use is confined, or nearly confined, to examples where a suffix- 
pronoun is the subject. The difficulty disappears if we assume that what we take to 
be a clause of circumstance was originally felt as parenthetic, i.e. as an independent 
remark thrown into the midst of, and interrupting, a sequence of main sentences. 
The use of parentheses to express temporal and circumstantial qualifications is 
frequent in all languages. In Late Egyptian and Coptic zw becomes increasingly 
common as the mark of a clause of time or circumstance. 


§ 118. Tense and mood in the sentence with adverbial predicate.— 
1. The types of sentence studied in § 117 are strictly regardless of time, and 
there is nothing about the form of the examples translated there with ‘is’ to 
prevent them, in a different context, from being translated with ‘was’ or even 
with ‘will be’; the example zw -& nf in 114, 1 contains a promise for the 
future, and may, accordingly, be freely translated ‘thou shalt have life’. 

So too the simple unintroduced sentence with adverbial predicate may 
express a wish or command. 

Ex. aR dem GHA mm PUY dd-in: tw n ng vr fund n why Sbk-hip ye 


i. sanogowt Sm. shall say: The breath of life (be) to the nose of the..... Sebkhotpe.® 
pet edhy F. Kah. Similarly, when the negative word um precedes (§ 120). 
—~K Ko FS > 8, un rf m-m ngw his name shall not be among 
4 Mar. Abyd. ii. Ane 
30, 37. the living.* 

2. When, however, it was desired to convey more explicitly some temporal 
or modal distinction of meaning, this could be contrived by the use of the verb 
wna or of the particles to be enumerated in § 119. 

The future is frequently expressed by means of & 2" wun-f, a Sdm-f form 
from wan ‘exist’, ‘be’ already familiar from the existential sentences (§ 107), of 
which we have here a development. 

eee ee Exx. & -{\\l BOM \ wan try-i hmt im my wife shall be there.® 

Pe ony, 1453 Sr 0 Jom OG wun m bod n Re he shall be in the disfavour of Ré«° 
ees oie: The other Sdm-f form of wun, namely S& ~ wa-f (§ 107), is probably never 
Urk. iv. 573, 10. used in simple affirmative statements with adverbial predicate; it is, however, 


1 Wa in clauses i 7 i 
or ay jm clauses common in a number of usages.?. So, for example, in order to express purpose 
§ 454, T, end, (§ 40, 1). 
Peas Ex. Qmms& nee éi-n-(2) wn-(i) m s+t 1 have come that I may be thy 
rk. iv. 239, 17 


Sim, #5, 1024,12. + protection.® 
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So too after | © 7% (§ 40, 3). 

Ex. |& Sh Qi) A) 24 wwii m sms n ntr therefore let me be in the following 
of the god. 

And again after vai ‘ cause’ (§ 70). 

Ex. 7, | SS\\ | ai-n-s wn-k m nir she has caused thee to be (lit. that 
thou be) a god.? 

In none of these last cases could zw have been employed. The verb wax 
thus supplies various parts of the Egyptian verb for ‘to be’, zw itself occurring 
almost only in main clauses™ and having a very restricted range of employment. 
The same phenomenon is to be observed in many other languages, where the 
different parts of the verb ‘to be’ are taken from various stems; so English ‘be’, 
‘are’, ‘were’, Latin sum, erat, fuit, German 6tn, wire, ist. We shall frequently 
have occasion to refer to this important rule. 


Oss. In theory wx could supply any missing parts of zw, when followed by 
an adverbial predicate.* In practice it is not possible to illustrate all the different 
cases, though what will be called the pseudo-verbal construction (Lesson XXIII) 
supplies examples of some (e.g. zv7-in:f § 470) which would otherwise be missing. 


§ 119. Particles used in the sentence with adverbial predicate.— 
Some of these have been mentioned already in § 44, 2, where it was seen that 
they are followed by a dependent pronoun, when the subject of the sentence is 
pronominal. For fuller details see below §§ 230 foll. 

1. KS mé& (for the variant writings see § 234) is a compound of which 
the first element appears to be an imperative, ‘behold’, and the second element 
is a pronoun 2nd sing. m.4 When a woman or several persons are addressed, 
a different pronoun is apt to be used. Thus we have the series: 

KAS mé behold thou, sing. m. or general. 

KE mi, later SS mt, behold thou, sing. f. 

KO? min, later i} min, behold ye. 

This particle appears to depict the sense of the sentence which it 
accompanies as present and visible to the mind; more often than not the time 
referred to is the present. 

Exx. Kym $8 2 8 Pex! min spswt hr sdw behold, noble ladies are (now) 
on rafts, i.e. have been deprived of their luxurious boats.° 

Kd. 1~ mk wi r-gs-k behold I am in thy company, lit. at thy side.* 

Ase Niles mk tw m minw behold thou art a herdsman.” Note the 
of predication (§ 38), which is indispensable here and in all similar cases. 

2. \fles ést, later [| ést, archaistically [l= s¢, the form used in Old Egyptian 
before pronouns; is clearly related to the enclitic particle [| és ‘lo’, ‘indeed’ 
(§ 247). It describes a s¢wation or concomitant fact, and sentences introduced 
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§ 118 


1 Cairo 20538, ii. 
€ 7; 20539, il. 6 12. 


2 Mitt, viii. 10. 
Sim. MAR. Aéyd. ii. 
30, 29; P. Kak. 36, 
34; Urk. iv. 776, 14 
Arm, 103, I. 

_™ Partial excep- 
tions, p. 93, n. 5. 


5 Old perfective 
(§ 309) w-A(2), Brit. 
Mus. 574,43 Sdm-hrf 
form (§ 471) we-hr-t, 
Ork. iv. 1080, 11 {col- 
lated) ; the participles 
wnn and wm, see 


§ 396. 


* See Rec. 28, 186; 
35) 217. 


5 Adm.7,10. Sim. 
76. p. 108; Stu? 1, 
269. 

6 Sh. S. 108. Sim. 
Sin. B77; Peas. B1, 
231; Stut 1, 272. 

T Peas B t59 197. 
Sim. 76, 168.171. 174; 
Bersh. ii. 21, left, 7. 


® See Rec. 19, 187; 
28, 186. ae 


§ 119 


1 Brit. Mus. 614, 
Sim. Cairo 20543, 9. 
17; BUDGE, p. 284, 93 
Urk. iv. 1020, 8. 

2 Urk.iv.689. Sim. 
2b, 137, 16; BUDGE, 
p: 280, 8. 


8 Peas.R 44, Sim. 
Westc, 6, 10-11. 


4 Urk.iv. 260. Sim. 
2b, 219, 4. 


5 Louvre C15. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 157, 3 (isk 
wi), 


8 See Proc. SBA. 
15, 4716 


7 Sin, R13. 15. 


8 Urk.iv.890. Sim. 
2b, 898, 11; 926, 17. 

® Urk.iv.897. Sim. 
40, 200,,7'3| 277, 12); 
613, 7. 

0 Ork.iv.661, Sim. 
26. 86, 7. 


1 Rhind 21. Sim. 
P29 ass Ores lve 
1104, 8. 9 (varr.). 


12 Sin. B 118. See 
Rec. 24, 34; AZ. 43, 
159. 


18 Peas. Bt. 25. Sim. 
Adm. p. 97+ 


14° ACS Le, Siksc5 
Cf. p. 249, n. 2a. 
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by it may often, though by no means always, be rendered as clauses of time 
or circumstance. 

Exx. I spent many years under king Antef, l= 9 S 19! ist 4: pn hr 
st-hr-f (while) this land was under his charge..... IPB EBX st wi m bihef 
I being his servant.' 

Year 30, ufo PISS 
land of Retjnu.? 

Followed by the enclitic particle — 
with a view to some further narrative. 
French ov, and may best be rendered in English by ‘now’. 


Ex. (Le FAB PUI, ist of pr Dhwty-nht pn hr smi-t: now the 
house of this Djehutnakht was on the river-bank.* 


wu ist hm:f hr jest Rtnw lo, His Majesty was in the 


xf (below § 252), és¢ announces a situation 
The meaning is very much that of the 


3. Yi ish, [l= sk (below § 230) are archaic variants of ést, st, and have the 
same meaning. 

Exx. (I> [TIKX UT S34 ts& Zmt-s m inpw when Her Majesty was a child. 
Note the of predication. 

[> SBHYi A, AY sh wi m Smsw-f when I was in his following.’ 

4. | &* has similar meaning to és¢, from which it may possibly be derived. 
Examples do not occur until after Dyn. XII, and then at first only with sw 
‘he’;7 later it may be followed also 4 wi ‘1’, or, more rarely, by a noun. 

Exx. I was his companion ]}®?2 |{\"| 4 sw hr pri when he was upon the 
battle-field.® 

I knew thy qualities |Pl—=—\S, ¢é wi m ssy when I was in the nest.® 

MWR APEN FIT @ km ds-f hr btm isbty \o, His Majesty was himself in 
the eastern fortress.!° 

5. & &, earlier & = or | Ss fy, indicates what comes next in order, and 
may be translated ‘and’, ‘further’, or even sometimes ‘accordingly’, ‘so’. 
Examples with adverbial predicate are rare, and no instance with pronominal 
subject has been found. 

Ex. Sia MIMS 
added to it. 

6. The rare ‘S \\x— ukmn means ‘assuredly’ or the like. 

Ex. ‘ Xa. S382 5a hn wi mi k assuredly I am like a bull.” 

7. £\ 4%, variant { \, expresses a wish. 

Ex. [RAE 7 ROT & wi ssp nb mn§ would I had (lit. that there were 
to me) any Bicaciaas idol.1® 

8. {}4)\ Zwy-s, a compound with the enclitic particle z, also expresses 
a wish. 


Ex. [PHHAl\ Zw-2 wi tm would that I were there.’ 


J br rs r-15 m wh hrf so =+ 7; is what-is-to-be- 
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§ 120. Negation of the sentence with adverbial predicate.—The 
word ~~ zm is placed before the subject, which may be either a noun or a 
dependent pronoun (§ 44, 2). 

Exx. acl 2 mut-k hnt-k thy mother is not with thee.! 


BEL Lol, xu wi m-hr-ib-sn 1 was not in the midst of them.? 


Sentences of this type may on occasion be equivalent to English clauses of 


time or circumstance. 

Ex. BI? [AI AK win-sn tp-t2 nn tw imf they decline (existence) 
on earth (§ 158, 2), thou not being in it.3 

The model of the sentence expressing non-existence (§ 108) is used when 
universals are denied; the subject is then an undefined noun and the negation 
may be expressed by zz alone, or by zz wn, or more rarely by 2 wut. 

Exx. ~Sel ABP Lol xz whe m-hr-id-sn there was none ignorant in 
their midst.‘ 

“SIX = un wn hunt m ht-f there was no greed in his body.° 

+ F& \Phl ahd \ 2 wat tw-ms tm there is no misstatement therein.® 

Very rarely || ~ zs ‘ not indeed’ is used; for zs see below § 247. 

Ex. ~| JC 4h) \ % és coe tm there is indeed no boasting therein.’ 


Before zw and waz the negative word is extremely rare. Certain examples 
can, however, be quoted : 

~—\PoKZE x tw-k m pt thou art not in heaven.’ 

+S ela T— nu wan sirf hr nst-f his son shall not remain (lit. be) 
upon his seat.® 

According to § 105, 2 negation of the future is expressed by uz Sdm-f; the 
last example is, therefore, an exception to the rule, if @”” be a Sdm/ form; 


hence a doubt arises whether it may not be the sadm:-n-f form, see § 413. 


$121. Position of the adverbial predicate.—The normal position is 
after the subject (§ 29); a pronominal dative may, however, sometimes precede 
it (§ 66). 

Sometimes a short adverbial predicate may intervene between the subject 


and some words which are joined to it or qualify it. 
Exx. —=Ke(AU DLS, raw im hne dw fish and birds were 


tin) 
therein, lit. fishes were there together with birds.’ 
Ze mn ERS hity:k wk n imy-hut thou shalt have thy former heart, lit. 


thy heart is to thee of being-in-front." 


§ 122. Use of the preposition = r to indicate a future condition.— 
Closely parallel to the # of predication is what may be termed the r of futurity. 
Exx. |,° =|} XpAyh tw-f r smr he shall be (lit. is towards) a Companion.” 


oF 


§ 120 


1 Wu. K. verso 2, 3; 
sim. Siut 3, 69. De- 
monst. pron. as sub- 
ject, Ur. iv. 415, 12. 

2) Si. .Ss 131.) Sim. 
Sin, B223-4,qu.§ 44, 
2; Pt. 435; £0. tor, 
15; 108, 20. 

§ Cairo 583, 3. With 
nom, subj. AZ. 69, 27, 
4. 


* Sh. S. 100. Sim. 
£b. 69, 3; Ure. iv. 
122,135 123,33; Arm. 
103, 5. 

SOBA. i. 9 -Sim. 
Adm. 3, 2; Buhen, 
p- OI. 

8 Urk.iv.973. Sim. 
Cairo 20765, 3-4. 


7 Urk. iv. 973. 


8 Hark. 68; sim. 
7d. 69. Also some 
doubtful cases written 
with »wn GUNN, Stzz- 
aes, ch. xxi. 


® BH. i. 25, 98-9. 


10 Sh. S, 50-1. Sim. 
Sin. B81-2, qu. § 117. 

1 Ork.iv. t15. Sim. 
between noun and 
gen., im(f) Sin. 
B 287-8; Sh. S. 35-6; 
Berl. A. i. p. 258, 
16-7 ; int.(2), Hamm. 
114, Il. 

12 Sin. B 280. Sim. 
Stut 1,227; Meir iii. 
8; Peas. Bi, 95. 2153 
Cairo 20538, ii. c 18. 


§ 122 


De Liles Lis aatla lites 


- 


2m Stn Bids 
20, 215. 2243 
81. 

8 Ure iv. tor, Sim. 
Adm. p. 101. 

4 BH. i. 26, 155. 
So too after 2272 ‘ there 
is nothing’, Peas. Br, 
120; after 7 wa, with 
same meaning, Pf. 212. 

5 Urk.iv.61. Sim. 
ib, iv. 506, 8. 


® Urk, iv. 656, 5. 


1 T. Caru.7. Sim. 
Urk., iv. 649, 15. 

® Graffito in the 
temple of Sahurét 
(Moller.) 


® See ERM. Spr. d. 
Westc. p. 119, n. 2. 
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AAZ1d—+Q%"_, mt sw vr wnmw behold, it is for food.* 
Ops. For the use of this » after verbs of ‘appointing ’, ‘making’, see § 84; and 


for its development with the infinitive see § 332. 


§ 123. Omission of the subject before adverbial predicate.— 
Instances are occasionally found: 
Exx. JeQ\lS}: iw mi sgr ntr it was like the counsel of sod : 


mon SAT 

~~ Ze §— nn win hr-Gw-f there was none beside him.* 

TABI A ABH OL 2 dai he wi r Gt nbt 1 did not say ‘Would that I 
had’ (lit. would that to me) about anything.® 

See further below § 153 for the omission of the subject in wishes, greetings 
and the like. 


§ 124. The pronominal compound @3f tw-i.—In Dyn. XVII are found 
the earliest traces of a new method of expressing the pronominal subject when 
the predicate is adverbial. The full paradigm, some forms of which do not 
occur until the Late Egyptian stage of the language, is as follows: 


So? m= un m iw-ms bft-hr-tn (this) is not falsehood before you.’ 


Sing. Plur. 
Ist pers. c. oy ¢wr2 I. @, 1, Cs We. 
2nd pers. m. 2& ¢w-% thou. Vapors, 
mom Leet YOu. 

» 99, Ae yp Zeerz thou. a nat 

d .m. he, it. 
3rd pers. m. }e sw he, it | 1,°, sé they. 

i cape don esse latereee she. if, 
Impersonal & ¢w-tw one.® 


Exx, L¢ Bm) O&O" Bae sw kr tz n Gmw, tun hr Kmt he is in 
possession of (lit. under) the land of the Asiatics, we are in possession of Egypt.’ 

INeALl gre sy m hrf mi ts pt it seemed to him like heaven, lit. it (the 
temple) was in his face like the sky.® 


Ogs. These new pronominal forms are conjectured® to have arisen from n¢t wi 
‘that I’, etc., see §223. At all events the parallelism of sz, sy and st (perhaps from 
*t-sw, *t-sy, *t-st by assimilation of ¢ to s) with ¢w-2 warrants the distinction of them 
from the dependent pronouns of § 43. See § 330 for an extension of this construction. 


VOCABULARY 
JP var. | A étabandon, forsake. 
AJA sb send; pass (time). 
AN] km complete; completion. 


TERN, A sk? plough, cultivate. 


I S\ Sms follow, accompany, serve; 


ASP, ow or WN 


§mswt following, suite (noun). 


LADY 2 old; | Paph see 


old age. 
98 


LESSON’ X 


ON SA hmw rudder. 1 OW Anw jubilation, praise. 


Oo ; <> 
KS (abbrev. @) spd bird. rae r-pr temple, chapel, shrine. 
=—\\= rm fish. F a hwt house, large edifice ; a 
iN : OEeneld. hwt-nir temple. 

Nr ° 
pr XY A/:ty heart, breast. 


se or 36a month. | 
(wy var. me ast office, rank. im DOS tw wrong, crime. 
= var, OB DB ase seat. AWT & high, tall; ANS Bey 


avai kw height. 
{Jw var. O hé festival, holiday. 


EXERCISE X 


(2) Transliterate and translate : 


OUD Bap Bltere. @ AAR fo 
NIMIN2 2 NERS BORIS Se IFS 
(3) Soom NI2 ERE (4) Bea BSS me 

OPP TTS! OWPRLSTMIT LAY 
esas ) AUIS PENI BIEN COS 
ea OTROS OB, 6 SB 
eo rr aur 


1 See p. 423, Add. to § 86. 2 The ordinary priests (wed) served in the temples in rotation, one month at a time. 
Pp. 4 Yel p 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) I crossed in a boat without a rudder (lit. not was its rudder). (2) Thou 
shalt be an old man of thy city. (3) All my property shall belong to my brothers 
and sisters. (4) There were old men there and (lit. with) children. (5) He 
caused me to be in the following of His Majesty, when he was at (lit. upon) his 
southern boundary. (6) He entered into the temple, the entire town being in 
festival. (7) I say to the birds which-are-in the heaven and to the fishes which- 
are-in the water: How great is the might of this god! (8) I ploughed my fields 
with my own asses. (9) My office was (that of) he-who-is-over the secrets. 
(10) God sends it to thee in the completion of a moment. 
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§ 125 


1 See SETHE, No- 
minalsatz, §§ 22 foll.; 
LEF. Gr. §§ 603, foll. 


2 Sin. R2. Sim, 
Urk. iv. 61, 14; 118, 
3; 1069, 6-7. 


o 9 P2as.0 B15) 625 
Sim. 2, 140. 161; 
ntt, M.u.K. 2, 3-9; 
nif, BUDGE, p. 38, 
7-9. 

‘ Rifeh 7,38. Tut, 
Lac. 7R. 11,9; ERM. 
Hymn.1,5, qu. Exerc. 
31 (a); Urk. iv. 228, 
15. 


5 Wu. K., verso 4, 
7: 

6 FRASER, Scarabs, 
no, 262. Seealso Peas. 
Bi, 158-9; Weste. 
7, 17-8; Hamm. 43, 
12, More complex 
exx. (rk, iv. 271, 93 
558, 15. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


LESSON 2X! 


SENTENCES WITH NOMINAL OR PRONOMINAL PREDICATE? 


§ 125. We have seen that, with the help of the prepositions which have 
been termed the of predication (§ 38) and the ~ of futurity (§ 122), the model 
of the sentence with adverbial predicate could be utilized by the Egyptians to 
express the meaning of English sentences with nominal or pronominal predicate ; 
examples have been quoted in §§ 117. 118. 119. 122. In the present lesson we 
have to learn that apart from the method just alluded to, Egyptian possessed 
a specific and well-characterized model for constructing sentences with a noun 
or pronoun as predicate. The principal divergences from the sentence with 
adverbial predicate are that here the independent pronouns of § 64 are freely 
used, that zw and wuz are not employed, and that the demonstrative word pw 
(§ 110) makes its appearance as an important syntactical element. 

The principle underlying the Egyptian sentence with nominal or pronominal 
predicate is the principle of direct juxtaposition, the subject preceding the predicate 
as in the sentence with adverbial predicate. This construction is still very 
common in Middle Egyptian when the subject is a personal pronoun, and 
a previous lesson has taught us that in this case the independent pronouns are 
used (§§ 65, 1); the copula is not expressed. 

Exx. © sie yh ink Smsw I was a follower.? 

Zale Bm (Ri A*38 nck it n nmh thou art the father of the orphan.® 

LE OHI) swt nb-n he is our lord. 

When the subject is a ~oum, direct juxtaposition is practically obsolete, 
though it was still common in the Pyramid Texts. A few Middle Egyptian 
examples may be quoted, notwithstanding. 

Exx. \D Se 2S off matt mkt Re thy (f.) protection is the protection 
of Rec® 

no fl BY v2 2 mwt-s Twi: the name of her mother is Tjuia.® 

Other examples will be found below § 127, 1. 2. 3. 

Oss. The old construction nom. subj. +nom. pred. survives also in the important 
construction zz + noun + participle, see below §§ 227, 3; 372; 373; to this the 


counterpart with pronominal subject is of the form indep. pron. + participle, quite 
in accordance with the examples quoted above. 


§ 126. Subject and predicate.—In sentences having..an adverbial predi- 
cate there is no risk of confusing subject and predicate, since an adverb or 
adverbial phrase is by its very form precluded from being a subject in the 
grammatical sense. The necessity of defining the terms ‘ subject’ and ‘ predi- 
cate’ becomes urgent, however, when we proceed to consider the sentence with 
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a noun or pronoun as predicate; for we are evidently not justified in speaking 
of sentences with nominal or pronominal predicate unless we are able to 
distinguish the subject from the predicate in any given sentence, and here 
the criterion of form fails us. In English such a criterion is often afforded by 
the agreement of the copula with the subject in person and number, as in ‘I 
am your friend’, ‘they are a united family’; in Egyptian no such help is 
forthcoming, and we are consequently thrown back upon the logical definitions 
of subject and predicate as respectively ‘the thing spoken of’ and ‘that which 
is affirmed or denied of the subject’. A good test for the logical predicate 
is to cast the sentence into the shape of a question; then the elements which 
correspond to the interrogative word constitute the logical predicate. Thus 
in ‘I am your friend’ the logical predicate is ‘ your friend’ whenever the sentence 
answers the question ‘what am | ?’ 


Returning now to the Egyptian sentence with adverbial predicate, we find 
that more often than not the adverbial predicate does state exactly what is 
affirmed or denied of the subject. In zw 2? m sézyt ‘this is (as) an instruction’ 
(§ 117) the corresponding question would be ‘what is this?’ and consequently 
m sbiyt is the logical predicate, besides being the grammatical predicate. Such 
is the natural or normal state of affairs, and we may define the grammatical 
predicate as that element in a sentence (or even in a subordinate clause, § 182) 
which either by position or by form would normally express the meaning of the 
logical predicate ; and the grammatical subject as that element which in like 
manner would normally express the meaning of the logical subject. A distinction 
between the two kinds of predicate would, of course, be unnecessary in practice, 
if both always coincided ; but we have now to see that such is not the case. In 
the sentence zw dsbw im:f hut isrrt ‘figs were in it and grapes’ (§ 117) we are 
indeed informed where figs and grapes were, so that im:f/, the grammatical 
predicate, is in a secondary sort of way also a logical predicate; but this is not 
the real point of the sentence, which is to tell us what was there, and accordingly 
dibw hut isrrt ‘figs and grapes’, although they are grammatically subject, must 
undeniably be considered as the real logical predicate. Such cases are frequent,} 
not only in Egyptian, but also in English, where a stress is laid in pronunciation 
upon the logical predicate whenever this does not coincide with the grammatical 
predicate; thus ‘he is in the house’, with even intonation, answers the question 
‘where is he?’ and ‘in the house’ is simultaneously grammatical and logical 
predicate; but if we say ‘Ze is in the house’, the question answered is ‘who is 
in the house?’ and the stressed word ‘e’ is logical predicate, although it is 
grammatically subject. So in the English translation of the above-quoted 
Egyptian sentence, a slight stress is laid on the two words ‘figs’ and ‘grapes’. 


IOI 


1 Sim. Siz. B 68, 
833) Sh. S$; 42, all 
quoted in § 117. 


§ 126 


! Weste.7,1. Sita. 
Sin. B81; Peas. Ri. 
2; £6.51,15-6. Rn+ 
indirect genitive Urk. 
iv. 744, 4-6. The last 
ex. of § 125 is ex- 
ceptional. 


2 Sin. B23. 


3 Lac. Sare. i, p. 
212; Sim. JEZA. 16, 
19, 1. Exx. with 23, 
P. Kah, 29, 21; P.Pet. 
1116A, 58; P. math. 
Mosc. 13, 4; with 2/3, 
Leb. 37. 

* For alternative 
ways of expressing 
‘who art thou?’ see 
§ 495, end. 

® Urk. v. 160, 11. 


6 Urk. v.10. Sim. 
m ty tw ‘who art 
thou?’ Lisht 20, 33. 
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In the Egyptian sentence with nominal predicate it is certain, both from 
general considerations and from examples like those of § 125, that the normal 
word-order was 1. logical subject, 2. logical predicate, as in English and as in 
the Egyptian sentence with adverbial predicate; hence the formulation adopted 
in §125. When, therefore, as we shall find to be the case in many instances, 
the logical predicate precedes the logical subject, we are justified in regarding 
this as a departure from the normal word-order, i.e. as an zversion quite 
analogous to the use of stressed ‘e’ in the English sentence, ‘Ze (and no one 
else) is my brother’. 

Oss. The definitions of grammatical subject and predicate have been framed to 
accord with the fact that in some sentences with adjectival predicate, as well as in 
verbal sentences with fdm-:f and similar forms, the word-order is I. gramm. pred., 
2. gramm. subj.; for the reasons of this see below §§ 137, OBS.; 411, 1. Later on, 
the term ‘grammatical subject’ will sometimes be used in antithesis to ‘ grammatical 
object’ or again to another kind of subject for which we have coined the name 
‘semantic subject’, see below § 297, 1. When ‘subject’ is written without qualifica- 


tion, either there has seemed but little likelihood of confusion, or else the word so 
described is subject in more senses than one, as in § 125. 


§ 127. The logical predicate comes first in the following cases, exemplifying 
the kind of inversion explained at the end of § 126: 


1. When the logical subject is ~#:f ‘his name’, xz-s ‘her name’. 

Ex. Slap it le. ae xds Dadi rn-f a commoner whose name is Djedi, 
lit. a commoner, Djedi is his name.! 

Note that in this case, as well as in others quoted below under 2 and 3, 
direct juxtaposition is used in spite of the fact that the grammatical subject is 
not a personal pronoun. 


2. When the logical subject is a demonstrative pronoun. 
Exx. 1S NX 144+ apt mut nn this is the taste of death.? 


Re TR ASS HET wit Dhwty nw r pr Mit this is the road 
of Thath to the house of Macet.* 


"3. When the logical predicate is an cnterrogative pronoun ; in this case the 
logical subject, if a pronoun, is a dependent pronoun, since it occupies the second 
place.* 

Exx. (FLEfelto—t 
which thou hast done to it ?® 

2° {Sh + ptr rf sw who is he? ® 

4. When the logical predicate is an zudependent pronoun. The greater 
emphasis of the independent pronouns always tends to give them the force of 
the logical predicate. Possibly the second and third examples of § 125 would 


isst tr ift irt-n-k n-s what is, pray, the thing 
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have been better translated ‘it is thou (who art) the father of the orphan’ and ‘it 
is he (who is) our lord’ respectively. When the pronoun is stressed in this 
manner, it is not seldom accompanied by the enclitic particle ||! és ‘indeed’ (§ 247). 

Ex, Ohl fa QdoS.n, ink is hk: Pwnt it is 1 (who am) the ruler of Pwénet.! 

It is no absolute rule, however, that the pronoun, when accompanied by Zs, 
is to be understood as logical predicate. Nor yet is such the case with @ 
want and & wat, which are similarly used ;* these are probably fem. participles 
from the verb wxu ‘be’ which have come to be employed as particles meaning 
‘indeed’, ‘really’, see below § 249. 

Exx, DS | flmm< SS ink wunt imy ib n nb-f mx 1 was indeed one 
truly in the heart of his lord.® 

OS SW 9 ink wnt mry rmt 1 was indeed one beloved of people.* 


§ 128. Use of 5$ pw for the pronoun grd pers.—The use of the 
demonstratives exemplified in § 127, 2 gave rise to an idiom of the highest 
importance; the demonstrative pronoun o} pw (§§ 110. 111) came to be 
employed as logical subject after logical predicates consisting of a noun, not 
however with its own proper meaning of ‘this’ or ‘that’, but as an equivalent 
for ‘he’, ‘she’, ‘it’ or ‘they’ invariable in number and gender. Compare 
French ce in ¢est, ce sont. 

Exx. ~, Go Ae pw it is R& or he is Rec 
rf sw ‘who is he?’ quoted above § 127, 3. 

OMT mn RO omm OS hemt wth pw n Re she is the wife of a priest of Ré«® 
Answer to the question ‘who is this Reddjedet ?’ quoted below § 132. 

{SPA 10h Zwrw pw they are wretches.’ 

The logical predicate may be an independent pronoun : 

Ex. 2 e@ Qn] “4 pw m mitt it is he in truth.® 

Or else, rather rarely, it may be a demonstrative pronoun : 

Ex. ¥\G 2 pw this is it.® 

Sometimes fw is absent in places where we might expect it; it is then 
impossible to be sure whether there is a deliberate omission of fw, for sake of 
brevity or some other reason, or whether we have the construction of § 89, 2. 

Ex, Tpmm—~ tw nr (it is mere) breath of the mouth.’ 


Answer to the question ptr 


Oss. For ‘he is Ré*’, as we have seen §125, #tf Re can also be said; but in 
that case the pronoun is more emphatic and tends to obtain the value of the logical 
predicate ‘he is R&€,’ 

§ 129. Position of 5} pw.—lIf the logical predicate consists of several 
words, gw may be intercalated before some of them.” 

Exx. Qoype~ Ql of 5 ho), ° © shty pw n Sht-hmst he was a peasant of the 
Wady Natrin.? 
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§ 127 


1 Sh. S.151. Sim. 
6 Me NG) Ge 
Sin. B232; Nav. 13, 
ube 


2 See Verbum, ii, 
§ 978. 


3 Brit. Mus. 614, 7. 
Sim. Cairo 20543, 16; 
Mitt. ix. 18. 

4 Turin 1447. Sim. 
Leyden V 4, 12; 
Louvre C1, 10; .4Z. 
34) 27- 


5 Urk. v.10. Sim. 
Sin. B47. 57. 58. 60; 
Ork, iv. 17, 11. 16. 


6 Weste. 9, 9. 


7 Berl. 47.i. p. 258. 


5 Sin. B 268. 


® Rhind 60. 


10 Urk,iv. 123. Sim. 
2b, 122, 16, 


11 Rulesin H. ABEL, 
Zur Tonverschmelz- 
ung im Altaegyptt- 
schen, Leipzig, 1910, 
ch. I. 


2 Peas. Ri. Sim. 
Sin. B30-1; Eb, 103, 
9; Westc. 9,9, qQu-n-6 
above; Urk. iv. 249, 4. 


§ 129 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
eo IW N= fs pw afr, ’[ rnf it was a good land, whose name 
- oe eee Sim. was Yaa.} 
3903) UrkoVatly Ts : 
Orb ¥. 30, 9 {Ss Foh{ NA Ww pw due Sis they are Hu and Sia.2 Answer to the 


3 Leb. 38. Sim. 7d, 
20-1: BH. i. 25, 76; 
Westc. 8, 13; Ork. 
iv. 369, 1; 519, 9 

* PSBA, 18, 203, 
16. Sim. Peas. B1, 
232-3. 

5 Urk, iv. 973, 10. 
Sim. 70. 973, 8. 

6 Rec.39,121. Sim. 
KRhind 57.58; Peas. 
Bi,19. V3? pw+rel. 
form ‘ these it is which 
Rea ’ AZ. 69, 33, 23. 
Similarin appearance, 
but different in reality, 
are cases like #7 pw Ait 
‘itis that girl’, Wes¢c. 
12, 22; sim. £0. 103, 
6-7, cf. 7b. 103, 9, qu. 
§ 190, I. 


question ‘who are these gods ?’ 
Oss. Compare the similar intercalation of short adverbial predicates, above § 121. 


§ 180. 01% pw in sentences where both subject and predicate are 
nouns.—As we have seen (§ 125), the original method of expressing sentences 
where both subject and predicate were nouns was by direct juxtaposition ; but 
long before the Middle Kingdom that method had become obsolete and had 
given place to another based on the use of pw described in §128. The /ogzcal 
predicate (or part of it, § 129) comes first and is followed by gw as a purely formal 
logical subject ; the real logical subject is added in apposition to pw. 

Exx. =2\*o $A, ami pw Imnt the West is an abode, lit. an abode (is) it, 
namely the West.? 

soot a be! mw puns nfrw:fa man’s goodness is his monument, lit. 
the monument it (is) of a man, (namely) his goodness.* 

Rarely either the subject or predicate may be a demonstrative. 

Exx. te]! bo 8 AS ditt pw nz m wn mx this is my character in reality.’ 

Ko j|— p2 pw Weir such is Osiris, lit. this (is) he, Osiris. 

The substitution of this construction for the method of direct juxtaposition 
was evidently due to the desire to indicate the logical predicate more clearly 
than could be done by that method, in connection with which inversions were 
frequent. Now a demonstrative word like ‘this’ is far more often logical subject 
than logical predicate; we are more prone to say that ‘this’ is so-and-so than 
that so-and-so is ‘this’. Hence the intercalation of a demonstrative in a sentence 
in which both subject and predicate are nouns (in Egyptian it must occupy the 
second place, inversion here being the rule, § 127, 2) is apt to mark the preceding 
noun as the real logical predicate. The effect of such an intercalation will be 
felt by comparing French ¢’est ud le rot with 2/ est le rot, where the use of ce, just 
like that of Zw in Egyptian, points unmistakably to /zz as the logical predicate. 

Thus whereas in the old method of direct juxtaposition the first word (the 
grammatical subject §§ 125-6) could be almost as easily logical predicate as 
logical subject (though the latter was of course its proper function), in the 
sentence with intercalated o} che first word is, in the vast majority of cases, not 
the logical subject, but the logical predicate. 

The tragedy of language is, however, that it is constantly perverting the 
constructions which it creates to purposes for which they were not primarily 
intended; by a second inversion (the first being that of § 127, 2) the sentence 
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with fw could sometimes have the logical subject in the first place, thus 
returning to the original word-order (§ 125). 

Exx, 2 aprio8” fail She.®, part pw nt ews mrhé oil is the remedy 
of her body. The sentence raises the question what is the best preservative 
for a woman’s body, and the answer is ‘oil’. 


JS &. Ao {\S, dwe-2 pw 4s my abomination is excrement.? 


§ 131. Owing to the frequent intercalation of pw between a noun and some 
words that qualify it (§ 129), an ambiguity is apt to arise which requires careful 
attention. Ina sentence like 2o——foP do A] ] Mwx pw it ntrw,? nothing but 
the context can decide eeethey) the intended meaning was ‘it (or ‘he’) is Nun, 
the father of the gods’ (é in apposition to wz, § 90) or ‘the father of the gods 
is Nun’ (2¢ in apposition to pw, § 130). 


§ 182. The dependent pronoun in place of pw.—This construction is a 
development of that of Atv sw, above § 127, 3, and occurs only with interrogatives. 

Ex. S {ale D— wit @ pty sy 4 Rd-ddt who is this Reddjedet?* Lit. 
who is she, this Reddjedet ? 


§ 138. Tense and mood in the sentence with nominal predicate.— 
As in the sentence with adverbial predicate, so too here it is usually the context 
which provides the key to the intended tense and mood. The verbs iw and 
wnn (§§ 117. 118) are not, as a rule,> found in company with any of the 
constructions described in §§ 125-130, so that if it was desired to utilize those 
verbs, the Egyptians had recourse to the ™ of predication ; examples above 
§§ 117. 118. 
On the other hand, m& ‘behold’ and various particles like it® may occur at 
the beginning of the sentence with pw. 
Exx. KO Bos Rel KS mk brti pw imk behold, that is my due from 
thee.” 
(J Gy opie ist sx fw mn lo, he was a beneficent son.® 
RES WA He smwn shty:f pw probably he is a peasant of his.° 
smwn ‘ probably ’ see § 241. 
So too with the bgece. of of wishing 47 (§ 119, 7). 
Po. “ise Bd Le rf grh pw _m rmt would that it were the 
end of men.?° 
Oss. Clauses of time and circumstance utilize the # of predication and conform 
to the rules for adverbial predicate ; see above §§ 117; 119, 2. So too the construction 
wnn:f (wn:f) m is employed after prepositions (§ 157, 2) and ir ‘if’ (§ 150). For 
exceptional cases where a clause with real nominal predicate follows a preposition, 
see §154 end. 


For 


t — 7 
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§ 130 


t oPt, 328. Sim. 
P. Kah. 8, 25. 26. 27; 
Pr.t, 12; Eb. 1, 8; 
BUDGE, p. 209, 6. 

aUICACH TA 2 33s 


5 Urk. v. 8. 


4 Westc. 9, 8. With 
m‘whot’ Urk., v. 30, 
8; pw ‘who?’ § 498. 
Sim. with ¢ ‘whence?’ 
§ 503, 43 ¢v is, how- 
ever, an adverbial pre- 
dicate. 


5 ’ Jw exceptionally 
before the indep. pron., 
see § 468, 3. 


° Hr before the con- 
struction with direct 
juxtaposition (§ 125), 
see Westc. 7, 17-8. 


7 Sh. S. 159-60. 
Sim, Pt. 414; Rhind 
57; Urk., iv. 20, 14. 

8 BH. i. 26, 166-7. 

9 Peas. Bt, 44, 


10 Adm. 5,14. 


§ 184 


1 Urk. iv. 122. Sim. 
Cairo 20530, 7. With 
pw omitted, Urs, iv. 
122505. 


2 Sinai go. Sim. 
Stul 1, 288; Peas. 
Br, 95-6. 

8 Berl. A/.i. p. 258, 
20. Sim. Lac. ZR. 
ATs 34+ 

4 Berl. AZ.i. p. 258, 
13 


5 Sin. B114. Sim. 
with ds, Lac. TR. 72, 
4l. 

6 Sin. B 267. 

7 Westc. 9,6. See 
also GUNN, Studies, 
p- 170. 
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§ 134. Negation of sentences with nominal or pronominal predi- 
cate.—Examples are uncommon. Before a noun followed by pw ~- uz is used. 
Ex. ~ PD} dL lh un che pw hne ky it means (lit. is) no fighting 


with another.! 


Note, however, that ~. 2 is employed if Zw is preceded by the enclitic 


particle |] zs ‘indeed’. 


Ex. [J~Z fo] o®— pap Jl 2”. st (for ést) utr is pw n iwt r biz pu lo, 
it was indeed not the season for coming to this mining region.? 


With ~.. 


. \fla..... és occasionally Aw is omitted as superfluous. 


Ex. ~— & shy 2 sz ¢s he is not my son. 

In one case the pronoun sé ‘they’ appears to be substituted for pw: 
MY Sas | 2 rmt és nt sft st they are not people of worth.‘ 
Before the independent pronouns the negative word used is — z. 

Exx, + Oy? {Te 2 ink tr smzf 1 am not, forsooth, a confederate 


of his.® 


He ONT 2 ntf pw m mit it is not he in truth.® 
Later, however, instances with ~~ zz can be found.” 


VOCABU ES Ry, 


Wisi ws be broad, wide; broad, 
wide (adj.) ; breadth (noun). 

cna are var. ae A\ phr go round; 
(aren S\ sphr cause to circulate. 


o ys hms sit down, sit, dwell. 


PD . . 
ed SPF draw nigh, approach ; peti- 
tion (7). 


Dal ts raise up. 


TMM nfw réis, skipper. 

(\f BN xa var. [| smr courtier, friend 
(of the king). 

tsw commander (of a fortress 


or army). 
vid B ms army, expedition. 


‘aad var. "a\ dt serf (fem.). 
8 /:tt rope in front of a ship. 


SW] € phwyt rope at back of a ship. 
=> aff] mrt truth, right, justice. 

LLd ufrw beauty. 

f= crwy sleep. 

SSNS mryt river-bank. 

) = © it sun's disk, sun. 

a irt eye. 

9.2 tng ear. 

2 {8h per, var. [Bh pty, who? 


N= here. 
ipe4 Twnw, Heliopolis, On of the Bible, 


a town near Cairo. 


y= (‘7)¢m Atum, the solar god of 
Heliopolis. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


EXERCISE XI 
(2) Study the following extract from a self-laudatory inscription :» 


S) B 
ink grt Asty n nb tn, was, snb (§ 313) 


I (am),moreover, the heart of the Lord (may he live, be prosperous and healthy), 


toe UME ONS 2H heel: 


tnhwy irty ity 
the ears and eyes of the Sovereign. Behold, I (am as) a skipper 
AOS ah, o—1 as ia © 
n:f-imy bmn (3) Cwy mi hrw 
belonging tohim. I amignorant of sleep dee as well as day. 
peel cy int @ Wh Na 
Chet hms Astyt hr Astt phwyt 


Istandup andsitdown? myheart under(i.e. the prow-rope and the stern-rope. 
attentive to) 
1 NEWBERRY, L2/e of Rekhmara, 7, 16, collated and slightly restored; see 4Z. 60,69. 2 I.e. pass all my time. 


(6) Transliterate and translate : 


@) SAPs PACs ASU ASS 
erie fakaa Te pe’ 
®) (St KZeA & =(8— Teac OER 
OMNIS es BLD Lalo} ©) SS 
She ©) (SMe Ss cHl—zbeP SIS 2 
= ples | 6) St AS — Ae 


1 The four personal names mentioned in this passage are to be rendered Amenemhét (Zn-m-hjt ‘ Amin at the front’), 
Senbsumaci (.S%b-sw-mc-d ‘he is healthy with me’), Ptahhotpe (Pth-htpw ‘Ptah is content’) and ‘Ankhu (Czw, shortening 
for some such name as H/r-cnhw ‘ Horus lives’). 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) O great (wv) overseer of the house, thou art the rudder of the entire 
land. (2) Behold, thou art here, thou art happy (z/7) with me, thou hearest 
the speech (7) of Egypt; thou shalt be the commander of my army. (3) Thou 
shalt have a tomb on the west of Heliopolis. (4) I was indeed greatest of the 
courtiers. (5) This is the way to the Residence. (6) (King) Amenemhét is 
Atum himself, he gives the breath of life to (7) the nose(s) of everyone. 
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Exerc. XI 


§ 135 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1SeeSETHE, Nomi- 
nalsatz, §§ 32-37 ; 63- 
67; 85-86, etc.; LEF. 
Gr. §§ 623 foll. 


18 Not, however, to 
the stsbe-adjectives of 
§ 79. 


2 Sin. B154-5. 
Sim. 26. 153; Stut 1, 
228, 

3 Brit. Mus. 581, 
Sim, Cairo 20531, ¢ 2. 


4 Urk.iv.67. Sim. 
76. 1078, 17. 
5 Sin. B 230. 


6 But 2tf mnh, Urk. 


iv. 861, 8. 


LOE S'S GUNG Er 


SENTENCES WITH ADJECTIVAL PREDICATE 


§ 135. Sentences with adjectival predicate’ follow, in principle, the 
pattern of the sentences with nominal predicate, but there are many important 
differences. Some of the relevant facts have been stated already in previous 
sections (§§ 44, 3; 46, 3; 48, 2; 49; 65, 2). 

To most'* Egyptian adjectives there corresponded an adjective-verb, and 
indeed it is highly probable that the adjective was simply a participle from such 
averb. Thus {* z/r is a verb ‘be beautiful, good’ and the adjective 1/r may 
well mean properly ‘being good’. We shall frequently have occasion to note 
that some form of the adjective-verb is substituted for the adjective itself in 
constructions where the latter cannot be used, just as we found (§ 118) the verb 
wx substituted for zw where the latter cannot be used; in fact, the two cases 
will be shown to be remarkably analogous and parallel. 

§ 186. Independent pronoun+adjective.—This is the construction 
usual with the rst pers. sing. 

Exx, Oy Q'S Bo ink cS: mrt 1 am one rich in serfs.” 

SJ ink bur n pr nb-f 1 was one pleasant to the house of his lord.’ 

The characteristic and regular use of the suffix 3rd pers. sing. (7d-f ‘his 
lord’) in this last example indicates that 4z7 means ‘one pleasant’ rather than 
simply ‘pleasant’, in other words that it is here a noun rather than an adjective. 
Thus the construction is merely a special case of that described in § 125. 

As in the corresponding construction with nominal predicate just alluded 
to, so too here the pronoun is apt to have emphatic force and tends to become 
the logical predicate. Here again (see above § 127, 4), the particle [I zs ‘indeed’ 
often serves to give emphasis to the pronoun, though without always giving 
it the importance of the logical predicate. 

Exx. SM J®I> ink és mie-Grw tp ts 1 was indeed one justified upon earth.‘ 

2h [lay fs 2 ink és £2 s3 1 am not one high of back, i. e. overweening.® 
Here zn& is logical predicate: J am not overweening, whatever others may be. 

Examples with any independent pronoun other than that of the first person 
are very rare, if the predicate be an adjective pure and simple.® 

Oss. For the closely related construction with independent pronoun and 
participle see below § 373. 

§ 137. Adjective+noun or dependent pronoun.—Except in the case 
of the Ist pers. this is the usual construction. The adjective precedes the 
subject and is invariable in number and gender ; it may be accompanied by the 
exclamatory ending ® -wy, see above § 49. 
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Examples with a zoun as subject : 

MN) Ki xr mtni my path is good. 

Kifoh Yaw HS Av wr hsti m stp-s2 r smr wety nb greater was 
my praise in the palace than (that of) any Unique Friend.? 

Examples with a dependent pronoun as subject : 

el 2/7 tw hnt-i thou art happy with me.? 

FAL8 PL ch st r Gt nbt it was more plentiful than anything.‘ 

YT. twt-wy n-s st how like (to) her it is !° 

With the rst pers. sing. the construction independent pronoun + adjective 
(§ 136) is preferred,* except in the case of the adjective —» my ‘belonging to’; the 
construction both of zy and of the expressions for ‘belonging to me, thee’, etc. 
(ink, ntk; n-i-imy, n-k-imy) has been seen to conform to that of the adjectival 
predicate ; see above § 114, 2. 3. 4. 

Attention must here be drawn to two very important points : 

1. In the construction here discussed the adjectival predicate precedes its 
subject ; we have good reason for thinking that, whenever an apparent adjectival 
predicate follows its subject, this predicate is not really an adjective at all, 
but the old perfective tense of the adjective-verb ; see below § 320, end. 

2. With nominal subject it is impossible to distinguish between the con- 
struction adj.+subj. and the sdm:-f form of the adjective-verb; with a singular 
pronoun as subject, on the other hand, the distinction is clearly marked, since 
the adjectival predicate demands the dependent pronouns, whereas the sdm-f form 
employs the suffixes. For the uses of the sdm-f form of the adjective-verb 
see below §§ 143. 144. 


Oss. The construction dealt with in this section is obviously closely related to 
those cases with nominal predicate where the secondary and inverted word-order 
1. log. pred., 2. log. subj. has become stabilized and customary; see § 127, 
particularly under 3. 


§ 138. The same construction with a following dative serves to combine 
the notion of an adjectival predicate with that of possession; see above § 114, I 
fxwine land of Yaa’...... SUT fb ae wr wf irp r mw it is more 


oii 
abundant in wine than in water ; ov it has more wine than water; lit., great to it 
is wine more than water.” 


§ 139. Adjective+dependent pronoun+noun.—An example of an 
uncommon kind is 

— OSLO? rvd-wy sw idt how strong is my heart! 
(namely) my heart.® 

Here sw exercises much the same function as fw in its developed use with 
nominal predicate, above § 130; a still closer parallel above § 132. 


Lit. how firm is it 
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§ 137 


1 Peas. B1,3.Sim. ib. 
Br, 108-9; Sin. B155; 
Erm. Hymn. 4, 2; 
14, 2. 

aide he 25, LO. 
Sim. Bersh. i. 14,105 
Sh. S. 29-30 ; 99-300 ; 
Cairo 20543, 13. 

8 Sin. R55. Sim. 
P. Kah. 3, 33. 

4 Urk. iv. 693. Sim. 
2b. ep 16; 879, 4; 
Sh. S. 63. 134. 


5 Urk, iv. 368. 


6 But see Adm. p. 
1o4, an ex. with a 
genuine adj. ; also the 
exx. with a participle, 
Add. to § 374. 


7 Sin. B82. Sim, 
Sh. S. 150, que § 144, 
15) Le Lele T1508, 10; 


8 Paheri 3; Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1166, 10. 
See too Mominalsatz, 
§§ 85. 86 


§ 140 


1 Peas. R45. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1087, 8, 
where zz for # is in 
accord with later cus- 
tom, see GUNN, S¢z- 
dies, p. 169. 

2 Peas. Br, 165. 


8 Ork. iv. 123; sim, 
Sinat go, 20-1. Pre- 
sent time, see U/72. iv. 
366, 5; v. 170, 17. 

4 AZ. 57, 1*. Sim. 
Mitt. ix. 18. 


5 Sin. B 146-7. 
Sim. 2. 106; Cairo 
20512, 04. 

§ Adm. 6, 8. 


Te Lad ass len pps 
40. 64. Pl. 15. Sim, 
Bersh. i. 15. 


8 P, Pet. 1116a,91. 
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§ 140. Adjective+co$ pw.—Examples similar to those with nominal 
predicate (§§ 128. 130) are found when the predicate is adjectival, only much 
more rarely. 

Exx. {XR Msxe~elS {lle 
was not broad.} 

+See \\ 2 wr is pw wr im sucha great one is not really great, lit. 
not great indeed is he, the great one there.” 

Oss. For 2fr pw as a means of expressing negation, see below § Sera: 


ins pu, n ws is pw it (the path) was narrow, it 


§ 141. The adjective as impersonal predicate with following 
dative.—In the constructions already studied the adjective predicated is an 
inherent quality. We are here to become acquainted with a construction in 
which the adjectival predicate is followed by the dative; this is used when a 
contingent, accidental or merely temporary qualification has to be expressed. 
The difference is best illustrated by German, where er zs¢ kalt means ‘he is cold’ 
in temperament, while zm zst alt signifies ‘he is cold’, meaning ‘he feeds cold’ ; 
so too in the French 2 a froid as contrasted with 2/ est froid. 

Exx., fumimm afr ntn it will go well with you. 


~~ AIS ASARD.9, 2 2:2 mm wrw I am become great among the princes.‘ 
ON ne carer Wir VERS asa a ws n-(2) me chew, 83 n-(2) m mumnti 
I became extensive in my wealth, I became rich in my flocks. Lit. it was broad 
to me in my wealth, it was plentiful to me in my flocks.® 
JRL YS Jin-wy nit how ill it is with (lit. to) me.® 


— 
—. 


Sm DE afr-wy n ts hwt-ntr how well it goes with the temple (when 
a certain thing happens).’ 
The same construction occurs with pw, but extremely rarely. 
Ex. IQom JSS UK Ss pw n bw nbf im it goes wretchedly with (lit. it is 
wretched to) the place where he is.* 
Oss. 1. The word with adjectival meaning in this construction is doubtless 
a true adjective with omitted subject, see below § 145. That it cannot be an 
impersonal ‘dm-f form seems clear from the occasional presence of the exclamatory 
ending -wy; another reason is given below § 467. The occasional presence of -wy 
also proves that the adjectival word + cannot be identified with the Sdm-n-f form ; 
we may also point to the absence of any examples where the z is separated from its 
noun, as may happen with the sdm-n-f form. None the less, the Sdm-n-f form 
originated in a very similar way, see §§ 386; 389, 3, end; 411, 2. For an undoubted 
Sdm-n-f form from the adjective-verb, see below § 144, 3. ; 
Oss. 2. For x/r x as a means of expressing negation, see § 351, I. 


§ 142. Tense and mood in the sentence with adjectival predi- 
cate.—As in the sentences with adverbial and nominal predicate the tense must, 
as a rule, be inferred from the context. Examples with both present and past 
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meaning have been quoted in the foregoing sections, and 2/r én in § 141 is an 
example with future meaning. 


The verbs |® tw and &" wm (§§ 117. 118) have a certain limited use 
before the adjectival predicate when its subject is a dependent pronoun. 

Exx. He has reached old age serving the Pharaoh, | s{=18—2my 0S 
iw nfr sw m p3 hrw r sf while he is better to-day than yesterday. 

ASS INES! mk wan ndm sy hr ib-f behold, it will be pleasant in his 
heart.? 

Gal mom [PUN win nfr st kr id-sn thereupon it was agreeable in their 
hearts. For the Sdm-in:f form of wu here used see below §§ 429, 1; 470. 


For zw+adj.+ see below § 467. Much more commonly, however, it is 
the old perfective tense of the adjective-verb, preceded by its subject, which is 
used after zw and wan, see §§ 320. 323. 326. 


The particles m& ‘behold’, zs¢ ‘lo’, and Gv ‘further’* are found before 
adjectival, as before nominal, predicate. 
Exx. KDIE=A\—_ 89 mk nfr sdm n rmt behold, it is good for men 
to hearken, lit. good is a hearkening to men? 
Se Boh mk dhr pw behold it (the office of vizier) is bitter. 


VF WI =F Wes 252 S42 wrt wel lo, very difficult was the road.’ 


In wishes and in various dependent constructions the adjective itself cannot 
be used at all, and recourse was had to the Sdm-f form of the adjective-verb; see 
the next section. 


Oss. Clauses of time and circumstance are expressed by the help of the old 
perfective ; see below §§ 314. 322. 323. 


§ 143. The Sdm-f form of the adjective-verb.—Just as |} iw can be 
used only in a restricted number of cases and is elsewhere replaced by the Sdm:-f 
form of & wun (see above § 118), so too the adjective must often be replaced 
by the Sdm-f form of the adjective-verb. 

So, for example, in clauses of purpose (§ 40, 1). 

Ex. SRE SOINGRTSING MOCOTSIN ak yy m eb, 
wrk ims, kik ims, «3 Sfsft-k ims thou hast placed it (the eye of Horus) in thy 
head, that thou mayst be eminent by means of it, that thou mayst be exalted by 
means of it, that thy estimation may be great by means of it.’ 

So too, again, after the verb 7d ‘cause’ (§ 70). 

Exx. oS P22 7 Bd ati wsh swt ir wi Iwill cause to be spacious the 
places of him who made me.° 

F— NAW i sizf m czk I will cause him to become acquainted 
with thy greatness.!° Lit. (that) he become acquainted. 


TT 


WT hy Le Ss) il. -20; 
* P. Kah. 3, 36. 


SP yen 251050 Lm. 
Peas. B2, 131. 


4 Sin. B 202-3. 


5 Zeb. 67. Sim. 70. 
86-7; Sh. S. 182. 


6 Urk, iv. 1087. 


7 Bersh. i. 14, 1. 


8 Erm. “Hymn. 16, 
1-2. Sim. probably 
Cairo 20538, ii. c 18 
(and pers. plur.). 


9 Urk.iv.163. Sim. 
2b. 102, 12; 505, 13. 

10 Sh, S. 139. Sim. 
£b. 59, 9; Urk. iv. 
198, 7; 796, 5. 


§ 143 


1 See GUNN, Stz- 
dies, ch. 27. 


2 Puy. 35; Sim. 
Ork. iv. 1082,15; Nu 
102,7; BUDGE, 256,1. 


$ Louvre C 55. Sim. 
Stat go, 15; Neu 
125 5, 25. 32. 36. 40. 

* Peas. B2, 103. 
Simi 26. Bs s,) 1773 
Lac. TR. 1, §5. 


5 Sh. S. 150. 


® Urk.iv. 500. Sim. 
Sin. B258; Stut 1, 
295; Five Th. T. 25. 
26. 


7 Stutt, 280-1. 310. 
Sim. Sm. 3, 17-18. 


8 Urk.iv. 519: Sim. 


76. 1077, 3; ERM. 
LAY INE Ss BRL es 
282-3; eas. BI, 
316-7. 


® BUDGE, p. 113, 
4. Sim. 7b. p. 115, 
10; 262,10; Ft. 56; 
Peas. BI, 208-9. 
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A similar use of the adjective-verb is found, as we shall see later, after other 
verbs (§ 186, 1) and after prepositions (§ 157, 4). The cases are exactly the 
same as those in which wz-f is found in place of 7w:f. We have already pointed 
out (§ 137 end) that the sadm:-f form of the adjective-verb can be clearly 
distinguished from the adjective itself only when the subject is a singular 
pronoun, in which case a suffix-pronoun is used. 


§ 144. Negation of sentences with Gdiccual predicate.'\—Examples 
quoted in §§ 136. 140 show how the sentence with adjectival predicate was 
negated when the subject was either an independent pronoun or else Jw. In 
most other cases the adjective-verb, not the actual adjective, appears to be used, 


and es rules followed are those already stated in § 105. 
N sdm: nf has often pasét reference. 
Boe ~~ Ssh?’ x ksi hr ib 1 was not weak in the heart, i.e. I was not 


deemed weak.?_ 
THF Newt 2% rt m snyt my mouth has not been great (i.e. I 
have not been self-assertive) among the courtiers. 
But it may also have Jresent reference. 
Exx. +|f qo ~ is-& thou art not light. 
-~SOoB? 


ST ww 


, 2 wr nk tntyw thou hast not much incense, lit. not great is 
incense to thee.° 


2. Nun sdm-f has future meaning. 
Ex. ~fSSI(='a un Sw-k im-f dt thou shalt not be bereft of it eternally.® 


3. LV sdm-n-f denies a continuous or repeated action, irrespectively of the 
time at which the negative instance may occur. 


Exx. +9 ji. ene SUK 2 nda-n wf tht im reversal thereof (lit. 
receding therefrom) is not pleasant to him.’ 

~fPB&= ob KH nx sw-n drpwf his offerings will not (ever) be lacking.® 

Oxs. Most examples of x sdm-n:f are ambiguous, since it might be possible to 
view them as negative cases of adjectival predicate with following dative (§ 141). 
However, the first of the two examples quoted above is placed beyond all doubt by 
the separation of zdm-n from its nominal subject. 

4. Negative universals follow the model of the sentences expressing non- 
existence (§ 108). The best examples contain participles or other adjectival 
parts of the verb; see below § 394. Here only one type will be quoted : 

~~ UAE EA TD 22 ct imi swt m ntr no member of me is void of god, 
lit. there is not a member in me void of god.° 


Oss. The negation of wishes, commands, and clauses of purpose with adjectival 
predicate is contrived by means of the negative verb ¢m. Not all these cases can 
be illustrated ; an example of a negatived clause of purpose in § 347, 4 
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§ 145. Omission of the subject.—When the nature of the subject is 
clear from the context, it is occasionally omitted. 

Ex. Inspecting the netting of the desert-animals, [l= Ww _—®8T ist 
33 wrt r bt nb¢ and lo, (they were) much more numerous than anything.? 


Or again, the subject may be omitted if it is perfectly vague. 


Thus in the 


construction fr ni ‘it goes well with me’ (§ 141) the implicit subject is the 


vague ‘it’ or ‘things’. 


This subjectless use of the adjectival predicate occurs also after iw, cf. § 142. 
The cases thus arising are discussed at length in § 467. 


VOCABULARY 


A® zw come. 
Is Ah maw speak, talk. [4h mat 
speech, word. 


, A nhm take away, rescue. 

aa sf be beneficial, advantageous. 

os wsr be powerful, wealthy. 

oN | ck? be precise, accurate. 

hh mty be exact, precise. 

Alm |S. fen be difficult, dis- 
agreeable. 

ae dns be heavy, irksome. 

EL) Dewey Thoth, the ibis-headed 


god of writing and mathematics. 


Sa Pl Po twsw balance. 


“e Waxes rgyé common people, 
subjects. 

(lof 5 var. & sch dignitary ; rank, 
Beenie 


a1 = rt share, portion. 


ae ne | mitty righteous. 


Sa Ws MS twyt wrongdoing. 
{ | aa suf last year. 


= Ast front; m hit, r hit formerly, 
before. 


PANTS 
bai m-¢ in ae hand of ; from; owing 
0; together with. 


mt(r)w (§ 279) misery. 


| hay, Gal ial eo Gist Ess wyaiad, UE 


(2) Transhterate and translate: 


() (Sal SAIS She 
MZ Ue re Ps PN 


Pi mn ei IN 


mle SEIS ss} 


§ 145 


1 Bersh. i. Te 


Exerc. XII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Sh. S. 63. 


2 SA. S151. Sim, 


Sin. B 222. 255. 


2Mya— © Sse INOS ACS 
@ JIS SIS HS LB oh  & oF NING Sead 
ellie O oMRISSHTC Ossi 
mon on A tT (7) Sf tm blo Sha F 
PSST Cem" oS 


() Write cn hieroglyphs and transhteration : 

(1) My portion was not (too) great (wr). (2) I rescued the poor man from 
him (who was) more powerful than he. (3) (When) the mistress of the house 
speaks, it (fw) is irksome in (47) the heart of the maid-servants. (4) I was one 
important (w7) in his office, great in his rank, a noble in front of the common 
people. (5) I cause thee to be greater than any courtier. (6) Her clothes were 
white. (7) Behold, thou art beneficial to thy lord; it goes well with thee 
because of it. (8) The river will not be empty of crocodiles. (9) No man (vmZ) 
is powerful like Ré« 


1 Read mye. 


LESSON XIll 
EMPHASIS BY ANTICIPATION 


§ 146. A noun, adverb, or adverbial phrase which has been removed from 
its regular place and put outside and in front of the sentence is said to stand in 
anticipatory emphasis. The word or phrase thus given prominence becomes, 
as it were, the pivot upon which the whole sentence turns; the effect is, however, 
sometimes different from what might be expected; thus in the two first exx. of 
§ 147 the stress is upon the predicate, not upon the sadzect. 

Except in the case of a mere adverbial expression, a resumptive pronoun 
must be substituted within the sentence itself for the word thus emphasized. 
Such a pronoun appears also in the parallels from moderf languages, e.g. cette 
confiance, tl Pavatt exprimée; ‘every man that dies ill, the ill is upon 42s own 
head’. 


§ 147. Anticipatory emphasis in non-verbal sentences. 1. The 
subject is put at the head of the sentence. 
Exx. eJ $}QeRl—_1' Gbswt-f, wr sy r mh 2 his beard, it was greater 
than two cubits.! 
—b.7 8 A ¥e cxtyw wi-im sw the incense, it belongs to me.” 
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EMPHASIS BY ANTICIPATION 
—Jo°0 0 


Bie Nh eID ORT Lknw pf da-n-k int bw pw wr n iw pn 
that spice which thou didst speak of bringing, it is the-main thing of this island. 

2. A genttive is emphasized. 

Ex. =B (ROAD AAZ TSA Lopsu we im nb, mk: ib-f, nht of, r 
sn-nw-f each one of them, his ee was stouter, his arm stronger, than his 
fellow/(’s).? 

3. Adverbs or adverbial phrases. 


§ 148. Anticipatory emphasis in verbal sentences.—1. The szdject 
is put at the beginning : 

Exx. == 2 et | logh eS ho mw m itrw swri-tw-f, mr-k the water in 
the rivers, it is drunk if thou desirest.* 

Ql 2 ea wk utr rdi-n-f ng-k behold, god has caused thee to live.‘ 

ASSDA mk tw dd-tw behold, one says.5 

An independent pronoun may be used before the sdm-f and Sdm-n-f forms. 

Ex. Oyo A yh ink pr-n-i it is 1 (who) have come forth.® 

This example shows the sdm:-n-f form; the construction #¢/ §dm-f has always 
future meaning, see below § 227, 2. See Add. for the construction sw sdm//, etc. 

2. The odject is put at the beginning : 

Ex. lef§io)\—Al—K*IP— saty-k di-ni sn m sz hi-k thy sisters, I have 
placed them as a protection behind thee.” 

3. A genitive is put at the beginning : 

Ex. |—leBle Rabo Shot gar — Pe tn ie wsfw spry rche r rn 
pr a sluggard, shall a petitioner stand at the door of his house?* For the 
construction see § 332. 

4. A noun which virtually follows a preposition : 

Ex. “WU ~se ab UA ztyw ims, n sp we im those that were in it, not 
one of (them) was left.2 The adverb iw ‘therefrom’ is equivalent to im-su 
‘of them’. 

5. An adverb or adverbial phrase. 

Hott Leal SI m-Gt nn was hm-f r sne n wdn after this His 
Majesty proceeded to the workshop of offerings." 

AS\—shee Ye 4B DAI eh GE 
(3 hnti, iw 3 rdi-ni iwt-/f behold, through lack of a messenger here with me 
I have caused him to come.!? ‘/x is the initial form of the preposition —. 

Such examples as {@/, DIN 4t-sp 12.... was hm-f' year 12. 
His Majesty proceeded’,° are more probably to be explained by § 89, 


§ 149. Anticipatory emphasis by means of |= ir.—The preposition 
x may have the meaning ‘as to’, ‘concerning’, and when occurring at the 
beginning of a sentence exhibits the original full form |= iv. This zy is often 


See the examples with zr, below § 149. 


AL ~ mk in-giw-n ipwty 


eevee 
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1. —=p Abo. 


§ 147 


t S%..S. 152. 


2 Sh. S. 100. 


3 Stn. B233. With 
past meaning, see 
§ 459, I. 

4 Sh.S. 113-4. Sim. 
Stn. B142-3; Bersh. 
i. 14, 5. 

5 Urk. iv. 1090. 
Sim. Siz. R15, qu. 

66. 


6 Lac. 7R. 72, 21. 
Sim. AZ. 57, 8*. 


7 Ork. iv. 618. Sim. 
th, 1075, 11; Sh. S. 
11; Sez, B223. 


8 Peas. BI, 284. 
Sim. Adm. 7,73 Th. 
TES sila Se 


9 Sh. S. 107. 


10 Seas, 340. 


Or, iv. 685. Sim. 
ib, 836, 6. 


12 P. Kah. 31,8-10; 
translation dubious. 


§ 149 


Sim. 
Berl. 


1 Urk. v. I. 
Stut I, 300; 
AT, i. p. 257, 9+ 


2 Urk. iv. 1087. 


3 Urk. v. 95. 


4 Pr. 2, 4-5. 


5 Kopt.8, 7-8. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1021, 8-9. 


P LYRE IVE PRE 
Sim. Munich 3, 22, qu. 
Exerc. 29, (4) 3; és¢ 
ir m wnef (§ 157, 1) 
Ann. 37, pl. 2, 19. 


7 Exx. Siut 3, 62; 
Cairo 20458, 1. 


8 Pt. 507-8. Sim. 


26. 463. 564; Led. 39. 
56; Sk. S. 70; Peas. 
Br, 162. 167. 


9 Pt.232. Sim. Zé, 
49, 22; Sin. B125. 


10 2b. 49, 22. Sim. 
Pt, 84. 119. 145. 197- 
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placed before a word which is to be emphasized, the resulting expression then 
oo an adverbial phrase in anticipatory emphasis, as described in § 148, 5. 
. In reference to the szdzect of the sentence. 

ay (Sz Fa 0% ir sf, Wsir pw as for yesterday, it is Osiris. 

eee mk ir tty, mk nn (read n) bnri is pw behold, 
as to the (office of) vizier, behold it is not pleasant.? 

ljSeQXS,T 2+ Ss4e ir bm nb r pn, n kn as to anyone who does not 
know this spell, he shall never enter.* 

2. In reference to some other member of the sentence. 

Exx. I=" VMI oR RS QVANL Zé nett ndt m sé hr pr S$dw sdm st 


as to all which is in writing on the papyrus-roll, te. it‘ 


j=} 2 moe RS A Se eee ae ir nsw nb shm-irf 
nb ntyr htpn-f...... nn hth n:f nbty as to every king and every potentate who 


shall forgive him..... the Two Ladies shall not forgive him.® 
I=SATINS NGG iv m-Gt irwt wkh-imy, iw-w m sin sz but (lit. as 
to) after thy own old age, they are (heritable) from son to son.® 
As several of the above examples indicate, a frequent motive for the use of 
iv was the desire to lighten the sentence by placing outside it some lengthy and 
cumbrous member; so particularly when this member consisted of several 
co-ordinated nouns.’ 


§ 150. |= ir ‘if’ before the $dm-f form.—A variety of the construction 
described in the last section is the use of zy with the meaning ‘if’ before the 
$dm-f form; the verb with its adjuncts is here used as a noun clause, i.e. in 
place of a noun (above § 69), and the strict translation would be ‘as to he-hears’. 
When #y is thus employed, the z/clause precedes the ¢en-clause. 

Ex. Jeo Qe} ae Te Se Ssh ir sdk nn da-ni wh, wan srk 
nb ry ht if thou hearkenest to this that I have said to thee, every plan of thine 
will go forward, lit. will be to the front.® 

When the predicate of the z/clause is adverédial, the verb ‘to be’ is used in 
its Sdm:f form & wun-f; see above § 118, 2. 

Ex. le ek Gane a ir wnn-k hnt rm¢ if thou art together with people.® 

When the predicate is nominal, wun-f is likewise used, together with the 
of predication ; see above §§ 116; 133 Ons. 

Ex. (ST RAMA NIA LRRD ir ewnnef m dard wr, emf st m 
tm if he bea big child, he shall swallow it down, lit. swallow it with a swallowing.’ 

In both these cases we may think of the construction as the conditional 
form of sentences with adverbial predicate introduced by zw (§117);. thus iv 
wnn:k hnt rmt is the conditional form of iw: hut rmt. Similarly the existential 
clause with iw wm (§ 107, 2) appears conditionally as ir wan wn. 
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IF-CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY 7R 


Ex. I~ ¢@” & => yx tv wun wn sprw if there shall be a petitioner. 

When the predicate is adjectival, the Sdm-f form of the adjective-verb is 
employed; see above § 143. 
Ex. j=l 4 S38 505s ir ikr-k, gre-k pr-k if thou art well-to-do, thou 


shalt found thy house.? 


Oss. This kind of clause is negatived with the help of tm-:f, the sdm:f form of 
the negative verb ; see below § 347, 6. For other modes of negation, see §§ 351. 352. 


§ 151. |= ir ‘if’ before the Sdm-n-f form.—Doubtless this was the 
construction regularly employed to express an unfulfilled condition. 
are, however, of extreme eles 

Ex. Jar oS DIAS Ne Elec HS AOA, tv Ssp-mi 3s, Grew m 
arti, iw di-ni bt hmw ei I had made (lit. taken) haste, (with) weapons in my 
hand, I should have caused the cowards to retreat.? 


Examples 


§ 152. Emphasis of sentences by means of — rf.—The enclitic 
particle — ~7/, among other uses (§ 252, 3), serves to Oy ohaciie whole sentences, 
which then depict a situation and point forward to some further occurrence; 7/ 
is hence usually to be translated by English ‘now’ (French 07), but. sometimes 
may be better rendered ‘now when’. 


Exx. Ad) Nl yh°, tw-in 7f shty pu now this peasant came, etc....... 
and said, etc.* 
SA ASAE A227 rf dd mdt tn now when he had reached the saying 


of this word, one of his asses filled his mouth, etc.® 

This use is particularly common after is¢ ‘lo’. 

Ex. We Rr eG ly) ist xf tn-n-sn mniwt-sn now they had brought 
their bead-necklets, etc....... and they presented them to His Majesty.® 

An example of is¢ xf with adverbial predicate following has been quoted 
above § IT9, 2 

Thus 7f may do for whole sentences what év does for parts of sentences. 
The two are etymologically related, for, as we shall see later (§ 252), xf is derived 
from the preposition » combined with the suffix 3rd sing. m. 


§ 153. Emphatic use of adverbial predicates.—In wshes or exhorta- 
tions an adverbial predicate is sometimes found at the beginning of a sentence; 
the subject may follow, or, if clear from the context, may be omitted altogether. 

Exx, mt I Pm lS 2 kk inw n shé to thy ka (spirit) the tribute of the 
field!" Words spoken by a bringer of offerings. 

TResy Mi law 44, cpwty n ntr no turn thee back (lit. behind 
thee), thou messenger of any god.® 

HISCER « Lp nfr wrt in very good peace! Greeting at the begin- 
ning of a letter acknowledging a despatch from the king.® 
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§ 150 


1 Urk. iv. 1090, 11. 
Sim. 24. 1093, 5, qu. 
§ 395. 


aPr, 325. Sim. zo: 
175.370. 428. 


8 Mill. 2, 3. Sim. 
Adm. 12, 6, obscure. 


* Peas. B1, 52. Sim. 
2b, 88. 139. 


5 Peas. R59. Sim. 
Sin. B 248; Ann. 37, 
plz; 10; 


6 Sin. B268. Sim. 
26.173; Peas. BI, 71. 


7 Bersh.i, 20. Sim 
Meiri. 2.3; Th. 7.S. 
i, 16. 


8 BUDGE, p. 93, 4- 
Sim. 74. 97, 10; 98, 
Tae ee AC HNL uk 
73, 2- 

® Sin. B205. Sim 
West. 7, 23. 


§ 154 


1 Sh. S. 157. 
? Louvre C174. 


’ Brit. Mus. 614, 2. 


* B. of D. ch. 133 
in Cairo coffin 28085, 
301. Sim. Ork, iv. 
258, 2. 

5 Dim. H. J. ii. 
40a, 28. Sim. /xscr. 
adédic. 66; Kuban 18. 
With pw after the 
pronoun (cf. § 128, 
end; § 130) Dim. 
Hf, I. ii. 40a, 22. 25, 

6 See SETHE, Ver- 
bum, ti. § 151. 


1 Pt. 129. 


8 Peas. B1, 136-7. 
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PREPOSITIONS 


§154. Use of the prepositions.—The employment of prepositions before 
nouns and suffix-pronouns is by this time very familiar to the student. Another 
common and important use is that before the zz/txz¢zve and other nominally used 
parts of the verb. Since, however, these verb-forms have not yet been treated, 
only one or two instances will be given by way of illustration. 

Exx. I went =[Qlo4}|l, ~ smit st to report it.1 Smit is infinitive (§ 299). 

IQaht——mo hy JaL® smi nfr n hb sw reporting well to him who sent him,? 
lit. to him having-sent (perfective active participle, § 359) him. 

leopeT RN SE samh ib Hr m mrtnf diverting the heart of Horus 
(i.e. the king) with what he wishes. A/rt-2-f is perfective relative form, § 387, 3. 

More remarkable is the use of the prepositions to introduce noun clauses of 
the kind already described (§ 69); compare English ‘szzce 1 came’, ‘after he 
went’, ‘for he was young’. In Middle Egyptian the noun clauses thus employed 
have nearly always a verbal predicate, and as a rule it is the Sdm-f form that 
introduces them (§ 155). After a few prepositions the S¢-n-f form is also found 
(§ 156), as well as the Sdm:f passive (§ 423, 3), and in one case the construction 
noun+old perfective (§ 327) occurs. Further, a verb-form called the sdmi-f 
form is rather frequently found after prepositions (§§ 407-9). At the present 
stage we can deal only with the uses of the prepositions before the two common 
verb-forms (Sdm-f and sdm-n-/) thus far discussed. 

In early religious texts the preposition ~- is occasionally found before a 
clause with an independent pronoun as subject and with nominal or adjectival 
predicate ; this is to be rendered ‘ because’, ‘for’. 

Ex, mes Pal IB ]oQumeaa ? 2 twl is twt pw n ndw for thou art that image 
of gold.* 

Similar examples with mi ‘according as’ may be quoted from the end of 
Dyn. XVIII and later. 


Ex, (USS G2) mi ntk mx m hwt Pth according as thou art one true in the 
house of Ptah.° 


§155. The Sdm-f form after prepositions.’—The Sam:f form intro- 
ducing a noun clause (§ 154) is found after a number of different prepositions, see 
below § 222. The time which it indicates is, more often than not, identical with 
that of the main clause; such time we may fitly describe as the relative present. 

Exx. (=> ood gB mdw-k bft wid-f tw thou shalt speak when 
(lit. corresponding to) he addresses thee.” 

WT ak Ah sbn apt r mrr-s the ship drifts as (lit. according to) it 
likes.® 
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THE SDM-F FORM AFTER PREPOSITIONS § 155 


Tae Se dh = [Ske hal !! smsi nbi bft bntf r shrt Yow 1 
followed my lord when (lit. corresponding to) he sailed upstream to overthrow 
his enemies.! 

‘If, however, the context and the meaning of the preposition demand it, the 
Sdm:-f form thus employed may refer to relatively future time, i.e. to time which 
is future as compared with that of the main clause. 

Ex, [E2 Games Po... mc RE HSS smnk-n-(i) tw... n-mrwt irk wi ht 
I have equipped thee .... in order that (lit. through love of) thou mayst perform 
rites (lit. things) for me.? 

With dr ‘since’ and 7-53 ‘after’ the time of the sd¢-f form is relatively past. 

Exx. ....... (a god) for whom the kings work © 8 Eh— 9 dr gre-tw ts 
pm since this land was founded.® 

They shall give a candle to his £a-priest ~4)4 2 ll} 7-52 s2G-sn sw after 
they have done religious service to him.‘ 

Strictly, therefore, we must regard the sdm-:f form after prepositions as 
timeless, as dependent for its time on the context, and still more on the nature 
of the preposition. It must be noted, however, that when relatively past time 
has to be indicated explicitly, the Sdm-n-f form is used (below § 156); and further 
that, as we shall see later (§§ 444, 3; 454, 4), and as will soon be illustrated in 
the case of the verb wn (§ 157, 1), the Sdm:f form was liable to assume different 
forms according to the sense to be expressed. 

Note that the prepositional character of the Egyptian preposition can be 
retained in translation by employing the English gerund; so in the examples quoted 
above, ‘through love of thy performing rites for me’, ‘since the founding of this 
land’. Otherwise, English must often substitute a conjunction or conjunctional 
phrase (ex. ‘in order that’). Renderings with the English gerund have the 
advantage of marking the temporal indeterminateness of the Sdm-f form. 

Lastly, observe that the construction with |= ér ‘if’ (§ 150) strictly belongs 
under this head, zv being simply the preposition 7 ‘to’, ‘as to’ in the form which 
it must assume at the beginning of a sentence. So too we have one example of 
wl SG in-mrwt for n-mrwt ‘through the love of’, ‘in order that’ (§ 181) at the 
head of a sentence;® zz is here initial form of , as in iz-gsw-n ‘through lack 
of’ quoted in § 148, 5. 


§ 156. The Sdm-n-f form after prepositions.‘°—This construction is 
found only with m-(¢ ‘after’, 7 ‘until’, m7 ‘like’, and G/¢ ‘according as’. The 
time is in every case antecedent to that of the main clause; such time we may 
call relative past. 

Exx. S=¢_ ES S550 br m-bt gre-ni pr now when | had founded (or, 
after my having founded) a house.’ 
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1 BH. i. 8, 6. 


2 Stutt,271. Sim. 
Berl. A/. i. p. 258, 21. 


3 Urk. iv.95. Sim. 
Sin, B69. 


4 Siu¢i, 313. Sim. 
26, 298. 


5 Peas. B1, 79. 


6 See SETHE, Ver- 
bum, ii. § 366. 


1 Urk. iv. 3, 2. Sim, 


ib. 5, 4; Ed. gt, 16- 


17; 96, a1. 


§ 156 


1 Stut 5, 29. 


2 Lac. ZR. 22, 33. 
Sim. Amrah 29, 2; 
Ork. iv. 624, 5. 


3 Urk. iv. 593- 


* AZ. 47, Pl. 1 (p. 
88), 3; sim. U2. iv. 
897, 13; after mi, 
Arm. 103, 113 after 
dst ir (§ 149, 2), Ann. 
37, pl. 2, 19; after ar, 
2b. 390, 7. 


5 Stut 1, 317. 


6 BuDGE, p. 232, 6. 


1 Ork, iv. 157. 


8 7. Carn.14. Sim. 
26.15; Urk. iv. 547, 
10. 


® Urk.iv.150. Sim. 
16. 879, 4. 


10 £b. 46, 21-2. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 72, 34- 


Nl Urk. iv.198. Sim. 
2b. 3, 3; Leyden V4, 
2; Louvre C172 qu. 
Exerc. xiii. (@). 

18 Urk, iv. 662. Sim. 
tb. 654, 53 736, 11. 
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The daughter of the nomarch reigned —=§4— & AIWF 7 I 7 Gorn ses m 
nft-¢ until her son had become a strong man. 

Thou shalt traverse the sea in sandals Q\239°>> 
thou didst upon earth.? 

Horus... who smites the chieftains who have attacked him $e} «2° ow iT) 
=S Uft wan nf it:(-f) Re ngiw r t:nb according as his father Re‘ has decreed 
for him victories over every land.’ 

See too the example after zy ‘if’, above § 151. 


mi ir-nk tp ts as (lit. like) 


§ 157. Prepositions before noun clauses with adverbial, nominal, 
or adjectival predicate.—Here again the usual expedient of employing the 
$dm:f form of wun ‘be’ (§ 118) or of the adjective-verb (§ 143) is adopted. 

1. With adverbial predicate the form &<~ wz-f (§ 107) is used where no 
stress is laid on the duration of the act, or unless specifically future time is 
referred to. 

Ex. I was a priest..... together with my father \S~9™ 
when (lit. in) he was upon earth.* 

The other form of the sdm-f of wun, namely & ~ wnn-f, is employed 
when the sense is fu¢ure or else markedly continuous. 

Exx. {4 Lk” Bae wnn-tn m-s: hnty-(i) and (lit. together with) 
ye shall be after my statue.® 

Ness DNe Pr w-Gt wan Hr m ngn-f while Horus was in his youth.* 

2. When the predicate is ~ominal, the Sdm:f form of wun is likewise 
employed, together with the of predication. 

Ex. SSIS NT A dr wn hmi m inp since My Majesty was a child.’ 

3. Here we must call attention to the peculiar use of wz after mi ‘like’ 
and y ‘than’, 

Exx. Jesh? '0\& Jl CO} iwi hrf mi wn bik | was upon him as though it 
were a falcon, lit. as though a falcon were (upon him).* 

ee BS SH — 2 st-wf wi r wri r fet he made me greater than I was 
before.® 


m wna tp te 


4. With adjectival predicate, the Sdm:f form of the adjective-verb is used. 

Exx. Bandage all wounds........ ={\K\ 97 < 7 ndm-f hr wy so that (lit. 
to) he may become well immediately.’ ” 

The god put it in my heart....to make his house flourish 2\a2~—]|40 
mi ¢3-f r ntr nb inasmuch as (lit. like) he is greater than any god." 


The princes came .... to do obeisance to the might of His Majesty..... 
wun st 907A 2 7 GS-f because his power was (so) great.!? 
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USES OF THE PREPOSITIONS 


Further examples of cases 1, 2, and 4 above have already been quoted in 
connection with ir ‘if’; see § 150. 
Oss. To negate clauses of this kind, the ‘dm: form of the negative verb tm 
may be used ; see below § 347, 5. 6. 


§ 158. Prepositions serving to form epithets and nouns.—1. Since 
adjectives in -y (§ 79) can be formed from most simple prepositions, it is these 
which are usually employed when a noun has to be qualified by a phrase 
consisting of oes + noun. 

Ex. 724+! wedw imyw hiw:sn the priests who-are-in their times, 
i.e. the priests of any given time.! Zmyw is m. plur. of the adjective from 7. 

Certain fixed phrases consisting of preposition + noun have, however, come 
to be regularly used as epithets; so, for example, 7 dr-f, r dr ‘complete’, lit. 
‘to (its) end’ and mi ka-f ‘entire’, lit. ‘like its form’, both quoted above § 100. 
Along similar lines has been created the common phrase 438] \ 472 im ‘this 
thy humble servant’, lit. ‘the servant there’,? in which zm is the adverbial form 
of the preposition m ‘in’. Similarly 8:|\\~ we im nd ‘every one thereof’, 
‘every one of them’. 

Certain idiomatic phrases consisting of preposition+noun are made into 
epithets by the help of the genitival adjective. 

Exx. [94\\"~ +2 Aswti nt Gr nsw my favours from (lit. of with) the king.‘ 
A curious parallel is afforded by the French mes faveurs de par le rot. 

(Al A242 tmeby n Gr nsw one honoured by (lit. of with) the king.® 


QO aK moe | St Lnt-s n tp itrw her procession on (lit. of upon) the river. 


2. Another-way of analysing the last-named expressions would be to say 
that Gr-nsw ‘with-the-king’ serves as a noun. Sentences can be quoted where 
preposition + noun together function as a noun. 

Exx. Pier 8 r-si msyt pw it was after supper.® 

ae = )S hr m pwirt m mitt wherefore is it that the like isdone? Lit. 


{—l ea a 
on account of what is it, the doing accordingly ?7 


fe L BMS HOT ITO ele st fem Ved nfryt-r phew 
tz wi vr b8t hr hm-f lo, from Yeraza to the ends of the earth had fallen into 
rebellion against His Majesty.® 

—29! m sez tp in extolling (life) upon earth. 


§ 159. Position of the prepositions.—The prepositions always precede 
the word which they govern, whether it be a noun or some verb-form. The 
governed word thus seems to be a direct genitive, as in the Semitic languages. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that some, at least, of the simple pre- 
positions are derived from nouns, exx. © ¢f ‘upon’, lit. ‘head’; #\® 4 ‘behind’, 


T2T 


§ 157 


1 Stut 1, 311. Sim. 
BUDGE, p. 260, 6. 


3 See above p. 58, 
n. 1; and for some 
analogous _ phrases 
GRIFFITH, <Xahun 
Papyri, pp. 78. 105; 
AZ. 59, 22. 

3 Sk. S. 99; Sin. 
B246. We im alone, 
Eb. 54, 20; Adm. 7, 
14. 


4 Bersh, i. 14, 8. 
Sim. S7z.B310; BH. 
i, 25, 57-8. 


5 BH. i. 25, 115-6. 


ba Fleph. 25. Sim, 
Ork. iv. 186, 13. 


© Mell. 1, 11. 


7 PSBA. 35, 166. 


8 Urk.iv.648. Sim. 
Ant &¢-r Nhrn, 2. 
649,93 r-mn-m S32, 
subj., ib. 618, 1. 

® PSBA. 35, 166. 
Sim. Cairo 583, 3, qu. 
§ 120; possibly also 

eb, 78. 
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Se Sea Sealy Ss 
2 Sh. S. 115. 


3 However, wz in- 
troducing subordinate 
clauses at beginning of 
the sentence, § 444, 2: 
also independently, p. 
374) Ne 7+ 


lit. ‘back of the head’; cf. American ‘back of...... ’, French faute de. Moreover, 
in the compound prepositions the second element is often a noun (§ 178), and in 
some cases the genitival adjective here appears between the preposition and 
a governed noun, ex. \AA8ca—-_ 8 m-hnw-n iw pu ‘within (lit. in the interior 
of) this isle’ ;1 contrast with suffix Kod) m-hnw-f ‘ within it’? 

Egyptian shows a repugnance to placing so weak a word as a preposition at 
the beginning of a sentence, but #-¢¢ is sometimes so used, see § 148, 5. Apart 
from this, and excepting the exclamatory sentences of § 153, the only prepositions 
ever placed at the beginning appear to be > 7 and = in their initial forms 
\= tr and J iz; for ix see.§ 155, end, and for the very common 7r see §§ 149-51. 
The cases where preposition+noun together function as a noun (§ 158, 2) can 
hardly be quoted as exceptions to this rule. 

Note that what is here said of the position of the prepositions holds good 
both when they are followed by a mere noun and when they are followed by 


a noun clause. 


§160. Negation of the prepositions.—The uses of ~~ zz and ||] x és 
to negativea group consisting of preposition + noun will be dealt with in connection 


with the adverbs (§ 209). 


VOCABULARY 


a ty ascend, approach. U k? spirit, soul, double, see below 
© ; p- 172. 
<= +>) frp undertake, make offering of. 
cay: is : Neel gtyw staircase, terrace, hill- 
| ra grow. ceeaae 
rae side. 


DAN als: new, fresh; A Be S| amps vrwat hard stone, sandstone. 
m miwt anew, lit. in newness. yQ eas : 
Xo pst antiquity, old time. 
pas var. % rt-hrw daytime. 
eee var. } Smc(w) Upper Egypt. 


jh Oar var. ak Ts-mhw Lower Egypt. 


one belonging to a department. & var. i tpy (who is) upon, chief, first. 


> 
q cc 27r stone. 
——— 


oJ ‘ ® ’ 
> ‘cedar (properly ‘ pine’). 
ee ¢? door. 


a = c¢ house, department; ivy-¢é official, 


Pe lat) * aw, P 
ma Ft limb, member. ay My who, which. 


F4 sir Osiris, the god of the dead. ~\ 3s twty who not, which not. 
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LESSON XIII Exerc. XIII 


BX ERCTS' ES X11 
(2) Study the following sentences from a funerary stela:? 


= ON schol Sole ecg raamnne 


rai-n imy-r kt m brp ntt 
Placed me the overseer of works? as officer in charge of that which (is) and 
whe a ESE feet yA) ov 
aan =) ot (4 se — 
zwee n mnht n tkrst hr ib-f 
that which because I was efficient and because I was excellent in his heart 
(is) not,? 
SKS a ern 8 6 i 
ni oO aes (SS ail KS Rin 
r iry-t (§ 61) nb nty brf iw rp-n-(i) 
more than official any who (was) with him. I undertook 
i yO ©) 
kit m rw-prw nw ntrw Sm! (w) T3-mhw * ink 


works in the temples of — the gods of Upper and Lower Egypt. I was 


meee we det 


nb ismt bur mrut 
a possessor of favour, sweet of love. 
1 Louvre C 172, published SHARPE, Eg. Luscriptions, i i, 82. 2 T.e. chief builder or architect. 


8 «That which is and that which is not’, i.e. everything. 
4 The sign for 7}-mhw is here identical with that for 4s, from which it is usually distinguished. Sie must not be 
confused with vsw ‘south’, see below in the Sign-list, under M 24-6. 


(6) Transliterate and translate : 


ee oo, Ae NSO LS > AS 
feet gh—S NS} ea eh 
Be VI2Xor: © CORE (TM Oa 
oS -aHsIN-aIoNlo = WI Se N 
EDS NSU) (AMT 
Pp At..a sin © i—l2Sl2—-4BRA > 


5 The hill-slope in question is presumably that of the Lebanon. 
* Niyw.im ‘those who are there’, a common periphrasis for ‘the dead’, 
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Exerc. XIII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Ork. iv. 4, 14. 


(e.) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) To thy 4a, my good lord!!' (2) As for Heliopolis, it is the principal city 
of Egypt. (3) There is no man void of wrong-doing. (4) This ruler, he 
placed me in front of his children, he made me commander of his army, because 
my hands prospered more than (those of) any servant of his. (5) If thou goest up 
to heaven, behold he is there; if thou goest down to the netherworld, behold he 
is there likewise. (6) He followed his lord when (m) he was in (lit. upon) this 
(foreign) land. (7) If I had heard it, I would have given him gold (tw Sdm-n-f 
form). 


2 Words spoken by an attendant offering wine. 


LESSON. AIV 


PREPOSITIONS (continued) 


N.B.—TZhe details of this lesson are intended for reference only. For thts 
reason the uses wth the infinitive, the $dmt-f form, etc., have been enumerated, 
although those verb-forms belong to a later part of the book. 


§ 161. Egyptian prepositions are either szmple or compound. The simple 
prepositions consist of one word only; those which consist of more than one 
word are called compound. 

The simple prepositions (§§ 162-177) are enumerated in the approximate 
order of their importance; the compound prepositions (§§ 178-181) are classified 
according to their mode of formation. Only the more important and typical 
meanings are given. Note that before verb-forms like sd¢m-:f and sdm-n-f the 
Egyptian prepositions must frequently be rendered by an English conjunction, 
exx. m ‘when’, ir ‘if’, see above § 155. For further remarks see Add.4—~ 


THE SIMPLE PREPOSITIONS 


§ 162. \\ ™, before suffixes |\ im., indicates postion generally, the main 
lines of development being ‘in’, ‘from’, and the instrumental ‘ with’. 

1. of place. ‘In’ a place, house, boat, etc. 7 id ‘in the heart’, m r ‘in 
the mouth’. Not as a rule meaning ‘into’ after verbs of motion, 7 having 
superseded m in this sense; but ¢£ m, tkn m, hn m ‘approach’, ‘draw near to’. 
So too di m ié ‘ place (a plan) in the heart’; dz m 4r ‘command’, ‘charge’, lit. 
‘place in the face’. 


2. of tzme, ‘In’ this year, day, time. J smw ‘in the summer’; m dwiw 
‘to-morrow’, m sf ‘yesterday’; m grh ‘in the night’; ™ rnpé 3 ‘for three years’. 
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3. of states. 
the favour of’. 


M rswt, imw ‘in joy’, ‘grief’; m snd ‘in health’ ; Ast nd ‘in 


4. of manner. 
wise’. 


M mxt ‘in truth’, ‘truly’;  mswt ‘anew’; m mitd ‘ like- 


5. of £ind, where ‘consisting of’ is often the best rendering. J/ iur, dbt 
‘of stone’, ‘brick’; thew m rnpwt ‘period of years’. Here may be included the 
partitive use, exx. wt im-sn ‘one of them’ (§ 262, 1); zx im-f ‘bring (some) of it’? 
‘As’, ex. ‘I sailed 
down m sz fity-c as the son of a prince’ ;? rarely with suffix, ex. z/-tn imi ‘your 
Also sometimes to define a suffix subject.®* 


6. of eguivalence or predication, see above §§ 38. 84. 96. 


father, namely myself’.* 
7. of zustrument. M psi ‘by my strong arm’; m srw ‘by my counsels’. 
Mh m ‘fill with’; cbr m ‘equip with’. 
7a. of concomitance, almost like 4u® ‘together with’, § 171. 


8. of separation. Pr m ‘go out from’; dz m ‘return from’; $s m ‘begin 
from’; sw m ‘free from’. 


9. idiomatically with verbs. Zu m ‘have recourse to’ ;* ir¢ m ‘act according 
to’;° mh m ‘seize upon’;* mdw m ‘speak against’;7 + m ‘know (something) 
of (someone)’ ;* Zam m ‘join with’; s¢m m ‘gain control over’; sé¢ m ‘laugh at’. 

10. with infinitive. In various uses as above, ex. m whm ‘again’, lit. ‘in 
repeating’. Particularly with verbs of movement (below §§ 304, 2; 331), eX. 
m prt ‘ (engaged) in going forth’. 

11. with Sdm:f. (a) ‘when’, ex. m wu:f tp ts ‘when he was upon earth’ 
(§157, 1). (4) ‘as’, ‘as truly as’ (almost equivalent to ‘ if’), ex. # mrrin cng 
‘as truly as ye love life’ (§ 444, 2). (c) ‘though’ (rare): ex. Aff Av! m 
msdd ib-f ‘though his heart hates (it)’.° (d) curiously, with the ™ of predica- 
tion, almost like a relative clause: ‘a Lotp-di-nesu formula \ol Qe m ir 
nf si-f being what (lit. as) his son made for him’; see below §§ 444, 3; 454, 4. 


12. with S¢mt-f (doubtful). ‘When’, see below § 407, 2. 


§ 163. = rv” originally (= tv," form with suffixes = 7-, seldom |= iv ;° 
at the beginning of sentences |= éy occurs with the meanings ‘as to’ and ‘if’, 
see §§ 149-51. Original signification apparently ‘ to’, ‘towards’. 

1. of place. ‘To’ heaven, the West, Thebes, his abode, etc., with verbs 
of motion. To place an amulet ‘upon’ the neck; ‘at’ the feet of; make a tomb 
‘at’ the stairway of the great god; spr y ‘arrive at’ even of reaching persons,’ 
though z is here usual with other verbs of motion. 


2. of persons. Wp r ‘open the mouth’ x ‘to’ a person, to address him." 
After verbs of speaking x is far commoner than 7."® 
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§ 162 


PSV CStC Laan 2 bs 
Sim. Peas. B1, 93; 
P. Kah. 31, 12. 15. 

* BA. i. 8,7. Sim. 
Munich 4, 6. 

3 Cairo 28083 (SP), 

141. 
3* Urk. iv. 651, 10, 
hz-sn (§ 436) me nz x 
frw. Sim. 7Th.T7.S. 
lv, p. 10, n. 4. 

IIE he Gh Toye 
Hamm. 114, 12. See 
JEA. 25, 166. 


* See Rec. 39, 105. 
5 See Unt. 4, 107. 
6 Urk. iv. 660, 8. 
7 See AZ. 29, 49. 


® Pt. 179; Ure. iv. 
368, 7. 


® Urk. iv. 969, 3- 
Sim. P. Kah. 36, 42; 


£6, 70, 24. 
10 Cairo 20027. Sim. 
26. 20048. 20117. 


20225. 20235. 20372. 
Rather differently 
‘such as’, Ur. iv. 46, 
73 £98, 2. 

11 See G. ROEDER, 
Die Praeposition R, 
Berlin 1904. 

12 So before noun, 
Harh. 763. 

33 Svut1,275; PETR. 
Court, 22, 2; Men- 
thuw, 18. 

M4 Mu. K. 9, 3. 

1S Sebekkhu &. 

1% Weste. 4, 
Lac. ZX. 11, I. 

MW Sh. S, 81. 

18 FR after in-sn, see 
Lac. TR. 23, 15. 29, 
qu. § 436. 


13; 


§ 163 


1 Siz. R20. 


2 Urk, iv. 1106, 9. 


* Peas. BI, 31. 


88 Griff. Stud. 57. 


4 Rhind 45. Sim. 


Hamm. 191, 4. 


5 Ork.iv. 1411, 15. 
® Eb. 36, 5. 


97°, 1; Ann. 37, pl. 


BCG 

8 See Voc. Bauer, 
p. IoI-2, 

® Urk. iv. 1120, 1. 
Sim. Art-€ 7 ‘arrears 
against’, B/. i. 8, 17. 

10 BHI. 8,7. Sim. 
Sin. B17. 243; Peas. 
R3; Br, 33; SS. 
157, qu. § 154. 

1 7. Carn. 4. 

12 £6, 18, 14. Sim. 
#6. 19, 213 21, 11% 

Fs 

IS Urk. iv. 974, 4 

4 Stut 5, 22. 

 Paheri 5. Sim. 
Siut 1, 266; £6. 46, 
21, qu. §157, 4; P. 
Kah. 29, 43, qu. § 326. 


16 Brit. Mus. 614, 
12. Sim. Hamm. 110, 
4; Th. T.S. iii. 26, 
12. 

17 Ratherdifferently, 
Peas. BI, 104. 

1 Hamm. 114, 8; 
Urk. iv. 617, 9- 


19 See GuNN, Stu- 
dies, ch. 9. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


3. of dime. R tr n ‘at time of’;! 7 tnw rnpt ‘every year’ (§ 101); 7 nw, 
‘at the (right) time’ ;? ~ Arw g ‘for (extending over) four days’.* 
4. of purpose or futurity. 


prince’, see §§ 84. 122. 332. 


R m ‘to what purpose ?’ (§ 496) ; ~ Asty-¢ ‘to be 
Also with verbs, zz ~ ‘come for’, 426 7 ‘ send for ’.%* 

5. of measurement. 107 Io r Io ‘ten by ten by ten (cubits)’.* 

6. of respect. Speak, report, concerning’; sés 7 ‘teach about’ (§ 84); ~ hp 
‘according to law’. ‘/r ‘as to’, see § 149. 

7. of comparison. ‘More than’ after adjectives, adverbs, and verbs, see §§ 50. 
207. Also in ¢5s » smnt ‘too many to record’;® stomach too heavy 7 wam ‘to 
eat’. For the abbreviation characteristic of Egyptian comparisons see § 506, 4. 


8. of separation. Hrw-r ‘apart from’ (§ 179); 436 7 ‘conceal from’; st r 
‘distinguish from’; 7@, siz v ‘know’, ‘discern’ one ‘ from another’.? 
9. of opposition. Trt r ‘act against’. Of debts, ¢p x ‘ charge against’. 

10. with infinitive. Besides other uses (e.g. above 7) very common of 
futurity, ex. iw:f r sdm ‘he shall hear’, see below § 332. Also of purpose, ex. 
vr shrt hftyw:f ‘in order to overthrow his enemies’.!° Further, after particular 
verbs: 76 ‘wish’, ex. "B—OAYMaANG tot + nhm Kmt ‘1 wish to save 
Egypt’;?! dws, ex. KR OHMS SL, dwrk r sin-st ‘thou shalt rub it early in the 
morning ’, lit. ‘thou shalt use the morning to rub it’;'? sud r ‘fear to’;'3 sdz r 
‘teach to’.4 

11. with Sdm-f. (a) ‘so that’, ex. KD em——HAU soak m mw r hip ib-k 
‘mayst thou have access to water so that thy heart may be satisfied’.!° (4) ‘until’, 
ex. ‘the king loved me.... ~[J R.A ABH OH vr sarf m hth r sht-f until he 
went in peace to his horizon’.!® (c) ‘more than’, see above § 157, 3.17. (@) ‘accord- 
ing as’ ex. > + mrr-f ‘according as he desires’.'* (e) ‘if’, in the form iz, 
see § 150. 

12. with Sdm-n-f. (a) ‘until’, see above § 156. (4) ‘if’, in the form 77, see 
§ 151. 


13. with Sdmt:f. ‘Until’, see below § 407, 1. 


§ 164. ~ 2, before nouns not infrequently written +. and consistently so in 
certain papyri of early Dyn. XVIII, often wrongly transcribed as — by modern 
scholars ;* before suffixes always ~~»; in some rare instances written 4 at the 
beginning of the sentence, see §§ 148, 5; 155 end. Indicates the person or 
thing affected. 

1. of dative. ‘To’ a person, so with rdi ‘give’, swd ‘hand over’. Dad, smi 
nm ‘speak’, ‘report to’. Also with other verbs: wd@ ‘command’; sdm n 
‘hearken to’, ‘obey’ a person; 436, in m ‘send’, ‘bring to’. Hence of motion: 
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THE SIMPLE PREPOSITIONS 


hi ‘go down’, su ‘go’, iw ‘come’ ‘to’ a person, whereas 7 is used of movement 
‘to’ or ‘towards’ a ¢hing. 

2. of advantage. ‘Tr ‘to make’ (something) ‘for’ a person; absolutely, zr 
nw ‘act on behalf of’, ‘help’ ;! 2/7, 34 ” ‘good’, ‘useful for’. 

3. of the person zxéerested. For example after imperatives, see § 337, 2. 

4. of possession: ‘belonging to’. See above § 114, I. 

5. of cause. Rm n ‘weep at’ a thing;* 2 gr ‘through hunger’;* a judge 
deaf x db:w ‘for the sake of rewards’.* So 2-mrwt, n-Cit-n, below § 181. 
Dg 2 ‘look at’.> £7sf n ‘punish’, lit. ‘ward off for’. 
N $w, isdt ‘in the sun’, ‘the dew’.® 
N 36d 2 ‘within two months’ ;? 2 wuzw¢t ‘in an hour’;® x dt 


6. with certain verbs. 

7. in certain expressions. 

8. of cme. 
‘for ever’. 

9. with Sdm:f. ‘Because’; ex. above §§ 157, 4 end. 

10. with non-verbal clause introduced by an independent pronoun, ‘ because’, 
‘for’. See above § 154. 


Oss. For z after adjectives, see above § 141, and as component of the Sdm-n-f 
form, see § 411, 2. 


§ 165. ° 47, more rarely ¢ alone,’ with suffixes ° 4 or occasionally @'." 
signified originally ‘upon’. 

1. of place. Strictly ‘upon’: the ground, a road, a chariot, a bed. Hr mw 
hr ¢3 ‘on water and on land’. I followed 47 rdwy-t ‘on my feet’, i.e. ‘on foot’. 
But often much more indefinitely: 47 rs, mhé ‘to the south’, ‘north’; 47 Gt & 
‘up a high tree’; 47 sd7 ‘at (or ‘through’ ?) the gate’; 47 Kmé ‘in Egypt’. 
So with various verbs: sz, sw? hr ‘pass by’; kms hr dmi ‘besiege a town ’, lit. 
‘sit down at’. Also figuratively: 47 26-2 ‘in thy heart’. 

2. of provenience. Nbw hr fst ‘gold from the desert-land’. 
pr-hd ‘from the Treasury’.“* ‘/i rv ‘come from’.® 


Honey &r 


3. of privation. Despoil (fwm) the poor man ‘of’ (47) his property ; 1° whw-zr 
‘excepted from’ (§ 179). 

4. of ¢¢me (rare). Hy sbd 2 ‘in two months’." 
‘for three days’. 


He makes a delay 47 hrw 3 


5. of occasion. Pr hr rw ‘come forth at the voice’. 

6. distributively, Latin per. They givea loaf £r wt im nd ‘each of them’.!® 

7. of cause (very common). i, hr hr ‘pleased’, ‘content on account of’ 
something. 76 dw hr ‘heart sad concerning’, vs % hr ‘vigilant concerning’, 
mhy hr ‘neglectful about’ something. 7s kr ‘praise for’ something. 24, ii 
hr ‘send (a letter)’, ‘come concerning’ something. Also of barter, vdi ‘give’ 
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§ 164 


1 Voc. Bauer, p. 
101, 


ONES NBA YPC 
NAV. 64, 16. 


3 Sin, B151; Urk. 
iv. 665, II. 


4 Urk. iv. 118, 16. 


5 Sin. B279; Peas. 
B 2, 106. 


6 See AZ. 31, 51. 
7 Sh. S. 168. 


8 Urk, iv. 781, 16; 
Arm. 103, 7. 
® BH. i. 25, 6. 


10 Stut 1, 273 foll. 
passim. 


Nl Sin. Bod. 173. 
193; Zed. 121. Once 
only, #4r-, see p. 209, 
n. 6. 


12 Sin. B26. 
3 Ork. iv. 3. 
14 Peas. BI, 104. 


M48 MarR. Karn. 33. 


18 Semnah Disp. 2, 
8; 4,8; Urk. iv. 767, 
3 


16 Peas. BY, 232. 


7 Sh. S. 174. 


18 Ork. iv. 1110, 16, 


1 Siut 1, 290. 294. 
Sim. P. Kah, 12, 9. 


§ 165 


1 Siut 1, 274. 292. 
296; Rhind 62. 

2 Berl. AZ, i. p. 
258, 21. 

S Leb. 24. 

* Rhind 25. 
tb, 24. 26. 


Sim. 


5 Urk. iv. 766, 2. 
But also ‘mention 4r 
rnf ‘by its name’, 
Arm. 103, 3- 

§ Westc. 11, 24. 


1’ BH. i. 8, 10, qu. 
§ 300, 


8 Urk.iv. 740. Sim. 
th. 745, 12; Stut 1, 
308; Ann. 37, pl. 2,15. 

9 Sin. B11y7. Sim. 
Peas. Bt, t1-2; Ure. 
iv. 3, 35 654, 55 2. 
275 1OnL7. 


% Tn hr tf-k ‘ at thy 
head’, hr rdwy-k ‘ at 
(or ‘by’) thy feet’, 


JEA, 27, 144. 

10 Westc. 4,7. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 4) 7+ 

Wl Peas. R47, qu. 
P- 79, top. 


12°S374., BII3, 182. 

IS Sin. B 174, qu. 
§ 44, 2. 

14 #6, 102, 13. Sim. 
tb. 102, 5. 


SAL AY blr 
(p. 88), 2. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


this Zr ‘for’ that. Again che hr ‘fight on behalf of’;? Zsf dr ‘protect’, lit. 
‘ward off on account of’. Note further sdz 4v ‘rebel against’ the king. 

8. of addition. Gs-f hr-f ‘its half is (added) to it’.* So too for purposes of 
co-ordination, ex. g kr hy¢ ‘wind upon (i.e. and) rain’; see above § 91, I. Son 
hr ‘mixed with’, Ps, wrh, wt hr ‘cook’, ‘anoint’, ‘bandage with’ something. 

9. of marks. Hr rn ‘having upon it the name’ ;® 47 ¢ém ‘having upon it 
the seal’.® A very curious use, cf. Engl. ‘all over snow ’, ‘cow in calf’, 

10, with infinitive, properly ‘on’ or ‘while’ of a concomitant act, ex. it-n-i hr 
Sms-f ‘1 returned (on) accompanying him’.’” This use leads to extensive develop- 
ments, see below § 319. Also referring to past events, probably as an extension 
of use 2 above, ex. His Majesty returned Zr s$r¢ Rtnw ‘from (or ‘after’) over- 
throwing (or ‘having overthrown’) Retjnu’.® 

11. with sdm:-f, ‘because’, ex. -O RY —P3h Zr miz-f wi ‘because he sees 
me 

§ 166. & 4, less often a, with suffixes & 4r-, ‘under’. 

1. ‘under’ the sky, the feet, etc. Rarely, however, simply ‘at ’.™ 

2. ‘under’, ‘carrying’ a load. Hr inw, swt+ ‘bringing tribute’, ‘presents’ ; 
the crocodile departed Z7-f ‘ carrying him off’;!° fields 47 i¢‘ under corn’.'. With 
verbs #tf, mh hr ‘loaded’, ‘ filled with’. 

3. metaphorically, in various uses. Loaded 47 mzrw ‘ with sorrows’; lands 
hr rswt ‘in joy’. Hr dbewt-i ‘under my seal’; £7 st-hr-f ‘under his charge’. 
Hr sh,* s@r ‘under (i.e. influenced by) the counsel ’, ‘ will’ of someone. This 
state (ssc) which I was ‘in’, 47-f, lit. ‘under it’* Also of cause: tired Ar Smt 
swt ‘through long journeying ’.14 


§ 167. © Gr, ‘with’ or ‘near’ someone. Restricted to a limited set of uses. 
1. ‘Under’ a king. fr hm m ‘(Year....) under the Majesty of’, very 
frequent. So too Aswt nt gr nsw ‘favours (of) under the king’ (§ 158, 1) ; tmsby 
&r ‘honoured with’ a god, etc. 
2. ‘To’a person. Dd Gr ‘speak to’ a person, his children, etc. 
‘what happened to me’.® Gods give health, etc. G72 ‘to me’. 


LHprt bri 


3. ‘ By’ of the agent (rare). See above § 39, end. 


Oss. For the related particle Zr see § 239; and for the perhaps different Zr as 
component of the sdm-fr-f form see below § 427. 


§ 168. |! iz, less frequently 1%, has as sole function to express the agent 
(‘by’ someone) after verbs, chiefly the infinitive (§ 300) and the various passive 
forms (§ 39, end). It cannot be clearly distinguished from the particle éx (§ 227), 
in connection with which it will be dealt with further. Very much more doubtful 
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is the question whether it is at all connected with the preposition x, of which, as 
we have seen (§ 164), the rare initial form is ,! zz. 
Oss. For the possibly different 7 which serves to form the Sdm-in-f form, see § 427. 


§ 169. £2 £/¢, so written apparently for reasons of symmetry in place of the 
much rarer «2, means properly ‘face to face with’. 


Him who is £/¢-2 ‘ opposite thee’, i.e. with whom thou art 
Especially also ¢f¢t-2r 


1. ‘in front of’. 
talking. Dd 4/¢ ‘speak with’, ‘say to’, not uncommon.’ 
‘before the face of’ (§ 178). 

2. ‘in accordance with’. Act £/¢ s¥ px ‘according to this writing’ ;* 4/¢ gy 
‘according to measure’;* respect him Zf¢ gprt x-f ‘in proportion to what has 
accrued to him’.’ 

3. ‘as well as’ (very rare). Male and female slaves £/¢ 4rdw:sn ‘as well as 
their children ’. 

4. of ¢eme. 
Oryx nome.’ 

5. with infinitive, ‘at the time of’, ‘when’. 
phrt ‘when applying remedies ’.® 

6. with sam:f. (a) ‘when’ (common). Exx. 9e=3 ft hss-f ‘when he is 
humble’ ;° Se-4—} RS ft wn-f mr ‘when he was ill’.!° (4) ‘according as’, 
‘in proportion as’ (seldom), exx. not high-tempered Se7— G/¢ wsr-(2) ‘in 
proportion as I was powerful’; I built it SeS x G/¢ mrr-f ‘according jas he 
desired ’.! 

7. with fdm-n-f. ‘According as’; an ex. above § 156. 


8. with Sdmt:f (doubtful). 


Year 43....G/¢ hst-sp 25 ‘corresponding to year 25’ in the 


Words to be recited Gf weh 


‘When’; see below § 407, 2. 


§ 170. 2 mi, sometimes Q, hardly ever with suffixes,” expresses /keness. 

1. of resemblance. ‘Like’ a dream, the will of god, etc.; QR, mé m ‘like 
what ?’, ‘how?’ (§ 496). So often in similes, ex. leysbQly wey N~e 8] ted mi 
s itw m hw ‘1 was like a man caught in the dusk’. For the abbreviation 
sometimes found in comparisons, see below § 506, 4. 

2. of conformity. He went down mi né--f ‘according to his habit’; act md 
wat ‘according to commands’; mi ntt r hp ‘according to what is lawful ’.® 

3. ‘as well as’ (seldom). Exx. M\IG™WTH—2Q yw wk mi nbtr-dr 
‘Hail to thee as well as (to) the lady of the universe’; '° °Q\ SV Zrw mi grh 
‘day as well as night’.!” 

4. with infinitive in the meaning ‘like’.!* 

5. with sa@m-f. (a) ‘as when’, ex. his rays illuminate the two lands {Jo 
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§ 168 


1 Pt.79. Sim. Urk. 
iv. 26, 15. 

2 Sin. R67; B 267; 
Urk. iv. 26, 16; 649, 
14. 

3 Meir ii. 6. 

A P2 2228. 

SUPA 180; 


6 Urk. iv. 665. 


7 BH. i. 8, 3. 


8 Fb. 1, 10. Sim. 
tb. 97, 4; Urk. iv. 
734,153 742) 43 757) 
15. 


® Pr. 76. Sim. Led. 
147; Stué 1, 2973 
Urk, iv. 742, 2. 

10 P, Kah. 13, 34- 

11 Brit. Mus. 614, 9; 
cf. Peas. BI, 214. 

12 Rifeh 7, 31. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 116, 17. 


128 Vr inearly O.K., 
see Sign-list, W 19. 

12> Examples, Wo. 
ii. 36, 9. 


18 Sin. B254. Sim. 
26. 118. 


4 Westc. 3, 2. 1. 
15 Urk, iv. 1088. 


16 Sin, B274. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 368, I. 

17 Mar. Abyd. ii. 
29, 22. Sim, 26. 13. 

18 Exx, Zed. 131. 
133.138; £0. 53, 22; 
108, 2. 


§ 170 


1 Urk.iv.806. Sim. 
26. 687, 13; Sin. B 
225; Peas. BI, 242. 
244; Led. 137. 141. 

2 Zed. 150. Sim. 
Ork. iv. 753) 7+ 9- 

3 P. Kah. 28,2; 35, 
95 36, 52. 


* Urk. iv. 839, 16; 
842, 4.15; 862, 14. 


5 Eb. 40, 8. Sim. 


Peas. R128. 
6 Exx. P. Kah. 28, 
Agei20,022 seals kis 


35, 15; Sut 1, 293. 
294. 307. 
T Weste. 7, 3- 


8 Urk.v.12. Sim. 
Stut 1, 317, que § 157, 
Ds VAC 7 hal br10: 


© Weste. 10, 8. 15. 
22. 


10 Ork. iv. 697. 

1 Hamm, 110, 3. 

2 Urk. 1077, 9; cf. 
Sin. B59. 

18 P7, 135. 

6 See PSBA. 25, 
334- 


16 Erm. Hymn. 12, 
3+ 43 14, 1. 

16 Sin. R 45. 

17 Westc. 10,10. 17. 
24. 

18 Urk, iv. 160, 12. 


19 BH. i, 25, 101-2. 


2 Exx, D. el B. 11. 
18, 48. 
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=° mi win Re ‘as when Ré& shines’ (4) ‘according as’, ex. Ql" mi da-k 
‘according as thou sayest’;? especially in the phrase (SB \\ mi mrr b:k im 
‘according as this thy humble servant desires ’.® 

6. with Sdm-n-f (rare). See above, § 156. 

7. with the passive Sdm-f. See below, § 423, 3. 

8. with the sdm:f form (doubtful). See below, § 407, 2. 

9. with non-verbal clause introduced by an independent pronoun. 
above, § 154. 

§ 171. {7 Zn ‘together with’, in Dyn. XVIII rarely written {— 27.‘ 

1. ‘together with’ someone, less commonly something. So too with verbs, 
maw hnt ‘talk with’, ch kne ‘fight with’. Never ‘with’ of instrument, which is 7. 

2. of co-ordination, where English has ‘and’; see above § 91, I. 


See 


3. with infinitive. | Sometimes found curiously to continue an injunction, 
where English uses a finite form, ex.>So....... et 8, | Aare een 
hne rdit wf phrt*thou shalt make ..... and shalt give (lit. with giving) to him 
remedies’. So frequently in letters, contracts, etc., where however Zu? may co- 
ordinate an infinitive with a preceding infinitive ;* for a further development of this 
construction see § 300, Oxzs. Also continuing construction with 47 +inf., ex. iw-f 
hr wnm.... hne swri ‘he eats:.... and drinks’, lit. ‘with drinking ’.” 

4. with Sdm-f (rare), ex. on that day on which the enemies... . were 
destroyed {"" [2 BS Zur shke-tw sz-f Hr ‘and (lit. with) his son Horus 
was caused to rule’.® 

§ 172. ££ \® 47 ‘behind’, derived from a noun / ‘ back of head’. 

1. ‘behind’ a person.® Mw 4z ‘look behind’ oneself ;?° ¢z 42 ‘turn behind’ 
oneself, i.e. turn back ;" zw¢ 42 ‘come behind’, ‘ take.unawares’, of evils ;” 47 23 
‘behind bread’, i.e. ‘at meals’.?8 

2. ‘around’. Pr fz ind ‘move around a wall’. So too frequently sz 7 
‘a protection around’ a person, where however there may be a sense of envelop- 
ing from behind, as with wings, etc. 


§ 173, © ¢f, an old word for ‘ head’, is used as a preposition meaning ‘ upon’ 
in certain phrases; © ¢pw-& ‘upon thee’ is a quite exceptional writing with 
the suffix. Most commonly ¢ ¢ ‘upon earth’, i.e. living. Also wrsyw tp ind 
‘watchers upon the wall’; ?* the child came forth ¢p twy-sy ‘upon her hands’, i.e. 
upon the hands of the midwife ;}7 and others.!* 


§174. (hy Gz, rarely written =, once ~% ,!° seems akin to a word for 
‘face’ and signifies properly ‘in front’. 

1. ‘in front of’, mainly in a tag applied to the Pharaoh hel’? ’&— Gut 
kiw ‘ngw né ‘in front of the souls of all living ’.?° 
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2. ‘among’, with the notion of ‘foremost among’. So with v7,” sén ‘dis- 
tinguish ’, sf‘ choose’* ‘among’ a number. ai‘ give’ something ‘ out of’ one’s 
possessions. Also as a mathematical term.® 

3. in certain expressions. Pr fx‘ issue from’ of a child as engendered by 
father ;° raz i6-(f/) Gnd ‘ pay attention to’, lit. ‘ place the heart in front of ’.” 


§ 175. 3.4 Zé means ‘through’, ‘pervading’. The fear of Pharaoh is £¢ 
4:swt ‘throughout the foreign lands’;* the influence of the god is 4¢ cwt 
‘pervading the members’ of his spouse.° 


§ 176. © dr, derived from a stem meaning ‘end’, signifies ‘since’. 
I. mainly of time. Dr rk ‘since the time of’; dr xtr ‘since (the time of) 
the god’. 
2. of cause. Scarcely except in the phrase © “" d-nét ‘since’, ‘because’ (§223). 
3. with sdm-f. ‘Since’ of time, exx. Bile’ adr ms-tw:f ‘since he was 
born’;* BS)\Q\dS# KaI—— Ko osu, er wn omw m-k:b-n Ti-mhw Ht-wert 


‘since the Asiatics were in Avaris of Lower Egypt’.! 
4. with Sdmt-f, ‘Since’, but also strangely ‘before’, ‘until’, § 407, 1. 


$177. +e tmytw,* old 4K deo) emywit,’ varr. +R,° [44° means 
“between ’, and possibly had its origin in the fem. dual of the adjective +S imy 
“being in’ (§ 79). In Dyn. XVIII it is sometimes preceded by the preposition 7, 
for which rare earlier instances substitute m; exx. =$.!7 —l4N\8 +-imytw, 
A tNbell wimgwtt’ K+ Ne m-imytw.” 

1. ‘between’ two things, ex. zmytw bzty ‘between two bushes’? Also 
followed by 7, ex. zmytw {3st tn r Nhrn ‘between this country and Nahrin ’.2# 

2. ‘in the midst of’, ex. r-zmytw srw ‘in the midst of the nobles’; 2? even 
with a sing., zmytw d:d3-f ‘in the midst of its head’. 

This preposition occurs also with the ending -zy, which may be a very rare 
suffix-pronoun, see § 34, Os. 3.2 Exx. +4\""" imytw-ny ‘between them’, i.e. the 
obelisks ;** +R'C SF, S — imytu-ny bpdw-k ‘ between thy buttocks’, lit. ‘between 
them, thy buttocks’.* The construction may also be r-imytw-ny ....7.... 
eeiweciin.... and... ...% 


COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS 


§178. For definition see §161. The present list lays no claim to completeness. 

A. Prepositions formed by the addition of a noun to one of the 
simple prepositions.—In a few cases the genitival adjective  2(y) is added 
when the governed word is a noun, but is absent when a suffix follows. 


mun tb (n) ‘for the sake (lit. ‘heart’) of .27 With s¢m-f, ‘in order that’ (rare).** 
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§ 174 


1 Exx. S#ud t, 272; 
Sinai 181; Urk. iv. 
298, 9- 

3 BH. i. 
Ior. 

3 Urk. iv. 888, 7. 

4 Stut 1, 276. 

5 PSBA. 16, 204; 
Siut 1, 286. 

6 Bersh.i.33; Urk. 
iv. 161. 228; cf. Pt. 
630. 

7 P. Kah. 29, 373 
35, 11. 15; Louvre 
C55; Urk. iv. 1093, 2- 

8 Sin. B44. Sim. 
Stut 1,268; Adm. 3, 
I. 33 7,9; Urh. iv. 
138, I. 

9 Urk. iv. 221. 

10 Urk, iv. 1092, 3- 
Sim. 26. 86, 4; Leyd. 
V 4, 13. 

11 Sin. R 93 = B69. 
Sim. Ur. iv. 95, 16, 
qu. § 155 5162, 65 994, 
3. 


25, 10. 


12 Ork. iv. 390, 7- 
Sim. 26. 157, 7, que 
§ 157, 2. 

18 26. 30, I. 

MUAZ STi 7 

15 Sin. B5. 249. 

16 Sin. R28; Urk, 
iv. 894, 2. 

1 Urk. iv. 131. 365. 

18 Urk. iv. 287, 7. 

* AZ. 57, 7°. 

20 Eb. 108, 14. 

21 Sin. R28. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 365,4;894,2- 

218 AZ. 69, 29, 12. 

2 Urk. iv. 131, 8 
Sim. 26.12; Stn. B249. 

3 Fb. 30,1. 

288 Allen prefers to 
regard this zy as the 
adverb of § 205, 1, see 
AJSL 44, 123. 

24 Urk. iv. 362, 15. 

SS PK Ghar sees he 
Sim. £4. 108, 14. 

36 Urk. |v. 68, 15. 
Sim. m-imywti-n, AZ. 
57) 7*. 


37 With noun, Z. to 
D., Berlin bowl; with 
suffix, BH. ii. 7; Urk. 
iv. 1164, 11; LEDR. 


Aas se 
28 Fb. gt, 16. 


§ 178 


1 Stut1,270; D.el 
Bs 16.34. 

3 P. Kah. 13, 25. 

3 Siut 1, 294, cf. 


306. 

4 AZ. 58, 16*. 

Biel “ ii, 36, 
73 37) 31. 

Sh. S. ee ‘Urk.i iv. 

117, 13. 

7 Stut 1, 295. 

® Urk. iv. 123, 10. 
Sim. Stut 1, 299; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 53 
Sin. B240. 269. 

9 P. Kak. 28, 12; 
29, 26. 30. 

10 Brit. Mus. 614, 6. 

11 Sin. B203. Sim. 
£6, 1, 8.14; Pt. 299. 

aOR Lids 205126 

13 Sh. S. 23; Leb. 
10; Zd, 20, 23; 69, 17. 

4 Adm. 2,4. Sim. 
26. 3,4; Bersh. i. 14, 
2; with inf. Pt. 644. 

1S Menthuw. 13. 

16 Urk. iv. 62, 6. 
Sim. 26, 1104, 6. 15. 

Wl Stut 1, 372. 277. 
304. 

18° Bersh. i. 14, 53 
BUDGE, p. 292, 16; 
Urk. iv. 877, 153 931, 
8; 1094, Io. 

19 Peas, R122; cf. 
Urk, iv. 1104, 12. 

20 L. D. iii. 228 dis. 

21 Sin. B 253. 263. 

22 Cairo 20542, 27; 
P. Pet.1116B, 8; Urk. 
iv. 776, 14. 

3% Brit, Mus. 614, 7; 
Cairo 20011, 4. 

24 Ur. iv. 116, 2. 

2 Urk, iv. 66, 16. 

26 Sin. B 280. Cf. 
Urk, iv. 1024, 12. 

27 See JE A. 27, 146. 

3% CART.-NEWB. 
Th. IV, Pl. 11 ; Cairo 
34019, 14. 

2 Urk. iv. 367, 17. 

80 CART.-NEWB. 
Ths IV, Pl. 10. 

31 Urk, iv. 835, 12. 

82 Cairo 34019, 14. 

53 Sin. R 32. 80. 

84 Weste. 6, 24; 
Rhind, title. 

85 Sin. B108. Sim. 
Stut 1, 1513; Cairo 
20531, a. 

36 Sinai go, 16. 

387 Urk. iv. 1104, 14. 

38 Cairo 20318; Urk. 
iv. 808, 16. 

39 Sin. R87; Urk, 
iv. 711, 2. 

40 Sin. B48; BH. 
i. 25, 103-4; UFf. iv. 
1092, 8. 

41 Sin. B194; Urk. 
iv. 1095, 5. 

2 Urk, iv. 766, 3. 
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\\S$] 1-tsw ‘in return for’, ‘as payment for’) varr. KU S— ? KY Ps~—s 
=({|®S r-isw, with the same meaning as m-isw.* 
Bs ‘in the hand of’ is common in various meanings. 


1. ‘together with’ a person (like Zu). X came m-¢ Y ‘with Y’; 
is #2--& ‘with thee’.° /¢m m-¢ ‘contract with’ someone.’ 


m-C, lit. 


;° thy heart 


2. ‘in the possession, charge of’: my portion of everything being m-¢-2 ‘in 
my hand’.® 


3. ‘from’: a letter ‘from’ a person;® bring something ‘from’ someone ;° 
nhm, nd m- ‘rescue’, ‘save from’;" xdud m-¢ ‘inquire from ’." 


4. ‘through’, ‘because of’ someone or something: £47 m-¢ ‘happen through’ 
i.e. ‘be done by’; ™ m-¢ shrw tz ‘because of the state of the land’.* Especially 
also in the phrase S,”~ m-¢ nit ‘ eene that’ (below § 223). 


— r-¢ ‘beside’, ‘ His soul shall live 


rv nb-r-dy 


near’, var. — ~~ 7-#-¢,!8 is uncommon. 
‘beside the lord of the universe ’.? 


A &r-c (n) ‘under the hand of’, ‘ 


\—Jv m-c6 ‘in the company of’, ‘together with ’.18 


in the charge of’.!7 


=F Wh) 7-4 ‘on an equality with ’,!® ‘at the level of’.?° 

SKIS 7-624," usually written KP or Kir, lit. ‘in the foreskin (?) of’, 
a very common preposition for ‘in the presence of’, mainly in the presence of 
An extended form is (S277 m-d:4-¢.2 


S\\\ -m ‘among’ people, very common; * varr. K\Y,* 7” and even 
A, 5,.%° Perhaps a simple reduplication of m (§ 162), cf. Z¢¢¢ below, p- 134. 


9-7 tp-mi (2) 
=-=be r-miw (x) ‘in the sight of’,?* var. >=> \.” 


=>.6,.| 7-G¢ ‘to the knowledge of ’,3° varr. > },"! =e 4; the literal sense 
see p. 304, n. I. 


respected personages. 


‘accompanying’, ‘escorting’, lit. ‘on the temple of’.?” 


may be ‘so that.... may know’, 

DPSS, ww 1. ‘in the neighbourhood of’ a person or place; ** 2. ‘at 
the time of’ someone.* 

KS m-Aat ‘in front of’: he placed me m-A3t hrdw-f ‘in front of his children’; * 
to shrink ‘at the prospect of’ work.* 

= r-hit ‘in front of’, ‘before’, temporally ; *? but also locally ‘in front of’ 


a person.** 


SX hr-hit ‘before’: 
rank to; *° ‘in front of’ in a procession.‘ 


bh; hr-hst ‘flee before’ ; ** ‘in front of’ i.e. superior in 
Also inpecatly ‘before ’.# 
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ALR w-4:w ‘in excess of’: offerings ‘in excess of’ what existed before.! 
So also \L$A5% m-k:w-hr: (a) ‘in addition to’;? (4) ‘over and above’ i.e. 
‘except’, less common.? 
S-% Zft-hr, lit. ‘before the face of’. 
‘behind’ ;* ‘ before’ someone, i.e. before someone's eyes.° 


of’ the entire land.°® 


\S -2r(y)-2d ‘in the midst of’, varr. \ & a 
midst of’ a number of people.* 


‘In front of’ someone, opposed to 4 
fT ft-hr-n ‘in presence 


(common), \ & 3; ‘in the 


2,8 — we hr-hw-f, which 


% §, hr-Gw, lit. ‘in exclusion of’: (1) in the phrase *¢,®, 
appears to mean ‘exclusively unique’ ;° (2) in phrases like ~~ 
hr-Gw-f ‘there is none beside him’;1?° (3) also elsewhere as ‘ beside’ or ‘except’, 


ex. none survived ° & y} hr-Gw-i ‘except me’.” 
r-bft ‘in font of’ (rare).12 With the same sense >$e%.1% 
m-fmt ‘in the absence of’, ‘without’; \\2:-q)~ m-mt-f ‘without 
him’ ;!3 the palace is -Gmt b:kw-f ‘without its tribute’. 

Ke 7-Gud lit. ‘in the face of’ (rare) ; ‘within’ the palace ;!5 also ‘out of’, 
ex. gold brought m-fnt 7:-sty ‘ out of Nubia ’.?* 

K+ 


—— 
— 
a) 


written >6,.!° 
We. -Gé ‘after’, ‘ 


~~ ZeQ— nn wn 


m-sfw ‘at the approach of’, ‘in meeting’ someone," var. \e S74. 


v-4¢ ‘under the authority of’, lit. ‘at the staff of’,® less correctly 


° ’ _ 
accompanying’, var. \\e_ (very common). 


1. of place: the princes xty m-Gt-f ‘who were with (or ‘accompanying’) 
him’ ; 2° m-£¢ swtwt-f ‘accompanying his promenades’ in his chariot.”! 


2. of é¢me (frequent) ; ‘after’ death, old age, etc. ; -(¢ nn ‘after this’. 


3. with infinitive, always ‘ after ’.?? 


4. with §dm:f. Really always ‘after’, but often equally well translated as 
‘when’, Exx. His Majesty raged \s, f ||, m-G¢ sdm:f st ‘when he heard it’ ; 
Sse nfm se ov wht spr:f r Ddi ‘now when he approached Djedi’, 
the palanquin was set down.*! So too when the main verb refers to the future, 
exx. the priest shall give offerings \e alta m-Gt pr-f ‘after he has gone 
forth’ having performed ceremonies in the temples ;* (—\\e 1101 2, iv m-&t 
hip hm n ntr pn ‘now after the Majesty of this god is satisfied’ with his offerings, 
one shall cause to go forth, etc.** Note that when the clause with m-¢¢ precedes 
the main clause, the preposition is usually, though not universally,?” introduced 
by év (§ 149) or by the particle Zr (§ 239); Zr is used when the main verb is past, 


and iv when the main verb is future.2” 
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§ 178 


DW Die Boul Xl) i 
24; Urk. iv. 188, 2 
Sim, P. Kah. 17, 14. 

2 Urk, iv. 843, 11. 

8 Urk. iv. 1108, 14. 

4 Westc. 10, 7. 14. 
22s Sime a bershe le 
18, 3. 

OYE S55) EPIRA 
Pet, 11168, 21; Sh. S. 
176; Peas. B1, 280. 

® Urk. iv. 2, 2. 

7 Sin. B200; Sh. S. 
POTS 131 3 L725) 2. 


1 Renni t, 1. 

8 Bersh.i. 15; ii. 13, 
16; Urk. iv. 18, 10. 

® Urk.iv.942. Cf. 
Stut i, 214-15. 

10 BH.i. 26,155. See 
too FEA. iii. 241-3. 

11 Sh. S, 108. Sim. 
Tkhern. 9. 

12 Urk. iv. 893, 17. 

138 47. 61; 92: 


13 Siz. R68. Sim. 
Mill. 2, 4; Ure. iv. 
399, 9- 

4 Adm. 10, 4. 

15 Urk, iv. 603, 8 
Sim. 2d. 357, 13. 

16 Tkhern. 4. 

TW LAC. TR. 43, 03 
BUDGE, p. 12, 2; 46, 
NNO GY a8 Oe 

18 Urk. iv. 54, 10; 
55, 153 453,93 1044, 
13. 

19 Urk, iv. 1021, 4. 

20 7. Carn. 3. Sim. 
Sin. R 23; B 244; 
Kopt. 12, 3, 2. 

1 Urk. iv. 3, 0. 


32 Siut 1, 278; Zb. 
41, 1.93 59, 113 63, 
14; Ur. iv. 916, 2. 


23 Urk. iv. 139, 10. 
Sim. Py. 2, 3. 


4 Westc. 7,13. Sim. 
20. 8, 22. 

2% Stut 1,308. Sim. 
7b. 298; P. Kah. 3, 
32; Weste. 3, 23 11, 
26; £d. 56, a1; 76, 
133 97, 3- 

26 Urk.iv. 768, Sim. 
P. Kah. 22, 8; 29, 
18; £6.87,9; 88,14. 

 P. Kak. 3, 323 
Urb. iv. 836,6; Ann. 
37, pl. 2, 26. 

278 Exception, Ann. 
42, 19, 25. 


§ 178 


TP Kahr Ass 
Cairo 20541, @ 10; 
Ork. iv. 3, 23 5) 4 

2 PP, Kah. 3, 343 
Eb, 91, 16-7 ; 96, 21. 


8 Brit. Mus. 614, 5. 
6; Cairo 20512, 6 4. 
* With x before 
noun, SK, S. 43. 175. 
Without 2, 52%. B 50. 
283. 
5 See AZ. 59, 61. 
6 See AZ. 25, 33-4. 
68 Pt.117.Sim. LAC, 
DRANG Shits 


Toy. 
Sin. B 283. 

* Sh. S) 176. 

9 Stut 1, 278. 317; 
Sin. B245; Ur. iv. 
651, 173 652, Io. 

10 Siz. B 224. 

11 Stn. B 239. 242. 

12 Ork. iv. 971, 11. 

3 P. Kah. 27, 9. 

Mill. 1,11; Sin. 
B77; Peas. Bi, 244; 
Leb, 131. 

18 Sez. R31; LZ. 
60, 15. 

16 Sh. S. 180, 

W Fb. a1, 13. Sim. 
th, 41, 16; Stut 1. 
298. 313; P. Kah. 35, 
22; Urk.v. 95, 4. 

18 Urk. iv. 112, 2; 
146, 14; 383, 15; 
975, 2. 

19 Westc. 7, 5. 

2 Urk. iv. 138, 16; 
661, 12. 

"t Urk, iv, 1104, 13. 

22 Louvre C 52. 

3 rk. iv. 28,2; 912, 
13; D. el B. 134, left; 
Berl. leather, 1, 16. 

Bie Westc. Wii; 8 
AZ. 43, 33 

% With x before 
noun, S2..S. 136; Urk. 
iv. 390, 7. Without 2, 
Sin. B196. 281. 300. 

26 Sin, B196. 281; 
Sh. S.127.136; Urk. 
iv. 390, 8. 

27 Sin. B 300. 

% Urk. iv. 390, 73 
cf. Mill. a, 11. 

29 Sin. B154; Led. 
64. 128, 

30 P. Kak. 13, 1. 30; 
Urk., iv. 1088, 14. 

51 Sh.S.108; BUDGE, 
p- 103, 14; 286, 3. 

32 Peas. B1, 44. 46. 
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5. with sdm-n:-f, for examples see above §156. The past meaning of the 
verb following m-(¢ is here doubtless strongly emphasized. Again in this case 
hr m-gt is used when the main verb is past,’ and év m-G¢ when it is future.? 

6. with the passive $dm-f form (rare). ‘After’; see below § 423, 3. 
7. with sdmé-f (doubtful). 


8. with noun + old perfective ; see below § 327. 


‘After’; see below § 407, 2. 


~~ Gt-Gt ‘through’, like the simple preposition @¢ (§175). Rare. 

Kw m-hnw (n),* lit. ‘in the interior of’, common; sometimes strangely 
written 28x (~),5 later and less frequently \\:es.° 

1. ‘within’ a place: the city, island, boat, temple, body. 

1a. ‘in’ before abstracts, ex. m-Anw Art ‘in contentment ’. 

2. ‘out of’: go out ‘from’ a room ;’ bring tribute ‘ out of’ this island.* 

AG 2-53, lit. ‘in the back of’ (common). Almost always spateally ‘ after’, 
‘following after’. Come, go, be ‘after’ someone, i.e. follow him or accompany 
him.® Ss m-s? ‘run after’ i.e. persecute.’? ‘After’ in the sense of looking 
after, being in charge of.1_ Metaphorically p47 m-s: ‘go round after’, i.e. ‘seek 
for’; 12 rdi ib m-s? ‘be anxious about’, lit. ‘give the heart after’.15 

= r-sz, lit. ‘towards the back of’ (common). Almost always ¢emporally. 

1. ‘after’ supper, a storm, illness.* A-s: mz ‘after this’.' 


2. with infinitive ‘after’ doing something.’ 


3. with sdm-f ‘after’: exx. =“[2 IONE, 7-57 hi & ‘after I have 
reached land’; 1° =€i]|_* mmm dhe fl x57 swief st ‘after he has drunk it’.!* 

ce fr-sz, lit. ‘on the back of’; except in one or two special meanings less 
common than m-s? and 7-53. 

1. of place, ‘upon’ the earth, the desert.'® Sint hr-sr-f ‘walk behind him’. 


2. ‘outside’ a fortress or wall.” 
3. of t2me:one is heard 47-57 su-nw-f ‘after the other’ ;*t men who shall come 
hr-s3 nn ‘after this ’.?? 


SBR m-seht, var. KG for 4, ‘in the neighbourhood of ’.”8 


i 
prenen, 


=a, r-swnt ‘as the price of’, ‘in exchange for ’.*4 

DRIES 7-46 (x)* ‘in the midst of’, lit. ‘in the folds of’ (not uncommon) : 
people,®* pyramids,?? a place.” 

mon Ey SS z-grw ‘through lack of’,?? once written at the beginning of a 
clause || Bes éx-giw (§ 148, 5). 

=>— rgs ‘at the side of’, ‘beside’ (common). For ‘beside’ people in 
various senses: ‘in the presence of’ witnesses ; *° ‘in the company of’ someone ; *" 
practically equivalent to ‘except’ in £y r-gs-f ‘another beside him ’.* 
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%—= hr-gs ‘beside’, much rarer than 7-gs in the same sense.’ 

=" ¢-tp (n),2 var. =2-—" r-tp-¢ (x) * ‘into the presence of’, very rare. 

© hr-tp, lit. ‘on the head (of)’, mainly in the phrase $$) 27-¢p cx was snd 
‘on behalf of the life, prosperity and health’ of the king.* 


a> yi-tiit-ry ‘apart from’ what was done before, lit. ‘in distinction from ’.4# 


§ 179. B. Compound prepositions consisting of adverb + preposi- 
tion.—In this much smaller class an adverbially used noun (§ 88, 1) or some 
part of a verb is prefixed to one of the simple prepositions. 

®©\\ “-m, with suffixes ©) \\ tf-im-, ‘before’, lit. ‘head in’. To come ‘in 
front of’ a person;® also ‘in the direction of’ a place. Of time, ‘before’ 
old age.’ 

b=|\eo= nfryt-r ‘down to’, lit. ‘end to’; of ¢zme, ‘down to’ My Majesty, 
year 16, etc. ;* of place, ‘down to’ the ends of the earth,’ etc.; also metaphorically, 
‘down to’ the lowest official,!° alone ‘down to’, 
someone.!! 

2-"'= dr--r ‘right down to’ (lit. ‘end to’) death.™ 

Here belong such phrases as (f}”"— Gatt-r . 
WarGaO.......,ending’at......' (a place); 1 re es 
‘southward to......, Gonhwanl EO. 5 o*) all Ooh stones L2—= hit-r 

‘starting with’ silver and gold, S= phwy-r ‘ Tan to’ ivory and ebony." 


i.e. ‘with the sole exception of’, 


> ul 
Some part of the verb, perhaps the old perfective (§ 309), adverbially used, 
enters into the composition of the following : 
YS? whw-hr, with suffix Vo 2% 


I. ‘except’ a person or thing.’® Very strangely, wpw-y ‘except me ’.1 


wp-hr-, lit. ‘separated from’. 


2. with infinitive, like Zur (see § 171, 3), where English uses ‘ but’ and trans- 
lates with a finite verb, ex. not one looked behind YW S?l=—av whw-hr ifd ‘but 
they fled’.2” 


3. before fdm:f, with the meaning ‘but’, ex. YS? Sly whw-kr 


nfnddf (sic) kew-t ‘but my limbs. .-ed ’,18 
2 §s— hrw-r, var. =! lit. ‘apart from’, is used for ‘besides’, ‘as well 


as’ something.” Later, the 7 is omitted (rare).”! 


as Sit-m 


zs = Jt-v, apparently ‘beginning to’, strangely comes to mean ‘as far 
as’ of place** Cf. v-S#r-r, § 180. 


‘beginning from’, used either of A/ace* or of téme.® 


§ 180. C. Compound prepositions containing an infinitive. 
See .>riwd..... rv ‘between’ one thing ‘and’ another, lit. ‘to 
separate... eras "25 Not before end of Dyn. XVIII. 
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§ 178 


1 BUDGE, p. 7, 11; 
86, 15; 287, 10. 

2 AZ, 43, 28. 

8 Urk., iv. 1074, 1. 

4 Urk. iv. 334, 113 
335; 16; 336, 11; 768, 
10. Sim. Cairo 20543, 
14; Hamm. 47, 5. 

48 Urk. iv. 584, 173 
Ann. 42, 4. 


5 Peas. Bi, 40.743 
Westc. 10,6; 12, 16, 


8 Urk. v. 26, 3. 

1 Weste. 7,17. 

8 Urk. iv. 34, 10; 
367, 45 390, 11. 

® Urk. iv. 648, 6; 
125, 12. 

10 Urk. iv. 1107, 12. 

1] P, Kah. 33, 14. 

122 CHAB. Ocuvr. 
Div. 5, Pl. 6; Five 
Lh. D195 


33 Brit. Mus. 614, 4; 
cf, Urk. iv. 1129, 3. 
i Abyd. iii. 29. Sim. 
PETR. Qurneh, 3, 2, 
4; Cairo 20543, 10. 
16 Louvre C 14. 


16 Louvre C 14; P. 
Kah. 27, 10; £6. 39, 
9; Berl. AZ. i. p. 256; 
BuDGE, p. 308, 12; 
408, 1; 497, 8. 

168 Ann, 36,137 (pl. 
WH IDE 
3 Urk.iv.697. Sim. 
tb. 363, 173 439) 25 
661, 13. 

18 Sin. B 228, 

19 Urk, iv. 665, 13. 

20 Sin. B 8g. go. 
299; Urk. iv. 702,15; 
703, 12; 823, 12. 

2. Urb, iv. 8, 1. 

22 Urk. iv. 125, 123 
648, 6; 1120, 4. 

38 Urk, iv. 743, 6; 
776, 4 895, 16. 

2% 7. Carn. 4.5. 6; 
Ork, iv. 649, 9. 


2% Ann. 37,pl. 2,16; 
Amarn. 5, 28, 18; 
NAV. 15 A, iii. 17. 


§ 180 


1 BH. i. 25, 35-535 
26,145; Urk. iv. 808, 
2. 


2 Weste. 7, 3. 
8 P. Kah. 5, 19. 
3% P, Mook 2, 1= 


AZ. 63, 106. 
4 Urk. iv. 2, 12. 


5 Urk. iv. 66, 15; 
439,85 752,17; 1107, 
6; 1109, 8. 

8 Urk. iv. 168, 10; 
1150, 14. 

T Rhind, title; Urk. 
iv. 121, 9. 


8 Against AZ. 64,9. 
88 Aun. 42, 6,6. 7; 
16, 10.' 17, ete. 


® Munich 4. /V-ikr- 
n, see Leyd. V 4, 2. 

10 Brit. Mus. 614,11. 

11 Munich 3, 21. 

2 BH. i. 25, 45. 75. 
Sim. Hamm. 113,15; 
Urk., iv. 100, 3. 

18 Urk. iv. 409, 17. 

14 Cairo 20086; Tu- 
tin 1584; Urk. iv. 
749, 16. With noun, 
Coffins, BrP, 114. 

16 Berl, AZ. i. p. 258, 
ae 

16 Peas. B1, 79. 

17 Stut1, 271, Sim. 

‘rk. iv. 100, 4. 

18 Stut 1, 275. With 
wn(2), see Turin 1447; 
Peas. Bi, 79; Meir 
iii. 11, qu. § 326; Urk. 
iv. 366, 15. 

19 Urk. iv. 415, 16. 
Sim. 26, 776, 14; 835, 
73 840, 5 

20 Siut 3,12; Cairo 
20530, li. d 13; Ure. 
iv. 1099, 2. 


31 See AZ. 48, 45. 


82 Urk. iv. 1099, 1. 
Sim. 2, 342, 3; 809, 
nie 

3 Sin. B18. 

% BUDGE, p. 353, 6. 

86 7. to D. Cairo 
linen, 3; Lac. 7R. 
80, 17-8. 
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== ~mn-m, lit. ‘to remain in’ with the meaning ‘as far as’, alike of 
place) and of ¢é¢me;* ‘as far as’ her buttocks.® 

Sze = 7-sie-r ‘down to’ this day.* Cf, $3-r, §. 179. 

= J v-dbs, lit. ‘in order to replace’. ‘Instead of’ someone ;* not until 
Late Egyptian does this become the equivalent of English ‘in exchange for’, in 
Middle Egyptian m-isw, r-swnt or r-dit. 

= \* r-dit, var. =| r-diwt, lit. ‘so as to cancel’, ie. ‘in return for’ 
Common in Dyn. XVIII. 


— 2 = m-snt-r ‘in the likeness of’,* ‘in accordance with’,” lit. ‘in being- 


like to’. 


a monument, act, wrong, or like.® 


—— 2 


Oss. @§ r-mn ‘together with’, ‘as well as’, possibly a development of 7-mn-m 
and perhaps the original of Late Egyptian zvm, Copt. mem‘ with’ ;* in one text only. 


§ 181. D. Compound prepositions used mainly as conjunctions.— 
The following phrases are followed either by the infinitive or by Sdm-/. 

wml) 44] n-tkr (n), lit. ‘through the excellence of’; with sdm:/, ex. he gave it 
to me as commander of soldiers ~—(| 259?" n-ikr mn§-(i) br ib ‘by virtue of my 


ry 


being efficient in (his) heart’, i.e. ‘because he thought me so efficient’. 


~  a-eit-nt,© much more rarely \e. -¢2¢-22," lit. 
‘through (in) the greatness of’. Equivalent to English ‘inasmuch as’, with 
Sdm-f, EXX, em a mun Se 57S! n-t-n mrvrf mt ‘inasmuch as he loved truth’ ;™ 


wn room 4° 2 ncrt-n mng-f hr ib ‘inasmuch as he was efficient in (his lord's) 
heart ’.!8 


ron St mon -CHE-M, Var. mmm 


rm Semon 2-wWr-M, lit. ‘through the greatness of’. ‘ Inasmuch as’, with sdm-/; ¥ 
much less common than 2-¢st-n. 

mm RE n-mrwe, varr, mm SS, SS} ,! once at the beginning of a sentence 
vm 24h in-mrwe, lit. ‘through love of’. (1) ‘In order that’, commonly with 
Sdm-f, exx. 1 have equipped thee THA YSe n-mrwt ir-k wi Hi ‘in order that 
thou mayst perform ceremonies for me’ ;17 = S39 od Wot || 2-mrwt mng pi t-hd 
‘in order that the white bread may be established’.!® (2) More rarely with the 
infinitive, ex. = =~ B26 yh w-mrwt srwd pst-i ‘in order to make flourish my 
offering-bread’.° So too rarely (\SS m-mrwt (or -mryt) with the infinitive.” 

ZS s6-tw (?) or possibly si-tw (?), ‘in quest of’, var. 7, a phrase of obscure 
origin, employed with the infinitive: ex. the foreigners come 7 Simm | ay 
m2 sh-tw(?) rdit n-sn tw n tng ‘seeking that might be given (more literally 
perhaps ‘in quest of the giving’) to them the breath of life’.” 


Wah m-snd ‘through fear’ (very rare): with sdm-/, ex. ASAL AD 
SH )| HOB, m-snd mi wriyw ‘through fear that the watchers should see ’.’* 


Sim. x-sud-n,** n-snd.*5 
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— tp-t, lit. ‘upon the hand’, 


‘ Before ’, 


(1) with the infinitive, ex. +\ 4h 


© ~~ wum tph- sdr ‘to be eaten before going | to bed’ ;! (2) with sdm-f, ex. the 
storm broke as we were on the sea © \tth==—~" /p-¢ ssh-n ts ‘before we reached 


land ’.2 


= 0) Kaq “luw-sp ‘every time that’ (very rare). 


With sdn-f, ex. this 


is what I shall say = ° 9\Y—==joPANTCSBIA 7-tnw-sp gmm sw b:k im 


“every time that this (thy) servant finds him’;* ¢zw alone in the same sense, 


‘shooting (to hit the mark) #)""“QF 


A ‘ eatid 
J every time he tries’. 


VOCABULARY 


AN} chz var. A fight. 


etl wh (t) trans. place, put down; 
(2) intrans. endure; adj. en- 
during, durable. 

carne rwa (orig. rwd) be hard, 


flourish ; adj. flourishing. 
Ms 


(ae ao 
s— stp choose; noun, i 


O 
stpw the choicest, best. 


wa dd be stable; 240) (¢) durability, 
— 
stability. 


a | st make great, magnify. 

in sQnt make prominent, pro- 

mote. 

leper sgmG-id amusement, lit. dis- 
traction of heart. 


(sa 
=v 4rt-ib desire, wish; lit. what 
belongs to the heart. 


| ws dominion, lordship: an old word, 


occurring only in formulae. 


PAY swt-id joy, lit. expansion of heart. 


ea st-hr charge, care; lit. place 


of the face. 


—s o—I ° 
ww privacy. 
ms privacy 


& (properly 9) sér thing, concern. 
Kok a inw tribute, gifts. 
“bese th palace. 

BO ehc-w period, space. 

HOF twt (masc.) statue, image. 


wn being: in the phrase x wz 
mt in true being, truly. 
No gore signet-ring. 


& s@st (reading not quite certain) 
precious thing, treasure. 

i) at estate, domain; 4:& x pr dt or 
b:k m gt servant of the estate, 
liegeman.! 

JN Hr the god Horus. 


1 See GARD. Sin. p. 77, 0. 2. 


§ 181 


1 26. 13,1. Sim. 74. 
34,13; Peas. BI, 110. 


Sr SHS aS LOS. 
Sim. Adm. 16, 1. 


3 P. Kah. 36, 26. 


4 AZ. 69, 30, 16. 


Exerc. XIV EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


EXE ROS Ba NXiy 
(a) Reading lesson: extract from a biographical inscription of Dyn. XI :* 


(N.B. The interlinear transliteration and translation are henceforth replaced by 
a division into sentences designed to show the structure of the passage studied. 
Students should, at least in the early stages of their reading, always write out the 
original texts which they study, paying special attention to good writing; an 
arrangement such as is here offered will be found conducive to a clear understanding 
of the Egyptian.) 


Bb SOR, 1s SB 1 SE tw ir-n-(%) thew (2 m rupwt 
21D TK CIE) crhmnnb:(i) Hr Wih-nk n-sw-bit S3-R-Inff, 
(Je B Afr ist t: pn hr st-hr-f, 
Mae hntt-r 3bw, 
Shs pht-r Ti-wr* Tri?) 
[PARES mig st wi m bike f n adt-f, 
BON womofe at hr tp:fn wn mx. 


iw str-n-f wi, 


shnt-nef st-(2), 


(elo 


Mi 


= SK fe se! di-n:-f wi m st brt-ib-f 
Moa-—-ay¥ m hf n weew, 
DERTals sdit m-:(t) hr déct-(2) 


NIMS tas 
Jem nF KE NAS 
Nevo-leN7 


m stpw n nfrt nbt 
innt® nhmn nb-(i)m Smew m T mhw, 


m sky nb n samb-io, 


m inw n tz pn mi kf, 


Ko = 


a eee ° 
rn Sh n sndw-f Gt-ht ts pn; 
vcesiass 1 ! a 2 3 he rf = 
Bevel Cisse eae innt® n hm n nb-(i) me a Bye 
i 
1, eo _ 
rn || aS n sndw-f ft-ht hiswt. ; 
1 Brit. Mus, 614, ll. 3-6= FEA 17, 55. 
2 See § 90, 3. 7}-wr was the Egyptian name of the ‘nome’ or province of Abydus. 5 See § 360, 2. 


‘I passed a long space of years under the Majesty of my lord, Horus 
Enduring-of-Life, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Son-of-RéInyatef, while 
this land was under his charge southwards to Elephantine and ending at This 
of the Abydus nome, and while I was his liegeman under his command (lit. 
head) in very truth. He exalted me, and promoted my place, and put me in 
a position of his desire, in his palace of privacy, treasures being in my care 
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under my seal of the best of every good (thing) which-used-to-be-brought to the 
Majesty of my lord from Upper and Lower Egypt, consisting of every thing of 
enjoyment and of the tribute of this entire land, owing to the fear of him 
throughout this land; (also) which-used-to-be-brought to the Majesty of my lord 
by the hand of the chieftains who are over the desert, owing to the fear of him 
throughout the foreign lands.’ 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and in transliteration : 

(1) My lord gave to me my city as prince, he gave it to me as commander 
of the army, by virtue of my being efficient in the heart of His Majesty. 
(2) I give (use sdm-u:/) to thee all life, stability and dominion, all health and all 
joy with (Gv) me in exchange for this beautiful, flourishing, efficient monument. 
(3) I caused my image to be made at this my southern boundary in order that 
(lit. through love) ye might flourish on account of it and in order that ye might 
fight on behalf of it. (4) I have paid attention to (rdi-n-i 16-2 Gn?) the house of my 
lord ; I have not been neglectful concerning his children, his cattle or anything 
of his. (5) My office is more beautiful to-day than it was yesterday. (6) Thy 
pyramid shall be in the midst of the pyramids of the Royal Children (sw nsw). 


Pees ON XV 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


§ 182. A part of a sentence which is equivalent to a noun, adjective or 
adverb, while having a grammatical subject and predicate of its own, is called 
a Subordinate clause, or more specifically a noun clause, adjective 
clause, or adverb clause. 

1. Noun clauses. See below §§ 183-193. 

2. Adjective clauses, better known as relative clauses. See below §§ 195-204. 

3. Adverb clauses. See below §§ 210-223. 


When a subordinate clause has nothing to distinguish it from a complete 
sentence except its meaning and its syntactic function (e.g. the replacing of 
a nominal object, § 69) it is called a virtual subordinate clause. Clauses 
of this kind are more common in Egyptian than in English, though in English 
they are by no means rare, exx. ‘I know he does’, ‘the day he met us’. 

Other subordinate clauses are marked off as such by means of connecting 
links like the relative adjective #¢y ‘who, which, that’ and the conjunctive 
particle ¢¢ ‘that’. 
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§ 183 


1 Peas. B 1, 269. 

2 Brit. Mus. 101, 
horiz. 4, qu. p. 169. 

3 Turin 1447;Cairo 
20100, 4; Brit. Mus. 
223. 233; Louvre 
CHSi. 

4 Urk. iv. 368, 14; 
807, 3- 

ASE LNG 

© Siz. B18. 

' Urk. iv. 198, 5-9. 

72 Urk iv. 368, 14. 

8 Sin. Bi11. Sim. 
Lac. ZR. 35, 10; 
Acht. p. 43. 

® Szut 1, 267. 


10 S91. 1, 253 2; 14- 


11 Louvre C 12, 6, 


8 Urk, iv. 363, 6. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


NOUN CLAUSES 


§ 188. Noun clauses, or subordinate clauses which exercise the function 
of nouns, remain as a rule without introduction (w7rtwal noun clauses), but some- 
times are ushered in by a word for ‘that’ (tz, wnt, § 187). 

Verbal noun clauses, i.e. those which have a narrative verb-form as gram- 
matical predicate (§ 27), are commoner than non-verbal, for we shall see (§ 186) 
that noun clauses with adverbial, nominal, or adjectival predicates were conformed 
to the type of the verbal sentence by use of the sdf form of wun ‘be’ or of the © 
adjective-verb; see already above §§ 118. 143. 150. 157. 

We shall treat noun clauses from the standpoint of their function as syntactic 
elements in the main clause, beginning with their use as odzect, already familiar 
in the employment of sdm:f after rdi ‘cause’ (§ 70). 


§ 184. Sdm-f as object after certain verbs.—1. After some verbs like 
_, “di ‘cause’ (§ 70) the Sdm-f form has prospective meaning, i.e. points to an act 
that may or will occur in the future. Such verbs are f{] wh ‘permit’? {Sj wd 
‘command’, “4h mr ‘wish’,® “e vf ‘know’,t -4) fmt ‘think’ G4) sud 
‘fear’,° I] IX} 5G ‘remember’, ‘recollect’, ~<F\\ gw ‘find a means’, ‘be able’, 
* dd ‘say’, ‘think’, besides the compound | \\Y ai m ié ‘determine ’, lit. ‘ place 
in the heart’,” and the supposed imperative & I P44} ssw ‘beware lest’ (§ 338, 3). 


Exx. ee 2 ME | re-af brpi wf st he knew I should administer it for 
him.” 


Ne DAHL da-nf chef hnei he said he would fight with me.® 

\sshle] WABI 2 DH '14 tet shri sprit r ntr I used to remember that 
I should draw nigh to the god.° 

PLS RO we 2 gue dgrf n kthwy-fy he is unable to look (lit. 
he does not find he may look) at his shoulders.?° 

After the passives of the same verbs the Sdm:f form naturally becomes 
subject; see § 70 for an example with radi. 

Ex, KD SIIG= oY A ae fos mk wd (§ 422, 1) sweb-k pr r-pr n 3bdw 
behold, it has been commanded that thou shouldst cleanse the temple of Abydus."? 

The above examples show that this use of s¢m-f was common even when its 
subject was identical with that of the main verb. Not infrequently, however, it 
seemed unnecessary to repeat the subject, and in such cases the sdm:/ was 
regularly replaced by the infinitive. See below § 303, and compare English 
‘I wished to go’ with ‘I wished he would go’ and ‘I wished I could go’. 

2, After some verbs like “¢ 7@ ‘know’,® SW \ 1737 ‘see’, <P gm ‘find’, 
the objective sdm:f has not necessarily prospective meaning, but may refer to 
the same time as the main verb (relative present time, § 155). 
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Exx. PA te AOL em-n:s ir-tw m hnw-f she found it (the noise) was 
being made in it 7r-¢z is elliptic for ir-tw:f. 

The heart of His Majesty was refreshed ~2 RRR sak Hf" 
at seeing them row.? 


1), Mt 1033 hanes 


Oss. To negate the sdm:f form thus used as object the negative verb ¢7 is 
employed, see § 347, I 


§ 185. Sdm-n-f as object of verbs.—This use is of rare occurrence; 
the sSd-n-f form then refers to time anterior to that of the main verb (relative 
past time, § 156). 

Ex. JF Yo So & gmk ts-nf if thou findest it (the stomach) has 
become constricted, lit. has tied.® 


§186. Virtual noun clauses with adjectival, adverbial or nominal 
predicate as object of verbs.—After the verbs quoted in § 184 the con- 
struction is the same as after v@z ‘cause’. 1. Thus in noun clauses with adjectival 
predicate the s‘¢m-f form of the adjective-verb replaces the adjective itself (§-143). 

Exx. symm.) 42 yh mn hm-f knn-i His Majesty saw that I was brave.* 

Qf ae ARDS SUS ist gmn hmvi nfr wrt sk: rt lo, My Majesty 
had found that the cultivation of barley was very good.5 


2. Similarly, in noun clauses with adverdzal predicate the sdm-f form of wun 
‘exist’, ‘be’ is employed, since zw cannot stand in this position (§ 118, end). 

Ex. So" 28 \ Se mr-n-f wn-i m Midw he desired me to be in Medamid.* 

3. Noun clauses with zomzna/ predicate could doubtless also be expressed 
in the same way, use being made of the m of predication (§§ 38. 125); but instances 
also occur where the object consists of the construction with pw. 

Ex. pA el EP dwmoh ga-ni hfrw pw | found it was a snake.” 

So too the type of sentence introduced by the independent pronoun (§ 125) 
is found as the object of 7@. 
. Ya-nn:sn (read r&-n-sn) ink nb-sn they know I am their 


Se ngeeE 


aa 


§187. Use of => ntt and &"~ wnt for ‘that’.—The particle 
(§ 237) and the eh rarer & 
verbs of seezng and know2ng. 

Exx. 6 >} = 2— rh-kwi ntt htp-f hr-s | knew that he would be pleased 


on account of it.? 
SO an =the ..... ~ Si Kerene AUK rhein nttir sr nb..... nu 
reversal thereof is not 


Bes, -n nf Gtgt im ye know that as to every prince 
pleasant to him.?° 


wnt (§ 233) are occasionally used for ‘that’ after 
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§ 184 


1 Westc.12,4. Sim, 
Ork., iv. 751, 2. 


2 Westc. 5, 15; 6, 2. 


_% £6. 40, 19. Sim. 
7b. 39, 13. 


4 Urk. iv. 9, 16; 
sim. 2. iv. 892, 6. 
After +2, Sin. B76. 
1073 Urb. iv. 363, 6; 
Berl. AZ. ii. p. 26, 
qu. § 88, 2; after per, 
Siut 1, 220; after siy, 
PKG ale 

5 Urk. iv. 747, 9. 
Sim. after #733, Siz. 
B 108; after mr, Ft. 
298. 

6 Cairo 20712, @10. 
Sim. Ur. iv. 341, 8. 


7 Sk. S. 61. Sim. 
after 24 ‘suppose’, 26. 
58. 


8 Urk, iv. 346, 3-6. 


® Urk. iv. 835; sim. 
7. 593; 5, qu. § 452, 
2; with fdm.nf, Sin. 
B 181; JZA 16, 19, 1. 


10 Siutt, 310. Sim. 
7. 280-1. 


§ 187 


1 Nav. 1 48, 22. 
After 72, Ur&. iv. 364, 
2. 


2 Skhern. 9. Sim. 
Stn. B 215. 


S Urk. We111T, 11. 
Sim. Destr, 85, nty 
tet for ntt wi. 

88 4Z. 58, 29*. For 
a further development 
of this construction see 
p- 253, n. Ila. 


# Sh. S. 153. So 
too hpr.n, 1b. 130. 166; 
P.Pet.11168,1. Sim. 
afterhprm-cf, Leb.10. 
Some regard Zr and 
Apr-n in such cases as 
impersonal, 


5 Sin. B97. 


8 Urk.iv.363. Sim. 
PIEHL, 7H. iii. 75, 
past time. 


7 Pt.556. Sim. 2d. 
543; 2. Kak. 32,12; 
Adm. 3,9. Without 
-wy, Leb. 29; Weste. 
9, 22; FEA 16, 19, 
3-4- 
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He brought the book.... 8° RA ~__5 WO=oB A Gt mrf nit 


Stzw pw ¢? when he saw that it. was a great secret.! 

*_ al as. 2 |SeS— sirnhmiwnt nnirty-fy st nb hr-gw-k My Majesty 
perceived that there was none who would do it except thee.” 

The examples show that 2¢¢ and wat may introduce both verbal and non- 
verbal clauses. As stated in § 44, 2, a dependent. pronoun may on occasion be 
attached directly to z¢¢, and the same is true of waz. 

Bixx) 2 eco egal Y 27 mrtw ntt st hr htm n sr iry one shall see that 
it is provided with the seal of the proper official.* 

=e.Vael-[Cls r+ ret Sth wnt sn hne-k until Seth knows that they are 
with thee.** 

Obs. For a different type of construction (the pseudo-verbal construction) after 
att and wnt, see below § 329. Note that after verbs of saying ‘that’ is not z¢t but 
y-ntt; on this and other phrases introducing the content of a speech see §§ 224-5. 
Noun clauses introduced by #¢¢ may be preceded by a preposition, see § 223. 

§ 188. Virtual noun clauses as subject.—The use of noun clauses as 
subject is very much rarer than their use as object. 1. We have already noted 
(§§ 70. 184) that noun clauses may be employed as subject after the passives of 
rdi ‘cause’ and similar verbs; other cases occur less frequently. 

Ex. & Vis bFoS— Jo sree WO. 1. 7 is, iwa-k tw r st tn, n Sp 
mk tw pn it shall happen, when thou Sanne t thyself from this place, never 
shalt thou see this island more.* 

So too in the expression +74 sp ‘never’ sp appears to be the sdm-f form 
and takes another Sdm:f form as its subject; see above § 106, below § 456. 
Similarly a Sdm:f form may serve as subject after iv wdf ‘if (so and so) fails (to 
take place)’, lit. ‘if it delay that..... ra ssee 6°25 2 


2. On rare occasions the sdm:f form is found after the phrases expressing 
non-existence (§ 108). 
SRS C%S| un wn mwt-k kr Gest thou shalt never die (lit. it 
does not exist that thou diest) in a foreign land.* 
+E” 1GOMI SO i 2x wnt kai hr rpr-f 1 never slept because of his 
temple, i.e. perhaps, I was constantly vigilant concerning it.6 The time referred 
to appears to be the past. 
Ops. It seems not improbable that zz sdm-f ‘he will not hear’ (§ 105, 2) is to 
be explained in this way. Yr 
3. An adjective or adjective-verb may be predicate to a virtual noun clause 
introduced by the sdm.f form. 
Exx. {=]=PAASH— ES Be afr-wy sdm si n it-f how good (it is) that 
a son should hearken to his father.’ 
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leo 7 ir wr ddf suf if it bleeds much, lit. if it-gives-blood is much: 

To be explained in the same way are the formulae of valediction in letters 
TL AXSHL2N afr sd nd (eng was snd) ‘may the hearing of (my) lord (lit. that 
the lord hears) be good’? and JS=a{Q\~ afr sdm-k ‘may thy hearing be good’.* 

So too after 2/7 pw with the meaning ‘there is (are) not’, and possibly after 
the nearly synonymous 7/7 xz; see below § 351. 


§189. Virtual noun clauses as predicate with 0} pw as subject. 
Under this head we have to deal with extensions of the constructions discussed 
in §§ 128. 130.4 

1. Sdm-f pw. © This construction is not rare in glosses, where pw can best 
be translated ‘this means’; compare in French ¢’es¢ gvwe. 

Exx. I am Ré¢ in his first appearances; } J? eob}%eROY\ Ce w-f pu 
dwiw m t-f this means (lit. it is) that he arises of mornings in his horizon.® 

Qc ft Res SA tee PHS HS ir rwt nt hity rww-f sw pw hr mnd-f 
isby as to ‘movement of the heart’ this (phrase) means that it moves itself in his 
left breast.® 

Qe PS Hc tr da-f ny, ng-f pw if he says ny, this means he will 
live.” 

Elsewhere Aw must be rendered ‘that is how.... 

Ex. Bi Xmyhoh—| 9 Gor hunk pw n’Twniw that is how the unvk-priest of 
Heliopolis came into being.® 

Literary manuscripts often end with a colophon of the type AP ¢%——> 
STUPA oh Mx iw pu, hit-f r phwy-fy, mi gmyt m s&° This doubtless 
means: Here ends the book, and it has been copied, start to finish, from some 
Literally perhaps: this is it arrives, its front to its end, 
like what was found in writing. 

2. In rare cases fw after the sdm-f form simply serves to introduce the 
logical subject, the construction being that of § 130. 

Ex. — Af +0 6 | v&f pw rs to slaughter is his joy, lit. is he rejoices.’° 
Rés is the infinitive (§ 298). 


’ 


other old manuscript. 


§190. Other noun clauses where pw serves as subject.—1. Syhob 
ink pw, etc. Pw is here inserted in a whole sentence beginning with the 
independent pronoun ‘I’, and has the meaning of French c'est gue. 

Ex. Sobli Kah DMB tuk pw she-m-i mwt muti 1 have been thinking 
about (lit. it is I have recollected) the mother of my mother.) Answer to the 
question ‘ what has come to thy heart ?’ 

With a noun in the place of ixé. 

Exx. offo® Qo =}, i Ae pw da-n:f n Hr it so happened that RE (lit. it is 
Ré¢ he) spoke to Horus.” 
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§ 188 


' £6, 109, 15. 


td Ths Ilias Piz PEE 
29, 24. 45+ 

Se Pa ain2 Oia Os 
Io. Sim. 20. 32, 16. 


* For fdm-f as di- 
rectly juxtaposed pre- 
dicate (§ 125 end) 
without Zw see the 
example BH. i. 25, 63. 


5 Urk.vy.6,8, Sim. 
%. 6, 153 10,5; 23, 
15. 


6 £O.101,12. Sim. 


26. 100, 14, qu. § 347; 
23 102, 15. 


7 £6. 97,13. Sim. 
26. 97, 14. 15. 


8 AZ. 57, 5*. Sim. 
2b. 4*. 


9 Sh.S.186-7. Sim. 
Siw. B311; Led. 154- 
5; £¢.645-6. Short- 
ened, P. Kak. 4, 27. 


10 Peas. BI, 176. 
Sim. Siz. B 60. 


1) Urk. iv. 27, 14. 
Sim, 24. 364, 16. 


12 4Z.58,16*. Sim 
2b. 57, 4%; 58, 18". 


§ 190 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
If he has pain in his neck ..... thou shalt say concerning it: Qe~—.e, 
SU war RS 2 pw n mlw n nhbtf ssp-wsn mrt it is (because) the 
1 £b. 103, 9. Sim. 


76, 103, 6 (pe pw mt). 


2 Fb. 99, 5- 


3 Sm. 1, 7, where 
£6. 99, 4 has hr-ntt 
‘because’. Siz. B126 
isobscure. In Rhind 
4. 6 nt pw replaces 
mitt pw of 1b. 1.-5; 
these formulae may be 
rendered respectively 
‘that is it’ (scz/. the 
answer) and ‘that is 
the number in ques- 
tion’, lit. ‘the equiva- 
lent’. 


4SeeGunnin/JZA. 
35, 21 ff, 

5 Urk. iv. 18. Sim, 
2b. 280,13; Buhen 52. 


6 ANTHES, 24, 8. 
Sim. 70. 24,3 (wd: om: 
DE BUCK, iii. 262, & 
(af) 

TBO. O07, 13s) 51m, 
P. Ram. LV, C 17: 


8 Urk. iv. 707. Sim, 
26. 518, 5; 758, 16. 


® Urk. iv. 497, 10. 


10 Pr, 186. Sim. 2. 
481.624; P. Kak. 2, 
19; /EA. 39, Pl. 2, 5. 


 Paheri 5. 


vessels of his neck have caught an illness." 

Similarly with other forms of verbal predicate not yet discussed, see below 
§§ 325. 332 end. This construction is specially gies to the beginnings of 
narratives and the answers to questions. 


2. "@ ut pw is possibly equivalent to z¢¢ pw ‘it is the fact that’ and seems 
to correspond roughly to our use of z. e. =7d est =‘ that is to say’. 

Exx. O(a eh ne ORL nt pw mdwf bnt mtw nw ¢t not that is, it 
(the heart) speaks out of the vessels of every member.’ 

er 80S = AT ROD JOY ut pw mtw-f m hi m st id that is, its (the heart's) 
vessels are in the back of the head and in the place of the heart.° 

The view of this construction here taken is the more probable since 1"@ 
in nt pw once occurs with a fairly clear interrogative sense ‘Is it the case that ?’ 
See below § 494, 3 


§ 191. The Sdnrf form serving asa genitive. Note that here, as after 
prepositions (§ 155, towards end) the sd¢m-f form may often be best translated by 
the English gerund (‘his hearing’). 

1. Appended as a direct genitive (§ 85. a) to a noun expressing ¢zme.* 

Exx. JQ f{7 QA me Mnw rnpt ivf like Min (in the) year of his coming ’.? 

CRD FAIR ink ert burt-s hrw chi-s | was its (my town’s) stronghold 
(on the) day (that) it fought.® 

ll P BARB’ 2y siz krd hrw mss-lw:f Another (way to) know 
about a child (on the) day it is born.’ 

Oss. That the verb-form was felt asa genitive is indicated by the analogy of the 
construction under 2 below, and by similarities in the Semitic languages. 

2. After the genitival adjective (§ 85. 8). See further below, §§ 442, 5; 452, 5. 
Often best translated by an English adjective (relative) clause. 

Exx. S2}— "rf! Gt nbt nfrt nt &sp hmf all good things which His 
Majesty received. Or, all good things of His Majesty’s receiving.® 

NSB mm BASE m hwwk un wrk imf in thy youthful vigour in which 
thou wast.? Lit. in thy youth of thou-wast-in-it. 

Or else it may correspond to an English clause of t2me or place. 

Exx. © {om ¢y 1 wnn-k so long as thou livest, lit. the time of thou- 


-shalt-be.}° 


SJ Pum BI Ye x bw nx wnn-k im-f to the place where thou shalt dwell, 
lit. of thou-shalt-be-in-it." 
Elsewhere the relation to the antecedent noun is less easily defined. 
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Exx. poem Rom Sa yh 2 st pw n bsfiw n Dhwty-ngt pn is it a case for 
(lit. of) one’s punishing this Dhutnakhte ? ? 

Ni 2o4T RUN fe 2 47( yt) nt mbsf sw through dread of his equalling 
him.?8 

The virtual noun clauses thus introduced are mostly short #4 and attached to 
words like “rw, ¢v, sp with which a genitive is usual. 


When expression of the subject of the subordinate verb is superfluous, the 
infinitive may take the place of the sdm:-/ form, see § 305 and compare § 184, I, end. 


§ 192. The Sdm-n-f form after the genitival adjective.—The sam-n-f 
form is similarly used when the reference is to relative past time, but this 
construction is of very rare occurrence. 

Ex, Sf l fam ge om Samm” ink nsw a shprenf, si-mr-f nirnf nf lam 
a king whom (lit. of) he bred up, a son-who-loves * whom (lit. of) he made for 
himself. 


§ 193. Noun clauses in other positions.—Other uses of noun clauses 
are more conveniently classified elsewhere. Thus the employment of sgz-f, 
$dm-n-f, etc. to introduce virtual noun clauses after prepositions (above §§ 154-7) 
will be treated under the head of adverb clauses, the preposition being regarded 
as inside the subordinate clause, instead of, as hitherto, outside it (§§ 210, 2; 
222); and similarly when the preposition is followed by zé¢ (§ 223). Again, 
virtual adverb clauses (§§ 210. 212-221) might be taken as noun clauses used 
adverbially, since the noun itself has a corresponding adverbial use (§ 88, 1). 
Lastly, virtual relative clauses (§ 195, 1) might, if it had suited our general 
scheme of classification, have been regarded as virtual noun clauses in apposition. 


§ 194. Idiomatic phrases used as nouns.—A peculiarity of Egyptian 
is its fondness for semi-proverbial sentences or phrases which are used as nouns; 
cf. English ‘a ne’er-do-well’. 

Ex. $5. ;7—aQ\seNTAlls te bt un Kmt m hiyi-in-twmi the corn 
of Egypt is common property.‘ 

The m here employed seems to be the ~ of predication, and the phrase 
translated ‘common property’ means literally ‘I go down and there is brought 
to me’. So too San pr-h-f ‘he goes and comes’® means a ‘popular 
resort’; AS x iw-f17-f ‘he comes and grows’ means a man who rises in 
rank, as one might say ‘a cresct¢ eundo’ ;° | Df} 4) tw-ms ‘but there is’,” var. 
\7}4},8 means a statement to which exception can be taken, an ‘untruth’ or 
‘misstatement’. So too proper names, ex. |,> 4 7w-/-m-2 ‘ He-is-mine’, name 
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§ 191 


12 Peas. B 1, 46-7. 


1SS27. B 124. 


4 Longer examples, 
BUDGE, 52, 4-6; 71,9. 


% For the active 
meaning see yr. 
1130. 


3 Urk. iv. 812, 8-9 
completed by 74, 807, 
7-8. Sim. 2.671, 3. 


4 Adm. 6,9. Sim. 
276. 10, 3. 

5 Adm.6,12; Urk. 
iv, 387, 13. 

6 Brit. Mus. 574; 
Leyd. V 4,5; cf. also 
533: f-ir-f'a he-knows- 
and-does’, 26.6; kpr.f- 
it.f ‘a he-grows-and- 
seizes’, JEA 32, 55, 
n. Vv. 

7 Sin. B37; Urk. 
iv. 776, 10; 808, 13; 
973, 11. 

* Bert. As. i. p, 
258, 14. 


§ 194 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 CHASs. Ass. p. 
100; Lac. 7R. 78, 
15. See too Pyr. 412, 
qu. § 442, 4. 


2 Sin, R10 (re- 
stored). 

$ Zeb.119. Similar 
phrases Stud 3, 24; 
AZ. 34, 39, n. 6. 


of a man, So = Mrr-firr-f ‘Whenever-he-wills-he-does’, name of the great 
god of primordial times.’ - 

Non-verbal expressions of a similar character are also to be found: 

Exx. & (loth K®?S jes suyt m tp-hr-mast the courtiers were head-on-lap, 
i.e. in mourning.? 

BCAPRLAM 5s 2b m hr-m-krw every man is face-downcast, i.e. abashed.?® 


In both these examples the subject is followed by the of predication (§ 38). 


VOCAB U-DARAY 


leet eae ink surround, enclose. TO ane nw water (a rather select 
i S var. S 4sé count, reckon. word). 
———— | ———-} ‘aiwinak 
© ao E) guts take pleasure, have ae nht sycamore, tree. 
enjoyment. fa {o tr time, season, period. 
— 


[ROR PD swtwt walk about. 


ae e=])|)") dmi town, habitation. 
la JI a skbé refresh oneself. 


m dd mdw to be recited, lit. to say 


BWR var. B = b i 
iss ‘i ' Ns. ie Nae words, as heading (§ 306, 1). 
row, deprived of (2). 


_—>s7 
my a> dd shut in, confine. S| aN Srim Sharuhen, a 


place in Palestine. 


— |® Kftiw a Mediterranean 


land, probably Crete, and its 


—_ Ah coe boasting, exaggeration. 


aD mit edge, brink. 
at | 


bet ur ht oil. people. 

— 7 io 

os Gnt (for gurt) prison. qe sl tle Tpt-swt Most-select-of- 

G iN a paren cctere Places, name of the temple of 
oa Karnak at Thebes. 


EXER CIS Eyny 


(2) Reading lesson: funerary wishes from a Theban nobles tomb (Dyn. 
AVITISS 


n Dad mdw: , [rw ; 
ATVSIN GF MILZANZ= imy-r pr hsb (§ 353) #ht, s$ Tmn-m-hat, mit- 
[SASSo swtwt-k vr mrrk (§ 444, 3) 
bai anal a hr mx nfr n sk, 
1 Th, T.S.i. 27. 
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le al Net Ants ib-k m mnw-k, 
A JIA SD OS skbb-k hr nhwt-k, 
ape htp ib-k m nw 
Aw Sto=—_ 7 m-hnw humt irt-nk (§ 382), 
=fof2f""a vr nhh hue dt. 
* Orig. wrongly MM through misinterpretation of <> in the hieratic draft as a. 2 A common abbreviation. 


‘Recitation. O steward who-keeps-count-of the fields, scribe Amenemhét, 
true of voice. Mayst thou walk according as thou desirest on the beautiful 
edge of thy pool. May thy heart take delight in thy monument. Mayst thou 
refresh thyself beneath thy trees, and thy heart be appeased with water from 
the cistern which-thou-hast made—for ever and ever.’ 


(6) Transliterate and translate: 

(1) UO Bm me MEP es RRS, 
BEDI TA Mod SSI Men FUT MELAS, 
Neste HS MEDS Nb Pe MO 
MY) SP PSD AS Te Sie @ US 
eee |S SO ow) IN 
DAS~S 8) Lo OPN Ske tt alae 
BANS SOISHIAIN © STI Mo SoMa e' 
JT SHSENA HSS 


1 A feminine equivalent of s#d. 2 ‘How often’. 


LESSON XVI 


RELATIVE CLAUSES 


§ 195. Relative clause, or Adjective clause, is the name given to that 
kind of subordinate clause (§ 182) which is equivalent to an adjective. A 
relative clause can, like an adjective, be used either as efzthet or as noun; when 
used as an epithet, the noun or pronoun to which it is attached is called the 
antecedent; when used as a noun, the antecedent is inherent latently in the 
relative clause itself. 
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§ 195 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


} Eb. 51, 19. Sim. 
Sh. S. 120-13 Sin. 
B 286; Rhind 62, 2. 
With ellipse of the re- 
sumptive sufix Westc. 


7) 12-3. 
2 Eb. 41, 5. 


Egyptian relative clauses fall into two groups: 1. virtual relative clauses, 
i.e. groups of words resembling main clauses simply juxtaposed to their ante- 
cedents (if any), a construction comparable to the apposition of one noun to 
another (see § 193, end); 2. clauses introduced by a word which is adjectival in 
form and agrees with the antecedent in number and gender. The latter class 
subdivides into: 2a. clauses introduced by the relative adjective nty (§ 199) 
or by the negative relative adjective iwty (§ 202); and 24. clauses intro- 
duced by the relative forms (§ 380), these last being extensions of the passive 
participles which cannot be discussed until a later stage. 


Egyptian shows close kinship with the Semitic languages in the fact that 
its relative words, though able to indicate the gender and number of the 
antecedent, are incapable of expressing their case or the manner of their 
dependence upon the other members of the relative clause. Thus while 
English can say ‘the man whom I saw’, ‘whose son | saw’, ‘2x whom I trusted’, 
Egyptian must substitute ‘who I saw 4zm’, ‘who I saw zs son’, ‘who I trusted 
in him’, The pronoun thus inserted in Egyptian relative clauses is called a 
resumptive pronoun, a term which we have employed already in another 
connection (§ 146). Occasionally an English relative adverb is represented by 
an adverb in Egyptian, as in J®"\{,' UX dw uty hm-f im ‘the place where 
His Majesty is’, lit. ‘the place whzch His Majesty is ¢here’; in this case tm 
‘there’ is called a resumptive adverb. 

In any clause which the beginner suspects of being relative, he should 
make a practice of looking first of all for the resumptive word. This found, 
he will know whether to translate ‘who’ or ‘whose’ or ‘to whom’ or ‘ where’, 
etc., and with this knowledge he will find that the other members of the clause 
quickly fall into place. 

Oss. English is apt to employ a relative clause to make some additional state- 


ment, ex. ‘I saw John to-day, who (=and he) sent you his greetings’. This spurious 
kind of relative clause is unknown to Egyptian. 


§196. Virtual relative clauses.—When the antecedent is undefined in 
meaning (exx. ‘@ man’, ‘men’), almost any kind of sentence may be joined to it 
without introduction with the sense of an English relative clause. Examples of 
different types follow. 

1. Non-verbal : 

Exx. 3,2. ° NOI JOH 5 stwt mnhbt-f a man on whose neck are swellings, 


allt 


lit. a man, swellings are on his neck.! 


BODAWHNOVAVE SEed shay sue m gsf isby, wf hr drwf a man 
having a hardness in his left side, which is under his ribs, lit. it is under his flank.? 
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VIRTUAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


(WAS ASIES AOA ae-2-2 m wsht, nn hmw:s 1 crossed in a barge 
which had no rudder, lit. not (was) a rudder of it. 

le 4 [Sh if le — Ae tw wn nds, Ddi rn-f there is a commoner whose 
name is Djedi, lit. Djedi is his name.? 

HEoAl|sSoQ\— msdr nds sdm-f an ear whose hearing is poor, lit. poor 
is its hearing.® 

Bile Wer’, ,, spss pw % wf Gt he was a wealthy man who had great 
possessions, lit. great to him were possessions.‘ 

2. Verbal: 

Exx. flRoc—{ ANS msdr di-f mw hw: an ear which emits an offensive 
discharge, lit. it gives a foul water.® 

QU tN Le 2 On mis wum-n-f kiw nw nht like a man who has eaten 
fruit of the sycamore.® 

UG! Pi |S OM! ket pw, n ir-tw-s dr bsh it is a work which (lit. it) had 
not been made since antiquity.” 

“eA ETE dmohB)S AYA gm-wi hfrw pw, iw m iit 1 found it was 
a snake that (lit. it) was coming.® Here the rel. clause is only partly verbal, 
see § 331. 

For the old perfective in virtual relative clauses see below § 317. 


§ 197. It but rarely happens that virtual relative clauses of this kind are 
used as nouns, i.e. lack an expressed antecedent. 

Ex. VOOR ADM tami mh 60 m sw-sn 1 brought some (trunks) 
60 cubits in length, lit. I brought, sixty cubits (are) in their length. 

In the following examples, the relative clause is used as nominal predicate. 

SREY ink mr f nfrt, msd-f ¢wt 1 am one who (lit. he) loves good 
and hates evil.!° 

lg@—ohSi=" shpr-f pw wunty-fy he is one who (lit. he) brings into exist- 
ence him who is to be.” 

The construction of the example last quoted must be carefully distinguished 
from the sdm-f pw of § 189. 


§ 198. Occasionally an unintroduced relative clause is found after an ante- 
cedent which is defined in meaning, ex. the man. 


1. Non-verbal, perhaps always in connexion with personal names: 


Ex, Ryofseshl.e SST UR RAS, Ari 52 Snfrw, it-f hr sn-nwt nt dimw 
Horis son Snofru, whose (lit. his) father is on-the second (register?) of the 
troops.'? 
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§ 196 


1 Sin. B13. Sim. 
2b. B47; Peas. Bi, 
1g0-I. 


2 Westc.7,1. Sim. 
26. 9, 5; Peas. R 39- 
40. 


8 Zé. gt, 2. 
Hearst 4, 14. 


Sim, 


P. Pet. 1116 B, 10. 


5 Eb. ot, 3. Sim. 
th. 30, I (gm-twS); 
49, 7.83 51, 16; Led. 
121; Westc. 7,1. 

6 Eb. 102, 2. Sim. 
2b. 105, 16. 


7 Ork. iv. 57. Sim, 
Sin. B58; Peas. B1, 
174; Urk. v.178, 10. 


8 Sh.S.61-2. Sims 
with 4r+inf. see he- 
low § 323. 


9 Urk. iv. 535, with 
the numeral and suffix 
restored. 


10 Brit. Mus. 159; 
614, 8. Sim. 2b. 1059. 
See GuNN, Studies, p. 
60, no. 11; and cf. also 
the expression tw.f- 
Cf qu. § 194. 

Cairo 20538, ii. 
Calne 


33 'P: Kak. 0, 2: 
Sim. Hamm. 43, 123 
Sebekkhu, top, 4; Urk. 
iv, 6, II. 


§ 198 


1 Urkh. v. 12, 5-6. 
Sim. 7%. 7. S.i.p 56 
(hrw msen-tw-kim-); 
It seems unlikely that 
these passive verbs are 
relative forms, see 
§ 388. 


2 £5, 93, t. Sim. 
2b. 89, 20; 102, 16; 
Si. B34, qu. § 200, 1; 
Sh. S. 51. 115, que 
§ 200, 1, end. 


8 See PSBA.. 22, 
37° 


« Hamm. 191, & 


5 Feas. BI, 43. 
Sim. 7. Carn. 2. 


6 Urk. iv. 747. 


7 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 5; 7A. 7. S. ii. 
2200 NAC Zde (Os) 3s 
10, 9. 


8 Leyd. V 103. Sim. 
Cairo 20057; Dend. 
11 B. Cf. also p? mty 
nb asin L.E., Urk. iv. 
690, 4. 


SP Kah. 11, 236 
Sim, Pr, 2, 4. 


10 Urk. iv. 109. 
Sim. #5. 1090, 12 as 
read in Unt. v. 115. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


2. Verbal (very rare) : 

Ex. DEPlyis eRHLB, LOL M RK few pay shimtw bftyw mw 
nb-r-dr im-f that day on which (lit. in it) the enemies of the lord of the universe 
were destroyed.} 


§ 199. The relative adjective "~ mty.—Of greater importance are the 
relative clauses introduced by the relative adjective z¢y, which is normally used 
when the antecedent is defined in meaning, though sporadic instances also occur 
of its employment when the antecedent is undefined, ex. y,. Sy s nty hr st 
‘a man who has a lump (?) ’.? 

We have seen (§ 191) that the equivalent of an English relative clause is 
sometimes produced by placing the sdm-f form after the genitival adjective 2 
(zy). The relative adjective ~\ zty is nothing more than an extension of the 
genitival adjective formed by the Cadden of -y (§ 79) to its feminine 77, cf. late 
ipty ‘chief’ beside ¢py from ¢p ‘head’, ‘ upon ’.? 

The relative adjective agrees in number and gender with the antecedent, 
whether implied or expressed, in the following forms: m. sing. 7. zdy, f. sing. 
and plur. 7" w¢¢, m. plur. “— Q' aéyw, var. “}!.4 When the antecedent is ex- 
pressed, however, #¢y is often found in place of xtyw, ex. |= BAB Ta srw 
nty r-gs-f ‘the officials who were at his side’.® Later, z¢y appears to become 
invariable, ex. “y= =o Roo fff wty (for xtt) n we nb m ni n thnw ‘what 
belongs to each one of these obelisks’.6 An archaic writing of m. sing. xty 
occasionally found in Middle Egyptian is “ ¢(y).7 

ty may be used either as efzthet or as noun, i.e. without separately 
expressed antecedent. In the latter case it may be followed by the adjective 
nb ‘all’, ‘every’, so as to yield the meaning ‘everyone who’, ‘anyone who’, 
‘whoever’, or ‘everything which’, ‘whatever’. 

Exx. or M802 uty nb rn-f hr wd pn everyone whose name is on 
this stela.® 

Ye yo. ERE IA pay-t pr... Ane ntt nbt im-f my house... 
together with glatever: is in it. 

If special emphasis is to be laid on the relative clause, the of predication 
may be placed before the relative adjective on the principle explained and 
illustrated in § 96, 2. 

Ex. JI=rvonJd ab? ...... Riv CLIP &r ss 0b h)ew ftp os 
m nty nn st hbs as for any writings which the vizier sends ..... being writings 
(lit. as) which are not covered (i.e. signed and sealed).'° 


§ 200. Nty in relative clauses with adverbial predicate.—1. When 
the subject of the relative clause is zdentical with the antecedent, it is not 
specially expressed, being implicit in the relative adjective itself. 
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Exx. 27 A= NS 4aty-/ uty m hwt-ntr his statue which is in the 
temple.? 

Q\""—='09 mé ntt r hp conformably with what is according to law.? 

— BtoaK\e. NIN IK emt Kmt ntyw im haf people of Egypt who 
were there with him. 

+.-. 2M" \ usw ntyw im king of those who are there (yonder), i.e. the 
dead; epithet of Osiris.‘ 

When, however, the negative word follows the relative adjective, a pronoun 
is inserted. 

5 


not within it.5 


LNa2toR EA un ntt un st m-hnw-f there was nothing which was 


2. When the subject of the relative clause is diferent from the antecedent, 
it must of course be expressed. The resumptive pronoun or adverb (§ 195) then 
gives the clue as to how the relative adjective is to be translated. 

Exx. JS OTT bw uty ntrw im the place where the gods are, lit. the 
place which the gods are there.° 

To be drunk | {RSS HS tx nty mrt m ht-f by him in whose body 
the pains are, lit. by him who the pains are in his body.” 

QF ow N= 4a iv ntr pn nty hrf m tsm as to this god whose 
face is (that of) a dog. Note the ~ of predication. 

If the subject of the relative clause be pronominal, usually a dependent 
pronoun is employed.* 

Exx. It had been told to the king #7) {°° “By Be hr sim pn nty wi 
hr-f concerning this state in which I was, lit. which I (was) under it.® 

I know Je7.[U§\ dw uty st im the place where it is! 

With the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing., however, the suffixes are generally 
used, and combine with the relative adjective in the forms %, 2th nif? 
variants 7,13 “Px (rare) 4 and “~~; 15 these forms seem, however, only to 
occur in the phrase JP \ dw néf (or  ntk) im ‘the place where he is’ or 


‘thou art’. 
Oss. There could be no objection in theory to relative clauses with ty having 


a nominal or adjectival predicate, but no examples are forthcoming. An example 
with the m of predication is quoted above. 


—< See Add. for § 200. 
§ 201. Nty in relative clauses with $dm-fand S$dm-n-f,—The relative 
adjective is comparatively seldom followed by these verb-forms. 
Exx. 2) 2 NS RRO IN trashy) tpn nty mz-k imsn these eyes of 
thine with which thou seest, lit. which thou seest with them.!¢ 
od Heei 4s ........ TSAR SLD Bo ¢ Anke. ..... uty rdi-wi win sw the 
bread and beer.... which I have given (lit. which I have given it) to you.” 
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§ 200 


1 Steet 1, 290. 


2 Urk. iv. 
Sim, 26. 121, 14. 


1088, 
8 Sin. B33-4. 


4 BuDGE, p. 478, 3. 


SRSA: phter Tb. 
Sim. Urk, iv. 1109, 
12, qu. § 199, end. 


6 Cairo 20485. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 614, vert. 
Bs) Weste. 8.1/5 
Paheri 5, top register. 


7 £b.14, 6. 


ONO Teva Ovaite 


88 However, the 
plurals are ambiguous 
(§ 43).Z7%, see BUDGE, 
p. 260, 2-3; sm, 2. 
P- 174, 10. 

® Sin. B 173-4. 

10 Westc. 9, 3-4. 

i Nav. 99, Einl. 
16. 


aa Bersk. i. 19, 1, 
14. 

18 Urk, v. 156, 1. 

M4 Rec. 35, 223. 


18 BUDGE, p. 491, 
12. 


16 BUDGE, p. 10%, 
10 (Vw). 

17 Siut1,295. Sim, 
P. Leyd. 345, recto, 
G 3, 14 


§ 201 


1 Urk.iv.330. Sim. 
Eb, 48, 1; Weste. 5, 
11. With 2 Sdmnf 
(§ 417), Peas. Br, 
316. 

2 Eb. 47, 18 Sim. 
26.65,14; Sh. S.733 
Brit. Mus. 581, vert. 
11; Ure. iv. 751, 14. 


3 Urr.iv. 7; Ann. 
42,10, Sim. ANTHES, 
22, 18. 


58 Mty wn for nty 
wnn-f ‘who possesses’ 
Rev. a’Eg. V. 254. An 
ex. of the negative mty 
nn wn, see AZ. 69, 
28, 11. 


4 See AZ. 31, 82. 
For the reading see the 
Sign-list under D 35. 

5 See AZ. 50, 113. 

6 Ann. 5, 235, 17. 

6 Nav. Zinleitung, 
56. 62. 77. 84. 

7 Rec. 35, 223. 

8 Peas. Bi, 64.122; 
ft. 169; Dend. 11 A. 


9 Stut 1, 249. 349. 
See too AZ. 31, 83, 
Mayas 


10 BUDGE, p. 369, 
8. Sim. ib. P- 340, 
93 371, 3- 

1 Adm. 8,2. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 581, vert. 
9; Urk. iv. 1078, 10. 
Note in Mii. 1, 6 
twty-fy as var. of twty 
nf of the Brooklyn 
tablet, Mé. Masp. I 
481; sim. twty-f, Urk. 
iv. 919, 5+ 
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Negative examples are rather more common. 

Exx. fe A BOD tnen-sn ntt n in-tw mityw-sn they brought (things) 
the likes of which had not been brought (before), lit. that which their likes had 
not been brought.? 

QU +f RS mi nty n mr-f like one who has not been ill.? 

The last example shows that the subject of the relative clause is in this 
case expressed, although identical with the antecedent; but it may happen that 
the suffix of the sa¢m:f form is omitted as obvious. 

Ex. Q\"\~+@ mi ntyw n bpr (for bpr-sn) as though they had never existed, 
lit. like ones who have not come into being.® 

The rarity of z¢y with a following verb-form is due to the fact that the 
natural method of expressing the same meaning is provided by the participles 
(§ 353), the Sdmty-fy form (§ 363), and the relative forms derived from the passive 
participles (§ 380). Nevertheless, we shall later have occasion to quote examples 
in which zy is followed by the construction with the old perfective or with 4r 
(or ~, § 332) + infinitive (rather common, see § 328), or again by the negatived 
verb-form 2 sdmt-f (§ 402). 


Oss. Since zw cannot be used after z¢y in Middle Egyptian, the phrase iw wx 
‘there is’ must be reduced simply to wz; for an example of ty wu, see above 
§ 107, 2.°* For the Late Egyptian use of zz after ty, see below § 468, 4. 


§ 202. The negative relative adjective <3 iwty.~—A common 
word for ‘which not... .’, doubtless a mzsde adjective (§ 79) from the feminine of 
an obsolete equivalent *#w surviving only in the O.E. negative particle $= 
‘thatenot™ same ’, ef. =~ ‘that’ from =) ‘which’ (§ 237)° Besides the archaic 
writing °° the Book of the Dead offers the variants }\\ #¢y™ and, very rarely, 

\ Uw)ty.7. A form ~~} %s iwtw * also occurs, chiefly when there is no antecedent. 
The fem. and plur. forms follow the model of z¢y and the other adjectives in -y. 

The rare form ~~{° is a puzzle; it is more probably a writing of zwty 

influenced by =~ xz than a separate negative adjective uty. 


§ 203. Uses of <3 iwty.—The negative relative adjective is used like 
nty, only more rarely, and with a few additional employments. The corresponding 
main clauses may be seen by substituting "" am (or + x) for zwey. 

I. ce adverbial predicate, not common. 


BVI SPM ENomZ— tt twy (for cwy) nt sw iwit skdw 
hr-s ne mound of the blessed on which are none sailing, lit. which-not sailing 


ones are on it.!° 
Here belongs also the phrase ~y Ss} iwty n-f ‘he who has nothing’," lit. 
‘who-not (things are) to him’, the implied subject @¢ ‘things’ being left un- 


expressed. 
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THE NEGATIVE RELATIVE ADJECTIVE 7WTY 


2. The phrase =~} yh zwty sw has much the same sense as twty n-f just 
mentioned, but is perhaps to be explained as meaning properly ‘a no one’ on the 
basis of a possible “~1 xu sw ‘he does not exist’ (§§ 44, 2; 108, 3). 

Ex. \ Wore DB di-ni Gt n iwly sw 1 gave things to the nonentity, 
i.e. the pauper.! 

3. Lwty followed by noun + suffix denies Jossesszon, like the similar sentences 
with zu exemplified in § 115. 

Exx. 22 8M || mast iwét s§s a book without writing, lit, which not is 
writing of it.? 

Nef eq eS mm tow n iwty hi-f do not beg from (lit. to) him 
who has no property.® 

For a further development of this construction with the infinitive, see § 307, 2. 

4. 22% iwitt ‘that which does not exist’ in the common phrase 7" ~~ & néé 
zwtt ‘that which exists and that which does not exist’, i.e. everything.* 

5. with following sadm-f, fairly frequent : 

Exx. RAK eR QE S twty sdf n dd ht-f who does not listen to his 
belly’s prompting.® 

A lake 22 SlfeQedK-(tA] twét sha-tw m mw imy-s of the water 
whereof one cannot gain control, lit. which one does not gain control of the 
water that is in it.® 

6. with following sdw-n-f, not very common. 

Ex. —~S(E R= Box twt(y) sdr-n rmt spt rf one on account of 
whom no one spent the night disappointed.’ 

7. Whether zw¢y can be used with the passive sdm-f is very doubtful; see 


below § 424, 3 end. 


§ 204. Other equivalents of English relative clauses.—lIt will be 
useful here to summarize various modes of expression which, while not con- 
stituting relative clauses from the Egyptian point of view, are often best 
rendered as such in English. 

i. the adjectives in -y, especially when derived from prepositions, ex. zmyw- 
6:h ‘those who were aforetime’, lit. ‘those-being-in-front’. Note particularly 
J$S— bw hry, lit. ‘the place being-under him’,* which is identical in 
meaning with dw xf im ‘the place where he is’. So also other adjectives, 
ex. }—_ xfrt ‘what is good’, lit. ‘a good (thing)’; see § 96, 1. 

2. the emphatic epithet introduced by the m of predication (§ 96, 2), ex. 
si-tn m 533 ‘a son of yours who is wise’, lit. ‘as a wise one’. 

3. the original meaning of all participles (§§ 353 foll.) and of the Sdmty-/y 
form (§ 363) was that of relative clauses in which the subject is identical with 
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§ 203 


1 Cat. d. Mon. i. 
177; Cairo 20537; #6. 
20539, 1.64; Urk.iv. 
48, 17. 


2 £6. 30, 7. Sim. 
Stut 1, 265; Louvre 
C1,11; Urk.iv.1077, 
8. 


3 Pt. 164. Sim: 
Peas. B 1, 64; Adm. 
8, 4-55 9 4. 5 


4 Hamm. 113, 8; 
114, 33 Svat 1, 234; 
cf. Peas. Rg7-8. 


S260 2355) oim. 
Ork. iv. 97, 83 410, 
63 959,155 971,145 
BUDGE, p. 313, 14. 


6 BUDGE, p. 373, 6. 
Sim. Ann. 5, 235, 17- 
8. 


7 Brit. Mus. 159, 11. 
Sim. Hark. 418; Lou- 
vre C 168, 3. 


8 Urk. iv. 116, 1; 
892,9. Sim, dw hry 
hm, 567,33; 6whry-k, 
621, 1. 


§ 204 


the antecedent. 


‘one who is beloved of. his lord’, sdmty-fy ‘one who will hear’. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Exx. sdmyw ‘those who hear’, lit. ‘hearing ones’, mry nd-~ 


This rule 


applies also ultimately to the relative forms, on which see §§ 380 foll. 
Under this head fall also the participles of wz ‘exist’, which closely 
correspond in their uses to the relative adjective ty; see below § 396. 


4. As we have seen (§§ 191. 192), the genitival adjective (zy), when 
followed by sdm:f or Sdm-n-f, may sometimes be translated as a relative clause, 
ex. Gt nbt nfrt nt ssp hf ‘all good things which His Majesty received’, lit. ‘ of 


His-Majesty-receives ’. 


So too with the infinitive (§ 305), ex. sth m sdm wf ‘a 


noble who is to be listened to’, lit. ‘a noble of listening to him’. 


VOCABULARY 


q a zi come. 

was zt, var. ah, take away, seize. 
Lr | wme be thick; adj. thick, stout. 
B= hi wn open. 

ol mn remain, be established. 
ASQ, var. AKT mwt die; death. 
{NSS 7 be ill; adj. ill, painful. 
Tate rhn lean, #r upon. 

[SS ramen BS swi (old swr, § 279) drink, 
J KRHA soz teach, 7 concerning. 
wel snb be healthy; n. health. 


ye | $s be noble; adj. noble; 
yz ai $pssw riches. 


A\—4) Rit, Var. pets 7 kf, spew out. 
many dr drive out, crush. 
<< 


—— | CI ¢-4nwty audience-chamber. 


=: 
—— 


ies (of 
mown L 


oO us 4) Ss hmsw sioth, lit. sitting. 
| ss —¥- Sh skr-tng prisoner, lit. one 
smitten living. 


= Poy Sfdw papyrus-roll, book. 


ANG: $m3 nomad, foreigner. 


& J xi Gé Geb, the earth-god. 
Oo! 
hoa 


a ° 
2 | phrt remedy, medicament. 


mnw fortress. 


hr ¢ immediately, lit. on the 
hand, 


EX ECs Bev 


(a) Transhterate and translate: 


() TPE SS 


BLK NABo 


Pe a) 


Dy] o.)o 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XVI 

2) See mare x ee Se OO TS 
JSP eS PS iran SY To (4) \S 
(es BT eo eS Oe Sako Ss, 
(5) Qe) SS Fo ES SAS HITT 
REIS Eah— LAR ©) Coie 
ellie OI NAIoK DS POA I 
8) Se IW SBS I MENS 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transkteration : 


(1) I brought away the chief of this country as a prisoner, I seized all that 
was in his town. (2) Those who were in the ship died. (3) The king’s son gave 
to me a house in which were riches without end; there was nothing which was 
not therein. (4) He is, moreover, a god who has no equal; he is stout of heart, 
one who does not allow sloth to assail his heart (lit. he does not place sloth behind 
his heart). (5) I gave to him who had as to (lit. like) him who had not. (6) The 
overseer of all that exists, Nakht, whose father is Sonb. (7) There is none who 
knows® the place where he is. (8) He in whose heart is iniquity, his name 
shall not remain upon earth. (9) The gods who are in Heliopolis are in festival, 
when they see this great god in his bark. 


1 Participles, ‘one who knows’, ‘one who teaches’, see § 204, 3. 2 <«But’, § 254. 3 “el rk (participle). Ny Pane ipch 


een P. Kah. 32, 53 
without det., Z. to D., 
is EB S S O N XVII Cairo linen, 10. 
2 AZ. 58, 11. 
3 GARD. Stn. p. 153. 
ADVERBS * Adm.6, 5; Urk. 
: E ‘ : iv. 519 85 945) 4. 
§ 205. There are but few words in Egyptian which can be classified FA ae e ae Re 
> ’ ? 


specifically as adverbs. 1. Such are, however, the following: 16; Urk. iv. 115, 2; 
1074, 3+ 
—_ —=— 
3 4} czy 1a i 8 P, Kah. 2 23 
AN rare var. _, \ 44s cy * ‘here’. pe ee 
Q'S min ‘to-day’; the reading smn has been proposed.* LIGA 94 95: 


1 P, Pet. 1116A, 27; 


me tle’ ul \ cy 3 OY ite’ 4 Paheri 3; Tarkhani. 
(le v-sy, more rarely written [2X vs-sy? ‘entirely’, ‘quite’ after sappy ater te 
negatives ‘at all’. %® P, Kah. 31, 16; 


Pt, 412. 


BD -6 Ds 7 B Ta < ave j ‘ oot 1D Sin, B 230, 259; 
5B gr$ 2 grw,' rare var. © 9h," ‘also’; after negatives ‘further’, ‘any pote 


more’; once at least,’° as in O.E.,® used enclitically like M.E. & grt (§ 255). JEALBI 3B: 8 
: . ° rain! id 
=) éx ‘where ?’, ‘ whence ?’ (§ 503). 13; Wan Dante. 
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§ 205 


1 Urk. iv. 501, 3; 
776, 10. 

2 Urk. iv. 835, 14; 
Arm. 103, 5. 

3 Eb. 100, 10. 

4 Lac, 7R.57,11.13. 

Oma tae Sy las 
see PSBA. 40, 5; a 
rare use, p. 258, n. 14. 

6 Sk. S. 130; £6. 
105,12; Sm. 2, 6. 

| Bersh, i. 14, 33 
AZ. 69, 32, 22. 

8 BH. i. 25, 106-7. 

Eras Te 

MOU PE T7717 9s 433 
11 Sh. S. 185 3 26. 


Bal. 

ne Mill. 1, 9. 

12 Adm. 6, 4. 

BED Nel Be (Xd), 3 
24; Urk. iv. 607, 12. 

MO rk, iv. 768, 14; 
966, 14. 

18 Louvre C 3, 16. 


17 Pt, 260; EZ. 40, 
8; Urk. iv. 664, 17. 

eV PLAST 

19 Lac. TR. 19, 43 
Sin. B 186. 

20 Adm. 4, 5. 

1 Urk. iv. 656, 4. 

2 Pt. 591; Weste. 
8, 24. 

% Peas. Bi, 75-6; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 4. 

24 Jeb. 154. 

%% Leb. 59; Peas. 
Bi, 4. 

26 Jeb. 82. 131. 

LU ies ACA Ta LOR 
£6. 22, 3. 

28 Peas. R48; Hearst 
2, 6. 


29 Pt.177; Adm. p. 
8 


$0 Peas. Bl) 25. 

$02 Coffins, Gi T 
316. 

31 Sin: B 254. 

82 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 4; Urk. v. 63, 7. 

82a Louvre C 174, 
qu. § 375; POL. § 654. 

83 P. Kah. 22, 8. 

84 P, Kah. 6, 14. 

85 £6. 37,173 56, 9. 

86 Lonvre C 12,17. 


87 Fb, 20, 13; 66, 
18; 97, 17-. . 

38 Harmhab 20; Ku- 
ban 9- 

89 Meir ii. 4. 

40 Fb, 37, 20; Brit. 
Mus. 828. 


41 Sin. B31t. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


There is also a series of adverbs connected with the simple prepositions, but 
derived from the adjectives of §79; probably all originally ended in -w or -2: 

\\ zm (from {\ m) ‘there’, ‘therein’, ‘thence’, ‘therewith’. 

KA wm; var. SK? ‘therein’, apparently a mere Dyn. XVIII variant of tv. 

QQ my, var. Ql m,? ‘likewise’, ‘accordingly ’.* 

"2; * therefor ’, “for (it) 
fo" Aue,’ var. f= 7 ‘therewith’, ‘together with (them) ’. 

Sob Zftw,* var. So bft,® ‘accordingly’. 

th} Grecw,?? var. ih} Gut ‘before’, ‘earlier’. 

& ® ary ‘having (it), lit’ “under .“™ 

8 gr ‘atian end’. 

Oss. Here doubtless belong zry, érw, and -zmy found in special uses, § 113, 2, 3. 

2. Other adverbs correspond to the compound prepositions, many originating, 
like the latter, in the combination of a preposition with a noun. Only a few 
examples need be quoted: Yes m 6h ‘formerly’, ‘in front’;* 2— kr dt 
‘formerly’;® Qo A m ht ‘afterwards’;!° 9G Ar sz ‘subsequently’, ‘later’; ™ 
©) \\ & im ‘previously ’.!* 

3. Any combination of preposition+noun constitutes an adverbial phrase, 
and has been so treated in dealing with the sentences with adverbial predicate 
(Lesson X). Some fixed and frequent expressions deserve special notice: 2" 
m min ‘to-day’ }® (beside simple min, above under 1); \ |G ™ sf ‘ yesterday’; ° 
KA*Po m dwi(w) ‘to-morrow’ ;*! YF] w mitt ‘likewise’; —GB o> n wn 
mx ‘in reality’;*8 ——@ ” sp ‘at once’, ‘together’;**—>2& bes + hrw ‘up’, lit. 
‘to above’;* <—"$7 7 Gutw ‘out’, lit. ‘to outside’ ;2 °—7® kr ewy ‘im- 
mediately ’, lit. ‘upon the hands’,?? var. ?—" Zr ¢;?8 8 dry ¢ ‘long ago’.*® This 
is a mere arbitrary selection, which might perhaps have been bettered. 

4. Adverbs derived from adjectival or verbal stems exhibit various forms. 
Rarely they show the ending -w, exx. 7}, 9] cw ‘greatly’? [RY mrw ‘ pain- 
fully ’.2* © (8S Gxmw ‘in friendly fashion’.*! Much more frequently there is 
no special ending, exx. } #/r ‘happily’,*? ‘well’,2* All 4s ‘quickly’,*§ Ba» waf 
‘tardily ’,34 #8 3 ‘often ’,25 38 wx ‘much’.2* For ‘very’ the feminine Sse wrt is 
common. 

5. Adjectival adverbs are also formed with the help of the preposition 7: 
=F v~ mng ‘thoroughly’,”7 =|4 rv ifr ‘exceedingly’ ;** =] x wid 
‘vigorously’ ;*° = r cst ‘greatly ’.*° 

6. Reference was made in § 88 to the adverbial use of nouns. Some particu- 
larly common examples, besides the dates, are ‘3 dt ‘eternally’; —S + nb 
‘every day’. So too whole phrases such as 9 =~ Ait-f r phwy-fy ‘ (from) 
its beginning to its end’. 
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SYNTAX OF ADVERBS § 206 


§ 206. Syntax of adverbs.—Like adjectives, adverbs can be used either 
attributively or as predicates. Their use as predicates formed the theme of 
Lesson X. As attributes (or epithets) they may qualify a verd or an entire 
sentence : 

Exx. (Qj }2'S 3s iw hs-n-f wi hrf r ot wrt he praised me for it 
very greatly. 

Mae lSN\N2P We ii-n-i min m Hr-eh; 1 have come to-day from Kher‘aha.? 

Alternatively, an adverb may qualify an adzective : 

Exx, P38 $2 =8T afr wrt mi r bt nbt it was very good to see (lit. 
very good was to see) more than anything. 

SG | 4 Ss ink sé ifr wrt 1 am a very excellent scribe.‘ 

Or else it may qualify another adverb; this applies mainly to wrt ‘ very’ as 
used in the first example of this section. 

More remarkable is the employment of adverbs to qualify zouxs, an em- 
ployment found in a restricted number of common phrases and modes of 
expression; the phrases 47% im ‘this thy humble servant’, lit. ‘the servant there’, 
nb-r-dy ‘lord of the universe’, lit. ‘lord to the end’ (§ 100, 1), and we im nd 
‘every one thereof’, have already been discussed in connection with the preposi- 
tions (§ 158). 

We reserve for the next Lesson such sentence-adverbs as | \&h sawn 
‘probably ’, 4h 4 ‘then’, which are usually classified as conjunctions. 


§ 207. Comparative and superlative.—The adverb, like the adjective 
(§. 97), shows no distinct forms for the degrees of comparison. The meaning of 
the English adverb ‘more’ is, as we have seen (§§ 50; 163, 7), conveyed by the 
preposition = 7. So too after a verb: 

Ex. [RL PHN —\ sez-mt sw rv imt-dt 1 made it greater than it was 


formerly, lit. I made it great more than what-was-in-front.® 

The tag >©S + Gt not ‘more than anything’ is common after adverbs, as 
after adjectives.° Several examples of wr¢‘ very’ were quoted in the last section. 
The same meaning could be produced by a repetition of the adverb, indicated in 
the writing by the signs © sf sx ‘two times’, ‘twice’; exx. ©© mst mit ‘very 


in| —!! 


truly’ ;7 74© cs ¢32 ‘very often ’.* 


§ 208. Position of the adverb.—For the position of adverbial predicates 
in the sentence see above § 121. 

The attributive adverb follows the particular word which it qualifies, see the 
examples in § 206. If, however, it qualifies a whole sentence it may precede 
this; for adverbs and adverbial phrases at the beginning of the sentence, either 
introduced by év or without introductory word, see § 148, 5; 149, 2. 
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1 Brit. Mus. 828. 
Sim. Peas. B1, 25; 
Louvre C 12, 13. 17. 

2 BUDGE, p. 483, 14. 


SG he AU lt 
Sim. 2. 14, 1. 10. 

4 Louvre C 167. 
Sim. Szz, B 265-6; 
Urk, iv. 227,123 355, 
12. 


5 Urk. iv. 766, 6. 
Sim. 767, 15. 


6 Bersh, 1.14, 4.10; 
Lonyre' C12) 135 17. 

eA Zon aber le vic 
16, 17. 

8 Fb. 40, 18; 43, 
IT; 57, 43 with two- 
fold sp sm, 76. 67, 7- 


§ 208 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Sin. B149. Sim. 
tb. 189; Peas. B1, 
180; Adm. 5,2; after 
in, Siz. B 162. 

2 Leb. to4-5. Sim. 
Adm. 3, 73 12) 5. 


3 £5. 104, 8. Sim. 
26.107,7; Peas. Bt, 
261; MWestc. 8, 16. 

33 A different view, 
SAve-S6DERBERGH, 
Ag. Denkm. 12. - 

4 Ft. 317. Sim. 2. 
B72 Las Uy 3s 


We shall see that, of the sentence-adverbs to be studied in the next Lesson, 
some are regularly placed at the head of the sentence, while others cannot 
occupy this place, but come as near to the beginning as possible; the latter are 
called enclitics, see §§ 245-256. The adverb 2’S miz ‘to-day’ shows a marked 
tendency to be used as an enclitic, though sometimes it is found farther on in 
the sentence. ; 

Exx. leQ’O 2 '|st tw min ib-f it to-day is his heart appeased.! 

Nw 4K L'S dat m min to whom shall I speak to-day ?? 


§ 209. Negation of the adverb. ~-|||l z zs (§ 247, 2) occurs sometimes with 
the meaning ‘ but not’ before an adverb or adverbial phrase. 

Ex. AI AD IIS rwd inne f, n is wrt his skin is hard, but not very. 

After another negative word, 2 és must be translated ‘except’ or ‘unless’** 

Ex. \pre4+Yl—Ae“—'m int, nis r hrt-k do not be greedy except as 
regards thy own due.! 

It seems likely that 2 ‘not’ could be similarly employed, but no certain 
instances are forthcoming. 


ADVERB CLAUSES 

§ 210. An adverb clause (§ 182) is any part of a sentence which, while 
having a subject and predicate of its own, functions as an adverb. In Egyptian, 
adverb clauses fall into two classes, of which the second subdivides into two. 

. Virtual adverb clauses. These have either no introductory particle 
or ‘aa such a one as might occur, like és¢, in a main clause; they have thus 
the appearance of complete sentences simply juxtaposed, without link, to the 
real main clause. There is a similar absolute use of nouns (§ 88, 1), so that those 
who wish may regard the virtual adverb clauses as noun clauses used absolutely 
as adverbs ; see above § 193. 

2. Prepositional adverb clauses. Just as an adverbial phrase may 
consist of preposition+noun (§ 28, 1), so too an adverb clause may consist 
of preposition+noun clause. But noun clauses, as we have seen (§ 183), are 
either virtual, i.e. dispense with any special introductory particle, or else are 
introduced by a word for ‘that’. Accordingly we obtain : 

2a. Prepositional adverb clauses without ntt. These consist of 
preposition + virtual noun clause, ex. 7a} Lr sdm-f ‘because he hears’. 

2 6. Prepositional adverb clauses with ntt (or iw#tt). Ex. ?7 o}s~ 
hr-ntt sdm-f ‘ because he hears’, lit. ‘ because of that he hears’. 

The three varieties of Egyptian adverb clause thus resulting from our two 
main classes will be discussed in turn. 
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§ 211. Difficulties in connection with virtual adverb clauses in 
Egyptian.—This topic was touched upon as far back as Lesson II (§ 30), where 
it was learnt that the verbal sentence wd 7¢ m pt might, in certain contexts, 
correspond to English ‘when (or if) the sun rises in the sky’ or ‘that the sun 
may (07 might) rise in the sky’, and that the non-verbal sentence 7¢ m p¢ might 
correspond to English ‘when the sun is (07 was) in the sky’ or ‘the sun being 
in the sky’, etc. Such virtual adverb clauses play an important part in Egyptian, 
and our task in the next few sections will be to illustrate the range of English 
meanings covered by them. By way of preface, we must caution the student 
that there is here a serious risk of imputing to the Egyptian writers distinctions 
which are, in fact, due only to the analysis of our English translations. It must 
be remembered that in form the virtual adverb clauses are complete sentences, 
and that what they say is simply (e. g.) ‘sun rises in sky’ and ‘sun in sky’. But 
we must take care not to run into the opposite error of maintaining that, because 
the Egyptians used one and the same form of words for (e.g.) ‘the sun rises in 
the sky’ and ‘when the sun rises in the sky ’, therefore they did not /ce/ that the 
first was a statement and the second a clause of time. Such a contention would 
be absurd ; broadly speaking, the Egyptian must have known as well as we do 
the difference between an assertion and a temporal qualification ; often, however, 
he was content with leaving the matter to the discrimination of the listener, 
where we should be at pains to convey our precise intention. This being so, we 
are reduced to guessing at the meaning, and since we guess from the English 
standpoint and not (except to a very limited extent) from the Egyptian, we are 
apt to be mistaken, the more so, because an Egyptian virtual adverb clause may 
often be translated in several different ways without materially altering the 
sense of the passage as a whole. 

Thus a difficulty in connection with virtual adverb clauses is that we frequently 
cannot be sure that they were not felt as independent sentences. We have 
only the precarious guidance of our English translations to help us to a decision, 
and the additional difficulty now presents itself that formally independent 
sentences in English are often virtually subordinate in meaning; exx. ‘ you enter 
the house (=if you enter), I leave it’; ‘he had pinned his hopes on the meeting 
(=since he had), therefore he was bitterly disappointed’. As a general rule, 
when Egyptian statements which are ultimately subordinate in meaning are very 
long, they may be presumed to have been felt as separate sentences ; examples 
will be found among the statements with 7f and és¢ xf quoted in §§ 119, 2; 152. 
We cannot, however, be confident that the Egyptian feeling in such cases was 
identical with our own. To sum up, the boundary line between independent 
sentences and virtual adverb clauses is, both in English and Egyptian, a shifting 
and uncertain one. 
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§ 212 


1 Peas. R 41-2, Sim. 
Urk. iv. 837, 13. 


2 Stut 3, 10. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 828, 4; 
SebeRRitt 12-13. 


3 Berl. AZ. i. p. 257, 
8. Sim. Siz. B 52-3; 
Urk., iv. 19, 6; 520, 3. 


* D.elB. 114, Sim. 
Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 12, 
qu. Exerc. XXX (1). 


5 Sh. S. 14-5. 


8 Mill. 1,5. Sim. 
Hamm. 191, 8; Sh. S. 
153, qu. § 188. 


T Ork. iv. 1090. 


S17 Carn. tA. 
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§ 212. Virtual clauses of time, with verbal predicate.—In this 
common variety of adverb clause, the sam-f form refers to time identical with, 
and the sdm-n-f form to time anterior to, that of the main clause: a state of 
affairs more briefly expressed by saying that sdw-f has here relative present 
time, and Sdm-n-f relative past time. 2 

Like the adverbs of which they are the equivalent, such virtual clauses 
of time may either fo//ow or precede the main clause (§ 208). For the much 
rarer case when the clause of time occurs parenthetically between elements 
of the main clause, cf. the first example above in § 188, and see further below in 
§ 507, 6. 7 
The following examples with sdm-f illustrate the cases where the main verb 
is past, present, and future and where the adverb clause precedes or follows the 
main clause. 

WR SR ASW, ddin Diwty-nbe pn, minf rw n 
shty pn then said this Djehutnakht, when he saw the asses of this peasant.! 

\ReT IE HeVr Yarecimml RY wh, sdr hr mtn hr rdit n-(t) iw when 
night came, he who spent the night upon the road gave me praise.” 

giras{ yA EXHSh plw pr-twf, grw gr-tw attacking when he is 
attacked, desisting when the enemy (lit. one) desists.* 

A ak SHB AY Guth, dd:tw n-k izw when thou farest upstream, 
praise is given to thee.‘ 

\& STA >cdsta-4~— if w3b-k, wid-tw-k so that thou mayst answer, when 
thou art addressed.® 

[SB FoMe NAT sdr-h, ssw n-& ib-k ds-& when thou liest down, guard 
for thyself thine own heart.® 

Examples with sdm-n:f have been quoted earlier (§ 67, end), but two will be 
added here by way of contrast to the above, and in order to illustrate the position 
either before or after the main clause. 

OST bm HK EDI Z| Lah sw, rdi-wkh sdm-f nz hdw)-k sw hrs 
thou shalt punish him after thou hast caused him to hear that on account of 
which thou punishest him.” 

fromm RS DNS [OR Lan ts, twit hrf mi wn bik when day had dawned, 
I was upon him as though it were a falcon.® 4 

The adverb clause may be reinforced, and its meaning made more apparent, 
by some particle or, to be more precise, sentence-adverb. Thus the enclitic [~ 
rf may serve, as we have seen (§ 152), to point forward to a main clause, so that 
the clause which it accompanies is best translated with ‘now when’. 
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So too Qfle és¢ ‘lo’ (§§ 119, 2; 231) may accompany a clause of time.! 
Exx. They were plundering Megiddo at this moment, lo), UB) b> 
rmm|— 0 ist ith:tw p: brw hsy n Kds while the vile chief of Kadesh was being 


drawn (up into the city). 


(l= Dyh S ck... ASPB... -.. PSRlA D-H ist wi Gdi...... 
sdiwtyw(?) ...... hy m3: stzi when I sailed down (to do homage)..... the 
PEeASUTETS as ce 0's witnessed my introduction.® 


Tuthmosis III made as his monument to Amiin.... the erecting of his 
sacred place .... and it was adorned with eternal work |{_ <P —|9~ f\2#—]& 
ist gm-n hm-f w: r ws after His Majesty (lit. lo, His Majesty) had found (it) gone 
to ruin.* 


Whe SPoNe tre. ......- [228 ist nsw kne-nf chew ..... shrf r pt 
now when the king had completed his period......... he flew to heaven.° 

So too } # (§§ 119, 4; 243) occasionally in Dyn. XVIII. 

Exx. Happy is the temple of Amiin........ |p4t1 | — tt sw spf 
nfrw-s when he receives its good things.® 

WIS PISO NEL A hamf ikenf kart, hipnf tntt Hr 


when His Majesty had taken his heritage, he reposed upon the throne of Horus.” 


Oss. Virtual clauses of time may be negatived by ¢m-f, the sdm-f form of the 
negative verb, see below § 347, 3. 


§ 213. Virtual clauses of circumstance with verbal predicate.— 
Sometimes a Sdm-f, or more rarely a Sdm-n-f form, similar to those dealt with in 
the last section cannot be translated as a clause of time, but serves rather to 
express an attendant circumstance. In sucha case English often uses a participle, 
particularly after verbs of seeing, finding and the like. 

Exx. (SA NX BM. a BUS AB tee t7-wt t284, Gantt itywi | made my 
boundary, going further south than (lit. I out-fronted) my fathers.* 


There is none like him ~QRCUPRA, 2.) 4, msrt(w)f hrf Rpdtyw 


tm | Otdisrn 


when he is seen charging (lit. he charges) the Ropedjetiu.® 

eKRK oC LerAYZ 4+ Silo gcmmk sw sm-f iw-f hr doew-k if thou find it 
(the hardness) going and coming under thy fingers.!° 

ResF NIM eRe bt gmt himf thn pn kmnf 
35 n rnpt wih hr gs-f after His Majesty found this obelisk having (lit. it had) 
completed thirty-five years lying on its side.” 

Sometimes a s¢m-f form alternates with the S@m-n-f of narrative to express 
concomitant facts of a descriptive nature; these, though strictly subordinate, 
may have to be translated as English main sentences. 
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1 See Rec. 19, 187, 
where many examples 
are quoted. 


2 Urk, iv. 658. 


3 Munich 3, 15-6. 


* Urk.iv. 882. Sim. 
2b. 197, 17; 818, 3; 
834, 14. 


5 Urk. iv. 895-6. 


6 7h. T. S.i. p. 40. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 836, 
9; 1163, 3. To be 
translated as an inde- 
pendent sentence, Szz. 
R15, qu. § 66, end; 
Ork. iv. 270, 12. 

7 Ork. iv. 83. 


8 Berl. AZ. i. p. 
257, 4. Sim. Sz. 
B 45-6; Peas. B 2, 
117; Herdsman 24; 
Cairo 20712,a8; 7. 
Carn. 14-5; Ur. iv. 
863, 8; Arm. 103, 4. 

® Sin. B 52-3. 

10 2b. 40, 1. Sim. 
Urk.iv. 9, 11-2; Urk. 
v. 161, 14-6; 162, 6-9. 


1! MARUCCHI, Giz 
Obelischi 1, left. Sim. 
£6,107, 17; Sm.10, 13. 
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1 Sin. B2-3. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 102, 3-73 
835, 1-5; 1078, 12-3 
(collated). 


2 See § 118, 2, p. 94, 
n. 7; also § 454, 1. 


Ex. I heard (sdm-n-i) his voice as he was speaking, being near at hand; 
2 OB pW poh ib, sn cwy-i my heart was distraught, my arms opened 
wide.! 

Later on (§ 314), we shall find that the verb-form known as the old perfective 
is very commonly employed in virtual clauses of circumstance, particularly (§ 315) 
after the verbs of scecug and fiuding above mentioned. In that case, however, 
the circumstance is more of the nature of a state or condition, whereas with the 
$dnf or Sdni-n-f form it involves an action. 


Oss. Virtual clauses of concession are so rare as not to require separate treat- 
ment here; in any case they would not differ in appearance from virtual clauses of 
circumstance ; see the first ex. in § 507, 6. 


§ 214. Virtual clauses of time and circumstance with non-verbal 
predicate.—Clauses of time and circumstance are so closely akin, that it would 
be neither easy nor desirable to distinguish between them again here. The 
topic has been dealt with incidentally in Lessons X, XI and XII, where 
references will be found. 

To sum up what has been previously stated, when the predicate is adverdza/, 
the subject may be introduced in various ways. The following table will recall 
the details. 


NoMINAL SUBJECT PRONOMINAL SUBJECT 
noun alone, frequent (§ 117, 1) [pronoun cannot stand alone, § 117, 2] 
zw+noun, only in marked contrasts zw + suffix, very common (§ 117, 2) 
(117, 1) 
[cw + noun] zu + suffix, past time, rare” 
ast, est, st, or sk+noun (§ 119, 2. 3) st, ist, ist, or sk+dep. pron. (§ 119, 2. 3) 
#4 + noun, seldom, and only after Dyn. ti +dep. pron., not common until Dyn. 
XVIII (§ 119, 4) XVIII (§ 119, 4) 
nn ‘not’+noun (§ 120) nn ‘not’+dep. pron. (§ 120) 


Oss. For an important development of these constructions, in which their form 
is employed to introduce the equivalent of English verbal predicates, see below 
Lesson XXIII. 

When the predicate of a virtual clause of time or circumstance is xomznal, it 
is not usual to employ any of the specifically nominal constructions of Lesson XI. 
Recourse is had to the m of predication, and the model of the sentence with 
adverbial predicate is followed. Examples in §§ 117, 2; 119, 2. 

When the predicate is adjectival, the adjective itself is but rarely used; see 
however an example after zw, § 142. As a rule, the adjective-verb (§ 135) is 
substituted, the construction subject + old perfective being employed. Examples 
below in § 322. 
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Theoretically, there is nothing to prevent any of these clauses from preceding 
the main clause in anticipatory emphasis (§§ 146 foll.). In general, however, they 
will be found to follow; only when the subject is introduced by és¢ is the position 


before the main clause at all common. 


§ 215. Virtual clauses of circumstance used as predicate.—We 
must here mention some rare but interesting examples where a virtual clause of 
circumstance is used as an adverbial predicate after zw or wz (cf. §§ 117. 118). 

Exx. Seek out for thyself all beneficent deeds =< 4 oka Sl Que 
yr wnt shr-k un iw inf until thy conduct is void of wrongdoing, lit. there is no 
wrongdoing in it.! 

If I see a bull a” + | wun: irtyf stp which has streaming eyes, 
lit. which is its-eyes-streaming.? 

The last quotation exemplifies the construction noun+old perfective to be 
discussed in Lesson XXIII. In certain other examples, it is also possible to 
interpret the noun as a virtual genitive in anticipatory emphasis according 
to § 148, 3. 

Exx. [®6° ol oF ee iw ith Imn-Re ibf htp hr irtwk nf thy 
father Amen- RE is content of heart (lit. is his-heart-being-content) at what thou 
hast done for him.? Or else: thy father Amen-Ré¢, his heart is content. 

Fu omen] JV Su? & 2 1 wrin hm f ib-f wi r dwt hr-s thereupon His 
Majesty was downcast concerning it. Lit. either ‘His Majesty was his-heart-being- 
fallen-into-evil’, or else ‘ His Majesty, his heart was fallen, etc.’ | 


Oxs. Not improbably such compound tenses as zw Sdim-f, iw Sdm-n-f should be 
explained under this head ; see below § 461. 


§ 216. Virtual clauses of condition.—These are closely allied in meaning 
to clauses of time, and it often happens that a subordinate Sdm-f form may be 
translated indifferently ‘if’, ‘when’, or ‘whenever’. 

Ex. Mele (Hess yns tw m pt knm-tw-f, dd-k the air in heaven, it 
is breathed if (ov when oy whenever) thou sayest.° 

Cases occur, however, where ‘if’ is more appropriate in the English rendering. 

Exx. SPS ARES TURE SAF mrt enh msd-tn Upt, twin 7 
drp wi if ye love life and hate death, ye shall offer to me.® However, for ‘if’ 
we might substitute ‘as’, see below § 218. 

Sef N OST Eee br lat nt N pnr ts, br Nwt r ts if the face 
of this N (=an Eg. personal name) fall to the ground, Nut will fall to the ground.’ 

The Egyptians showed great liking for the form of sentence exemplified in 


the last quotation, where the repetition of the same verb-form suggests the 
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1 71,87. Sim. Rec. 
4, 131, 4; Urk. iv. 
501, 10, qu. § 396, I. 


Sd En ACA Me ENS 
Sim, (72. iy. 1166, 12. 


8 Crh liv.)580, 3s 
Sim. Lac. TR. 15, 16. 


4 Weste. 9, 12. 


5 Sin. B 234. Sim. 
Lt. 349 (wi), qu. § 
454,1; Urk. iv. 123, 4 
(ir-tn). Withzf-clause 
first, Peas. Bi, 257. 


8 Cairo 20003. Sim. 
2b, 20043, 4 2; 20141, 
a 3. 

7 QuIB. Saggy. 1906- 
1 32. Sim. Lac. 

+4, 33-403 5, 3-53 
Urk, iv. 479, 6-17; 
1057, 3+ 


§ 216 


1 BUDGE, p. 264, 
3-4- 

2 See, however, 
Rhind 28, beginning; 
and with the repetition 
just noted, Peas. B1, 
120. 


8 Sh. S. 28-30. Sim, 
Lac. 7%. 2, 3-6. 


4 Cairo 20001. 


5 Sin. B 232-3. Sim. 
with mk, Peas. BI, 
313-43 with sk, 2d. 
39, 18-9. 


6 P, Kah. 7, 51-3. 


7 See in general 
J. A. WiILson in 
JNES. 7, 129. The 
oaths with eh, see 20. 
132; Wb. i. 202. 

8 Sebekkhu 4-5. Sim. 
ANTHES, no. 49, 43 
somewhat differently, 
7b. no. 22, 19; Berl. 
Al, i. p. 258; 16; with 
n-tn (2nd pers. plur.), 
Stut 3, 1. 

OPAL. A3y) 3008 he 
37-39- Sim. in simple 
asseveration, Urf. iv. 
38, 10; 488, 17. 
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correspondence and interdependence of the two clauses. Compare in § 107 a 
common type of example with waz, where the most suitable rendering is ‘so 
long as heaven shall exist, so long shalt thou exist’. 


Lastly, note the use of + |||] 2 zs (§§ 209; 247, 2) to express the meaning ‘if 
not...’, ‘unless’. - 

Ex, Su ok JOP ARAMA an dn hk 
hr-n, in bnsw n sb: pn, n is dd-n-k rn-n we will not allow thee to pass by us, say 
the posts of this door, unless thou hast told us our name.? 


Oss. With adverbial predicate, virtual clauses of condition are extremely rare ;? 
the prepositional type with zr is here preferred, as also when the clause of condition 
has to contain a nominal or adjectival predicate, see above § 150. Virtual clauses 
of condition were possibly negated by 7m, see § 347, 3 


§ 217. ‘Whether.....or whether’ clauses.—A repetition of words 
was also the regular Egyptian method of expressing alternative conditions ; 
compare French sozt..... sowt and the repetition of words usual in Egyptian 
co-ordination and disjunction & oe 
2b-sn r mw looked they at sky or looked ey at Pee nee Hears were stoneee 
than (those of) lions.? } 

We may note two examples where the repeated element is not a sdm:f form. 

(ORS =p s FATS + aPeel \ tw sms-n-(d) nb 02, Sms-n-(d) nb nds, 
2 tw Qt im (whether) I served a great lord (or whether) I served a little lord, no 
cause of complaint arose, lit. nothing came therein.* 

RPBNASOADM MISS SULIIP S32, m wi m nw, m wi mst 
tn, ntk is hbs :ht tn whether (lit. behold, § 234) I am at the Residence, or whether 
(lit. behold) I am in this place, it is thou who canst hide this horizon.® 


Oss. The alternatives suggested by repetition are not necessarily subordinate 
clauses; in one passage, at least, they seem to express the meaning of main clauses 
presenting alternatives, cf. zw:f mwt-f hrs, iw-f enk-f hr-s ‘he either dies or lives 
from it’, lit. ‘he dies under it, he lives under it ’. 


§ 218. Virtual clauses of asseveration.’—Under this separate head 
must be placed certain formulae used in oaths and adjurations. 

Exx., Pom [Sy mm Qa eng n-(é) S-(n)-Wsrt, dd-n-(i) m mt as (king) 
Sesostris lives for me, I have spoken in truth.® 

TIMP UK ACN) wik’Imn, wih pi hk? as Amin endures and as the 
Prince endures. This is the usual legal oath from Dyn. XVIII on. 

Clauses of this kind contain implications both of comparison and of condition. 

Such clauses as mr-tu enh, msd:tn pt quoted in § 216 are perhaps to be 
understood in the same way. 
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The usual oath sworn by the king in Dyns. XVIII—XIX was as follows : 

P— HMI CAMI DIS AIA enh wd mary wld) Re, hs wll) 18 Tn as Re 
lives for me and loves me, and as my father Amin praises me.! 

That it is a mistake to render ‘as [I] live for myself’ ™ is indicated by the 
absence of any such variant as *2,4°3. Grammatically, there is no objection to 
Ar as subject of two sdm-f forms, see § 488, and the sense thus obtained is con- 
firmed by Hathor’s once addressing the sun-god with the words $"3''¥ ‘as thou 
livest for me’; if R&<, in the same text, swears "3 yh’ ‘as I live for myself’ 
it is clearly for lack of a superior being to invoke. However, one badly written 
ex. of the royal oath shows 4. ‘as I live’,? and an official of Dyn. XII once uses 
4% similarly. In Dyn. XVIII $°S 4} «~G appears as a noun for ‘oath’,* and 


even as a verb ‘to swear ’.® 


§ 219. Virtual clauses of purpose.—The use of sdm:f to express 
purpose (above § 40, 1) seems to be an extension of its use to express an 
attendant circumstance; quite unambiguous cases are rare. 

Exx. It is a case for letting thy attendant come to me..... 
2 || 426-4 wk sw hr-s that 1 may send him to thee concerning it.¢ 

NAL Ea ISS om it hm f drf isft when His Majesty came that he 
might repress wrongdoing.” 

I opened my mouth to my soul, 7 xAyse_ 
answer (ov, answering) what he had said.® 


OWIJ~Bote 


nnn, 


. wWsb% ddt-nf that I might 
It is often difficult or impossible to distinguish clauses of purpose from the 
$dm:f in wishes and exhortations, for which see above § 40, 2; on this difficulty 
see § 337. 
When the predicate in clauses of purpose is adverbial, wz-f is employed, see 
§ 118, 2; so too with the ~ of predication, when the predicate is nominal. With 
adjectival predicate, the Sdm-f form of the adjective-verb is used; an example 
was given in § 143.° 
Oss. The verb in a virtual clause of purpose may be negatived by the help 
of the negative verb ¢, see below § 347, 4. 


§ 220. Virtual clauses of result.—It is sometimes necessary to translate 
$dm:f with a clause introduced by ‘so that’, ‘that’. 
Ex. + ly? {tee}. TD BACL NE 2 ink tr smif, wstni m fri-f 1 am 
not, forsooth, a confederate of his, that I should strut in his enclosure.?° 
Oss. We shall see that 74+ Sdm-f may often be well rendered in English by ‘so 
that he may hear’ (§ 228) ; moreover, the sdm-in-f form was used to express results 


(§ 429). From the Egyptian point of view, however, both these methods of 
expressing consequences were undoubtedly main, not subordinate, clauses. 
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1 Ork. iv. 751, 17 
foll.; 365, 14; 651, 2; 
843, 6; 846, 17. Dyn. 
X1X, Kuentrz, Qa- 
dech 360; AZ. 44, 37; 
26. Pl. 1, 8. 

18So wrongly Suppl. 
8; We. i. 202. 6. 

1b Destr.14. Sim. 
said to a dead father, 
JEA. 16, 19, 7. 

le Destr. 27. 

2 Urk. iv. 139, 12. 

3 Sinai 53, 16. 

i Of ae OF 
Sim. Cairo 583, 9. 

5 Urk. iv. 86, 1. 


6 Peas. B1, 38-9. 


CBT Nie 25,2 20s 
Sim. 76. 25, 5; Cairo 
20056, c; All. 1, 2- 
3; Urk. iv. 807, 5-6, 


8 Leb. 4. 


® Old examples, 
Pyr, 618 a. 1558¢. 


10 Sin. B114-5. Sim. 
2b. 183-4; 255-6; Peas. 
BI, 49; Ur&. iv. 1091, 5. 
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2 Sr, B32. (Sim, 


ib. B1073; Lkhern. 9. 


2 Metr i. 5; Stut 1, 
289; 2. Kah. 28, 41. 
* P. Kak. 11, 19. 

SEUNG t3503i3 


25116. 


§ 221. Virtual clauses of cause.—Jn these clauses the sdmz-2:f form is 
apt to be used, since the act assigned as cause is as a rule anterior to the action 
expressed in the main clause. Examples are uncommon. 


Ex, ROS Elo f dan nn, rh-n-f kdi he said this, because he had 


discerned (07, because he ae my character.’ 


§ 222. Prepositional adverb clauses without aftt.—Turning now to 
this second class of Egyptian adverb clauses (see § 210, 2 a), we find that little 
remains to be said about them, since they have been discussed in detail in 
connection with the prepositions (§§ 154-7; 162-181). We may, however, classify 
them according to the various meanings which they express. 


1. clauses of ¢éme. With mm ‘when’; 7 ‘until’; 4 ‘when’; adr ‘since’; 
m-ht ‘after’; r-s: ‘after’; tp-¢ ‘before’; 7-tnw-sp ‘every time that’. 


nN 


clauses of condition. With ir ‘if’. Cf. too with or mz ‘according as’. 
clauses of asseveration. With m or mw ‘according as’. 
clauses of concession. With mm ‘though’. 


clauses of purpose. With x-nrwt (rarely 2-26-7) ‘in order that’. 


AA Rw 


clauses of result. With x ‘so that’. 


7. clauses of cause. With x ‘because’; £7 ‘because’; 2-2ér-(7) ‘by virtue 
of the fact that’; -(or m-)rs¢-n(¢) ‘inasmuch as’; 2-wr-n ‘inasmuch as’. 

8. clauses of comparison. With x ‘than’; ~ ‘according as’; 4/¢ ‘according 
as’; mt ‘as when’; mi ‘according as’. 

g. clauses of co-ordination. With Ane ‘and’. 

10. clauses of exception. With wphw-hr ‘but’. 

For the position of such prepositional adverb clauses see above § 159. To 
negate the verb in them use is made of the negative verb ¢m, see below 
§§ 347, 53 408. 


§ 223. Prepositional adverb clauses with “> att ‘that’.—In this 
third type of adverb clause (§ 210, 2 4), which always follows the main clause, 
a preposition is again used as introductory word, but the noun clause governed 
by the preposition is ushered in by ~~ mé¢ ‘that’ (see § 187). Whereas the 
prepositional adverb clause without dt is essentially verbal (except in the 
instances quoted at the end of § 154), that with #¢¢ uses various types of sentences, 
verbal no less than non-verbal. 

The pescostene porases thus employed are 
‘because’ 


on Ar-ntt ‘forasmuch as’, 
~. ar-ntt ‘since’, more rarely 3 AA me-ntt ‘seeing that’? Se" Gft-ntt 


’ ae = > Re 0a0 


‘in view of the fact that’,® and =" m-ué¢* ‘because’, perhaps also written 
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att 
clauses of cause. 


defectively ~~ The clauses introduced by these all come under the head of 


The common =~ v-z¢é¢ seems likewise often to usher in 
a reason, when it may be translated ‘inasmuch as’, ‘seeing that’;* but it has 
also another use to be discussed later (§ 225). 


Non-verbal examples : 

The Osiris N has not suffered shipwreck mn IN oN 
dr-ntt rn n Rem ht nt Weir N since the name of Ré¢ is in the body of the 
Osiris N. 

BIS BANS PM Nooh 2) Sh ar-ntt ir gr m-ht ph sshm ib pun 
hrwy since he who desists after attack is a strengthener of the enemy’s heart.! 

o SSO BlUSR I New hr-ntt ink s3 web mi we im-tn nb forasmuch as 

I am the son of a priest like any one of you.® 

on ljee gf 2r-ntt dus tw ri because thou art too heavy for me, lit. 
heavier than I.° 


oe ev ee 


Verbal (and pseudo-verbal, § 329) examples : 
Bop JAH] 8 dr-ntt 126 tw hii since My Majesty sends thee.’ 


a 


So RC ASE Lftntt wi tr-kwi in view of the fact that I am old.® 
the old perfective here, see below § 329. 

Sharpen your weapons >" bH=—j["~— Poof”, © seh. LA No 
r-ntt twtw rv thn r th: hut hr pf hsy m dw: seeing that it is intended to engage 
issue (lit. one is going to join to fight) with that vile enemy to-morrow.° 


gh aeaee 


Oe wn HODK011 hoo Ar-ntt ntf irf wi p: ¢ hnke for it is he who will 
make for me the bread and beer.!° 


For 


Thelastexample buttwoshows that, if the construction requires it, thedependent 
pronoun Ist sing. may be placed after z¢¢, So too 2nd sing. m. éw,!* 3rd sing. m. sz," 
f. s(y)22 In MSS. of Dyn. XVIII onward, particularly of the Book of the Dead, 
such writings as ~~ Syh n¢t-twi, “=> nty-sw are not rare,!* and lend colour to 
the view that the pronominal compound yh ¢w-z (§ 124) originated in this 
construction; S& fwéw is, indeed, found after Zr-v¢7."4 

However, just as #¢# and #¢f have been seen to occur in the phrase dw nth 
(nif) im, in place of uty fw, nty sw (§ 200, end), so too after zé¢ the suffixes 2nd 
and 3rd sing. m. are preferred to the dependent pronouns. 


Exx, B™= Q\=AN Uo ar-nit-f m we mm nw since he is one among 
a 
Bs o\Sss dr-ntt-k i-t(i) m htp since thou art come in peace.'® ’/-¢(2) is 


the old perfective, see below § 329, end. 


An obscure instance of ¢-)* fr-iwtt ‘because..... not’ may also be 
quoted," where zz/¢t (from zwty § 202) seems to be the negative counterpart of 77.18 
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§ 223 


1 Sin. B76. 


NOTE Ns 05053), 
qu. below; 660, 7. 8; 
751, 15; BuDGE, p. 
244, 35 308, 13. 


* BuDGE, p. 281, 7. 
Sim. with hr-n7/, LAC. 
Tee Pie 


A> Berle Alaital ps 
257) 9- 


5 Stut 1, 288. Sim. 
Peas. BI, 62; Leyd. 
V 3,6; BUDGE, p. 31; 
12) 


PDEA TTR, aiiee Wee 
Sim. 24, 28, 21; 29,12. 

7 Ikhern 5. Sim. 
76.6; BUDGE, p. 308, 
14. With4r-s7t, Lac. 
TR, 23,13 (negatived). 
25; S¢ut1, 282. 2096. 
301. 

SEP RG Ll ks 
With hr-ntt, Lac. 7X. 
23,17; BUDGE,p. 24, 3. 


9 Urk. iv. 656. 


10 Stut 1, 323; sim. 
zb. 316. 72 +noun+ 
participle (§ 227, 3) 
see P, Kah. 35,17; in- 
dep. pron, + participle 
(§ 227, 3), see P. Aah. 
29, 39- 

10a ft. 5 

Nay. NyehLa); 
after r-2tt, Urk, iv. 
649, 11; 751, 15. 

2 Sin. B76. 

18 4Z. 30, 17. 

WW Urk. iv. 656, 5. 


15 BUDGE, p. 286, 
8=Lac. Sarc. i. p. 


2E3\5 SiMe: 20, le Ds 
114. 
16 AZ. 19, 18. 


WO Stue 3; 11. 

18 So too earlier iw/ 
in n-iwt ‘because not’, 
see AZ. 50, 110. 


Vocab. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


VOCABULARY, 


FA IN cw rob, steal. 
S| wa command. 


i is P) hwn be young, rejuvenated. 


[|p Ba} swe, var. (AY, a over, 


bequeath. 


Q Be Sn¢ repel, turn back (someone). 


8 \p id ox. 


=> —_— > d 
¢ door; Ni ys try-¢3 door- 
keeper. 


Sk B wnwe priesthood, priests 
(collective). 


ee Pr-c the Great House or palace ; 
Pharaoh (see above p. 75). 


t— nfr-hit diadem, or like ; Vj t= 


iry nfr-hit keeper of the dia- 
dem (?) 


fd q rN hy, var. EEN | ( ry hy, 
husband. 


froe : , 2nw chattels, belongings, 


lit. vessels.. 

ak in WH hart, var. UN 
4 bert, widow. 

(NI AS mm orphan, waif, poor 


man. 


bese sf yesterday; m sf yesterday, 
adverb. 


QoQ sgty peasant, fowler. 
ee ssp image, idol. 

KS) s$msw follower, attendant. 
AN ) Dy #s quickly, 

EEG ¢m where ? whence ? 


xr 
vit } hrw down, lower part; mz Arw 
=>, 
downcast. 


EXCESS Ex vit 
(2) Reading lesson ; from a funerary stela of Dyn. XII: 


WS THs 
ast lisse 
A ose 


!laaa 


a 
see ee 11 TOS 


iry nfr-hit smsw Pr-c: Nb-(i)-pw-Snwsrt,? 
dd-fn wnwt hwt-ntr ut 3bdw, 
hwwtf? nt n-sw-bit : 
hwn nsw m ng-tn,* 


mn wtn maw n ntrw:tn niwtyw, 


1 Brit. Mus. tor, see JEA. 21, 1. The position of the signs and not very regular orthography are here retained. 

? A compound name ‘ Senwosret-is-(my)-lord’ ; on its last element S-2-Wsrt, see above, p. 71, n. 4. 

S Town names being fem. (§ 92, 1), -f can refer only to the str of hwl-ntr or to the name of Osiris implicitly present, 
see JEA. 23, 261; hence our translation ‘its’ is not strictly accurate. 

* This formula (cf. Ur&. iv. 365; old writing 47) elsewhere has no suffix after (72; here perhaps a mistake. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XVII 


S= BIDS Na wnn-tn hr hswt nt ity-tn, 
MSS Ko She swa-tn trwt-tn n hrdw:-tn, 
€& fee. a wnn msw:tn mn (§ 326) kr nswt-tn 
SG Seat ame =. m tiwt-tn nt dt; 
25 Cos at nn hier-tn, 
SO nee nn ibi-tn, 
(DPTUNSSL AIDS: tw wan alr cr wnmtn tp ts hr hswtf, 
LES Sees Si ey es an sne-tw-tn m st ksnt, 
Ate 11 et hr hswt nt ntrw-tn niwtyw, 
oy are awl gr eel bg add-in: htp di nsw? Wsir nb 3bdw, 
iat ntr ©: Wun-nfr,? 
inceeya Gi m t hnkt kw spdw, prt-grw* m hb nb? 
‘uWI2yss n ki n iry nfr-hit §msw Pr-t; 
S Sea lew N6(:i)-pw-Snwsrt, ir n (§ 361) Tee. 


1 The promises are clearly all dependent on the condition that the priests shall recite the funerary formula. 
2 See below pp. 170-2. * A name of Osiris, in Greek Onnophris, probably meaning ‘ he who is happy’. 
* See below p. 172. 5 The sign ~ serves also as det. (= wz) of #6 preceding, see § 62a (Add.) 


‘The keeper of the diadem (?) and attendant of the Great House Nebipu- 
senwosret. He says to the priesthood of the temple of Abydus, and (of) its chapels 
of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt :—The king shall be rejuvenated in 
your (?) life, the monuments of your city gods shall stand firm for you, ye shall be 
in (lit. under) the favour of your sovereign, ye shall hand on your offices to your 
children, and your offspring shall be established upon your seats in your offices of 
eternity; ye shall not hunger, ye shall not thirst, nay the great god has commanded 
that ye be on earth in his favour; ye shall not be repelled in (any) difficult place, 
(being) in the favour of your city gods; (according as) ye shall say: An offering 
which the king gives (to) Osiris, lord of Abydus, (even) the great god Onnophris ; 
a thousand of bread, beer, oxen and fowl, invocation-offerings at every feast, to 
the spirit of the keeper of the diadem (?) and attendant of the Great House, 
Nebipusenwosret, son of Ita.’ 


(6) Write in hieroglyphs and transhteration : 

(1) Now when he had heard this, he went forth very quickly to the door 
(sd:) of the temple, and sat down beside the door-keepers who were there. 
And one of (lit. in) them said to him: *Whence *hast-thou-come? And he was 
silent, his face downcast, and he answered them not. (2) It shall be well with 
you, (if) ye do the like. (3) As my father lives for me, I speak in truth. 
(4) Would I had (some) potent (mn) idol, that I might steal the belongings of 
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Exerc. XVII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 A town in the 
centre of the Delta. 


2 Brit. Mus. 198 
(Dyn. XII). 


5 For a full discus- 
sion see 7h. 7. S. i. 
79-933; critically re- 
viewed by G. FARINA 
in Rivista degli studi 
ortentali 7, 467. 


this peasant by means of it. (5) He loved me, (because) he knew my arms 
were vigorous. (6) She is more beautiful than she was yesterday. (7) I was 
a possessor of favour upon the earth, forasmuch as I was a father of the orphan 
and a husband of the widow. 


(c) Translate tnto hieroglyphs in several different ways : 

(1) His Majesty honoured him when he was a child. (2) I knew ¢hat she 
was a goddess éecause she had said these words. (3) When he had arrived at 
the city, he found no one. 


EXC OR SiS) 36 


The Formula of Offering employed in the Funerary Cult. 

Throughout the period covered by this book, the presentation of food- 
offerings, whether real or fictitious, and alike in temple and in tomb, was called 
— +3) irt hip-di-nsw ‘performing (the rite named) 4otp-di-nesu’, or ‘a-boon- 
which-the-king-gives’. The offerer, who is in theory Horus, the son and heir of 
the dead Osiris, stands with arm upraised (~f) in the attitude of invocation (his 
gesture is that of ~~ l~f xés ‘calling’ or ‘invoking’) before the shrine, statue, or 
stela of the god or deceased parent, and pronounces the Zotp-dt-nesu formula ; 
there was deemed to be little difference in the efficacy of this, whether actual 
offerings were present or whether they were only imagined or desired. 

We will here quote one short, but typical, example of the otf-dt-nesu 
formula, as inscribed on innumerable stelae and other funerary monuments : 


Le hier RDS 1s S Mts di nsw Weir nb Ddw, ntr ¢3, nb 3bdw, 


Osos aif prt-hrw (m) t hnkt, kiw spdw, $s mnt, 
os bf toUN bt nbt nfrt webt engt (§ 384) utr im, 
A as n ki nimby S-n-Wsrt, mit-grw. 


‘A boon which the king gives (to) Osiris, lord of Busiris,! the great god, 
lord of Abydus, that he may give invocation-offerings consisting of bread and 
beer, oxen and fowl, alabaster and clothing, all things good and pure on which a 
god lives, to the spirit of the revered Senwosret, justified.’ ’ 


The phrase 1%.) 24) di nsw is one of very ancient date;* in spite of 
a slight doubt as to whether a is the verb-form which we shall come to know as 
the relative form (§ 382), as well as some uncertainty as to the precise meaning 
of Af, the phrase may with approximate accuracy be rendered ‘a boon which 
the king gives’. In the Old Kingdom this phrase is frequently employed in 
reference to favours of various kinds bestowed upon his subjects by the king; 
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THE HOTP-DI-NESU FORMULA Excurs. B 


among such boons we find clothing, coffins, a sacrificial ox, or again even the 
rank and title of prince. The food-offerings made by the living Pharaoh in 
the pyramid-temple of his deceased father or predecessor were likewise known 
as 1% 4tp nsw ‘a boon of the king’. In fact, it would seem as though all 
funerary gifts and privileges were in a certain sense boons given by the king, 
though certain deities like Anubis, the god of embalmment, Osiris, at once the 
dead king and king of the dead, or Geb, the earth-god, were also desired or 
recognized as givers of like benefits. Hence in the Old Kingdom we find on 
almost every funerary false door or lintel some such formula as the following :* 


LEAS MTEL Hep di nsw, hip (di) Inpww, hnty sh ntr, thy dwf, 
pr osADS pr nf hrw* m hb nb* rc nd, 


2LAN Pele spss. 

‘A boon which the king gives, and a boon (which) Anubis, in front of the 
divine booth, he who is upon his mountain, (gives): (namely) that there may be 
(made) invocation-offerings for him at every festival and every day; Ptahshepses.’ 

There are many variants, and in place of the food-offerings here aspired to 
we frequently find reference to such benefits as a goodly burial in the West, or 
power to walk ‘on the roads upon which the revered ones walk’. The point to 
be observed, however, is that in the Old Kingdom the king and whatever god is 
named are mentioned zz parallelism with one another as givers of the boon or 
boons bestowed; the phrase 2¢f ai nsw is followed by the co-ordinated phrase 
hip di'Inpw (Wsir, Go) ‘a boon which Anubis (97 Osiris, or Geb) gives’, though for 
the complete writing 3a) 444 di Tnpw is frequently substituted 34, as in the 
example quoted, or even 34 alone. 

That the 4otp-di-nesu formula found in Middle Egyptian is the direct 
outcome of the Old Kingdom formula discussed above is quite apparent; but 
it is equally apparent that in the later period it had undergone re-interpretation. 
A series of variants shows that the divine name which follows the phrase 424 di 
usw was now understood as a dative, though it is only at a far later period that 
the preposition ~ was inserted. The best proof of this re-interpretation is the 
fact that, if one god is named after the phrase Zé ai usw, the following clause of 
purpose has — ai: ‘that he may give’ (see the example which served as our 
starting-point) with a singular suffix-pronoun, whereas if several gods are named 
we find «./|"", dé-su ‘that they may give’; had the king and the god (or gods) 
been still regarded as collateral givers of the funerary benefits, the verb di-sx 
with plural suffix would have been found in all cases. 

Thus, in the Middle Kingdom and later, the idea underlying the Lotp-di-nesu 
formula is that the king gives, or has given, or is to give, an offering to some 
god in his temple, in order that the latter in turn may give offerings to a private 
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© Sagqg. Mast. 28. 


2 The signs follow- 
ing #-fare here deter- 
minatives, see p. 172, 


3 Cf. p. 169, n. 5. 


Excurs. B 


1 See above, p. 70, 
n. 2. The technical 
term in O. K. for this 
‘diversion’ of offer- 
ings was wdé ‘change’, 
see JEA. 24, 86; 25, 
215. 


2 CLERE in Mé. 
Masp. i, pp. 753 ff. 

28 No other transi- 
tive use of prt occurs 
in Egyptian, though it 
does in Coptic. 


8 Brit, Mus, 162. 


* See Bull. Metr. 
Mus. New York 9, 
239; NAv. ch. 125, 
Nachschrift 4. In 
very late times ‘oxen’ 
was read ih, see Brit. 
Mus. 330; Florence 
1660. 1661. 

® Pyr. 7453 Sak- 
kfrah, tomb of Mere- 
tuka, 

6 Pyr. 13323 sim. 
without Sand £, Sagg. 
Mast. i. 23; Berl. Al. 
i. Pp. 99. 

7 Ex, Sagg. Mast. 
i, 28. 

8 Ssand mnkt pho- 
netically, Turin 1447. 


® Exx. BUDGE, p. 
150, 16; 261, 4; 366, 
7. The last two signs 
determine the entire 
phrase, see § 61. 


10 Elsewhere ‘ at the 
voice’ is hr krw, exx. 
Pyr. 796; Louvre 
C. 74. However, late 
exx, show 7 Arw with 
the same meaning, see 
Wo. I, 528,11; Rec. 
7, 119. 

11 Bibliography for 
the 4a, see 7h. 7. S. 
i. 99; add AZ. 49, 126. 


2 Cf. inn nb tiwy 
’7-fone whose fortune 
the lord of the two 
lands made’, Ur. iv. 
486, 3; sim. Bersh. ii. 
arith. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


individual in his tomb or wherever a memorial of that individual has been 
dedicated. The view thus indicated of the source of private funerary offerings 
corresponds to the actual practice of the Twelfth Dynasty and later, since of the 
vast quantities of food accruing to the temples only a small portion was 
consumed by the priests, the rest being distributed by contract or otherwise to 
the persons in charge of private funerary cults ;1 such persons, if not the sons or 
immediate relatives of the priests, were known as ,!; 8 Zmw-k2 ‘soul-priests ’, lit. 
‘servants of the £a’-(see below). In Middle Egyptian }% (\ may be rendered 
‘an offering which the king gives’, since the boon therein contemplated was 
always food-offerings. Many more divine names are used than in the Old 
Kingdom, when only a few funerary and chthonic deities were regarded as 


givers of boons in company with the king. 
The difficult expression 52 obviously had “2»8J\ pr Grw ‘the voice goes 


forth’ as its starting-point, these words referring to the 4otp-dz-nesu formula 


accompanying the presentation. The actual offerings were, however, so closely 


associated with the expression that this often received the determinative 85 and 


practically acquired the meaning ‘make an offering’. Throughout the Old 
Kingdom 7 was treated grammatically as a transitive verb with grw as object, 
whether or not the whole was consciously felt to mean ‘send forth the voice’ with 
evocative magical intent.2_ Side by side with this verbal use was the compound noun 
tit prt-Grw of which the first element was the infinitive Jv¢ ‘a going’ or ‘sending’ 
forth (§ 298). Both verbal and nominal uses are perhaps best paraphrased with the 
help of the term ‘invocation-offerings’, as in our translations above. After O. K. 
the writing $<" 5/2 is shown by the variant? —"S2| }\q,, Af 46 to be equivalent 
to aif prt-grw m t m hnkt ‘that he may give an invocation-offering consisting of 
bread and of beer’. Various other species of offering then follow in abbreviated 
spellings; a is for 41 4#w ‘oxen’ and @ for RL ® sAdw ‘fowl’ ;* & ss, often 
written & or 8, has the early variants §¥f[° and—=]|4 ° and so must mean ‘alabaster’, 
doubtless in allusion to the seven alabaster oil-jars 7 deemed indispensable to the 
dead; LL is ©] mné ‘clothing’. In Dyn. XVIII 53 was, however, sometimes 
interpreted as [I )}—|"\ prt-r-Grw ‘ coming-forth-at-the-voice offerings ’,? but it 
is not clear whether this referred to the emergence of the offerings themselves or to 
the coming forth of the deceased from his burial chamber at the call of the offerer.?° 

In Middle Egyptian the funerary oblation is said to be made «lla 2 £7 1 
‘to the 4a of’ the deceased. In this context the word 4y, if translated at all, is 
best translated ‘spirit’! | The term appears to embrace the entire ‘self’ of 
a person regarded as an entity to some extent separable from that person. 
Modern concepts to which that of the 4a occasionally corresponds are ‘personality’, 
‘soul’, ‘individuality’, ‘temperament’; the word may even mean a man’s ‘ fortune’ 
or ‘position’.!2 The Egyptians conceived of such notions in a more personal 
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DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 


and tangible way than we do; hence the daz (‘soul’, see below), the ‘shadow’ 
(77 swt), and the ‘corpse’ (“f= 4:2) were all apt to be viewed as beings 
distinct from, and as it were the doubles of, the person to whom they belonged. 
The student must beware of the attempts which have been made to give 
a harmonious and self-consistent account of the nature of the 4a; this always 
remained a shadowy and ill-defined concept, variously regarded in different 
contexts, A second word for ‘soul’ is 4 4, in Dyn. XVIII often written XY, 
for which a longer, but more precise, rendering would be ‘external manifestation’. 
Both in life and in death an individual man might assume different forms; the 
form taken by him was called his daz (6s), and one of the typical shapes was 
that of a bird, as is seen in the hieroglyphic writing of the word.° 


BE ao ON” XVIII 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 


§ 224. By way of conclusion to the lessons on subordinate clauses, some 
notice may be accorded to the Egyptian methods of introducing the content 
of a speech. It must be observed that the highly developed indirect speech 
found in Latin, where all the pronouns after ‘he said’ or the like are reduced 
to 3rd pers., hardly exists in Egyptian. The nearest approach to it is found in 
such examples as the second in § 184, where ‘he said he would fight with me’ 
presupposes as its original ‘he said, I will fight with him (07 thee)’. 

Contrary to expectation, z/¢ ‘that’ is not found after verbs of saying. The 
speech is usually introduced directly, without any introductory phrase. So very 
frequently after =~ dd-f ‘he says’, ‘he said’, and its equivalent ‘} da (§ 450, 1). 

Exx. [2T%..... STOR Lyle rpre ity... Si-nht, dad-f : ink 
$msw the prince ...... Sinuhe said: I was a henchman.® 

F-BIPEI INS 47-p nsw imibw Thi, dd: ink mry nbf he 
who is at the head of the king, the revered Tjetji, says: I was one beloved 
of his lord.* 

So also after other forms of, and substitutes for, the verb ‘to say’.* When 
the main verb either has nothing to do with speaking, or else only hints at it, 
the phrase = ¢ dd (§ 304, 3) ‘saying’, lit. ‘in order to say’, is often used. 

Exx, I went round my enclosure rejoicing —¢}424 8, 7 da: ir-tw nn mi 
m and saying: How (comes it that) this is done ?® 

PTGS SESSA RIP HRY 1 Ge durnf wi ntr ar Yt nbtr 
dd: wid-wy ir ni n ntrf thereupon he praised god for me more than anything, 
saying: How happy is he who has done this for his god! ¢ 
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Excurs. B 


° Fora recent dis- 
cussion of the daz see 
AZ. 77.78 ft 


1 Sim. P. Kah. 29, 
17-8. See too ERM. 
Gramm.' § 533. 


2 Sin. Ri-2. Sim. 
Peas. B 1, 53. 74. 88; 
Sh. S. 69. 


3 Brit. Mus. 614, 3. 


4 Sin. B23; Peas. 
Rapes Allee 4s 
56. 86; Westc. 8, 13. 
After sdm, Mill. 2, 5. 


5 Sin. B202, Sim. 
Westc. 3, 63 12, 23. 
24; Urk. iv. 649, 4; 
751, 8. 

6 Louvre C 12, 12- 
14. Sim. P. Kah. 13, 
23-4; Urk. iv. 1106, 
I. 3; 1108, 6, 


§ 224 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
In Dyn. XII 7 dd is already found quite tautologically after verbs of saying. 
Ex. 6S DAES T Bee hen da-n-f nsnr dd: min rdi-ni n-tn 
1 Stut 1, 275. 


2 Urk. iv. 36, 16, 
zw and .f restored. 

8 Louvre C 12, 5. 
Sim. 2. C11, 1; PB. 
Kah. 13. 27; Munich 
SOs Zien ls iS Tile 
26, 5. 

4 Exx. Sim. B 36. 43, 
contrasting the same 
passages in R; S2.S. 
93; Weste. 5,7; Zo. 
60, 3-4; Urk. v. 155- 
6; Lac. TR. 23, 19- 
22, qu. § 506, I. - 


42 See § 313 for this 
word and its adjuncts 
not here transliterated. 


5 P, Kah. 27, 8. 
Sim. Kopt. 8, 3. 4; 
Ork, iv. 2, 9 (after 
da-f); 138, 13; 649, 5. 

6 Urhk, iv. 649, 115 
650, 8. 


7 HANS ABEL, Zur 
Tonverschmelaung im 
Altaegyptischen. Leip- 
zig, 1910. But see 
also ERMAN, Unter- 
Schiede zwischen d. 
hoptischen Dialekten 
beid. Wortverbindung 
in Sttzungsber. d kon. 
... Preuss. Akad, d. 
Wiss., 1915, x. 


then he said to them, saying: Behold, I have given to you, etc.! 

Here 7 ad cannot well be translated ‘that’; but by Dyn. XVIII it had 
acquired this value, since it is now, though very rarely, used even after +. 

Ex. (SM eco RMS] Sos KY’ twit rh-kwi r dd bnw-f pw | know that 
it is his resting-place.? 

When insistence is laid on the fact that the words given are the exact words 
of the speaker, {\\) 7 dd is apt to take the place of 7 da. 

Ex, §— sa MA FIDE ARORA Chen rdi-n sr pn wdt m hri m dd there- 
upon this official placed the command before me as follows, lit. in saying.® 

In dialogue the speeches occasionally follow one upon the other without any 
indication of the speaker, in accordance with the practice adopted in modern 
novels.* 


§ 225. =~ r-ntt introducing statements.—lIn addition to its meaning 
‘inasmuch as’ (§ 223) v-w¢¢ is used, especially in official writing, to express the 
content of some communication; it is perhaps best translated ‘to the effect that’. 

Ex. fel MF Pho ho FPS swe ib pw m nd 
r-ntt hiw nb n nb cd wd; it isa communication to (lit. a making easy the heart of) 
(my) lord to the effect that all the affairs of (my) lord are safe and prosperous.® 

Occasionally this 7-z¢¢ is found without any preceding verb, and is then 
practically untranslatable.* 


PARTICLES 


§ 226. The name particle is given by grammarians to any minor invariable 
part of speech like a preposition or a conjunction. Here, however, it will be 
used as a class-name for those relatively unimportant words (like m&, ist, gri, 
zs) of which the characteristic is that they usually stand either at or very near 
the beginning of the sentence. The words in question are as a rule classed as 
‘conjunctions’, though this term is often clearly inappropriate. The name 
“sentence-adverb’ is much nearer the mark, since they frequently serve to 
modify, or to present in a certain light, the substance of an entire sentence. But 
since some, like sw¢ and zs, may be used also to qualify mere phrases or even 
single words, the vaguer term ‘ particle’ will be retained. 

The Egyptian particles may be enclitic or non-enclitic. 
can stand as the first word of a sentence. 


Only the latter 
The others, which owe their name to 
the Gk. enklitzkos ‘leaning upon’, need the support of a preceding word, 
presumably because they possess no accent or tone-vowel of their own.’ 

Many of the words here to be enumerated have been discussed already; in 
such cases it will suffice to supplement the statements made previously. 
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THE NON-ENCLITIC PARTICLE 7N § 227 


Non-enclitic particles (§§ 227-244) :— 

§ 227. | in ‘indeed’.—This particle, with which the preposition zz ‘by’ 
introducing the agent (§ 168) is clearly identical, serves to lay a stress of one 
kind or another on sentences or parts of sentences. It enters into the com- 
position of those independent pronouns which begin with or zz (§ 64), so that 
these are found in several uses parallel to, i.e. forming paradigm with, zz + noun. 


1. When employed to qualify whole sentences, zz gives to them zuderrogative 
force. See in detail below §§ 492-4. 

Exx. | —=f\ heh Niet i Cwstwit vf m dittf shall I be robbed in 
his province ? ? 

CSHB om KR [lo tn tuk vr s n nhh wilt thou be a man of eternity ?* 

2. In its other uses iz emphasizes some particular noun. So in the con- 
struction 27 -+noun + Sdm-f (or independent pronoun + sdm:-f/), which has always 
future sense.* See further below § 450, 5 ¢ 

Exx. As to everyone who shall lift up his hand to this image, |=} Q +% 
in Dhwty hs-f sw Thoth shall praise him. 

Yum BYE Dewi... Fo), in wr n p: hrdw 3....iwf wk sy the 
eldest of the three children .... shall bring it to thee. Or better: it is the eldest 
of, etc. .... who shall bring, etc.® 

As the second of these examples shows, the effect of zz thus placed before 
a grammatical subject in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1) may be to give it the 
value of the logical predicate (§ 126). Only when this occurs can we render in 
English ‘it is X who will’. In other instances, as in the first, zz merely marks 
the presence of this stereotyped future construction. 

3. A related construction consisting of 

im + noun perfective 
or independent pronoun | | or imperfective 
yields the counterpart, for as¢ or present time, of the future construction just 
described. Some attention must here be given to the use of iz, although the 
participles belong to a later stage in our studies; see below § 373. 

Exx, | momblt Rov eAbyie mn YO te sé Teth-msw sphr snn pn it was the scribe 
‘Ahmosé who copied this writing. Lit. verily the scribe ‘Ahmosé was the-one- 
who-copied this writing. 

UIA DIL L9, ast tn dovk safl)) how tp-trw lo, My Majesty 
provided for the festivals of the seasons. Lit. lo verily My Majesty was the- 
one-who-provisioned the festivals of the beginning of seasons.® 

In this construction has survived the otherwise almost obsolete mode of 
expressing a nominal predicate after nominal subject by direct juxtaposition (see 
above § 125); for the participle is merely an adjective of a special sort, here used 


active participle 
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1 See AZ. 29, £21; 
JEA. 20, 13. 


2 Peas. B1, 18, 
5 Peas, BI, 95. 


4 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. v. 


5 Hat-Nub 10, 12. 


6 Weste. 9, 7-8. 


7 Rhind, title. 


8 Urk. iv. 750. 


§ 227 


1 Pyr.1370a31988a. 
See Nominalsatz, § 24. 


2 For a detailed 
analysis of the mean- 
ings of iz see GUNN, 
Studies, pp. 61 foll. 


3 Harhotpe 431. 

4P. Kah, 8, 24; 
Rhind 35. 

5 Sh. S.69. 84. Sim. 
Urk. Ve 1485 3 

6 Peas.B106. Sim., 
but with zz m, Urk. v. 
168, 15; Westc. 9, 6. 


TAC RavA3s 5. 


® Lac. TR. 47,35-6. 


® BuDGE, p. 186, 
to, Sim. 1st pers. Pt. 
30; Peas. Br, 30; Cairo 
20040, a 2; Leyd. V3, 
5. 


10 Sh. S.14-5. Sim. 
and pers. P¢. 619; 
Peas. Bt, 178; BUDGE, 
Pp» 165, 13. 
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asanoun. Zz merely reinforces the first word ; in the Pyramid Texts may still 
be found rare examples of 77+ nom. subj. +a noun, not a participle, as predicate.' 
The parallel construction consisting of indep. pronoun + participle (ex. = ll, 
alf dd st ‘he itis who says it’; see further below § 373), falls into line with indep. 
pron.+nom. pred., which, as we saw in § 125, is common at all periods. 

Here again zz is apt to give to the grammatical subject the value of the 
logical predicate, and in this case the English equivalent is of the form ‘it is X 
who did’ or ‘does’. - Examples occur, however, where we must render simply 
‘X does’ or ‘ X did’, zz having hardly any force at all. 

When, in either of these constructions (2) and (3), the subject is the inter- 
rogative pronoun X, m ‘who?’, ‘what?’, the combination iz+m is sometimes 
shortened and welded together in the form —=§¢~ or much more rarely {{,o»* 2-2. 

Exx. | itjtle ix m dd sw who says it ?* 

K—-L1 x-m in tw who is it that has brought thee ?° 

ros RE PH JOSE SRey 2-m ivf hsf-f bw hwrw who then will repel evil ? ® 


4. When introducing the agent after a passive form of the verb (§ 39, end) 
or the infinitive (§ 300), zz has clearly the function of a preposition, and has 
therefore been classified under that head (§ 168). Nevertheless, the alternation 
of iz+noun with the independent pronouns to express the agent after the 
infinitive proves that zz here is the same word as in the uses (2) and (3) above. 
For examples see below § 300, towards end. 


5. A very rare extension of the prepositional use of iz is to introduce a noun 
defining a pronoun which either precedes or follows. 


Exx., [—=I$ 3) NdoWo REA smn-s wi in 3st hr 3kr she establishes me, 
does (lit. by) Isis, on Earth.” 

Nee oO AM... Lo 4 ll tix iwe-(2) pw .... swt rdi wi s(y) it is this 
(my) heir, .... he has given it to me.® 


Oss. For iz as formative in the sdm-in-f form of the verb, see below § 427; 
and as a means of indicating the speaker, below § 436. 


§ 228. | & 7 may ultimately be a noun related to 9e G4, |€e if¢ ‘thing’, 
and the interrogative pronoun | © 2% ‘what?’ (§ 501) is doubtless derived from it. 
As a particle 7 means ‘then’ or ‘therefore’, often best rendered ‘so that’, and 
is always followed by the sdm-f form of the verb (§§ 40, 3; 118, 2). 

In its commonest signification 2% expresses a desired future consequence. 

Exx. 2TRISHBA KE wx ni, iG ddi m:tni open to me, so that 
I may say what I have seen.’ Literally: open to me; then I will say, etc. 

Pour water on thy hands, | 2 —=Jdpo Posh if wsd-k wsd-t(w)-k so 
that thou mayst answer when thou art addressed.!° 
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Would that it were the end of men...... \& BSI Niheah 22 er & m brw 
then would the earth cease from noise." 

From this meaning subtle gradations lead to the use in exhortations and 
even commands.? Note, however, that in every shade of meaning the sentence 
with 2% ‘then’, ‘therefore’ refers to some still future result of precedent actions. 

Exx. Is Thoth mild? JE Ql! 2g irv-& iyt in that case thou shalt do 
mischief. The question is a rhetorical substitute for an 7clause assuming an 
absurdity. 


) Sallis @ ig iv-n dmi n sp then let us make a habitation together.‘ 


For the use of wz-f after 7Z, when the predicate is adverbial, see § 118, 2; 
and of ém:f, when the construction is negatived, see § 346, 4; for the forms of 
$dm-f which are employed, see §§ 440, 4; 450, 5,2. 


§ 229. | Ss ifr. See below § 239. 


§ 230. (l= ésk® or |= s&,° the latter form being preferred when a depen- 
dent pronoun follows, may be regarded merely as archaic writings of |l== zs¢ and 
le s¢ (§ 231); in the Old Kingdom certain words normally written with ¢ (¢) are 
found to have variant writings with &, whether as different pronunciations or as 
attempts to render an obscure consonant.” 


§ 231. (le zs¢,8 in Dyn. XVIII often Qf zs¢, with the alternative rarer forms 
ls sf and ||, s¢, exceptional writings [1] zs¢#® and [|] s¢z;1° l= is properly the 
form to be employed when a dependent pronoun follows (§§ 44, 2; 119, 2), but 
this distinction is no longer consistently observed in Middle Egyptian. ‘/s¢ 
is clearly derived from the enclitic particle || és ‘lo’, ‘verily’ (§ 247) by the 
addition of an abbreviated form of the dependent pronoun 2nd m. sing.; this 
origin was, however, no longer felt, since forms varying according to the gender 
and number of the persons addressed, such as are found in the case of m& (§§ 119, 
1; 234), are here wanting. The translation ‘lo’ is purely conventional; the 
function of the particle is to describe situations or concomitant facts. It is used 
both in verbal (§§ 152; 212; 402; 414, 1; 422, 1) and in non-verbal (§§ 119, 
2; 133; 142; 214) sentences, as well as in the type of sentence which we shall 
call pseudo-verbal (§ 324). Sentences introduced by zs¢ are sometimes to be 
rendered as independent sentences and sometimes as clauses of time or circum- 
stance. Common combinations of particles are l= ist vf (see above §§ 119, 2; 
152) and (+= ist grt ‘but lo’? For {l= Zs¢ used as an enclitic see § 248. 


§ 232. [le 4} zsw is rare and may have the same meaning as Zs¢; it appears 


to introduce main clauses only. 
Ex. (leQiSQe ssw Some pw lo, he is (like) Sachmis.’° 
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§ 228 


1 Adm. 6,1. Sim. 
3rd pers. Sz. B 168 ; 
Pt. 33. 39. 600. 626 ; 
Leb. 45-6; Urk. iv, 
492, 75 945, 2. 

2 Best ex. Ure. iv. 
80, qu. § 440, 4. 


3 Peas. BI, 150. 
Sim. Ur. iv. 1088, 5; 
3rd pers. 26. 650, 13; 
Peas. B1, 80. 

* Zeb. 154. Rather 
similarly Cairo 20538, 
ii. ¢ 7, qu. § 118, 2. 


§ £0. 1,19; Ure. 
iv. 219, 4; 228, 4; 
260, 17 (#st, 14), qu. 
5)020,1 33 200; | 52); 
BUDGE, p. 291, 4. 6: 
With dep. pron. Urk. 
IV. 1575) 3° 

6 Louvre C15, qu. 
§ 119, 3; Cairo 20453; 
£6, 39, 18. 

7 Erm. Gramm § 
120; SETHE, Verbum, 
i, § 285, 2; EMBER, 
in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Circular, New 
Series, 1919, no. 6, pp. 
29-31. 

8 For the forms see 
Rec, 28, 186; and for 
the use, Rec. 19, 187. 


9 Hamm. 47, 3- 

10 Sinai go, 2, qu. 
§ 134. 

11 See, however, Brit. 
Mus. 614, 4, qu. §119, 
2. 


32 Berl. AZ, i. p. 
258, 20; Stut 1, 279; 
BUDGE, p. 280, 8. 


tae. Kite) 2, 4402 
Sim. 7.2, 12-19. Be- 
fore a verb, Mz//. 2, 1 
(doubtfal). 


§ 233 


1 Rev. Eg. nouv. 
sr. 2, 53. 


2 Rec. 28,186; 35, 


217. 


3 Urk. iv. 547. 


* Rekh, 10; 
iv. 509, 17. 

5 BH. ii. 7; Meir 
i..2; LouyreiC 18, 

SOD ershoaie 225 wil 
21; Paheri 7. 

7 Rec. 26,3;D.el8. 
69. 

SS 70 1) 27 lea 26 

® Rhind 61 a, 6. 

OST dai Satlig Nts 

1 Paheri ». 

12 MaR. Adbyd.ii.30, 
33; Adm. 7, 1. 


Urk. 


13 Present perhaps 
Urk. iv. 1092, 23 
Paheri 7. 

MOPEK Ghost. 015. 
Sim, Szu¢ 1, 323. 

15 Urk, iv. 519. 

16 Siut 4, 23. Sim. 
Eset STS ates 
ii.8. Cf. also P. Kah. 
31 36, qu. § 142. 
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§ 233. <”” wut ‘that’? is probably the feminine singular of the perfective 
participle from zn ‘be’, ‘exist’. It serves to introduce noun clauses as object 
of certain verbs (§ 187), and is much rarer and more restricted in use than its 


synonym 2é¢ (§ 237). 


§ 234. \, 3, m and its derivatives.2— 5, m, older {\,is possibly an 
obsolete imperative meaning ‘behold’. Instances of its occurrence in this simple 
form are very rare; one has been quoted in § 217, and another, likewise followed 
by the dependent pronoun Ist sing., may now be added : 

ASKS, 1 wi m 2h pu behold, I am this spirit.® 

Everywhere else, # is welded together with a pronoun of 2nd pers. which 
resembles a suffix-pronoun, but which is probably always an abbreviated form 
of an old dependent pronoun. In Middle Egyptian, the element is usually 
supplemented, and occasionally replaced, by a sign borrowed from the imperative 
imi ‘give’ (§ 336); this sign is in Dyn. XII identical with the ideogram in 7, 
radi ‘ give’, but in Dyn. XVIII is usually differentiated from it as 2; hieratic 
does not distinguish it from —», and —»is also not infrequently found in hiero- 
glyphic. Hence we obtain: 

KS met in Dyn. XIT \\SS,° in hieratic regularly and also elsewhere ° 
ss. in Dyn. XVIII sometimes &,” besides an archaistic spelling \—.® JZk 
is used when a single male person, or else no one in particular, is addressed.° 

KAS mi," later writing {X77 when a woman is addressed. 

Kom OF RE Out Sam 
addressed. 

All these forms 
examples see § 44, 2; 119, 1; § 324. 
mk see §§ 47. 324. 

Mk and its congeners are essentially Jzctorza/ in meaning, serving to depict 
some fact as vividly present in the mind. With non-verbal sentences the time 
referred to is usually the presené, and in English one must practically always 


min, later min, when several persons are 
may serve as supports to the dependent pronouns; for 
For the indefinite pronoun ¢w ‘one’ after 


render as an independent sentence, not as a subordinate clause; examples with 
adverbial (§ 119, 1), nominal (§ 133), and adjectival (§ 142) predicate have already 
been quoted. 

With the sdm:f form, curiously enough, the event which m& serves to picture 
is nearly always, not present,!* but future. ; 

Exx. aro, "x2 Jan mk Ssp-n wnwt bint behold, we shall have 
a bad time, lit. receive an evil hour." 

SUS ® mk ib-k ssf n-k tw behold, thy heart shall guide thee for 
thyself. 

ASS KS RU mk wun rv-k r nhh behold, thy name shall exist for ever." 


ee SN, <8 
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With the sdm-n-f form, m& has the effect of giving to this the meaning of 
the English present perfect. 

Ex. KS = ohca mk ph-n-n hnw behold, we have reached home.! 

The usual negation of the Sdm-n-f form being 2 sdm-f (§ 105, 1), we find mz 
n Sdm:f meaning ‘ behold, he has not heard’ (§ 455, 1). The passive Sdm-f form 
often serves as the passive of Sdm-n-f; hence, when preceded by m&, it has 
present perfect sense (§ 422, 1). 

For mk where the predicate is the old perfective, or else £7 + infinitive, see 
below § 324. 

Lastly, m& may be used simply with a following noun or dependent pronoun 
to indicate what is present; cf. French vozc7. 

Exx. KOJI WS 8 Noole AS mek biryt bprt m rk it-k here is (lit. 
behold) a wonder which happened in the time of thy father.? 

As} w& wi here am 1.3 Cf. French me voici. 


Ops. In a biographical inscription of Dyn. XVIII mz is strangely used before 
the infinitive where we should expect the preposition 47; the constructions in 
question are wz-in-f hr Sdim (§ 470)* and che-n-f kr Sd (§ 482, 1).° 


§ 235. ~- xz, with shortened form ~. z, is the common word for ‘not’; see 


Newoen, 


above §104. For the various uses of the two forms see §§ 105. 108. 120. 134. 
144. 200. 201. 209. 258. 307. 334. 346. 394. 402. 418. 424. 445. 455. 456. 491. 
As we have seen §§ 44, 2; 120, —~ may be followed by a dependent pronoun. 


Oss. In certain cases 2 and 2 cannot be used, and are replaced by the 
negative verb from the stems zmi and tm, see below §§ 342-50. 


§ 236. “S \ Ss zhmn® ‘assuredly’ or the like, may likewise be followed by 
a dependent pronoun. The particle is rare, but examples with adverbial 
(§ 119, 6) and verbal predicates are both found. An example of the latter is 

Oo WoeRkoy SNS Nee zhmn wi pr-wi m Siw of a truth, I have come 
forth from Sais.” 

See below § 324 for an example of ~4mu-+noun + old perfective. 


Oss. Vimn is doubtless connected with the enclitic 4m (§ 253), which has the 
same meaning. In the earlier hieratic exx. —1 is written for wu, see §§ 24; 119, 6. 


§ 2387. =" nit ‘that’ is properly the f. sing. of the relative adjective xty 
used as a neuter (§ 199); cf. French gud ‘who’, gue ‘that’. It introduces noun 
clauses when these are objects of certain verbs (§ 187). Such noun clauses with 
ntt may also follow certain prepositions and, in conjunction with them, form 
adverb clauses (§ 223). For = > 7-t¢ ushering in statements see § 225, and 
for the problematical construction |! 7 in ntt see § 494. The dependent pronouns 


may follow zé¢, see § 44, 2, but in their place are sometimes found the suffixes of 
2nd and 3rd pers. sing., see § 223, end. 
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§ 234 


1 Sh. S. 2. Sim. 
Stut 1, 270. 271. 2755 
if Kah, 29, ani 30, 

3 £6. 90, 1 


2 Westc.6,15. Sim. 
Sin. B 264. 

3 BUDGE, p- 29, 2; 
Lac. 7R. 33, 4- 

SOA NA eee 
perhaps also 23. 1069, 
16. 


5 Urk. iv. 4, 9, cf. 
26.7,16. Perhapsmere 
mistakes of the scribe 
in transcribing his 
hieratic original, 


6 See Rec. 24, 343 


AZ. 43, 159. 


q Hearst 6, 6; with- 
out wi, £, i, a: 


§ 238 


1 Weste.11,7. Sim. 
7b.15; Leas. BI, 36 
(rdt-tw) ; Adm. 12, 2; 
13, 53 Th. T.S. ii, 11. 

2 Westc. 5,2. Sim. 
2b. 9, 23; AZ. 38, 136. 
140; BUDGE, p. 399, 
Qe 


8 Peas. Bi, 111-2. 


4 Adm. 6, 5. 


5 Urk. iv. 658, 8, 
qu. § 455, te 


8 Urk.iv.96. Sim. 
PIEHL, JH. iii. 75. 


7 Cairo 20543, @11; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 12; 
Lutz, 34, 66, 3. 


® Sim. with m, Brit. 
Mus, 614, 12. 


®° Urk. iv. 1090 
Sim. 26. 690, 5 (ai); 


II05, 16; 1109, 3; 
IIIO, 3; IIJ1,11, qu. 
8 


§ 187. 
10 Rhind 22. 
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§ 238. (1) FKA Zz, var. f\, and (2) [P4h Zwy, more rarely {$ Zw, are 


synonymous particles serving to introduce wzshes or reguests; the enclitic particle 
'\ 2 (§ 245) is often used to strengthen them and is particularly common with “wy. 

Examples in the sentence with adverbial (§ 119, 7. 8) and nominal (§ 133) 
predicate have already been quoted. 

These particles are still more frequent with a verbal predicate; so with 
the sdm-f form oa further below § 450, 5, 4). 

Exx. FRAT RRA KRAUSS Alek be détn pr it n py-tn bry: 
kni pray give ye the corn to your palanquin-bearer.' 

RO pelhal Aosta fwy 2 wdi hak r § n Pre O that Thy 
Majesty would proceed to the ile Ss the Great House! ? 

Similarly with the subject placed by anticipatory emphasis immediately 
after 43. 

Ex. FRG Nrolb= NYA] 4: 2 st skims would that a moment would 
destroy! * 

To express an unfulfilled wish the ‘dm-x-f form was used : 

Ex. [RA Ble BAR NCS 2: 7f ir-nt Grwi m try st would that 
I had made my voice (heard) at that moment! 4 

We have seen that  Sdm-f is the usual negation of the Sdm-n-f form (§ 105, 
1); hence 4: 2 Sdm:f is employed for ‘ would that he had not heard!’5 

For 47+noun (or Zw #+dep. pron.) +old perfective see below § 324. 

eee) note that 47 may be used as a noun meaning ‘ wish’, ‘ would-that!’. 

x. FAD No 2 22 2 m-Gek there is no ‘would that!’ with thee.® 
ae an example of 4 2 ‘would that I had!’ as object of dd ‘say’ see § 123. 


§ 239. ©&s= gr, also written © (regularly so in Dyn. XVIII), old form 
| ©&s5 ifr,” indicates what comes next in order, and may be translated ‘and’, 
‘further’, or even ‘accordingly’, ‘so’, ‘then’. This particle is probably derived 
from the verb £7 ‘ fall’, and the preposition Zr (§ 167) is obviously closely related. 

Examples in the sentence with adverbial (§ 119, 5), nominal (§ 133), and 
adjectival (§ 142) predicate have been already quoted, as well as cases where 
a clause or phrase of time with ™-/ is in anticipatory emphasis and is introduced 
by & (§ 178, under m-£2, 4. 5).8 

The construction Zr sdm-f expresses what will be found to happen, what 
may be anticipated, or the like, and is often best rendered by the English future. 
See below § 450, 5, ¢ for the Sdm:f forms used in this construction. 

Exx. The official who acts like this, S =SB= + #\ 8 IS Gr rd fo m 
tz st he will flourish here in this place.® 


SANT yn Wo! or km 5 rs r-I0 r-30 r I now 3+3+35+25 amounts (or 
will be found to deste fOr 
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The same construction occurs also with the subject placed after Zr in 
anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1), when it may conveniently be called the g7-/ 
$dm-f construction. This has always future reference, and hence is closely 
parallel in meaning to the verb-form sdm-£r-f to be considered later (§§ 427. 430-1). 

Exx. © &i aA &r tty h(2)6-f then the vizier shall send. 

Sn FSIS Or f dif in-t(w)-f r cryt he shall cause him to be 
brought to the court.? 

Selo hel Gr-tw nd-tw-s it shall be ground, lit. one shall grind it. 

Note that the emphasized subject, when a pronoun, is a suffix, not a dep. 
pron., and that in the passive only ¢w (not ¢w+subject) follows 4% For gr-tw 
“one says’, see § 436. 

As used before other verb-forms, 47 calls for no special remark. 


§ 240. 1% sw ‘then’, only in archaic or archaistic religious texts and where 
inexplicable as the obscure pronoun treated in the Add. to § 148, 1.5 
Exx. Lb © s—q,| | sw 4x £sw-sn then fell their bones.’ 


LEA mm te sw dt (§ 422) irt nm Hr then was given the eye to Horus.” 


§ 241. |I\\&4h smwn® ‘probably’, ‘surely’ is perhaps a compound from 
sy+m+wn ‘it is as though it were’, and is found with sentences of various kinds. 
An example with nominal predicate has been quoted (§ 133); other examples are: 

—\ 6. arma smun rf htp-f hr snsw-s surely he will be content with 
her worship.® 

INSA>S HSH LB Ie POT sunk r rdit mri bw wrsw ib im 
surely thou wilt grant me to see the place where my heart dwells.’ 

For the construction of this last example see § 332, and note the use of the 
suffix as subject. 


§ 242. > fh 47 ‘so’, ‘then’, var. >, is doubtless akin to the similarly 
written verb ‘to plan’, ‘devise’. Combined with sdm-f it serves to express 
either a simple future event arising out of what has previously been said, or else 
an zmjunction or determination. 

Exx. O that (Zw) thou mayst do as I say; 
y st-s then Right will rest in her place.™ 
aS pihhaceel\ 4 ir-tw Uftiry then one shall act accordingly." 

For the forms of Sdm:-f found after £7 see § 450, 5, a. The construction £7 
Sdm-f is negated by the help of the negative verb ¢m, see § 3.46, 5. 

When the predicate in this construction is adverbial, the copula assumes the 
form &x~ wa-f, as after 2g (§ 118). 

Ex. ~QRQScri" +A & week hne-f ms we then thou shalt be with 
him as one man.}* 


Se ||| hi htp Moet 


Kaa 
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DOL RA AV see 1OO;s 
Sim, Szzt 1, 297. 

2 Urk. iv. 110%. 
Sim, 26; 1111, 12 32, 
Kah, 22, 1-2; Peas. 
Balai t Ogee Lo. 
48, 3-43 87, 9-I0. 

8 £6. 59, 9. Sim. 
20,1445. 3'9 WU rR 
1109, 6. 

* Before Sdm-n:f, Sin. 
B147; 2 Sdm-n-f,Urk. 
iv. 1089, 2 ; Sdm-hr+f, 
Rhind 55; noun + old 
perfective, Si. B75- 
6; Pakert 3; passive 
sin J, Urk. iv. 46, 
6, qu. § 422, 2. 

5 AZ. 71, 50. 


8 Cen. 84, 8. Sim. 
26. 85, 40. 


"Cen: 85, 10. 


8 GARD. Six. p. 59. 


AZ, 35, 10. 


10 Sim. B 158. 


tl Urk. iv. 1074. 
Sim. Adm. 12, 2; 13, 
6; 7b. p. 105. 

2 P, Kah. 29, 43. 
Sim. 2d. 13, 363 31, 
BoD 30910. 44oK+ 
Westc. 9, 17; Urk. 
iv. 655, 3- 


3 P, Kah. 31, 20-1. 


§ 242 


1 P. Kah. 36, 15. 
Sim. 2, 22, 7. 

2 Urk. iv. 1090. 
Sim. Westc. 3, 3. 

8 Urk. iv. 1068. 
Sim. 26. 768, 12; P. 
Kah, 22, 9. 


4 Weste. 9, 14 (el- 
liptical) ; 11, 25 (A¢+ 
iz + noun + Sdm-f (§ 
227502). 

5 Pt. 78-9. 

8 Urb, iv. 83. 


7 Rec. 28, 186; 
GARD, Sin. p. 153. 


§ With nominal 
pred. we find #s¢ ink, 
see AZ. 60, 84; nitt 
ink, see § 223- 
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With the subject in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1) there is hardly any 
perceptible difference in the sense. 

Exx. ~QRASBl VI ye & b:k im inf sw then this thy humble servant 
shall fetch it.1 

PROG! 4-4 ir-k mitt thou shalt do the like.? 


SPM sr Per KH be tw psstw bt-f his property shall be divided.* 

This construction is conveniently described as the 4::f Sdm-f construction, 
and is closely related to the Sdm-k:-f form to be described below (§§ 427. 433-4). 
For £:-f ‘he will say’ see § 436. 


Ops. Other uses of % are unimportant.* 
‘whether... or’® 


Once #?.... &# seems to mean 

§ 248. | ¢, rarely written }{ ¢2,° is always followed by a noun or dependent 
pronoun, and serves to introduce clauses, usually short clauses, of a descriptive or 
circumstantial nature. These may have either adverbial (§ 119, 4) or verbal 
(§ 212, end) predicate. 4 may be ultimately a shortening of [l= zs¢, the two 
particles being identical in meaning and use.?’ See further § 119, 4. 


§ 244. Retrospect.—Reviewing the contents of §§ 227-243, the student 
will find that the name ‘sentence-adverb’ is, on the whole, a fair description of 
the non-enclitic particles. It is strange how many of them help to give future 
meaning to a following sdm-f form—so in, 43, gr, and & when the subject follows 
in anticipatory emphasis, and 2%, 4s, &r, £2, and in part mk when such is not the 
case. The two particles zz and @r bear a close relationship to prepositions, and in 
these and one other case (4) there is an obvious kinship to three similarly built 
narrative verb-forms to be studied later (Sdm-in-f, Sdm-Gr-f, dm k:-f, see below, 
§§ 427 foll.). The non-enclitic particles vary as regards the pronouns which follow 
them before adverbial or verbal predicate;* whereas most (és&, ist, mk, nn, nhmn, 
ntt, hs and ¢) require the dependent pronouns, the three which may be suspected 
of verbal origin (47, sm#wa, and &s) demand the suffixes; in this matter zz and xé¢ 
present peculiarities for which the student is referred to the relevant sections. 


VOCAB UL ARS 


+ AA var. +N 4) 1 wnm eat; ih 43 throw, let go. 


Faye Oi wnume food. Pau var. yi Sw? pass. 
Ss} O wrk anoint. | i ry smn& furnish, adorn. 
LJ wn, 


— — = 
KS var. & Ar 7m weep. : Tah dp taste. 
1 Due to an early confusion in hieratic between the signs + and ef. 
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\ ; 
oa A w)ty messenger, envoy. all as yh hry-pr servant (or like). 
ee irtyw mourning. Ae, a, Gprt what has happened, occur- 
5 rence. 

5 nw mouse. 
ae hs K f DSN s$m condition ; procedure. 
eo i : mnh wax. ees 
mown AI 1 I ; 2 iN $¢z mysterious, difficult. 
note ren ‘ 
nee om habit (f). ae t= \® Mn-nfr * Memphis. 
fu hn box. 
ae RLIUR)S, seve medians 
Ye W Anwét mistress. Nubian people.? 


1 Originally the name of the pyramid and pyramid-city of Phiops I at Sakkarah. The name means ‘ (Phiops is) 
established and beautiful’, 

2 The name has been equated with that of the modern Bedja-peoples of the Eastern Desert and the Sudan. In Dyn. 
XVIII men of this stock were employed as police, and the word practically comes to mean ‘ policeman’. See now 4ZO., 
under No. 188 of On. Am. 


PCR RCISE XVIII 


(2) Transliterate and translate: 

2) Sea ONS SBD Nea4 TAK 
05 SS a Sar ad Get ah NO 
KANE aHes ee Oo AMATIS 
A® SSB NIA om coho et NYS GO) LN San 
fo OM Se dmaINK See 
Refomoet OA KraclolenNeb?, 
Reanest= TINT rm Ni Srna Aa ANY 
) KF ye DOS SoM tNie 

(3) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(1) He wept saying: How evil is this condition in (47) which I am! Would 
that I had never (lit. not) seen this city! (2) If he is ill, thou shalt send to his 


wife concerning it. (3) Now when the messenger of the chief (w7) of the Medjay 
arrives at the Residence, thou shalt be with him like a brother. If he say to 
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Exerc. XVIII 


1 See JEA 34, 12. 


18 Cf. too 2fr-w(2)3 
‘how beautiful’, Pyr., 
Bull. 32, 60. 


2 Peas, Bi 1s) 180; 
Sim, 26. 181. 224. 293; 
B2, 125; Sz. B217. 
260; P. Kah. 30, 39; 
31, 10; 32,6 ; 33, 10; 
Urk, iv, 158, 9. 


8 Tkhern. 6. Some- 
what similarly SZ. S. 
153,qu.§ 188, 1; Peas. 
Br, 276; Adm. 12,1. 

* Urk. iv. 164. Sim. 
2. 363, 7 + 367, 9- 

5 Pr 181. Sim. 
Turin 276, Rec. 3, 119. 

6 See GUNN, Stz- 
dies, pp. 170-1 and ch. 
23. 


™ Pt, 213; Weste. 
9, 6, qu. § 368; Urs. 
iy, 1087, 8. 
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thee, ‘Who shall give me food ?’ thou shalt answer him saying, ‘I will give it 
to thee’. Thou shalt not allow him to express a want (lit. say ‘would that to 
me!’) about anything. Behold, I have furnished thee with fields and (lit. with) 
cattle and serving-men in order that (lit. through love of) thou mayest act 
accordingly. (4) May I serve (s‘dm-f form only) the Lady of the Universe 
(§ 100, 1), so that she may tell me (of) the beauty of her children. 


LBS SON ae 


PARTICLES (continued) 
Enclitic particles (§§ 245-257) :— 


§ 245. \ 7! appears to have a vague exclamatory or interjectional force, as 
may be concluded from its use, already illustrated, after the particles of wishing 
hi: and hwy (§§ 119, 8; 238).* In a few Middle Egyptian passages, for the most 
part rather obscure, it seems to have some such meaning as ‘indeed’. 

Ex. Axec~ LAA sdmw, un 3 sdm-nk thou hearer, indeed thou hearest 
not.? 


§ 246. |v Zz, see below § 252. 


§ 247. ||| és seems to be ultimately interjectional in character and to have 
some such meaning as ‘lo’; the non-enclitic particles 7s and Zs¢ (§§ 230. 23 1) are 
evidently derivatives; perhaps also zsw (§ 232). 


1. One of the main functions of zs is to give a certain impressiveness or 
emphasis to the statements in which it occurs : 

Exx. I®8@= INI RAI A tw Gor-n-k is m sdty hmi thou hast indeed grown 
up as a foster-son of My Majesty.® 

Sm P| flomfofobfe rh-nz is nhh pw W:st 1 know indeed that Thebes is 


eternal.‘ 
JA lo 25 x ii-n is Qt ds-s wealth does not indeed come of itself.° 


alli== 

2. A common use of is is to emphasize the negative word,’ which here 
appears as -— ~ even in cases where ~~ 2m would be expected ; later, however, 
m in this use is occasionally replaced by zw." An example of ~ (|| z zs in the 
sentence with adverbial predicate was quoted in § 120; with nominal (§ 134) and 
adjectival (§ 140) predicate the combination ~ .. | lo} zs... Aw is not uncommon, 
and it was seen in § 134 that here Jw is apt to be omitted as superfluous. The 
use of 2 is to negative an adverb or adverbial phrase has been illustrated in 
§ 209; it is then translatable as ‘ but not’ or, after another negation, as ‘except’. 
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So too ” is may be employed to negative a noun in apposition. 

Bx Lor hwlBibaih.... KIS boib— [bibs tr gmt dite 
m hwrw, n is mitw:k if thou find a disputant .... who is a poor fellow, one not 
thy equal. 

For x zs meaning ‘if not’, ‘unless’ before the §a-n-f form see § 216, end. 

3. Zs may also emphasize single words; so |eQ’S | tw min is ‘to-day 
indeed’,? Rill mtn is ‘behold ye indeed’? Similarly, it is used after the 
independent pronoun in both affirmative and negative sentences with nominal 
(§ 127, 4) and adjectival (§ 136) predicate, tending to confer upon the pronoun, as 
we have seen, the value of a logical predicate. 

4. Further, zs may help to characterize a sentence as a question; see § 491, 2. 

5. When placed after a noun, zs has sometimes the meaning of the preposition 
‘like’: a construction common in the oldest Egyptian,* but of which only a few 
instances have survived in later times. 

Ex. SR RP Se lS tr-wé nf m mit nt ib, nsw is n ntr nb 
I acted for him in loyalty of heart, as a king (does) for every god.® 


Oss. In Late Egyptian zs is often employed like zs¢ at the beginning of 
sentences; however, in the sporadic examples of this found as early as Dyn. XVIII 
is is possibly an interrogative particle, see (4) above and § 491, 2 below. 


§ 248. l= zs¢ ‘lo’ (§ 231) appears to be used enclitically in a few examples. 


Ex. (=| Leff ASI AUS EINK tr tst G2 sdm(w)-k im-f, iw wsht im:f 


lo, as for the office in which thou judgest, there is a broad hall in it.* 


§ 249. & wnt and &~ wunt’ are used after the independent pronoun 
ink ‘1’ in the sense of ‘indeed’, ‘really’; for examples see above § 127, end. 
Though wut and want are probably the f. sing. of the perfective and imperfective 
participles respectively, no difference of meaning is discernible between them. 

Only very rarely are these particles found in sentences with verbal predicate. 

Ex. 6 \@" BFS] want wnnt sdr-ki I was indeed sleeping.? For 
the construction see § 326. 

The particles here treated are, at least for practical purposes, to be distin- 
guished from the wx¢ which means ‘that’ (§ 233) and from the wxé¢ which occurs 
in ~<@_ 7 wnt ‘there does not exist’ (§ 108, 2). 


§ 250. &, m(y),* also written {07,° is occasionally found after imperatives 
or, quite exceptionally, after the s¢m:f form when used to express a wish. 

Exx. ARI mi ny), 26-2 pray come, O my heart.?? 
BLAIR wa? m(y) 76-2 may thy heart prosper.” 
In a few religious texts this my is found non-enclitically. 


Ex. °Dlebee bed 


thou lord of walls.}? 


m(y) ts tw, nb sswt pray raise thyself up, 
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§ 247 


Vee GAS 


2 Sin. B 189. 
8 Adm. 7,1. 2.3.9. 


“ Exx. Pyr. 4b. 5b. 
57 d. 63 b. 220¢. and 
very often. 


5 Urk.iv. 367. Per- 
haps sim. 26. 324, 12; 
Sin. B 223. 


6 Urk. iv. 1092. 
Sim. 26.561, 8; 563, 8; 
Rhind, title. 


7 In Old Eg., see 
Verbum ii. § 978. 


8 Urk.v. U71, 2. 


8 Full writing, Pyr. 
264, 5203 so, too, in 
L. E. and later, V0. 
II, 36, 6. 


® AZ. 57,104; 58, 
17*; Mar. Adyd. ii. 
3°, 33- 

10 Adm.p.t05. Sim. 
Destr. 3.16; P. Pet. 
3116B,12; Hearst tr, 
4, qu. § 252, 2. 

I Meir iii. 3; w is 
restored. 

2 Lac. 7'R. 36, 2- 
Sim. De Buck,i.7,b; 
P. Ch. Beatty X, rt. i, 
43 AZZ, 11. 


§ 251 


1 See Adm.pp.21-2. 


2 Adm. 2,7. Sim. 
Weste. 3, 53 11, 22; 
12, 22; Sinai 90, 12. 


5 Led, 145. Sim. 20. 
142. 143. 


4 Westc. 12, 22. 


5 Seeespecially Pyr. 
1102. 


6 Sin.B45- Other 
exx. S¢zaz go, 5; LAC. 
TR. 23, 99; 28, 9. 


1 Leb.67. Sim. 2. 
148; Sh.S.12; Lkhern, 
9; &. Kah. 3, 30. 

8 BUDGE, p. 266, I. 
Sim. Hearst 14, 12. 

9 Urk. iv. 255. 

10 Hearst11,4. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 480, 7. 

1 Lac. ZR. 18, 17. 

12 Lac. ZR. 19, 313 
60, 5. 


18 Peas. B1, 29-30. 


14 Urk,iv.120. Sim. 
tb. 367, 133 390, 2; 
508, 12, 

18 Adm. 5,14, qu. § 
133; 6, 5, qu. § 238. 

16 Peas. R79. Sim. 
Ist pers. Sh. S. 21. 

7 Peas. R59. Sim. 
ib. Br, 18. 124. 149; 
Adm. 12,5. 14. 

18 Sin. B 43. Sim. 
Peas.B 1,106; Westc. 
9, 415; Miu. X, I, 
6; Adm. 14,14. 
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§ 251. (4) zs? hints that some thought, statement, or the like has been 
overlooked by the person addressed, and conveys some tinge of surprise or 
reproof at this omission. « iy sometimes be translated by ‘surely’. 

Exx. Jefile dase 2 \ | 2 ms Spsw m nhwt Beal nobles are in 
mourning.? 

Ss" )8 RIN Ne Oo 8 wun ms nly im m r§-ht nay, but he who is yonder 
(i.e. dead) shall be a wise man (lit. one knowing things).® 


Oss. For the compound noun zw-ms ‘untruth’, lit. ‘but-there-is’, see above 
§194. In one instance ms is found after mk ‘behold’ and followed by a dependent 
pronoun. 


§ 252. — rf and the related particles.—The preposition 7, combined 
with a suffix, is used enclitically as a particle; the suffix-pronoun originally 
employed was that demanded by the context in each case,° but later the particle 
thus formed manifested a tendency to become stereotyped and invariable in the 
~ vf, var. \— ivf. The literal meaning is ‘as to him’ (‘me’, ‘thee’), but 
the function of these particles is to express emphasis of one kind or another. 


form 


1. py 72 is occasionally found in conjunction with a verb in Ist sing. 
Ex. VY ye ¢@-ki ri wf then spoke I to him.* 


2. —, vk, later often written |= zr-2, with the feminine — 
zy-t, is not uncommon with the imperative. 


Exx. A\ § sdm r-k wi hearken thou to me.’ 

MSE |, dd ir-& wi st tell it to me.* 

KAe 

ofall Ky, 4m ir-t m(y) retreat thou (fem.).° 

With the plural imperative is found I= iv-tu¥ or == 
rarely, the invariable ivf (below 3) usually taking its place. 

After the 2nd pers. of the ‘dvz:f form used in wishes and exhortations, 7-% 
is but rarely found. 


Ex. s/244— 
give thou me my Fe 


rt, varie 


m(2) v-¢ come thou (fem.).° 


— r-tn,}* but only 


=e 
Bari 


nb sgr, di-k rk ni Gti thou Lord of Quiet, 


3. The invariable — 7, later writing | ivf, has several different uses. 

(2) Eire it i found after plural imperatives. 

Ex. OY - sdmw irf tn hearken ye." . 

Similarly after ¥ \ 4 42 ‘ would that’ (§ 238) }° and after ‘dm-f used in wishes.” 
(4) Second, vf and i7f are common in questions. 

Exx, mm SAY in nn rf di-k swzi wilt thou not let me pass ??”” 
SNE TC QUAN Sf wan ivf ts pf mi m m-Ymt-f what will that land 


be like without him ??8 
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(c) Occasionally in sentences with a certain exclamatory and emphatic force. 
So for example after sawn ‘probably’, m& ‘behold’,? and 47-ntt ‘because’. 
Here we must recall the anticipatory use of zs¢ ~f and 7f alone which was 
explained above in § 152; so again after an emphasized word, ex. oll... 
hie ask irf.... int-k ‘thyself .... thou shalt bring’. 

4. =| ~s, with the 3rd f. suffix used as a neuter, is very rare. 

Ex. 8 =| S3sAi, Gorn rs, nn wi hne it happened, indeed, I was not 
with (them).° 


§ 253. u\ 4,° also written o{\ 4" or oK,,® occurs almost only in main 
clauses, where it has the meaning ‘assuredly’, ‘indeed’. Being a particle of 
asseveration, it is frequent in statements, promises, or predictions referring to 
the future. 

Exx. Jefo(Q 42 2 28 twit hm r irt hnti assuredly I will make my 
rowing.® 

FZ OVP el SQ wun-(t) hm hr stp sri he set?) assuredly 1 will 
spread my protection about my daughter.’ 

fim is sometimes found, however, also in statements of present fact, to 
which it lends a certain emphasis.” 

Ex. Suo{[—P= TPS Ae BS, RS, Gr hm nfr wihib nhm wi m* mut 
nay, good indeed is the clemency which has saved me from death." 

So too 4m may occur in an 7/clause with which some alternative condition 
is contrasted. 

Ex. Jou Q\YrQyo....... \=}i-e Yo iv hm gmk ....ir swt gwvk if, 
on the one hand, thou findest ..... ; if, on the other hand, thou findest...... +8 

Oss. Hence, doubtless, is derived the non-enclitic particle xzmn (§ 236), which 
has much the same meaning. 

§ 254. 1} swt is used in statements in order to mark a contrast, and 
corresponds to English ‘ but’. 

Exx. I do not know the number thereof .... (§i3 QR Ie LURK twit 
swt r-kwi bw nty st im but I know the place where it is." 

If thou do not let me go forth vindicated (certain evil results will follow) ; 
(=P AS ir svt di-k pr-t but if thou cause me to go forth. 

Occasionally the adversative swt occurs in a mere clause or phrase, not 
qualifying an entire sentence; in this case ‘however’ is the closest translation. 

Exx. Greet our entire household, {\fi[=h3842  msdd-i swt though I may 
dislike (it).® Lit. while I am disliking, however. 

Let all that is good be done with them, —"}8 Sl) Raya vn swt rit 
sw: kst but without letting a boat pass.!’ For the construction see § 307, I. 
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§ 252 


1 Ex, AZ. 35, 16, 
qu. § 241. 

2 Sh. S. 10. 

3 Adi. p. 97. 


4 Westc. 7, 8; for 
tnt-k see § 450, 4. 


5TSh; S130. 


8 Urk. iv. 225, 13; 
285, 15. 

7 Weste. 8,7; Eo. 
5 Ke 


8 Sin. B76. 203. 


9 Westc. 5,7. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 344, 17. 


10 Urk.iv. 225. Sim. 
26. 285,15; 7h. 7.8. 
i. I0. 


11 In past narrative, 
Sin. R15, qu. § 66, 
end. 


12 Sin. B 203. Sim. 
26.76; Peas. R61 (mk 
hm); Leb.151; Adm. 
1359; Ur&.iv. 231, 7. 


13 74.110, 1-3. Sim. 
WACK ER. 14, 01a533 
BUDGE, p. 147, II. 


14 Westc. 9, 3. Sim. 
Sin. B37; Peas. Bi, 
124. 


18 NAV. 65, 13. Sim. 
Lac. 7R. 2, 48 ; Stud 
1, 225; 4, 79; 2d. 30, 
13; Urk. iv, 1110, 15. 


16 P. Kah. 36, 42. 

17 Berl. AL. i. p. 
256, 5. Sim. Peas. 
R 128, with At + in- 
finitive. 


§ 254 


WAL Ay OE ils ay 
opp. p. 88. Sim. Peas. 
B 1, 283.307; Urk.iv. 
26,12; 1074, 10. After 
imperatives, Peas. R3; 
Br, 81. 


2 Cairo 20503, 1; 
Brit. Mus. 1164, 9. 12. 

2 Rec. 37,139,1.36. 

3 Urk. iv. 344, 11; 
EDLO 73 


* BH. i. 8,15. Sim. 
Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 20; 
Sin. B2ig; Hamm. 
110, 7; Urk.iv. 1105, 
ey, 

Dy Pa ive 573,004 
Sim. 2d. 168, 12; 171, 
II; 172,13 174, 9; 
Hamm. 113, 10. 

OSB 47 al Im. 
PD RTS) PEAS.) Biksili gs 


7 Stut 1, 281. Sim. 
26. 279. 

8 Ex. Cairo 20099, 
2, qu. p. 55, top. 

® Berl, AZ. i. p.258, 
19; Cairo 20539, 1.6 
21; Urk. iv. 1105, 7; 
Urk. Ve 24, 93 26, 12; 
28, 10, 


10 Louvre C 14, 12. 


2 Munich 4, 6-7, 
qu. § 468, 3. 


12 Sin. B114, with 
note. Sim. GAYET, 
Temple de Louxor 63; 
AZ. 57, 6*. 


8 Peas. B 1, 180. 
Sim. 2. 201; £0. 2, 
3; Pt. 274, qu. § 495. 


MU rk, ¥. 30. 
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In a number of examples sw¢ has little or no force, merely, introducing 
a main clause or indeed an entire narrative. 
Ex. 3838 Yo\\r dai swt, di-i sdm:tn 1 speak, I cause you to hear.! 


Oss. Sw is doubtless ultimately identical with the indep. pron. of the 3rd m. 
sing., for in Late Egyptian and Coptic ¢f acquires a like adversative meaning. 


§ 255. & gri, early also (& igrt? rare variant 5 -4},”* in inscriptions of Dyn. 
XVIII sometimes written &,* takes the place, in Middle Egyptian, of Old Eg. 
5 gr (rarely |& igr), which hardly survives later except as an adverb meaning 
‘also’, ‘(not) any more’ (§ 205, 1). Hence the proper meaning of gv¢ was doubt- 
In use, however, gv¢ has a much weakened 
signification; the nearest English equivalent is the ‘now’ which claims the 
listener's attention, but frequently it is best left untranslated. 

It stands at the beginning of new paragraphs. 

Exx. “$2{ 7 NaRN& ir-ni ert rnput m hks m Mi-hd now I spent 
years as prince in the Oryx-nome.* 

QPS es Om PES AS tw grt brp-n nf hmi mnw 33 wrt My Majesty 
undertook for him very many monuments.° 

Also at the beginning of descriptions or explanatory comments. 

Exx. }o$S~ loo he vir pw grt, nn sn-nwf he is a god who has no 
equal (lit. second).° 

won I BBS FONT EASON SB 2 ort han baby nb imy hiwf 
himt ky hsty-- no prince in his time destroys what another prince contracts for. 

Gr¢ is found even at the very beginning of narratives.® It occurs frequently 
in the phrase (> ir grt ‘now as to.....’ with some emphasized word (§ 149).° 

An example may be quoted where gv¢ is used exactly like the adverb gr 
‘also’ (§ 205, 1); this example confirms the relationship of the two words. 

Jan ann > 1 7 nm mw grt they do not wash off through water 


sowal tt 


either (07 also).?° 


less likewise ‘also’, ‘moreover’. 


Oxs. Jw grit is a common combination; a case may even be quoted where it 
introduces indep. pron. + participle, the construction of § 227, 3.11 7st grt, see § 231. 


§ 256. © {4} ¢v, sometimes shortened to ¢, -{ ¢y, seems to express surprise 
or indignation, and may be translated ‘forsooth’, ‘I wonder’, or the like. 

Ex. ~O yh? {Tee x ink tr smxf 1 am not, forsooth, a confederate of his.’ 

Such examples are, however, exceedingly rare. Zr is. common, on the 
other hand, in questions. 

Exx. = QoL {o\PhR, tk tr sdm hr m wherefore, pray, dost thou not 
hearken ? }3 

Koo fT tt TIER Sal m ty) sn nn n ntrw imyw-bsh who are they, 
these gods who are in the presence ? !* 
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PT L®ASAPLS ZI) sy ty pw wat Smt-k hr-s which, pray, is the road upon 
which thou wilt walk ?? 

The interrogative pronoun °¢{ fér,2 ‘who?’ ‘what?’ (§ 497), also written 
Of Sh pt,> ° {4h pty,t and more fully cB 2 { pw-tr,> BZ) {Fh pw-di,* is evidently a 
compound of pw and ¢7; for pw alone as an interrogative ‘who ?’ see below § 498." 

A strange employment is also found in which a suffix is appended to ?¢7, 
apparently in apposition to a preceding 7 ‘who ?’ 

Ex, om {=] xm tr-k i who art thou that hast come? Perhaps lit., 
who, pray, (namely) thou, has come ?* For the construction see above § 227, 3. 


§ 257. Accumulation of particles.—Finally, it must be pointed out that 
Egyptian is by no means averse from accumulations of particles. Examples 
will be found in many of the above paragraphs; compare, for instance, ist 7f 
§ 231; mtn is § 247, 3; br hm § 253; so also mk fr, mk grt and many others. 


INTERJECTIONS 


§ 258. The number of Egyptian words which can definitely be classed as 
interjections is very small. Here belong, in the first place, the words | 4}, (Aj 
z and mj, 4%, which occasionally accompany the vocative, see above § 87. 
Closely related to the latter is probably m4) Zy, which may best be translated 
‘hail’, ex. mg" Zy wh ‘hail to thee’? (fn yh ‘hey’ is a still rarer 
interjection exhorting to movement or the like." We have discussed és¢ ‘lo’, mk 
‘behold’, and 4, Awy ‘would that’ under the head of non-enclitic particles or 
sentence-adverbs (§§ 231. 234. 238). Here, for want of a better rubric, we may 
place }¢4) déw ‘yes’ !* and the rare use of ~~ 2x for ‘no’. 

For interjectional sentences beginning with an adverbial phrase, see above 


§ 256 


' Urk, v. 168, 12. 
Sim. 25. 172, 2. 43 
173,135 177,13» 

2 Sin. B 122. 183. 
261. 

8 P. Kah. 5, 6. 

4 Rhind 36. 39. 51. 

5 Mission, i. p. 219. 

CT Adi. 35076 133 
4, 6. 

1 Urk. iv. 1078, 13; 
1079, 1; 1081, 16 
(collated). 

8 Urk. v. 148, 3. 
Sim, 26. 165, 6; 171, 
Tis 


9 Urk. iv. 1088, 10; 
1092, 13. 


N/E A n1Os 10934 
5; £. Kak. 30, 403 
Szut I, 269. 


10 Sz, B 274. 


LIOR YL d8h, TINE 
Paheri 5. 


12 Westc.8,14; Adm. 
6,13; AZ. 43, 42. 


8 Peas. B1, 200. 


§ 153. Sentences consisting only of a noun or of a nominal phrase (§ 89, 2) may 
also be regarded in this way. On the interjectional ° 4y ‘whata....!’ see § 258 4,€—— 
below, p. 427. 


VOCABULARY 


All By ms bear, give birth; form, fashion = dsr drive away, dispel. 
(statue). Aes 
Toh n@ protect, rescue, m-¢ from. =A 


= | smi make true. 


IAN 4h sm& forget. 


X 4h $n conjure, exorcize. 
awn, 


sty cause to mount up, bring. 


_ xs wake (intrans.). 


=H var. ah 4sf oppose, repress, 


repel; with z, punish. 
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Vocab. EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
RS) dm be sharp, sharpen; det. ny Sy, rhib disaffected, envious, 


pronounce, 7# a name. lit. downward inclined of heart. 
PANGS a an Asiatic. TERNGS) hk magic; also plur. 2kw. 
. CN 
es, paty a bowman, foreigner. Lae Gfty enemy, opponent. 
ay ! pst neni of gods, company of AEE OTK kkw darkness. 
nine gods. A ; 
snty incense. 
Risto wi, en tea HS 
mihet tomb.) x (H var. i sat fire, flame. 
TPS > > 
a iS —» “twe poison. \\o var. X, mt who ? what! 


1 The use of the sign for m7 here indicates that the initial ¢ of the stem ¢A¢ has changed into #7. See Sphinx 13, 157. 


EB XS EUR US BE Oen i 


(2) Transhterate and translate : 


() (PPO TFN AT SPAIN SES Tl 


al Sea i ae ae ees 


So SRT Tee | ee eal ae 

— PRHlSOIS—$ALS] = ie 
SMONA  @ (Hl sh eb bob ALS SS 
FS INSIH 11+ Sb 8 op ALE Ue) GIN 
SEY) MEA obl sell BANS eS 


(4) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration: 

(1) The overseer of priests Harhotpe says: I adorned this tomb for my 
father anew, in order that (x-mrwt) his name might be firm and flourishing 
therein for eternity. (2) O Isis, if thou allow this child to live, I will give to 
thee incense upon the flame; but if thou take him from me, I will not allow thee 
to receive offerings upon the altar, I will not allow thy name to be pronounced 
in thy temple. (3) Would that he would give me my clothing! (4) If thou 
awake in peace, Great-of-Magic* awakes in peace. (5) They fashioned a statue, 
the like of which had not been seen since the time of the god. (6) Shall this 


peasant be punished for this evil word ? 
2 See above, p. 65, n. 8%. 3 Wrt-hkyw, name of a female divinity, identified with the crown of the Pharaoh. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Deo ON. XX 


NUMBERS? 


§ 259. The writing of the numerals.—A vertical stroke | is used for 
che units, and special signs for the various powers of ten. The seven signs 
employed are as follows :— 


I | 10,000 } 
TO, Nn 100,000 «= 
100” § 1,000,000 Wy 
1,000 { 


The higher values are written in front of the lower, and to indicate the 
numbers between 1 and Io, and between any power of ten and the next higher 
power, the signs in question are repeated as many times as is necessary. Hence 
we find Sfp f))L2s"" for 152,123,? Wears for 966. 

The word for ‘million’ ¥ 44, which was also used for ‘many’ (§ 99), early 
fell into disuse; probably as a consequence of this loss, a new method of 
expressing the higher values was occasionally employed. 


y iF (100,000 x 4) + (10,000 x 7)= 


Exx, “ 100,000 X IOI = 10,100,000.4 a 
1 Web td 


470,000.° 

In hieratic the tens and units, when referring to the days of the month, are 
invariably laid on their side, ex. ©c== sw 78 ‘day 18’. Traces of a similar use, 
though as regards the units only, are sometimes found in Middle Kingdom 
hieroglyphic, exx. [F2°== “py (x) st sw 18 ‘first (month of) inundation, day 18’;7 
{ine ROE 5 Aryw rnpt, sw 5 ‘the 5 (days) upon the year, day 5’ i.e. the fifth 
epagomenal day,® beside {2=¢$ 9 .° The horizontal position becomes thus 
associated more with ordinal than with cardinal meaning; in hieratic texts this 
position is apt to be found in the words for ‘third’, ‘fourth’, etc., ex. -0, @ j-7w 
sp ‘the third time’.?° 


§ 260. The names of the numbers."'\—Very few of these are written 
out in Middle Egyptian, though an example of §° saw ‘two’ and another of 
©, gmt ‘three’!® may be cited. Since, however, derivatives involving the 


™=pi i! 
names of the numbers sometimes occur, e.g. |=", ¢/d¢ ‘a four’, ‘a quartet’, 


NN ee@ Lmnw ‘ Eight-town’, i.e. El-Ashmfnén in Upper Egypt, it is desirable 
for the student to become acquainted with them. The transcriptions given below 
are based on phonetic writings in the Pyramid Texts and elsewhere, or else on 


inferences from Coptic ; a few details remain uncertain. 
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§ 259 


} See K. SETHE, 
Von Zahlenund Zahl- 
worten bet den alten 
Agyptern,in Schriften 
ad. Wiss. Ges. Strass- 
burg, 25. Heft, 1916. 


2 Urk. iv. 630. 
3 Urk. iv. 666. 


* Harris 73, 5. 
5 P. Kak. 8, 19. 


6 P, Kah. 12, 6. 


7 Stut 1,283. Sim. 
2b, 277. 299. 


8 Stut 1, 305. 312. 
® Stut 1, 297. 


10 Peas. Bi, 139. 
Sim. 24. 194. 240, 266. 
290; £, 86, 20. 


11 See AZ, 47, I. 
12 AZ, 45, Pl. VI, 
12. See, too, JEA.16, 


19, 1. 8, 
13 4Z. 45, Pl. VI, 


13. 


§ 260 


1 See SETHE, Py. 
iii, p. 9, 1216. 


2 Urk. iv. 139. 


8 Peas. Bt, 161; 
Ork, iv. 18, 1. 33 19, 
13. 

4 Sin. B 266; Zo, 
ea IRM Gm 


5 Stut 3,13; Weste. 
10, Io. 

6 Adm. 12, 14. 

1 Eb, 100, 2. 

8 P, Pet. 1116 A, 
58. 

9 Sh. S. 129. 

10 Weste. 4, 136 

1 rk. iv. 660. 

12 P, Pet. 1116 A, 
ror. 

a8 STi RES rnput 
54, AZ. 47, Pl. I, 6: 
hrww 4, Hearst 10, 
4. 13. 

14 Hearst11,14. Sim, 
Rhind 4t. 

18 Weste. 5, 9. 

18 Urk, iv. 688. Sim. 
sb, 698, 7; 699, 5. 6. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
I we( yw) 10 md(w) 100 S¢ orig. perhaps sxt 
2 snw(y) 20 [dbccy ? ?] 1,000 
3 gmt(w) 30 mb; 10,000 @ér 
4 faw 40 hm 100,000 hfn 
5 aiw' 50 diyw 1,000,000 4% 


6 Sréw or Sisw 60 §r(syw) or $i(Syw) 


7 Sow) 70 Sfb(yw) 
8 4£mn(w) 80 bmn( yw) 
9 psd(w) 90 psdyw 


The bracketed consonants fell away at different times, mostly early. All 
the units, except ‘zwy, which is a dual, have a masculine ending w; from 3 
upwards they were plurals, but in Middle Egyptian, having mostly lost the w, 
they are already treated as singulars (see below § 261). The tens, from 50 
upwards, are plurals of the units. The word for 100 is fem. sing., but the 
higher numbers are masc. sing. 

We know from various sources that the units had fem. forms as well as 
There existed also a set of collectives corresponding to the English 
etc.; an example from Middle Egyptian is '';'#'diwt 


masculine. 
‘triad’, ‘trio’, ‘ quartet’, 
‘a set of five’.? 

The way in which combinations of tens and units (e.g. ‘ twenty-five’), etc., 
were expressed in spoken Middle Egyptian is largely a matter of conjecture, and 
cannot be discussed here. 

Unlike the other numbers, ‘ one’ is ps written out, m. <* we,$ ie ea, wet,* 
Derivatives are: 43x we(w) ‘be alone’, <\ wrty ‘sole’, ‘unique’, “{"p'ca werw 
‘privacy’, ‘solitude’. 


§ 261. Construction of the cardinals.—The numeral follows the noun, 
which, as a general rule, exhibits the singular form. 
Exx. “Vl mh 7 one cubit.5 # Il s 2 two men.® 
4—|| msdr-f 2 his two ears.” 1 rnpt 20 twenty years.® 
j—Rdw tan a 


45 =< £nkt ds 100 one hundred jugs of beer.!° 


al | law 
= )T] dmi ¢: a thousand towns." 
Bf s oe ten thousand men.!* 
Frequently, however, the noun shows the plural form; not, however, (a) with 
the numbers 1 and 2, (4) nor yet, as a rule, in indications of me or of measure, 
Exx. 7,9, lll sp g four times. ~90 91 st-hmwt 20 twenty women. 


aS ,°,,, ¢2w 678 six hundred and eighteen (head of) cattle.’ 


hfsw 75 seventy-five snakes.° 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE CARDINAL NUMBERS 


When the noun and numeral are accompanied by a demonstrative or 
possessive adjective, this adjective is made to agree with the noun in gender, 
though it always shows singular number, even when the noun has the plural 
form. 

Exx. Y% \ #1 2 5 2 the two men.? 

1°... Arw 3 pm these three days.? 

BD does te tt Lket 6 the six Lekat of corn.? 

DK BAD SB p22 Zrdw 4 my four children.‘ 

When no noun is present, the adjective is singular and masculine. 

Exx. |I|,". 7 fa these three® YA "l Zs 27 the twenty-one.® 

Only in the case of the numbers 100 and 1,000 does the demonstrative follow 
the gender of the numeral, without reference to the gender of the thing that 
is numbered. 

Exx. (G7 & ¢ z00 the hundred loaves.” S¥ is feminine. 

¥i\o, Ll 2? 4 1,000 the thousand loaves.? 7? is masculine. 

What has been said above of the demonstrative applies equally to the 
word for ‘other’. 

Exx. ||} fl yh || 4v z4sy 6 another six Nubians.’ 

=" Kee St v-s2 kt $t one hundred (years) after another hundred.” 

The explanation of the puzzling facts set forth above is given by Old 
Egyptian and Coptic. It thence becomes clear that the method of writing the 
numeral after the word denoting the thing numbered was purely graphic; 
doubtless it was borrowed from book-keeping, just as £6 is the regular symbol 
in English account-books for ‘six pounds’. It is just possible that Egyptian 
measurements like mh 4 were sometimes read as mh fdw, lit. ‘cubit, four’; but 
if so, this manner of reading was merely derivative and a reflection of the manner 


For °°? see below § 266, 1. 


000 


of writing. 

From the evidence which we possess it is plain that in actual speech the 
number always preceded the noun numbered. The only exception is suw ‘two’, 
which was pronounced after its noun, cf. Coptic J-son snau ‘the two brothers’. 
In all other cases the noun indicating the thing numbered came at the end. 
When the number is relatively small, the noun is in the plural and in apposition to 
the word denoting the number ; with the highest numbers (see below § 262, 2) the 
noun numbered is in the singular and introduced by m or x. The word denoting 
the number is in all cases a singular noun (the units were originally plural, 
but early became singular, § 260), and hence the accompanying demonstrative 
and possessive adjectives and the word for ‘other’ are always singular. The 
variability in gender which they exhibit when the number is a low one is due to 
the fact that the units had masc. forms when the following noun in apposition 
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§ 261 


ILD AG aa 8 
Sim. Ur&. iv. 1106, 12. 


2 Seut 1, 296. 
S Peas. R6, Sim. 
Rhind 77 (28). 


4 Urk.iv. 1070. 7’ 
and plur. noun, Westc. 
3,173 9,7; 1.4. kK. 


vs. 4, 8. 


5) Peass Bits Tait. 
8 Rhind 62. 


7 Rhind 65. 
8 Rhind 76. 


® Semnah Disp. 1, 
12. 


10 Stzet 4, 25. 


§ 261 


1 Urb, iv. 1069. 
2 Peas. R46. 


3 Urk, iv. 650. 


4 Westc. 8,3. Sim. 
2b. 6, 3. 


5 Peas, B1,9. Sim. 
76. 81-2; Sé#ut 1, 287. 

6 Siut 1, 288. Sim. 
7b, 285. 


7 Cairo 20003. Sim. 
76, 20006. 20009, &. 
20011. 20012, 20053. 


® Cairo 20004. Sim. 
7h. 20007. 20012, 2. 
20046. 


® Urk.iv. 539; 1058, 
15. Sim. hh: x kr 
(sing.) Lac. 72. 78,9. 

10 Urk. iv. 306. 


WM Sebekn. 7. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 893, 15 with 
2 for nt. 


12 P, Turin 137, 3. 


18 MARUCCHI, Gli 
Obelischi,1.Sim.Ann. 
29,7,8,z3nhrw; B. 
of D. ed. NAv., ch. 
125, Intr. 3, some 
MSS , p3 42” ntr. 

M OUrk. iv. 175. 

18 Urk. iv. 740. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


The rules for the demon- 
strative, etc., become intelligible when we realize that what is written p72 rdw 4 
was read p3:2 fdw, hrdw ‘my masculine four, (namely) children’; ‘my four cows’ 
would have been ¢2y-z fdt, ikwt ‘my feminine four, namely cows’, though written 
Liyi thwt (or ikt) g. On the other hand, with the hundreds the demonstrative is 
always fem., since $¢ ‘hundred’ is an unchangeable fem. noun; 4 ‘ thousand’ is, on 
the contrary, masculine, and consequently any adjective agreeing with it would 
have to be masculine. likewise. 


was masc., and fem. forms when that noun was fem. 


§ 262. The construction of the lowest and highest numbers.— 
1. The word for ‘one’, when written phonetically, as a rule follows its noun. 

Exx. =2\9 dmi we one city.? 

hee wtf wet its one side. 

Or else it precedes it and is connected with it by the genitival adjective. 

Ex, jam fous we nm mtn one road. 

At a later stage of the language, the last-named construction gives rise to 
the indefinite article; an early example is Jl~~4 4D Cex eee m Reksw ‘a ship’. 

‘One of (several)’ is expressed by wr m. 

Exx. +") ~i% we m nin © one of these asses.’ 

Sh \=—~— we im-tu nb every one of you.’ 

For the use of wt to convey superlative meaning see above, § 97, end: and 
for its meaning ‘one’ as contrasted with ‘other’ see § 98. 


2. The words for 1,000 and 1,000,000 are sometimes written before their 
noun, which is usually in the singular, and are connected with it either by the ™ of 
predication or by the genitival adjective. The same doubtless held good of the 
words for 10,000 and 100,000, but here we have no evidence. 

Exx. [\\ 25 4 m ¢ Ane athousandof breadandbeer.’ Abbreviated writing ]2.° 

[a Dm {T Gk pr n rnpt this thy thousand years, lit. of year. 

AW oO m{{{ 7 22 pn x rnpwt in this million of years.’ 

Similar writings occur where the word for 100 is involved. 


Exx. ‘| [7) 720 nt §3-t? one hundred and twenty thousands-of-land (a land- 


measure). 

PCT lan] A 22 365 2 ntr the 365 gods.! 

In late Egyptian the construction with ~(y) has been extended also to the tens. 
Sporadic examples may be found from Dyn. XII onwards. 


Ex. mel 35 n rnpt 35 years.) 


§ 263. The ordinal numbers.—1:. For ‘first’ © dy, varr. ®, §, the 
adjective from ® /% ‘head’, is used and follows its noun. 
Exx. ef sp “fy the first time.* =} )® wdy¢ H¢ the first campaign." 
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EXPRESSION OF THE ORDINAL NUMBERS 


2. The ordinals from 2 to 9 are formed by the addition of an ending m. 
© -nw, f. © -mwt to the stem of the cardinals. 
to the numerals, exx. 4 2-zw ‘2nd’ (m.), 6/4 
writings are found, ex. &',' 


©) 
uncommon.? 


As a rule this ending is appended 
6-nwt ‘6th’ (f.), but a few phonetic 
Gmt-nw ‘third’;' Yo Su sx-nw ‘second’ is not 


When used as epithets these ordinals may precede their noun. 

Ex. 205 4-zw sp the fourth time.® 

KYseYy, mm sn-nwt-f ist in his second office. 

This is the older use; the second example shows that a suffix may be 
attached to the ordinal; so too in the adverbial phrase %y ||, 27 sx-nw-sy ‘again’, 
lit. ‘for its second (time sf)’,> and compare &ty-f in § 98. 

Later, the ordinal follows like a true adjective. 

Exx. ©'5'(UO s/f 3-nw hb-sd his third time of Jubilee.¢ 

YS 2 ot wayé 6-nwi the sixth expedition.’ 

Less commonly, the ordinal precedes its noun and is connected with it by 
means of the genitival adjective. 


Ex. "'4'—~( s-nw 2 46 the fifth festival.® 


3. From 10 upwards, the ordinals are formed with the aid of the participle 
m. \ mh, f. “\ mht ‘filling’, ‘completing’; the compound thus created follows 
its noun. 

Exx. }4],_ A wdyt mAt-ro the tenth campaign, lit. the campaign completing 
ten (campaigns).° 


§ 264. Use of the cardinals as ordinals.—-In dates like {g'7, G20c= 
hst-sp 2, (2bd) 2(-nw n) 2ht, sw 18) it seems certain that the numbers after the 
words for ‘year’ and ‘day’ are cardinals, though in sense they are ordinals.” 
Similarly we might write in English ‘ year two’, ‘day eighteen’ whilst meaning 
‘second year’, ‘eighteenth day’. The month-number in Egyptian was, on the 
contrary, almost certainly an ordinal, and it is probable also that the word for 
‘month’ (762) was omitted in speech and —» 2 inserted before the name of the 
season. Though “~~, i.e. ‘first month’ 
is invariable in hieratic !* and occasional in hieroglyphic," in the latter it is often 
replaced by { ¢y ‘first’, very rare var. ©} exx. [== “py () smw ‘first (month of) 
summer’ ;' | = dpy x 2h ‘first (month) of inundation’.1* A very late hieratic 
text has correspondingly '!!'°=\ \™ 4-nw 2 Sm ‘fourth (month) of summer’ ;*™ 
the Dyn. XII writing fie R17 at least shows the ~. The thirtieth day of the 
month was described as lo crgy1® (also -y§o! and =\l\4,”° the full phonetic 
writings — al) =| Mo” being rare in Middle Egyptian) ; this word again 
points to an ordinal meaning for the cardinal numbers of the days. For the 
general system of dating, see Excursus C at the end of this lesson. 


This emerges from the following facts. 
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§ 263 


Pl. 6, 
1,12, Sim. Siz. B47; 
Sh. S. 42. 

3 Peas. 
Sim. 2. 
£6, 86, 20. 


4 Siut 3, 20; the 
sign for ¢?¢is uncertain. 


‘Bie 
224. 


194. 
226; 


5 Urk. iv. 4, 93 5, 
10,3 T0;)3. 


& Urk. iv. 590. 

7 Urk. iv. 689. 
Sim. BUDGE, p. 327, 
14; 328, 1. 5. 9. 13. 


8 Urk. iv. 741. 
Sim. 7. 740, 17; 
Hearst 2,3 = Eb. 86, 
19. 


ONO rks) ive 700s 
Sim. 26. 716, 13; 721, 
10; BUDGE, p. 377, 
53 378, 2. 


10 P. Kah. 12, 6. 

1 See Unt. iii. 92. 
96. 
Ma eas YANO 
PERI OVE WE ote 
iv. 44, 8. 12. 16. 

138 rk. iv. 45. 

4 LD. ii. 150 f- 

16 OUrk. iv. 648, 93 
649, 3- Sim. Cairo 
20026, 

16 Louvre C_ 166. 
Sim. Hamm. 114, 2; 
L. D. ii. 150 f. 

16% p. Leyd. 1 32, 45 
a{unpubl.) qu. MOLL. 
Rhind, p. 73. Sim. 
Br. Thes. 271. 447. 

17 Louvre C1. Sim. 
Hamm. 113; 3- 

18 P, Kah. 15, 133 
23,1; Urk.iv. 771, 7- 

19 Cairo 20541; Urk. 
iv. 823, 16; 836, 2. 

20 Cairo 20026. 

21 Brit. Mus. 155. 


32 BUDGE, p. 252, 5+ 


§ 264 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Cf. perhaps 5p 2 
‘a second time’, Peas. 
B1, 88 


2 Sebekkhu 17. Sin. 
2b, 13; the sense seems 
guaranteed by the 
late Abbott 4, 15. 

2a TEA. 25,167; for 
m ‘ together with’ see 
§ 162, 7A. 

2> Zahklworte, p.60. 


3 Siut 1,302. Sim. 
Sinai 139, 8. 


We shall see below (§ 265), in dealing with the fractions, that there too the 
cardinal numbers have ordinal meaning.!. Much more doubtful is the following: 


By © aA ROMA | Sal D chen-d Gad-kwi br ims m 6 n knw I sailed 
downstream in the escort (lit. in following) with five others of the Residence.? 
Lit. perhaps ‘as six’, the text seeming to say he was six or represented them ; 


hardly ‘with six forhere as has recently been suggested.* 


§ 265. Fractions.—The commonest method of expressing fractions in 
Egyptian was by the use of the word = 7 ‘part’, below which (or partly below 
it in the case of the higher numbers) was written the number described in 
English as the denominator. Thus (|, ~s ‘part 5’ is equivalent to our 3, 
ee nnn, *-276 ‘part 276’ to our 335. 

For the Egyptian the number following the word ~ had ordinal meaning ; 
ii s Means ‘part 5’, i.e. ‘the fifth part’ which concludes a row of equal parts 
together constituting a single set of five. As being the part which completed 
the row into one series of the number indicated, the Egyptian 7-fraction was 
necessarily a fraction with, as we should say, unity as the numerator. To the 
Egyptian mind it would have seemed nonsense and self-contradictory to write 
7-7 4 or the like for $; in any series of seven, only one part could be the 
seventh, namely that which occupied the seventh place in the row of seven equal 
parts laid out for inspection. Nor would it have helped matters from the 
Egyptian point of view tohave written*, yy) igi inn nin 2-7 (+) 7-7 (+) 7-7 (+) 7-7; 
a writing which would likewise have assumed that there could be more than 
one actual ‘seventh’. Consequently, the Egyptian was reduced to expressing 
(e.g.) # by (+) 2. For more complex fractions even as many as five terms, all 
representing fractions with 1 as the numerator and with increasing denominators, 
might be needed; thus the Rhind 6 A Oa papyrus, dating from the Hyksos 
period, gives as equivalent of our 4 the following complex writing: .77, ee nn, 
Ree tii 8889 M40 v-244 7-488 ats ‘Staiztcietsi' It is not generally 
known that the same cumbrous methods of expression were in common use with 
the Greeks and Romans. It would seem also that a relic of them survives in 
the use of English ordinals in the names of our fractions, though we speak of 
‘one-third’ and ‘three-fifths’ without any qualms. | 

For 3 the Egyptians used the word <= gs, lit. ‘side’. In place of hiero- 
glyphic ||, hieratic employs x, which was originally read 4sé ‘fraction’ (par 
excellence), but later understood as r-fdw ‘part 4’; rarely x or + occurs in hiero- 
glyphic, ex. [45 [/A51—5x Anke, st? 1m ds £ ‘beer, 1 stz-vessel of 4 of a pint’. 
Similarly, where the hieroglyphs have (|, 7-7 ‘3’, hieratic has a sign 4”, which 
may presuppose a hieroglyphic* =, probably to ibe understood as ‘one part’ (out 
of three). 
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FRACTIONS 


Though the Egyptians were unable to say ‘three-sevenths’ or ‘nine- 
sixteenths’, yet they made a restricted use of certain fractions which appear, 
at first sight, to stand on the same footing: a great réle is played in Egyptian 
arithmetic by the fraction <= rwy! ‘the two parts’ (out of three) i.e. 2, and 
a very rare sign I’ 7-3 (perhaps to be read 4m? rw) can be quoted for ‘the three 
parts’ (out of four), i.e. 3.2 These ‘complementary fractions’ represent the parts 
remaining over when ‘the third’ or ‘the fourth’ is taken away from a set of 
three or four, and indeed their existence is practically postulated by the terms 
r-3, r-4. But we must be careful to note that in 7-7 = 2 the numeral isa cardinal, 
not an ordinal, and that the expression means ‘the three parts’ and was not 
construed, as with ourselves, as meaning ‘three fourths’. In ordinary arithmetic 
the only complementary fraction used was 3. Compare in English ‘two parts 
full’, i.e. two-thirds full, doubtless a survival of the old Egyptian way of regarding 
the same fraction. 

Some examples of the symbols above explained may now be quoted fror 
the Rhind papyrus and elsewhere: 


MCAT S IN 544434+3.— 584 
=x Wrai, 2+34+3 435+ = 2% (half of 53 just quoted).* 
Were Naar Ml 2434+ Staa tae tee = 257" 


Jom Seen noe MN fe ir krw n hwt-ntr r-360 pw Gnt rnpt as for 
a temple day, it is the three hundred and sixtieth part of (lit. out of) the year.° 


Timm EN | 7-9 2 9 m1 the ninth of nine, namely one.’ 


oN 2 Sy 6s eT it 8 
mun ee. 2H ¥-ION Y-1O-f 2 of 3; of 3 of it. 


Ste a 


§ 266. Other kinds of fractions; weights and measures.—In their 
measures for corn and for land, the Egyptians appear to have preserved a more 
primitive kind of fractions obtained by halving. In discussing these, we shall 
deal also with the terms for weights and linear measurements. 


1. The corn-measure.’—The symbols employed in this, as shown in the 
accompanying cut, are derived from the ancient myth according to which the eye 
of the falcon-god Horus, often depicted on the monu- 
ments in the form 4, was torn into fragments by the 
wicked god Seth. Later, the ibis-god Thoth miracu- 
lously ‘filled’ or ‘completed’ (mf) the eye, joining 
together the parts, whereby the eye regained its title 
to be called the Si Koss was, ‘the sound eye’. In 
accordance with this myth the sign <4 was used for 3, 
o for 3, — for i, > for ;4, \ for 34, and {for 2,;. These fractions together add up 
to $2; presumably the missing 2; was supplied magically by Thoth. 
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§ 265 


1 In hieroglyphic, 
Urk. iv, 630. 637; 
MarR, Karn. 34, 22. 
For the reading see the 
Sign-list under D 22. 

2 VARILLE, Karnak 
Z, Pls. 27. 28. See 
further Zahlworte, p. 
98. 


3 Rhind 34. 
* Rhind 34. 
5 Rhind 42. 


6 Stut 1, 285. 
1 Rhind 43. 


8 Rhind 46. 


® See in general 
PSBA. 14, 4231-35; 
SETHE, Zahlworte 80; 
MOLLER, Hieratische 
Paldographie, i. pp. 
66-7; ii. p. 62. Later 
discussions, AZ. 65, 
425; 66, 33. 

10 See AZ. 48, 99. 


§ 266 


1 Urk. iv. 756, 8; 
Puy. 36, reversed ; 
hieratic also seems to 
reverse this sign. 


3 Stut 1, 279; 
Rhind 44; Urs. iv. 
429, 12, 


3 Puy.35; Urk. iv. 
720, 7+ 

* Puy. 36. 

Seas a5 ie eee 
Boul. xviii. 47; Rhind 
32, 6. 7. 

8 Rhind 35. 37- 

7 P. Kah. 18, 26. 
30; Rhind 64. 

8 Rhind 82, 11. 

® P. Kah. 15, 65-7; 
Urk. iv. 763, 9. 

10 PSBA. 15, 306. 

11 Ork, iv. 667, 14. 

 Rhind 41-6; P. 
Louvre 3226, 4, 9. 

13 MOLLER, AiZera- 
tische Palaographie, ii. 
p- 62. 

14 In hieratic only; 
the transcriptions are 
conjectural, see PSB A. 
13, 533- 


15 In hieroglyphic 
Sinai 139, 8. An 
isolated case where 4 
is employed for 334 
hkit, see Rhind 82, 7. 


16 Rhind 82,10. Sim. 
Rec. 28, 69, down to 
ztx7, seeJEZA. ix, 91. 


17 Rhind 82,6. Sim. 
P. Boul. xviii. 47. 


16 Rhind 4t. 
ib. 43. 


Sim. 


1 P. Kak. 15, 50 
Sim. 26. 15, 52; £. 
Pet. 1116 A, vs. 101. 
179. 


2 Urk.iv. 195. Sim. 
26. 762, 3. 6; Mar. 
Karn, 33. 

as ue! iv. 429. Sim. 
Puy. 36. 

3 PGR aaa: 
Sm.21,10; seefurther 
W2lb.Comm., 61,n. 2. 
The word 4g also Siut 
1, 292; Westc, 12, 4. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


With the exception of < $,! no hieroglyphic examples of this notation have 
been found before Dyn: XX, but the hieratic equivalents are of frequent 
occurrence. These are regularly employed in connection with the ZeZa¢-measure 
(2é:t), written [4,0 6,3 4,4 )e@% :®,° or -@,‘ rather more, as emerges from 
recent measurements of the 477 (see below) thana galion = 4-54 litres; but they also 
serve as fractions of the ‘double Zefat’, written {2))2@,® })s@,° £,1° as well as of 


the ‘quadruple Aekat’ written once in hieroglyphic : )\” 


\ Sa 


sD 11; 1 
1 in hieratic reoutasle 


and later, less correctly, ;18 the quadruple 44:4 makes its first appearance in 
the Rhind mathematical papyrus (Hyksos period) and was much used at a later 
date, then becoming known as the 2,0 éf¢ ‘ o7pé’, Greek otdu. 

Fractions below %; of the ZeZat, whether single, double, or quadruple, were 
indicated in terms of the > vo-measure (7) of #5 ~ =7o* ss = 555 Mekal; to avoid 
confusion with the ordinary fractions like (|, 3, 1,  (§ 265), the multiples of the 
vo-measure were written as ||, |!', and !!!';1* for 5 vo, being J; Zekat, { is written. 
For quantities smaller than the vo-measure itself the ordinary Gators were used. 

We must next describe the curious way in which multiples of the /efat- 
measure were indicated in hieratic; | -®, 1,@ stand respectively for 100 and 200 
single, double, or quadruple Aekat, and with | -@ as a basis 100 x $= 50 4ekat is 
written -®<; similarly «x stands for 100 x 4=25 Aekat,™ while -@: and oi 
represent 10 fekat and 20 f#ekat and the units are denoted by mere dots, e.g 
sDoo= 2 hekat, -w°o°=7 hekat. 


fefeze} 
0000 


Exx. )@e=|x3008 o pla hh £1 ESE A A(T (3 7) =504+10425 +844 
hekat (=80 ro) +35 hekat (= 20 r0) + & hekat (=5 v0)+1 ro+3 7 =93 hekat 1062 7 
= 93332! hekat = 93% hekat.'® 

Bo) Demat hbst : 1 hkst 21 62 3 # (3 r) 2 = spelt, Zekat 
100+ 50+ 10+6+3 hekat (=160 v0) +3 pees r0) +35 hekat (= 10 ro) + 33 
ro = 166233t = 1662 hekal." 

Aanine® 48 kkit = 4800 hekat.® 

Only very rarely are the fractions for 
the Horus-eye notation. 

Ex. ;Dooo hhit § 2 2=50+24+5=52% hekat. 

In hieroglyphic, on the other hand, multiples of the Zekat seem to have been 
expressed with the ordinary notation. 

Exx. 2h,G8800''' it Smee hkst 645 corn of Upper Egypt, 645 Aekat.®° 

PAG OOO = dem hkit 88 fine gold, 883 hekat® 

In Dyn. XVIII the ‘sack’ 47 (rare variant ft) * comes into vogue 
as the multiple 4 of the quadruple 4efat=16 single Zekat. One, two, or three 
quadruple Zekat (the o7fé of Dyn. X X) are expressed, as previously, by dots, and 
fractions of the quadruple ZeZat by means of the Horus-eye notation. 
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; and 3 substituted for the signs of 


MEASURES OF CAPACITY AND LENGTH 


Exx. {Qs™) ofthe dn(r)i Zést her 20 2 dates, quadruple Zefat, 20 sacks and 


2.1 A somewhat strange way of expressing (4 x 20) + 2 = 82 quadruple 4ekad. 


IRR te SD GQO— FL 8464 226, mnt hhet 1+2 +244, iv nx der 
Ios 3 $+ crates (?), 226, content 12 4ekat, making (§ 422, 3) 105 sacks and 32 
hekat.? 

It seem$ evident that the ‘sack’ (47) of Dyn. XVIII was a modification of 
the ~\ q 47 ‘sack’ of 5 quadruple, or 20 single, AeZa¢ mentioned in the Rhind 
mathematical papyrus.® 

A jar "os knw ‘hin’ used for liquids (beer, milk, honey, etc.),* but 
apparently also for grain,® is shown by the Rhind papyrus to have contained 3 
hekat ;° actual inscribed examples average about -503 litre. Other vessels 
employed as liquid measures were named <6 ds (especially for beer),? \y'""s 
hént (wine, incense),* |Z, $6 sé? (a very small measure for beer),9 —=% 7n,!° var. 
(3 mni" (oil, incense); the size of these has not been determined. 


2. Measures of length.!?—Measurements of small objects are given in 
terms of the cubit of about 20°6 inches= 523 millimetres * and its subdivisions, 
1 cubit being equal to 7 palms or 28 digits. ‘Cubit’ is ~\,* ~\1° m4, abbrev. 
—116 417 or —s;18 ‘palm’, i.e. palm-breadth, is 2A $5f,9 abbrev. A,2° —; 2 
‘digit’, i.e. finger-breadth, is | dr. A much less often mentioned linear measure 
is the “feq wdiw ‘ nebzu’, lit. ‘pole’, perhaps equal to 12 or 14 cubit.2% 

noe) Pa WS] 5Z0-Gr:f mh 1 $sp 3 m mw cw then it 
(the serpent) swallows 1 cubit and 3 palms of the great waters.”! 

You are to make 5+ of a cubit..... LK Me eH lexan gf 32, 7 af 
137; Amd, ssp 5, d6c half of it is 33 (palms), one-fourth of it is 13 4 (palms) ; total, 
5 palms and a digit. Here the digit is represented in hieratic by x. 

“AMI A h) 72 4, ss 4, doe 2 four cubits, 4 palms and 2 digits.” 

The chief multiple of the cubit was the | 4¢ ‘rod’ of 100 cubits, also called 
oi hs Gt x nwh ‘rod of cord’. 


Exx. [Big sRet— TEPPER oP R% swsh-mi wet n wdhwi m ht n 
nwh 21 | made a wide road (lit. made wide a road) for my offerings consisting 


of 21 rods of cord, i. e. 2,100 cubits.*4 


Whe fy oS ll tht x Gt io r Gt 2 a field of 10 rods by 2 rods. 

A much larger linear measure was the | © ®Bm==) i/vw ‘river-measure ’,” 
the Greek ‘schoenus’, now estimated on good grounds at 20,000 cubits = 10°5 km.?" 
However, in one place a smaller z¢vw occurs in conjunction with the £2 ‘rod’, and 
with two fractions of this which we shall find below as measures of area :— 

The distance between stela and stela on the hill east of Akhetaten Y= 

mene | erm na itrw 6 bt rmn hsb mk g makes 6 itrw, 13 rods and 
4 cubits.27 For zvw 2 ‘makes’ see § 422, 3. 
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§ 266 


1 P. Louvre 3226, 
4, 9. Sim. P. Pet. 
1116 A, vs. passim. 
In hieroglyphic Urk. 
iv. 667, 14. 


2 P. Louvre 3226, 
29, 2. 


3 Rhind 41. 43. 


5 Rhind 83. 

& Rhind 80, 8r. 

8s Ann. 40, 80, a 
recent computation. 

7 Stut 1,302; Peas. 
Br, 84; P. Kak. 26, 
3.133 Rhind 71. 

8 AZ. 45, Pl. 8; 
Rekh. 6; Urk. iv. 718, 
6. 


SMSC ls NGOae ns « 
Kah, 26, 4. 14. 

10 Urk, iv. 699, 15; 
TS; ge 

M Urk. iv. 713, 18. 

WU PSBA. 14,4033 
MOLLER, Hieratische 
Paléographie, i. p. 65. 

18 See JEA. iv. 136. 

4 Hamm. 114, 14. 

16 Urk, iv. 425,17; 
459, 9. 

16 Bersh. i. 14, 1. 

17 Urk, iv, 640. 

18 BH, i, 26, 200; 
Crk. iv. 373, 9- 
19 AZ. 59, 

Rhind 56. 58. 
20 *PUAGH. 23,30. 


208 See the Sign-list, 
under D 48. 

20> Cen. p.93; Wo. 
II, 243, 9; 244, 2; 
HAYES, p. 36. 

21 4Z.59,47*. Sim. 
P. Boul, xviii. 4. 

2 Rhind 58. 

2% 47.509,44*. Sim. 
Arm. 93. 

2 Urk, iv. 133. 

ab ‘Rhind 49. Sim, 
AZ. 59, 44° 

26 See AZ. 41, 58. 

26" BORCHARDT in 
Festschrift... . Leh- 
mann-Haupt (Janus, 
1921), 119; see also 
JEA. 3°, 33- 

27 Amarna v. 26, 18- 
19, see 20, p. 33, n. 8. 
According to BORCH- 
ARDT, here perhaps an 
itrw of 5,000 cubits. 


44%; 


§ 266 


1 See PSBA. 14, 
410; SETHE, Zahi- 
worte 74; MOLLER, 
Hieratesche  Paldo- 
graphite, i. p. 65. 

2 Urk. iv. 6, 8. 15. 

5 Stut 1, 313. 


* Sebekn. 7, qu. § 
262, 2. 

5 Stut 1,313. Sim. 
tb. 325. 

6 P. Kah. 21, 3 
Sim. Rhind 48. 53. 


1 P, Kak. 2%, 19. 
Sim. Rhind 54. 55. 

8 See PSBA. 14, 
435- 

9 Mar. Karn. 34, 
30-1; the same sign 
reversed, D. e/ B. 81 


% Berl. AJ. i. 72, 
O. K 


10 Peas. B T, 166. 
Sim. Cairo 31, 652, see 
WEIGALL, Weights, 


pl. 6. 

11 Urk, iv. 692. Sim. 
2b. 630. 637. 638. 

12 Urk. iv. 630. 637. 

18 See SPIEGELBERG, 
Rechnungen aus der 
Zeit Setzs I (Strass- 
burg, 1896), Text, p. 
8 


7. 

§ Rhind 62. 

18 AZ, 43, 45. Con- 
firmed by a papyrus in 
author’s possession. 

16 AZ. 43, 35. Sim. 
tb. 43, 39; P. Boul. 
Il. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


3. Measures of area.'—A set of fractions obtained by halving, like the 
fractions of the corn-measure, was used in connection with the 7 sé¢, the Greek 
‘aroura ’, this was a measure of 1 square &het (see above, 2), or 
100 cubits squared, i.e. 2735 square metres, or roughly 2 acre. The fractions 
of the sé#¢ are — rmn =i stit, x hsb =} st#t and & s7=% stzt; in Middle Egyptian 
they have been found only in hieratic, but of the three hieroglyphic forms derived 
from Ptolemaic texts two, namely -—s and x, certainly were used in Middle 
Egyptian, since they-occur as measures of length (see above, 2). Smaller parts 
of the aroura are expressed in terms of the — m& ‘cubit’, i.e. a strip of land 
100 cubits in length with a depth of 1 cubit = ;35 sé¢. A measure of ten arouras 
is written ] Gz, lit. ‘thousand’, more fully [=| (Gs-¢s) ; 4 an abbreviated writing is |. 

Exx. {SII +44 & 2, stet 2 twenty-two arouras of field.® 


im 1 = (G+?) 4 st#t 2 rmn forty-two and a half arouras.* 
eT e* st 8 £43 mh ro FZ 8% arouras, 108 cubits; or 89,825 square 


Varr, =-,2 3: 


am 


4. Weights.’—From Dyn. XVIII onwards the weight employed for 
metals of all sorts was the — =° dbx ‘deden’, (originally —o,™ less correctly — =, 
phonetically =J=?°) of to 0 {2 kat ‘kité’; actual weighing shows it to have 
amounted to about 91 grammes, or a little more than 1,400 grains. 

Ex, (A= WENN S = hd din 761, kdl 2 silver, 761 deben and 2 kité.” 

For weights smaller than the £7¢é the ordinary fractions were used.” 

The values of different articles were in Ramesside times expressed in terms 
of deben and kité of gold, silver or copper.1* For Dyn. XVIII there is not much 
evidence of the kind, but in one or two documents we find articles valued in 
terms of the debe and the ‘seal’ 9 (once written phonetically (9A> stéy 14) ; 
the latter was equivalent to 4, deben.! 


Ex. Yao 9 Li, 22 1, irw n Sty 8 1 ox, making 8 seals.’ 


VOCABULARY 


\— 4 Zmn Amin, the god of Thebes. 


j\S= Wid-wr the sea, lit. the 
nee 

great green. 

Sees mee 
sb, ve kw provisions, revenue. 


Nally Bt _ ‘kyw members of household. 
5 yh wapw butler. 
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| 2st divide. 
ihe G measure (vb.) 


LJ§— Sh sbh cry out. 
aes &f uncover. 


ass sw length. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Vocab. 


er, rngw victuals. lee skw breadth (from stem wsf). 
J ne @:t (or wd@zt) remainder, balance. ae Ed var, are C1 stp-s? palace. 
nm mnt quantum, fixed ration. ™ CI su ergastulum, magazine. 
ee yh manct nurse. al thn obelisk. 

Pa | r#¢ amount, number (m.). Mh dmd (old dmg) total. 


= ; : 
Lm SUR hfzw snake. a? Wee, Peer jue. 
Hi) QO gue (for £— gurt) 

harim. *  ¥bn various (adj.). 


NA 


oe am fine gold. 


1 In this and the perhaps identical word for ‘ prison’ (above, p. 146) the spellings vacillate between Av and hart, 
partly owing to the similarity of hieratic ¢— and 4. Both words are probably derived from 47, ‘restrain’, 


Porn GIYS E XX 
(2) Study the following excerpt from a papyrus of accounts relating to the 


Royal Court (Dyn. XTIT) +? 


SeeT SMTi so | SA 
ee ae 1 I ell, co a Ye NO Saag = 
Se ey 5 
ae cated ee pall issenm MALAI 
a l oo", Th om mon oil BOANVS « £888anm VA 11 
Aw, 
Meo i lelll joes See - §S 
WWW ey 3 NWN LZ a 
MWA oa NWA, 
datas Na Sy AZ ea Le tal 
=< ————) 
ays Sar 1 DB BA! | bawm ISnnm AAAN San | 
o—l MM, aN SA B ih my Milt ANI It 
Pee 4 50 Ft Ari Aart 
a, <A), (A poy Sse ANN 
mown OD ane o—] ww Leal ae ee ® enn mn! 
an? al 14 )q # eeeni it omit 
mown Baa, von BS iii A 3 CEA A 
ANNAN ‘a'a) 
Me = Eire. Bee a AlN aalll 
(os) 
Wi by 
b, Vt <6 
2 P. Boul. XVITI, 31, printed exactly as in the original. Words there written in red are here underlined. Several 
readings are disputed, the hieratic containing difficult ligatures. 3 Rather uncertain on account of the unexpected -y. 
* This rubric is the heading to what follows and was inserted after the word for ‘total’ in order to economize space. 
5 Others read EE om y ® Others read Phan eae 7 An error for 144. 8 An error for 1. 
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Exerc. XX EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


hsb thw n nb (¢.w.s.§ 313, end) x hst-sp 3 (bd) 2(-nw nm) 2h, crky. ae ee 
rht ‘kw n nb (0. w. s.) 2 hst-sp 3 (36d) 2(-nw n) ht, crky 1680 BS 
in (§ 422, 1) nf m ast nt hit-sp 3 (sbd) 2(-nw n) ht, sw 29 200 
in (§422, 1) 2m cnhw(?) nsw innw (§369,4) m hwt-ntr nt'Imn 100 10 
dmd, Sim bnt rt pn. 1980 145 
diw (§ 422, 1) x stp-s(s) mek n wdpw n hnt 625 “45 
mnt(?) nt sne ddt (§ 369, 4) x rmt pr mntwt 630 61 
mnt(?) nt sue ddt (§ 369, 4) 2 hyw Cssw S25 38 
dmd | 1780 143 (ste) 
ast ¢ 200 ae, (sec) 
ACCOUNT OF THE REVENUE OF THE Lorp (I. p. h.) of yr. 3, ee 

second month of inundation, last day. yee Bante 


Amount of the revenue of the Lord (I. p. h.) of yr. 3, second 
month of inundation, last day 1680 135 

Was brought to him as balance of yr. 3, second month of 
inundation, day 29 


200 
Was brought to him as king’s victuals (?) which are brought 

from the temple of Amin 100 10 
Total. 1980 145 

EXPENDITURE OUT OF THIS AMOUNT. —— —— 

Was given into the palace at the entry of the butler of the 

harim 625 45 
Ration of the ergastulum which is given to the people of 

the house of the nurses 630 61 
Ration of the ergastulum which is given to the ordinary 

members of the household 525 38 
Total 1780 143 (szc) 
Balance "200 Te (szc) 


(6) Write tn hieroglyphs and in transliteration : 

(1) It happened (on) one of these days I heard a noise and uncovered my 
face and found it was (fw) a snake of (zy-sw, lit. it was of) 10 cubits in its length, 
(2) Thou (tk) shalt divide for them 133 Aekat! of corn. (3) Year 7, first 
month of summer, day 1 under the Majesty of the Horus ‘Great of Might’ 
(2 6:w), King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nema‘ré‘, Son of Ret, Ammenemes,? 
tribute of the prince (w7) of the Medjay, 265 deden of gold (lit. gold, 265 deden). 


L hkeot 1+44+4544435+H. 2 For these royal names see above, p. 74, bottom. 
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(4) He went to the door a fourth time, and found no one there. (5) He gave 
her three-fifths of all his possessions (@¢). (6) The twelfth hour of the night. 
(7) They cried out with one voice (lit. mouth). (8) He was the third of these 
three (write ‘third’ and ‘three’ phonetically). 


Eee RS: US. C 


The Divisions of Time and Method of Dating." 


The Egyptian year ({ ~f¢) was divided into 12 months (¢°@ +d) of 30 
days (So rw), completed to 365 days by the addition of the five so-called 
epagomenal or ‘added’ days ({=-e} 5 sryw rnpt, § 259). Though for dating 
and calendrical purposes generally the year of 365 days perforce served as the 
basis, there was clearly a tendency to regard the year as of only 309 days ; thus for 
purposes of calculation the daily income of a temple is stated as ;$5 of the yearly 
revenue.? In dating, the ial was further divided into three ‘seasons’ (= {0 ¢r) 
of four months each: 1. 2 #4, var. So, ‘inundation’; 2. (26 pr¢ ‘winter’, 
presumably the season of the ‘emergence’ (#7) of the fields from the water ; 
3. —==—© Smw ‘summer’, daringly guessed to mean ‘deficiency (wv) of water’. 


°“ @a 


The word for ‘day’ used in dates seems from Coptic to have been sw, not 
hrw ;* the plural [Il $,°, swzw (?) is not infrequently found written out in Middle 
Egyptian with the meaning ane 4 Similarly the word for ‘ year’ used in 
dates is not {7 zp, which never has © as a determinative, but {g, which we now 
know to read 4:¢-sf; in Ast-sf the round sign is the ideogram of 5 sp ‘occasion’ ; 
only at a late period is the ordinary determinative of time © substituted in this 
word for @. We shall have more to say about the meaning of /#¢-sf below. 

The way in which the numerals are indicated in dates has been studied 
above in §§ 259. 264. We may now give one or two examples :— 

{ell yese? S| KO GF) Lat-sp 2 (26d) 3(-nw n) st sw 1, br hm n n-sw-bit 
N-msct-Re year 2, third month of inundation, day one under the Majesty of king 
Nematré< (i. e. Ammenemes IIJ).° 

Monn so tof Dod VAN Maule 7 Get-sp 24 (1d) a(-new n) prt, créy, 
hrw-hb mh-10 n 'Tmn m Tpt-swt in year 24, second month of winter, last day, tenth 
festival-day of Amin in Ipet-sut (i.e. Karnak). Note that, as often, the king 
(Tuthmosis III) is not mentioned. This date occurs in the midst of a sentence ; 
at the beginning of a text the preposition ™ is never used. 

[SWiIrad® By (x) 2ht, wht-rnpt, hb Hnmw first month of inundation, 
opening of the year (=day 1), feast of Chnum.’ 

Very rare writings of the regnal year are seen in {"\' Z#t-sp 30 ‘year 30’; 
{Onn Htsp 44 ‘year 44’;° {Toll ) Ait-sp 33 ‘year 33'."° 


8 
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Exerc. XX 


1 See in general 
K. SETHE, Die Zeit- 
rechnung der alten 
Aegypter im Verhalt- 
nis 2u der der andern 
Volker,in Nachrichten 
ad. k. Gesellschaft a. 
Wissenschaften  2u 
Gottingen, Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 1919-20. 


2 See Stut 1, 285, 
qu. § 265. 


8 Not ssw as for- 
merly read; see the 
writings Wo. iv, 57. 

4 Adm. 11,4; Urk. 
iv. 112, 12. 


5 Hamm. 43. 


8 Urk. iv, 836. 


1 Urk. iv. 823. 

8 Cairo 20516. 

9 Leyd. V 4; sim. 
Urk. iv. 606, 6. 

10 Rhind, title, 


Excurs. C 


1 Forall that follows 
see now J/EA. 31, 11; 
fundamental is Uz. 
3, 60-100. 


2 Unt. 3, 79 
3 Stnai 16. 


4 Disputed by EDEL 
in JNES. 8, 35; a re- 
ply to appear 2é. later. 


5 In Dyn. XII, how- 
ever, coregencies were 
common. 


® The following 
paragraph has been 
re-modelled to meet 
the objections raised 
by O. NEUGEBAUER in 
Acta Ortentalia, vol. 
17, to Ep. MryvER’s 
thitherto generally ac- 
cepted views in his 
Agyptische Chronolo- 
ge, Berlin, 1904. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


On the strength of the testimony already quoted the student will have 
concluded that the Egyptians dated their inscriptions by the years of their kings’ 
reigns; throughout the whole of the Pharaonic history no use was ever made of 
a continuous era. Even the numbering of the regnal years was, however, a 
secondary development.! In the earliest Dynasties each separate year was 
named after some conspicuous event that happened in it, e.g. ‘the year of 
fighting and of smiting Lower Egypt’. In the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties this 
ancient method of dating survived in a modified form; an event which occurred 
biennially was the census of the cattle, and this became the standard event by 
which the years were dated. Examples are {91§2—Sa—f[otac Zit sp 14 tnwt 
th twt nd ‘beginning of time 14 of the numbering of the oxen and of all small 
cattle’ (like sheep and goats) ;? {{\s_en)||, 4:4 m-Gt sp 18 ‘the beginning after 
time 18’.3. Note that in this last date, which appears to refer to the 37th year 
of Phiops I (Dyn. V1), the words ‘nwt ik twt nb are omitted as obvious and 
unessential. Still more would this be true when the census of the cattle came 
to be taken every year, as may possibly have happened towards the end of the 
reign of Phiops II. There is no definite evidence that a census of cattle ever 
occurred annually, nor do we know precisely when the ‘times’ (sf) in question 
ceased to be biennial; but certain it is that henceforth 4:/-sp meant ‘year’ in 
dates—the reading 4st instead of rzp¢ is proved by the variants _9},q and {},q 
for {g in texts of the Ptolemaic temple at Edfu.* 

There is testimony to show that in the Middle Kingdom and earlier the 
Pharaohs dated their second regnal year from the New Year’s Day (wt-rnpt= 
1st day of 1st month of inundation) following the actual day of their accession, 
and that their first year consisted merely of the odd months and days after the 
demise of their predecessor.> In Dyn. XVIII, however, a new system came into 
vogue and continued until at least the end of Dyn. XX: year 1 was dated from 
the actual day of accession and year 2, accordingly, from its anniversary in the 
following civil year, so that the civil year now always contained parts of two 
regnal years. 

Grave consequences resulted from the fact that the Egyptians used a civil 
year of 365 days, whereas the astronomical year has approximately 3654 days.° 
Since they never resorted to intercalation of a day such as we carry out in leap- 
year, it followed that four years after the coincidence of the beginning of the 
astronomical year with the beginning of the civil year New Year’s Day of 
the civil calendar would already occur one day earlier than the event which 
marked the beginning of the astronomical year. In about 120 years the civil 
year would be a whole month in advance of the astronomical year, and in about 
1460 years, when the civil and astronomical years would again coincide, any 
given annual astronomical event would have fallen in turn on every different day 
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of the civil calendar. It must have been early recognized that the Nile began to 
rise afresh about the same time (near July 19th of the Julian calendar) that the 
brilliant star Sirius (the dog-star), after having been invisible for a prolonged 
period, was first again observed in the sky shortly before sunrise. Consequently 
this latter event, described by modern astronomers as the heliacal rising of Sirius 
and by the Egyptians as S3\ y% prt Spat ‘the going up of (the goddess) Sothis’, 
came to be regarded as the true New Year's Day (\fy wht-rnpt ‘the opening of 
the year’), i.e. [S2° chy (x) #h¢ sw 7 ‘first month of inundation, day 1’. Had this 
event always formed the beginning of the Egyptian civil year, the Inundation 
season (742) would have corresponded roughly to middle J uly—middle November, 
Winter (f7#) to middle November—middle March, Summer (saw) to middle 
March—middle July. Owing to the above-mentioned defect in the civil year, it 
sometimes happened that the real summer fell in the winter of the civil calendar, 
and vice versa. We know on the authority of Censorinus that a coincidence of 
the civil New Year’s Day and the heliacal rising of Sirius took place in A.D. 139, 
and thence it is calculated! that a similar coincidence must have occurred in 
B.C. 1317 and 2773. In the period covered by this book three records of Sothic 
risings have come down to us, namely from an unspecified year of Tuthmosis ITI 
(11th month, day 28),? from year 9 of Amenophis I (11th month, day 9),? and 
from year 7 of Sesostris III (8th month, day 16). Combination of these dates 
with those previously mentioned yields as the approximate corresponding years 
B.C. 1469, 1545, and 1877; the two first dates fit in admirably with other con- 
siderations, but the third has been thought by some to allow too small an, interval 
between the Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

In the Aramaic papyri of the Persian period and in the subsequent Greek 
and Coptic documents from Egypt the twelve months are no longer numbered 
and allotted to one or other of the three seasons, but receive names derived from 
certain feasts. The month-names in their Greek forms are Thouth, Phadphi, 
Athyr, Khoiak, Tybi, Mekhir, Phamenoth, Pharmouthi, Pakhon, Payni, Epiph, 
and Mesoré. To translate ~S30'''as ‘the 5th of Pharmouthi’, as many scholars 
still do, is a gross anachronism, the more reprehensible since some of the origi- 
nating feasts were in Dyns. XVIII-XX celebrated not in the month to which 
they gave their name, but on the first day of the following month. Thus Dyn. 
XVIII inscriptions inform us that the feast of Ernitet, who gave her name to 
Pharmouthi, took place on the 1st day of the rst month of summer,’ not in the 
4th month of winter. A calendar from year 9 of Amenophis I gives the entire 
series of month-names in similarly advanced positions,’ whereas another calendar of 
Ramesside date ® shows the names in the places accorded to them in Greek times. 
Unsolved problems present themselves in connexion with these facts.? Clearly 
the only scientific course is to render /,; 0 as ‘fourth month of winter '.° 
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Excurs. C. 


1 The figures here 
given are taken from 
Winlock’s article in 
Proc. Amer. Philo- 
soph. Soc., 83, 447, 
where most of the 
recent literature is 
quoted. 

TOM Z ANE eee 

3 #b., calendar at. 
beginning. 

4 AZ. 37, 99- 


5 See AZ. 43, 136. 
& Dt. Kalender- 
imschr. 38; cf. L. D. 
Text, ili. 283.. 
7 Above, n. 3. 
8 Ann. 43,179. 
® See my discussion 
in Rev. 2’ Eg. 10, 9- 
31, a reply to Kk. PAR- 
KER in The Calendars 
of Ancient Egypt, 
Chicago, 1950. An 
additional piece ofevi- 
dence EA, 41, 123. 
10 It may sometimes 
be convenient to abbre- 
viate as ‘8th month’ 
or simply ‘ viii’. 


Excurs. C 


1 Doel B. 114. 
2 Def B. 116. 


8 Exception, Urk. 
iv. 655, 14. 

AVEO ANS 2: 

BVA O.0 50; 520 srl 
Carn. 14. See, too, 
AZ. 71, 86. 


58 STRICKER in 
Oudh. Med, 1948, 57, 
nD. 2. 


6 Sin, R 20. 


7 L. BORCHARDT, 
Altdgyptische  Zett- 
messung, Berlin 1920, 
in E. VON BASSER- 
MANN-JORDAN, Die 
Geschichte der Zeit- 
messung und der 
Uhren; a brief ac- 
count, R. W. SLOLEY 
in JEA. 17, 166. 


8 Cuass. Ass. p. 
146. 

2S. (SCHOTT, 22 
altag. Dekane,in Stud. 
ad. Bibliothek War- 
burg, pt. 19; see, too, 
SETHE, of. cit. p. 98. 


10 See SETHE, Das 
dgyplische Verbum, 
Leipzig, 1899-1902, 
and for the present 
lesson especially vol. 
i. §§ 314-482. General 
theory, see Some As- 
pects, 4 ff. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


The Egyptians were the first to divide the day into 24 hours (Oxo wnw/, 
var. Ko); there were twelve hours of the day and twelve hours of the night. 


Exx. x67_\n"_© wnwt mht-10 nt hrw tenth hour of the day.’ 
Koo. BIT wnwt 4-nwt nt grh fourth hour of the night.’ 


O0a as 
These hours, which had their own religious names, were used mainly for 
Ordinary parlance made shift with such 
phrases as (\* JO ™ aw; ‘in the morning’ CP © [Lo gh zw x sty-r ‘the time 
of perfume of the mouth’, i.e. time for the mid-day meal;°* ffl\§eJ\\ svt 
‘supper’ >2 {OUT + & x fewy ‘at time of night’.* The Egyptians seem 
to have had no very precise instruments for measuring the hours, and the hours 
of the day were longer in the summer than in the winter.’ 
possible to fix the length of a short space of time to which the name \\en #4 


‘minute’, ‘moment’ was given. 


religious and astronomical purposes.? 


Still less was it 


In conclusion, reference must be made to the ‘decans’, the 36 constellations, 
or parts of such, which rise at particular hours of the night during the 36 different 
periods of ten days constituting the year. These periods or ‘decades’ are named 
according to the calendar months in which they occur, with the addition ‘first 
decade’, ‘middle decade , and last decade’, exx. (\G20n@ (26d) 3(-nw m) sft, 
hrw (?) 10 thy, on$ hrw (?) ro hry-ib, one hrw (?) 10 kr-phwy 
decans have their own names, which have survived in Greek ;*® examples are 


I NN Gk. uaz, TT] Gk. Xdov, = Gk. Epa. 


The various 


[ES 5:0) Ne ead 


THE VERB (INTRODUCTORY) ” 


§ 267. Verbs of different classes.—In dealing with the sam-/ (§ 39) and 
Sdm-n-f (§ 67) forms it served our purpose to regard these as built up from 
unchangeable verb-stems, to which the necessary inflexions were appended as 
suffixes. Only in the case of the verb wz ‘be’ were we compelled to admit 
(§ 118) the existence of different forms of the S¢m-f, namely & wun-f and S— 
wn:f, each with its own particular range of meaning. It has now to be learnt 
that, while unchangeable stems are in the majority, they are by no means 
universal; in other words, that wz is no isolated case. 

A classification of Egyptian verbs is therefore required, and the basis of 
this must be the mu¢adbzlity or tmmutability of the stem. A second mark serving 
to distinguish the different verbal classes is the gender of the infinitives, some 
classes having masculine infinitives like 2S cm ‘to live’. while others have 
infinitives showing the feminine ending -Z, ex. [flo4) mst ‘to bear’, ‘to give birth’: 
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MUTABLE VERBS 


§ 268. Verbs with mutable stems.—It must be remembered that in 
hieroglyphic writing the vowels are ignored and only the consonantal skeletons 
of words are exhibited to the reader (§ 19). Hence it is quite possible a priori 
that one and the same hieroglyphic writing a\— sd-f might conceal several 
differently vocalized verb-forms such as *sedmaf and **sdamef, or even a form 
with doubled medial consonant like *seddamef1 That such was actually the case 
cannot be directly proved for verbs like sdm ‘hear’, in which the component 
consonants s, @ and m are strong and different from one another; but it 
may be inferred with great probability from the fact that variations of writing 
explicable only if due to differences of vocalization analogous to our postulated 
*sedmaf and **sdamef occur in the case of two classes of verbs, namely (1) those 
in which the final radical consonant is identical with the preceding consonant 
(geminating verbs like wz), and (2) those in which the final consonant is one of 
the semi-vowels z or w (ultimae infirmae verbs like r(2) ‘go forth’, 73(w) 
‘rejoice’). These classes of verbs we shall proceed to discuss in turn. 

§ 269. Geminating verbs.—These verbs have the peculiarity that the 
last two radical consonants of their stem are identical, ex. @” wun ‘exist’. 
Now we have seen (§ 62) that when two identical consonants fell together in 
pronunciation, or at least were not separated by an accented vowel, there was 
a strong tendency to write them but once, and this tendency would naturally 
become the rule where there was the additional inducement that a vital difference 
of meaning could thereby be emphasized. Hence, when we find a regularly 
occurring spelling &."" wun-f, we may conjecture that a vowel of some importance 
fell between the two consonants of the verb-stem; in cases where, on the 
contrary, <x— wz-f is consistently found we may suppose that the two like 
consonants had fallen together, yielding some such pronunciation as *wenna/, 
corresponding to *sedmaf assumed in § 268 as one of the possible values of 
A Noo sdm-f, 

In the case of & 2" wun-f a plausible pronunciation would be *‘wxdanef, 
pointing to a similar pronunciation **sdamef in the corresponding form of the 
immutable verb sdm. There is, however, another possibility (it is no more than 
such) to which but little attention has been paid hitherto, and which may turn 
out to be applicable in certain cases, though it evidently cannot hold in all, e. g. 
the infinitive. This possibility is that the first of the two like radicals has been 
doubled, as in the Hebrew Z7'2/ or the Arabic second form; the effect of such 
doubling is necessarily to hold the last radical apart from the doubled middle 
radical, whether the vowel following the latter be accented or unaccented.? 
Hence & wun-f might represent a pronunciation *wenndnef (instead of 
*“wnanef), pointing to *seddamef from the immutable sqm. 
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§ 268 


1 The asterisk de- 
notes hypothetical vo- 
calizations. The small 
€ indicates the initial 
helping-vowel _— dis- 
cussed in § 272. 


2 This follows from 
the fact that, alike 
in Semitic and in 
Egyptian, a doubled 
consonant must both 
close a syllable and 
begin a second one, 
in other words must 
always be followed 
by a vowel. See 
Appendix A at the 
end of the book. 


§ 269 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Ree. 40, 73. 


2 See Verbum ii, 
§ 216. 


8 Verbunt i. §§ 94s 
170. 


Oss. The existence of geminating verbs in Egyptian is established beyond a 
doubt, but the reasons for the appearance or absence of the gemination in the 
hieroglyphic writing are largely a matter of conjecture.! For the infinitive we have 
the evidence of Coptic, ex. yd0b ‘to be cool’ from Eg. £64; since the vocalization 
here corresponds to that of immutable intransitive verbs like Coptic °xsot ‘ be hard’, 
from Eg. ft, it would appear that the presence of the gemination in the writing is 
due in this case solely to the existence of an accented vowel between the two like 
consonants. Conversely, after di ‘cause’ the sdm-f form of the verb 246 ‘ be cool’ 
would show the hieroglyphic form £2:f (§ 452, 1); but Coptic has ¢kéof for ‘to make 
him cool’ (Eg. *azt £b-f ‘ to cause that he be cool’), and there is reason to think that 
this was pronounced ¢kebbof, a form analogous to Coptic ¢s*vkof ‘to suckle him’ from 
the immutable triliteral stem sv# ‘suck’;? here, then, the single writing of 4 in 
hieroglyphic £4:f would seem due to the last two radical consonants of £06 falling 
together without an intervening vowel. For the geminating Sdm-f forms and 
participles in hieroglyphic, however, no explanation is forthcoming from the Coptic. 
Our enquiry will tend to show that the geminating Sdm-f is entirely dependent, for 
the writing of the gemination, on its origin in the geminating passive participle (the 
imperfective passive participle), see §§ 356, OBS. ; 411, 1; 438,OBS. But since gemina- 
tion in the participles is associated with notions of repetition or continuity such as 
might well find formal expression in the doubling of the medial radical consonant, 
the hypothesis that the geminating ‘dm.f forms are comparable to Hebrew pzrél 
forms appears at least worth examination. 


§ 270. Weak verbs.—In the case of the weak verbs ending in | z or ® w 
matters are complicated by the fact that these consonants (or semi-vowels, § 20) 
were often omitted in the writing. Accordingly, a hypothetical form like *#erwat- 
from the stem mrzw (or mri § 281) ‘love’ might in one place be written out as 
S}4h) mrwt-, while in another place it might, no less correctly, be rendered 
2 & mrt. Scholars have shown, however, that under certain conditions, e. g. 
after another.consonant and before a short unaccented vowel, the original z and 
w of stems were apt to disappear, not only from the written, but also from the 
spoken language.? For this reason, when we encounter a form like [2% with 
a flexional element -w added to the verb-stem #72, we cannot be certain whether 
some such pronunciation as *fariew or *feriaw is to be assumed, or whether z 
had here fallen away so that only *parew or *Jeraw was spoken; nothing but an 
undoubted full variant writing [J\®a griw (or Dla pryw, as Middle 
Egyptian would write it, see Oxs. below) could settle the question in favour of 
the former pair of alternatives. Thus the presence or absence of z and w in the 
hieroglyphic writing of weak verbs is but a precarious criterion of differences 
of form. 

Fortunately, however, the weak verbs display in certain forms a more 
trustworthy criterion, namely a gemination similar to that which was described in 
the last section. It is supposed that in some circumstances the final z or w 
became assimilated to the preceding radical, so that forms like Sigh — mrr-f 
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from original mrw-f came into existence. Probably such gemination or repetition 
of the penultimate radical would only occur where the repeated consonants 
were separated by a vowel of some importance; and it is even possible 
that a doubling of the radical penultimate consonant has to be assumed, in 
addition to the assimilation just mentioned. Thus, on the same lines as were 
discussed in connection with the geminating verbs (§ 269), so too \—4)— 
might theoretically represent either *°mraref from **mratef or *merraref from 
*merraief; the latter possibility is one not hitherto taken into account. 
Oss. In most Middle Egyptian verbs and verb-forms z near the end is written 
QQ y, see above §20. A few verbs, however, seem to show q as a strong, i.e. immutable, 
consonant. In [12 4) smi‘report’ and ==)» di ‘touch’ this might be due to the 
change in value of Q from mr to mi (sce W 19 in the Sign-list); both » and 2 are kept 
in the spelling | S34) sari ‘drink’, for sw? from old zwr; but no similar explana- 
tions seem possible for {| 572 ‘block’, © | pR ti‘ grow decrepit’. 


§ 271. The geminating and non-geminating S$dm-f forms.—To the 
writing out or omission of the gemination in forms from the mutable verbs 
there regularly corresponds a difference of meaning. Hence the sdm-f form, 
which, as we have seen, sometimes geminates and sometimes does not, really 
comprises at least two separate forms. The distinction of these is, however, a 
matter of considerable difficulty, the discussion of which is best deferred until 
Lessons XXX, XXXI. Henceforth use will be made of both forms in the 
Exercises, but the exact nuance of meaning which they imply may for the moment 
be ignored. 


§ 272. The prothetic | i..—In both Old and Late Egyptian a valuable 
clue to the vocalization of verb-forms is provided by the sporadic appearance of 
the sign for z (old q, late | 4))!* at their beginning. This ‘prothetic 2’ undoubtedly 
indicates a short helping-vowel ° before two initial consonants not separated 
by a vowel. Middle Egyptian examples are very rare, but a few may be collected 
from our texts: |=} iddw (i.e. perhaps **ddaw) ‘one whom .... speaks (of)’,? 
imperfective relative form (§ 387, 1); le\\ PS 2G-s& ‘an Indestructible’ (name 
given to the circumpolar stars), lit. ‘one not knowing destruction’,? perfective 
active participle (§ 359); \f‘%e ind Art ‘hail to thee’,‘ a formula which perhaps 
originally meant ‘I salute thy face’, but which appears very early in this subject- 
less form.’ The imperatives of 2-4¢. verbs (§ 336) also occasionally show the 
prothetic z, which also is once found in |{— 747-2 ‘upon thee’ ® (**Zra2) for the 
normal °=. In Dyn. XVIII |} is found a few times in place of z, ex. IG O#. 
twrgw ‘knowing ones’,” perfective active participle (§ 359). 


Oss. In Semitic the consonant ’a/if has sometimes a similar function, and is 
there called ‘ prosthetic’; ‘ prothetic’ is, however, a more suitable term. 
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§ 270 


1 See SETHE, De 
Aleph — Prosthettco, 
Berlin, 1892. 

1@ Exceptionally in 
Dyn. XIII in Sdmf 
form of dd ‘say’: Lou- 
vre C10; JEA. 33, 
Pit e. 


2 Sebekn. 3. Sim. 
active participle édd¢ 
‘who says’ JZA. 32, 
Pl. VI, 32. 

8 Brit. Mus, 
horiz. 7. 

4 Erm. Hymn. 1, 
1, Sim. Cairo, 20517, 
€3}3 20520, dI. 

5 Instructive pas- 
sages are Pyr, 1989. 
2019. 2035. 2042. 


6 Rec. 35, 219. 


Ior, 


7 Ork. iv. 481, 173 
972, 11. Sim. iwkmw, 
zd. 480, 9. Also in 
the noun dwgrt ‘the 
silent one’, a designa- 
tion of the necropolis. 


§ 273 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Verbum i. 
§§ 327-40. 


2 MarR. Adyd. ii. 
39, 296 

8 Urk. iv. 729, 16; 
cf. 2d. 8. 


4 Urk. iv. 559. Sim. 
in O.K., Ze ara. Lit: 
perhaps ‘ mutually in- 
quire health’, 

5 AZ. 45. Pl. VI, 
7; Inscr. dédic. 87. 

6 Brit. Mus.614, 11; 
Cairo 20543, 20. 


1 Inscr. dédic, 83. 


§ 273. General characteristics of verb-stems.—As in the Semitic 
languages, the typical verb-stem consists of three radical consonants, ex. o}\ sdm 
‘hear’. There existed, however, a considerable class of biliteral stems, ex. mu 
‘remain’, ‘endure’, though it may be shown that many of these originally 
belonged to one or other of the classes with three consonants, such as }}j wd 
‘command’, Arabic (es (wasa); =. Xf] 4m ‘be closed’, Arabic - (amma). Whereas 
the verbs just quoted had, owing to some inherent weakness, passed in prehistoric 
times from the triconsonantal to the biconsonantal class, there are other apparently 
biliteral stems, such as N&y, m(w)¢ ‘die’, which prove on closer inspection to be 
really triliterals. Similarly, there are but few stems of four and five consonants 
which cannot be accounted for as due to expansion from originals of three 
consonants. The most important methods of expansion are (1) reduplication, 
(2) afformative additions. These are dealt with in the next three sections. 


§ 274. Reduplication.’—Verbs signifying continuous or repeated human 
actions, habitual occupations, sounds, colours, and violent movements are apt to 
be created from biliteral or triliteral stems by the repetition of two of the radical 
consonants. Thus are formed quadriliteral verbs like Ty {54} dud ‘take counsel’ 
from to) ud ‘ask’, $4] susn ‘fraternize’ from ,§ ¥} sz ‘brother’, 224 pipe 
‘crush’ (simplex unknown), and quinquiliterals like [Xo & Zzg3g ‘exult’ from 
TAB Ze ‘be pleasant, glad’; [}}f.» swtwt ‘walk’, ‘promenade’ (simplex 
unknown). After Dyn. XII the graphic abbreviation © sf sz ‘two times’, ‘twice’ 
(see above § 207) is sometimes used as a substitute for the consonants to be 
repeated, exx. —_ 4° rirs ‘rejoice’? from — 44) r3(w) ‘rejoice’, [Tecu shksk 
‘destroy’*® from [If s& ‘ perish’. 

A half-reduplication also occurs, giving rise to a number of verbs of the 
type ¢ A” ss ‘run’, "e A xgu ‘be young’, 2u= erg ‘furnish’, ‘equip’; in none 
of these cases do we possess a well-attested simplex. 

Much rarer is a reduplication of the final consonant only. Verbs comparable 
to the Hebrew £zt/é/ may perhaps occur in the case of [l}}] s”dd ‘converse’ 4 
2] spdd ‘supply’,5 and $1] spss ‘be rich’,* ‘enrich’ ;" these appear to be 
immutable quadriliterals derived from the triliteral adjectives své ‘healthy’, 
spa ‘ready’, and sfs ‘noble’ respectively. Some verb-forms of passive meaning 
which may be compared to the Hebrew fuc/a/ will be dealt with in §§ 360. 425. 

More problematic is the kind of reduplication exhibited in the Hebrew gvré7. 
This consists in the doubling of the second radical consonant of a triliteral 
stem, and would in no case be apparent in the Egyptian writing, though its 
effects might, as explained above (§§ 269. 270), sometimes be visible in the 
gemination found in geminating and weak verbs. That fzr@/ verbs did exist 
in Egyptian is probable @ gvzorz, and seems further likely from the transitive 
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meaning occasionally found with some usually intransitive verbs, exx. S B§=s7, |, 
Dhwty htp ntrw ‘Thoth who pacifies the gods’;! SesA[ JY Zo stnw sud irt ‘the 
physician who heals the eye’,? where /4p (= */¢¢p?) and sud (= *snnb?) are active 
participles from stems usually meaning ‘be at peace’, ‘be healthy’. Whether 
Coptic offers any cogent evidence has been both asserted * and denied.* 

This debatable question is discussed at some length because such pz¢é/ verb- 
forms may turn out to be commoner in Egyptian than has been suspected, see 
above § 269, end. In any case, the student should realize the difference between 
a geminating verb and a reduplicated verb. Gemination, as understood in the 
term ‘ geminating verb’ (§ 269), is a constitutional peculiarity of the stem that 
leads to the single writing, in certain forms, of two identical radicals, ex. &<— 
from @; geminating verbs are therefore mutable. Reduplication, on the 
other hand, is a secondary expansion of verb-stems by repetition of part of 
their constituent radicals, ex. 4) from {|_2.\J; reduplicated verbs are immutable. 

Oss. 1. As applied to particular verb-forms, ‘geminating’ has a less technical 
meaning; it signifies no more than that two identical radicals follow one another in 
the writing. Thus both 2" and \=< are ‘geminating’ Sdm:f forms, though of 


the two stems involved wa alone is a‘ geminating verb’. Similarly, @< and Sx 
are called ‘non-geminating’ sdm-f forms. 


Oss. 2. Hebrew can parallel all the above-mentioned kinds of reduplication. 
With the Egyptian verb-forms corresponding to the Hebrew fir/2/ (see above) 
compare the names of small animals, ex. gS dprr ‘beetle’,* besides nouns like 


RW Kek@ Zemmt ‘sun-folk’, ‘mankind’, JX W4leodh! whmmyt ‘repetitions ’.® 


§ 275. Afformative prefixes: (1) the causatives in || $."—The con- 
sonant || s, later also — s, when prefixed to a verb-stem, gives to it causative 
meaning. The new verbs thus formed are derived not only from transitive and 
intransitive verbs, but also occasionally from nouns and prepositions. 


Exx. [2 smn ‘make to remain’, ‘establish’ from ‘s& mz ‘remain’. 
(2's stng ‘make to live’, ‘nourish’ » Ye ng ‘live’. 
(iff!) savesz ‘make to give birth ’, ‘deliver’ ,,  (h\(|4) sz ‘bear’. 
{JQ s&é ‘ make festal’ » JCD 46 ‘festival’. 
124 4) smé ‘report’, ‘announce’ erie, lIKes, 


Some causatives, particularly those derived from transitive stems, do not 
possess full causative force, but have meanings different from that of the simplex. 


Exx. [ll_2 sif ‘revise’, ‘test’, ‘account for’ from ]_2 7 ‘count’. 
[} Si sw ‘hand over’, ‘bequeath’ » {i wd ‘command’, 
4h sdd ‘relate’ wen aah say *, 
(ESN 93 sudm ‘sit’, ‘make oneself com- ,, {SX} 7d ‘be sweet’, ‘be 
fortable’ agreeable’. 


at 


tbs 23. 


2 AZ. 53, 1113 sim. 
26. 95. Further exx. 
Voc. Bauer, index, p. 
234, Ist. col., end. 


8 See Verbum i. 
§ 344. 


S80 AZe 73 ate 


4 See Rec. 35, 228. 


5 Adm. p. 97. 


6 See Verbum i. 
§§ 350-6. 


§ 275 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Sphinx 14, 
201. 


TANTS SEE 


Except in one case, the causatives fall into the verb-classes to which they 
would belong if the afformative £ were a radical letter; thus stzé ‘make to live’, 
from a triliteral stem, has a masculine infinitive like the quadriliteral wstz 
‘stride’; smsz ‘to deliver’, from a triconsonantal stem with weak final 2 (a 
tertiae infirmae verb, § 281), has an infinitive [Ijf}|\ sasy with masculine gender 
resembling ® <u 4rty ‘to travel by land’, the infinitive of a guartae infirmac 
verb (§ 285). The exception alluded to is the case of the causatives of the 
biliterals ; these, unlike the triliterals to which they might be expected to 
conform, have feminine infinitives, ex. [Sj sant ‘to establish’. 


Oss. The causatives in £ are evidently related to those with $ or s in Semitic 
(Assyrian, Aramaic, and Minaean). 


§ 276. Afformative prefixes: (2) the prefix m.!—The verbs beginning 
with this afformative are intransitive and in almost every case derived from 
quadriliteral reduplicated stems, exx. “= — mgsgs ‘overflow’, synonymous with 


— <1 gsgs, and <a xnftft, doubtless with much the same meaning as ~~ 


— —-— | 


SYft ‘leap’. 


THE VERB-CLASSES 


§ 277. Classification according to number and nature of the 
radical consonants.—We shall now proceed to classify the different kinds of 
Egyptian verb-stems, premising that only such distinctions will be noted as may 
prove useful in the study of Egyptian texts. Coptic shows that adjective-verbs 
like s60k ‘to be small’ were vocalized otherwise than transitive verbs like soz°m 
‘to hear’, but such facts as these must be ignored in this grammar, since they 
cannot be followed up in the hieroglyphs. It should be observed, further, that 
weak verbs written shortly like £24, hitherto rendered gz, will in the following 
paragraphs be transliterated with all the radicals of the stem, ex. pri. Con- 
sistency in this matter is neither possible nor desirable. As a general rule it is 
safest to supply as few unwritten consonants as possible; it is simpler, and for 
that reason better, to transliterate [14 as pr-f even where we may be reasonably 
sure that pry:f would represent the spoken consonants. On the other hand, in 
grammatical discussions it is often desirable to write vy:f or better J7(y)-f. 

The basis of our classification will be the number of radical consonants, 
whether weak or strong, single or reduplicated. The designations of the classes 
are those usually adopted, though they are not altogether satisfactory. By 
biliteral, triliteral, guadriliteral, and guinguiliteral verbs are meant those having 
two, three, four, or five immutable (strong) consonants respectively, though there 
is really no reason (e.g.) for refusing the name ‘triliteral’ to triconsonantal stems 
with identical second and third radicals (the secundae geminatae class, § 280) or to 
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BILITERAL AND TRILITERAL VERBS § 277 


those having a weak third radical (the ¢ertzae infir mae, § 281). The notion of 
gemination inherent in the names secundae and ¢ertzae (litterae) geminatae is also 
misleading, since both here and in the ¢er¢zae and guartae infirmae, so far from 
gemination or doubling being employed for making twofold a consonant that was 
originally single, its presence actually warns us that the verb-stem in question 
possessed from the beginning a final radical letter which was specially prone, 
either from inherent weakness or from its identity with the penultimate, to 
disappear from the writing. See above §§ 269. 270. 274. 


1. VERBS WITH TWO CONSONANTS ONLY. 


§ 278. Biliteral verbs, abbreviated 2-/t., exx. OT wx ‘open’, & mu 
‘be frm’. The infinitives are masculine, and of the form quoted. For the 
originally triliteral character of these verbs see above § 273; and that many of 
them may be derived from ‘erécae infirmae (below § 281) is perhaps hinted by 
the feminine infinitives of their causatives (above § 275 and below § 282). Some 
biliteral verbs show a repetition of the last radical letter in the perfective passive 
participle (§ 360) ; but such forms are due to reduplication (§ 274), and are not to 
be explained, as hitherto, as survivals from the time when the verb-stems in 
question belonged to the 2ae gem. or jae inf. class. The verb wr), A S$ ‘go’ 
has a fem. infinitive, but is classed with the biliterals because it does not, as 
a rule, show gemination! in verb-forms where this would be expected if the 
verb belonged to the ¢ertiae infirmae. 


2. VERBS WITH THREE RADICAL CONSONANTS. 


§ 279. Triliteral verbs, abbreviated 3-7, exx. o}\\ sdm ‘hear’, S| Nf 
wa ‘prosper’. The infinitives are masculine and show the forms just quoted. 
A few verbs ending in z and w belong to this class, like ==Ql—» dmi ‘touch’? 
(above § 270, Oxs.) and {_J Sf] dw ‘brand’? Likewise [3x] <4) sw(r)é, a spelling 
intended to convey that the verb-stem now to be read as swé originated in swr 
(zwr); so, too, =P y 4 @z(r) = dst from original dv ‘suppress’, and one or two 
more. The originally 3-Z¢. verb ém: ‘create’ is often spelt 2 >\\\) I, and 
the writing of after m: may indicate that it had lost # and so fallen into the 
2-ht. class as £m; so, too, |_ SR AO ém(s)4 ‘be gracious’, | OAS sms) ‘slay’. 
Triliteral is K Sy, m(w)t ‘die’, the medial w being omitted in the writing; the same 
view is perhaps also to be taken of some other verbs usually classed as 2-W’. 


§ 280. Secundae geminatae verbs, abbreviated 2ae gem. These are 
triconsonantal verbs in which the second and third radicals are identical and 
hence, under certain vocalic conditions (§ 269), are written once only. The 
infinitives are masculine and show the gemination, ex. a) Jff== £64 ‘to be cool’. 
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» Exception, Smt 
(imperf. fdm.f), ERM. 
flyin. 3, 4-5. 


* For a_ possible 
fem. infinitive see be- 
low, p. 224, n.° 


3 Sinai 90, 7. 


4 Pyr. writings va- 
cillate between im; 
and izm. 


§ 280 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1See AZ. 58, 45 
(also 59, 71) for the 
facts; a rather differ- 
ent practical attitude 
is taken here. 


2 Imperf. act. 
a coe ee Enno 


‘ re further evi- 
dence see the Sign-list 
under V 14. 15. 


The 2ae gem. verbs QW I\ m7 ‘see’ and @& wn ‘exist’ display certain 
peculiarities. This class of verbs is a small one—between twenty and thirty are 
known—but most of its members are important. The following is a list of the 
chief among them :— 


DANS 27m seize, grip. sr" A Zan destroy. 

GZ... wan be, exist. = Nhl Sm be hot. 

S_. wrr be great. —  s S7r be small (later —(& S77). 
= AD 7? see. LJ Jf= 206 be cool. 

mon nM Nurse. . B.A, gun be soft. 

ji, Ann bow, assent to. SM kk attack, violate (frontier). 


§ 281. Tertiae infirmae verbs, abbreviated jae zmf. These are verbs in 
which the third and last radical consonant is a weak z or w—the latter distinguish- 
able from the former only in a few cases (7sw ‘rejoice’, sfw ‘swell’, gw ‘be 
narrow’), since forms with w are apt to be replaced by others with 7. The weak 
final radical is but rarely written out, in the case of z mainly when it is followed 
by the flexional ending (§§ 270. 296) z or w, in which case the two combine as y, 
ex. £3 nyt pry for pri-i ‘1 go forth’. (For sake of convenience this form is 
transliterated pry-z.) As explained in § 270, gemination is a characteristic 
feature of the jae zuf. class, ex. S84) mrrw ‘who is loved’. The infinitives 
are feminine and without gemination, ex. Sh mr¢ ‘to love’. Three verbs of 
this class call for particular comment :— 


<> ivi ‘make’, ‘do’ is usually written without the expected phonetic comple- 
ment =; writings with = as a rule correspond to the geminating forms of other 
verbs. No doubt some abnormality of pronunciation is responsible for this 
peculiarity of writing, but since we are unable to define the nature of that 
abnormality it seems desirable, for practical reasons, to transliterate the forms of 
ivt as though they conformed to the ordinary spelling ; the infinitive  (§ 299) 
we shall transliterate, accordingly, as zv¢, and the imperf. act. participle = (§ 357) 
as irr. This is the more necessary because variants with = as a phonetic 
complement sometimes occur. Thus = is a rarer writing of the infinitive, and 
= is fairly common for the imperf. act. part. To sum up, while forms like = 
clearly lack, and forms like = clearly possess, the gemination, forms like = 
are ambiguous ; the probability is in favour of the gemination, but exceptionally 
== must be read simply zr without gemination.? 


=r iti ‘take’, ‘seize’ often shows a variant writing 24, and since there are 
also geminating forms with Z,? clearly = ¢ here had already passed into o 4.8 
The said spellings should, accordingly, be read as #¢ and #/¢. 
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TERTIAE INFIRMAE VERBS § 281 


The doubly weak verb {}} for ‘strike’ appears to have existed in two 
forms, namely #ii and 4wi; no geminating forms are found, but in Middle Egyptian 
the infinitive is feminine, see below § 299. 

More than one hundred verb-stems can be assigned to the jae zf. class; 
the following is a‘selection of the most important :— 


JR“) wi extend. ix) 2di destroy, damage. 
{JA} 222 wish. ©] gd appear in glory. 
Q J5aim—- Sh 262 thirst. Sa dni alight, stop. 


<> ivi make, do. 


a) itt, var. AY zzz, take, seize 
\J wpi divide, open, judge. 
Cian pri go forth, go up. 


54 /# carry, lift. 


4) mri love, wish. 
— 


(4) sé bear, give birth. 


Nh mi protect. 
A rmi weep, beweep. 
— D4) rsw rejoice. 
MYA 42 go down, fall. 
[0] Zvi be content. 
{uf Zé rejoice. 

[AY Lwy, Zit strike. 
14) 4Zsi praise, favour. 


=~ (di fare downstream, north. 
XS sak huni row. 

*_ & 4st be feeble, vile. 

Fy $44 sw guard, prevent. 
lor sté shoot, pour, kindle. 
JS, $né encircle, surround. 

<3) Sadi take, withdraw. 

AM &éni be brave. 

= 4} 422 devise, think out. 
=|, £sit bow down. 

BS gw be narrow. 

“eK emi find. 

ms thi disobey, violate. 

= agi see, look. 

| \\~e @ cross (the river), ferry across. 


An interesting spelling is <{(] Asi ‘cook’ from earlier [1 /s(2), the older 
and later initial radicals being retained side by side. 


§ 282. Causatives of biliteral verbs, abbreviated caus. 2-Uit., ex. [lg 


smn ‘make to remain’, ‘establish’. As pointed out above (§ 275), the infinitives 
are feminine, ex. [— = smut. Geminating forms do not occur. These verbs 
show relationship with the guartae infirmae, among which are some verbs with 
similar characteristics (ex. 4st ‘sit’). 


3. VERBS WITH FOUR RADICAL CONSONANTS. 

§ 288. Quadriliteral verbs, abbreviated 4-¢., with masculine infinitives. 
Many of these are due to reduplication, ex. 66,4 G¢ft ‘be reversed’, but others, 
like $= fa wstn ‘stride’, consist of four different strong radicals. Here must 
be classed also the causatives of triliterals, abbreviated caus. 3-Uit., ex. [2S 
sng ‘make live’; see above § 275. 
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° A few 6-/z¢. verbs 
have been quoted, but 
only from O. E.; see 
LEF. Gr. § 225, end. 


' GARD. Sz. p. 70. 


§ 284. Tertiae geminatae verbs, abbreviated jae gem., are mutable 
verbs with identical third and fourth radicals, The very existence of the class 
is problematic, since stems like {l&)j spdd ‘supply’, [Jj] s266 ‘converse’ are, 
as we have seen (§ 274), immutable quadriliteral verbs. Under this head 
would fall causatives of the secundae geminatae, abbreviated caus: 
2ae gem., ex. [lal JfJm- s6d ‘make cool’, but these also may possibly have 
to be classed with the quadriliterals, non-geminating forms being of great 
rarity. 


§ 285. Quartae infirmae verbs, abbreviated gae inf, in which the 
fourth radical is 2 or w. From the analogy of the’ ae zzf. one would expect 
this class to show geminating forms and feminine infinitives, but no single 
example of the class has both characteristics. Gemination occurs with some, 
like f\)\4) msdi ‘hate’ and J] xéry ‘be divine’, and a fem. infinitive with 
others, like £\ A [118% west ‘be ruined’, © y& msi ‘sit’, A few having masc. 
infinitive and no gemination, like &0~ 4rty ‘travel overland’, DRL mewy 
‘be renewed’, might well be classed with the 4-/¢. (§ 283); so too, for example, 
{i} 24y, properly doubtless 4(y)Zy, though the second radical is never written. 
In =*]{‘\ minéz ‘moor’ (m. infinitive) the written z is not improbably the second 
radical ; such is apparently not the case with the w of | 4} ‘speak’ (f. infinitive), 
though the full reading appears to be #™(w)dw. Under this head must be placed — 
the causatives of tertiae infirmae, abbreviated caus. jae inf., partly with 
masculine and partly with feminine infinitives, exx. [f}l\ sazsy ‘to make to give 
birth’, $4, s&p¢ ‘to bring nigh’; no geminating forms appear to occur. 


4. VERBS WITH FIVE RADICAL CONSONANTS. 


§ 286. Quinquiliteral verbs, abbreviated s-Z¢., with masculine infinitives. 
This class seems in all cases to have arisen through reduplication, exx. <A 
nftft ‘spring away’, | JG PIS WA 26207 ‘waddle’. Whether [22a swtwd 
‘walk’, ‘promenade’ is the causative of a quadriliteral (abbreviation caus. 
4-(it.) is uncertain; no other example of the last-named class has been noted in 
Middle Egyptian.° 


§ 287. Quintae infirmae verbs, abbreviated sae zzf., constitute another 
rather dubious class of verbs. It is very doubtful whether the three feminine 
words f7TPYl Aecwt, —f{ Rr thhwt, and == 8 rnnwt, with the almost 
synonymous meanings ‘joy’, ‘gladness’, ‘exultation’ are really infinitives of this 
class; more probably they are mere nouns. The masc. infinitive eJ JY G66 
‘dance’, if really a writing of £4(é)d2, as the jae zuf. simplex oJ} £42 might suggest, 
possibly belongs here. The rare causatives of quartae infirmae, abbreviated 
caus. gae tnf., have masculine infinitives, ex. | S}\ SS smwy ‘renew’, 
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§ 288. Compound Verbs have little to distinguish them except the place 
of the determinative at the end, not after.each component part. Exx. 474} 
r-r ‘chatter’, lit. ‘be manifold of utterance’, o\\5_% 4-2 ‘retreat’. 


§ 289. Anomalous Verbs, abbreviated axom. This class comprises some 
very common verbs which, but for certain peculiarities, would have to be assigned 
to the jae znf. class. 

1. ‘Give’.' Rai (originally perhaps v@2) has a feminine infinitive vaiz, 
written 4. or <=. The sign j\ characteristic of the verb is probably an ideogram 
representing a loaf brought as a gift;? for this, from the early Middle Kingdom 
onwards, is often substituted as a purely graphical variant «2, —», or even 4, the 
latter two being due to agconfusion of the signs in hieratic. In a few parts of the 
verb (e.g. the old perfective, § 310) writings with initial y (], ,, _,) exist side 
by side with others (/\, «1, —) in which 7 is omitted; since, however, in certain 
forms (infinitive, § 299; Sdmty-fy form, § 364) the writing with 7 is as regular 
(rare exceptions may be found) as it is irregular in other forms ($¢-f after zr ‘if’, 
§ 454, 5, as well as after vai itself, § 452, 1),3 the evidence points to real loss 
of ~ having occurred in the latter; Coptic nowhere shows any trace of » In 
any case it seems wise to omit 7 in transliteration wherever it is not written, 
though the signs /\ and «4, if ideographic, would not originally point in either 
direction. The geminating forms | \ and {— are never accompanied by 7, and 
are probably to be read dd, though doubtless they arose from vdd@; = is in fact 
substituted for them in some archaizing texts,‘ and the name of the town fff{$e 
Ddw (originally Daw) is occasionally spelt j$e* or =e. So too = is 
substituted for « in the early or archaic writing of certain non-geminating parts 
of the verb." The final radical of the stem, the semi-vowel 2, is only written out 
when fused with a flexional -w or 7 (ex. the perf. pass. participle | vdy, for 
rdi-w ?), and certainly disappeared early in particular forms. The view that rai, 
di is a single verb which early suffered the loss of both its first and its third 
consonant in certain forms seems preferable to the view that vai and di are 
two distinct verbs obscurely related in their origin. The imperative is almost 
entirely replaced by | \\<_, mi, from a quite different stem (§ 336). 

2. ‘Come’? »% iw and Jl» iz are clearly two distinct verbs, though they 
are equally clearly related. The infinitives are fem., namely aS izw¢ and Q% it 
(also jl), d¢). No geminating forms occur. While some parts of the verb, 
like the infinitive (§ 299) and the sdm-n-f form (§ 413), display forms from both 
stems, in others only iw is employed (iwty-fy, § 364; iw-in-/, § 428); forms from 
zi tend to oust forms from zw. From iw comes a peculiar sdm-f form ASS iwit-f 
analogous to zzt-/ (below under 3). Here again the imperative is from a different 
stem, {\» mi being as a rule employed (§ 336). 
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1 See Verbum i. 
§ 453-462; AZ. 39, 
75-130; 50,92N., 95; 
ERMAN, Gr.5, § 265. 

2 Doubts as to the 
nature of the sign, 
GrirF. Heer. p. 64. 


8 For the Coptic ° 
see Nachr.d.kon. Ges. 
d. Wiss. 2 Gottingen, 
1919, 139. 


* Urk. iv. 260, 13; 
v. 76, 2. 

5 Rifeh 5, 8. 

6 Leyd. V3; Brit. 
Mus. 572. 


7 Imperative. § 336; 
Sdm-nf, § 413; Sdm-f, 
§ 448. 


8 See Verbum i. 
§§ 463-479. 
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gen mit einem Prafix 
m- 2 Ggyptischen, in 
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1912, 914 foll.; AZ. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


3. ‘Bring’. The verb 4 zzz or ixw shows in most respects the character- 
istics of the jae zf. class, and has a fem. infinitive }" zz¢. It is, however, of 
great interest as possessing three distinct s¢dm-f forms, a geminating form fiz 
énn-f (§ 439) and two non-geminating forms Jv” in:f and j=" int-f (§ 448), the 
latter comparable to zw¢:f from the verb for ‘come’ (above 2). In the Sdm-n-f 
form we find a less common writing jj. beside fix tn-n-f (§ 413). 

§ 290. Verbs with initial | i and $ w often omit these weak consonants 
in derivatives, exx. $0 #4 ‘season of inundation’ from | \ejk 2G ‘ be inundated ’, 
— J S\€ row ‘ purification’ from (J web ‘be pure’. So too in the nouns formed by 
a prefixed m,) exx. “©]| mnt ‘clothing’ from && wz§ ‘clothe oneself’, Sf5 
mrht ‘fat’ from 383 0, wr ‘anoint’. Certain verb-forms written simply with = 
have been shown to belong to $= waz‘ push’, ‘thrust’, but it will possibly turn out 
that all the Middle Egyptian examples are from the verb ,_, vdi, + di ‘give’.” 


§ 291. Classification of verbs according to meaning.—The meaning 
of verbs not only affected their stem-form, as we have seen (§§ 274. 276), but is also 
of importance for syntactic reasons. The following distinctions may be made :— 

1. Transitive verbs are those which take a direct object, exx. of sdm 
‘hear’ (a thing), -, vai ‘give’. Verbs with two objects do not exist, the remoter 
object found after some English verbs being expressed in Egyptian by the help 
of prepositions.”* For m and 7 after verbs of ‘making’, see $84. ‘Teach somebody 
something’ is [Jx XY... .= soz... 7 ‘teach... concerning’? Some words 
expressing psychic activities tend to have different meanings in different forms ; 
thus “4 ~& ‘perceive’, ‘learn’ has a preference for past forms (like sdm-n-/) 
whenever ‘knowing’, i.e. the result of the activity, is intended; cf. Latin xovz. 
So too 4h mri ‘love’, ‘wish’ seems to prefer the S¢m-n-f form when it means 
‘wish’, and |] 4) sG ‘recall’, ‘recollect’ when it means ‘remember’. 

2. Intransitive verbs are those which have no direct object. Here we 
may distinguish 

a. Verbs of motion, exx. WA su ‘go’, FA’ ck ‘arise’, ‘stand’. 

6. Adjective-verbs, exx. > 2/r ‘be good’, “Yj % ‘be great’. 

c. Other intransitives, exx. 38> w7rs ‘pass the day’, [. cz ‘rejoice’, 
> Rr me ‘burn’. . 

Oss. The verbs mz ‘be ill (of)’, wk ‘be clad (in)’, wrx ‘be anointed (with)’, 2 
‘rest (upon)’ can take an object and are, therefore, not real intransitives. See Add.,§84 A. 


§ 292. Denominative verbs are verbs derived from nouns. 

Exx. ¥ 26 ‘wish’ 4 from ¥ 76 ‘heart’, ‘desire’. 
+) 4] nsqwy (?) ‘be king’ > 4 
= 1, gmt ‘do for third time’ ¢ x 


1° nsw ‘king’. 
.- gmt ‘three’. 
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VOICE, MOOD, AND TENSE 


§ 293. Voice.—Egyptian distinguishes an active and a passive voice. 
The passive participles have a wider range of employment in Egyptian than they 
have in English ; see below § 376. 


§ 294. Mood.—With the means at -our disposal it is not possible to 
distinguish different moods in Egyptian, if such existed. A rough classification 
of Egyptian verb-forms will be found in § 297, 3. 


§ 295. Tense.—It is clear that Middle Egyptian had not yet developed, as 
Coptic later did, a precise set of tenses relating the time of the verbal action to 
the time-standpoint of the speaker. The tenses which we discover in the earlier 
period are concerned, like the Semitic tenses, rather with the singleness or 
repetition, the momentariness or continuity, of the notion expressed by the verb; 
though particular forms have already become specialized for use in connection 
with past or future time, and so approximate to our English tenses. In the 
participles we shall distinguish (1) an imperfective tense ultimately implying 
repetition or continuity, and (2) a perfective tense without any such implications. 
From these will be shown to spring the later tenses (including sdm-f and sdm-n-/f) 
known as the ‘suffix conjugation’. Besides the tenses of the suffix conjugation, 
there is an earlier tense to which we shall give the name old perfective, owing 
to its relationship to the Semitic perfect; this tends to have static meaning and 
to refer to the past, but its original signification cannot be precisely fixed. The 
great wealth of compound verb-forms (see Lesson X XXII) evidently owes its 
origin in part, but only in part, to an effort to acquire definite tense-distinctions. 


Oss. 1. The terms ‘ perfective’ and ‘imperfective’ have been substituted for the 
usual ‘ perfect’ and ‘imperfect’, because we require the name‘ perfect’ for the more 
precise English tenses. In connection with our English translations we shall often 
speak of ‘he has heard’ as the present perfect, and of ‘he had heard’ as the past perfect, 
while ‘he heard ’ is described as the pas? tense. 

Ops. 2. The first edition of this work distinguished in the relative forms (§ 380) 
also a ‘ prospective’ tense. Here this distinction has been abandoned. 

§ 296. Inflexion.—Differences of verb-form were marked, partly by varia- 
tions in the position and quality of the vowels—variations only to a small extent 
deducible from the writing, see above §§ 268-272—and partly by the use of 


flexional endings. The latter consist of the suffix-pronouns (§ 34), the indefinite 


1 For an attempt 
see C. E. SANDER- 
HANSEN, Uber aie 
Bildung der Modi 
im Altagyptischen, in 
Kongl. Danske Vi- 
densk. Selskab, Copen- 
hagen, 1941. 


2 An alternative 


pronoun ¢w (§ 47), a few prepositions and sentence adverbs (x, in, Gr, &3),’ the theory views én, dr, 


gender-endings m. } -w, f. © -¢, besides a few less easily analysable elements, e.g. 
14 -2é, \Q ~ (for old 2), and % -w. In the case of w and y it is often impossible 
to be sure whether they are flexional elements, or whether they are the final weak 
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A; differently, see be- 
low, § 427. 


§ 296 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Rev. ég. ns. 
ii, 42-4; also Philo- 
Jogica, i. 3 (London, 
1922). 


radicals from jae inf. and 4ae znf. stems. Still greater trouble is caused by the 

fact that z (y) and w are apt to be omitted in the writing of the flexional endings, 

just as much as in the writing of the verb-stems (above § 270). Hence one and 

the same summary writing may represent a large selection of different verb-forms. 

For example, 

. infinitive (§ 299). 

. imperative sing. or plur. (§ 335). 

. $dm-f form before nominal subject (§ 39). 

= Sdmw, 3rd pers. m. sing. or plur. old perfective (§ 309). 

= $dmw, passive Sdm:f form before nominal subject (§ 420). 

. m. sing. of perf. or imperf. participle, active or passive (§ 362). 

=§dmw, masc. sing. imperf. or perf. relative form before 
nominal subject (§ 380). 

8. = Sdmw, negatival complement (§ 341). 


2\\ Sdm may be 


NAN Pw ND & 


1. f. sing. or plur. perf. or imperf. participle, active or passive 
(§ 362). 
2. 2nd pers. f. sing. of the s¢m:-f form (§§ 34. 39). 
3. f. sing. imperf. or perf. relative form before nominal subject 
2X Sdmt may be (§ 380). 
4. =Sdmti, 2nd pers. c. sing. or 3rd pers. f. sing. old per- 
fective (§ 309). 
5. Sdm:-tw passive of the dm-f form before nominal subject (§ 39). 
6. §dmt:f form before nominal subject (§ 409). 


The student must not allow himself to be discouraged, and still less to be 
rendered sceptical, by the great ambiguity displayed in the writing of the various 
verb-forms. Their separate existence has been elicited with certainty in almost 
every case, partly through the alternation of fuller and more summary writings, 
partly through syntactic observations, and partly through differences of meaning. 
Only by scrupulous study of both syntax and morphology does accurate interpre- 
tation of the hieroglyphic texts become possible. Attention to the rules laid 
down in this grammar will enable the learner quickly to pass in review the various 
possibilities and to choose that which is appropriate in the particular context. 


TERMINOLOGY 
§ 297. It is desirable here to discuss the meaning of several terms which 
will be constantly used in connection with the verb. 


1. Semantic subject and object,! abbreviated ‘subject’’ and ‘objects’. 
While the terms ‘subject’ and ‘object’ will be used normally in the sense of 
‘nominative’ and ‘accusative’, they will often be needed to express the relations 
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of meaning familiar to classical students in the terms ‘subjective genitive’ 
(ex. amor matris ‘a mother’s love’) and ‘objective genitive’ (ex. amor patriae 
‘love of country’). It lies in the nature of our conception of verbal meaning 
to regard this as springing from a certain source and proceeding in a certain 
direction. We shall adopt the term semantic subject to denote ¢hat noun or 
pronoun from whith the verbal action, actively conceived, appears to start or spring, 
and the term semantic object to denote any noun or pronoun which the verbal 
action, actively conceived, affects in the course of its progress. Thus in ‘ke is’, 
‘ he flourishes’, ‘he strikes’, ‘ fohn’s wooing of Mary’, ‘the Rubicon was crossed 
by Caesar’ the italicized words are semantic subjects. In the following sentences 
the italicized words or phrases are semantic objects: he is my frzend, he struck 
him, he gave the book to him, John’s wooing of Mary, the boy who was found 


fault with, the Audzcon was crossed by Caesar. 

In ‘he filled the jug with water’, ‘jug’ will be called the direct semantic 
object, because we may say, passively, ‘the jug was filled’; ‘water’ is only an 
indirect semantic object. Every noun preceded by a preposition may be 
regarded as an indirect semantic object of the active notion in the verb. 

Oxs. What is here called ‘semantic subject’ is often called ‘logical subject’; the 
latter is, however, a far less suitable term, and is, moreover, required for another 
purpose; see above § 126. 


2. Agent.—We reserve, however, the name of agent for that particular 
subject* which is expressed in the external form of an indirect object® (see under 1), 
i.e. there where it is introduced by a preposition. The agent is found after 
passives of all kinds, as well as after that neutral part of the verb, the infinitive. 
The prepositions which introduce it in Egyptian are |! zz and much more rarely 
& br; see above § 39, end. After the infinitive a pronominal agent is sometimes 
expressed by the independent pronouns, into which, as we have seen (§ 227), zz 
enters as a component element; see below § 300, end. 


3. Verbal and other kinds of verb-forms.—A broad distinction may 
be drawn between parts of the Egyptian verb which are fundamentally verdad, 
i.e. function primarily as the predicates of verbal sentences (§ 27), and those 
which function primarily as other parts of speech. To the former class belong 
the old perfective (Lesson X XII), the imperative (§ 335), and the various forms 
of the suffix-conjugation (§ 410), of which the Sdm-f and Sd¢m-n-f forms are the 
principal representatives. The forms here described as ‘ verbal’ would in Latin 
be called ‘finite’, as being limited, unlike the ‘infinitive’, in respect of person and 
number; but the term ‘finite’ is inappropriate to Egyptian, since the Sdmty-fy 
form (§ 363) and the relative forms (§ 380) are limited in person and gender, 
and yet are not essentially verbal in function. It will be found useful to describe 
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1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 544 foll. 


2 See GuNN, Stud. 
ch, vi. 


3 Fe “407. Sim. 
P. Pet, 1116 A, 49. 


* P. Kah, 26, 2. 
Sim. Siut 3,1; Rhind 
82, 


verb-forms which are normally used in main clauses to embody affirmations as 
‘narrative’ verb-forms; the §dz-f and Sdm-n:f forms are good examples, and the 
only ‘ verbal’ verb-form which cannot be described as ‘ narrative’ is the imperative, 
which does not narrate but commands. The infinitive is a ~omznal part of the 
verb, i.e. functions as a noun. Other grammarians use the term ‘nominal’ to 
describe also the participles, sdmty:fy form and relative forms, but for many 
reasons we shall prefer to regard these as adjectival; not the least important of 
these reasons is that the participles are best regarded as the equivalents of 
English adjective, or relative, clauses (§ 353). The so-called sdmtf form (§ 401) 
is ‘nominal’ at least in origin. We shall find grounds for thinking that the 
so-called negatival complement (§ 341) is ultimately adverdcal in function, and 
it will be shown (§ 311) that the old perfective, though originally ‘verbal’ and 
‘narrative’ in character, had become mainly ‘adverbial’ in its Middle Egyptian 
uses. 


LESSON XXla 


THE INFINITIVE 


§ 298. The infinitive’ is a noun denoting the action or state expressed by 
a verb-stem. It corresponds, therefore, to English infinitives like ‘to make’,‘ to 
flourish’, ‘to be’, or else to English gerunds like ‘making’, ‘ flourishing’, ‘ being’. 
It differs from other nouns, first of all, in the facility with which it can replace 
narrative verb-forms, ex. |Ph—“sRO" [| wa-mwi uf irt st ‘1 commanded him to 
make it’ in place of {®=-yRr" ||, waz ivf s¢ ‘1 commanded that he should make 
it’ (Sdm-f, § 184); second, it differs from other nouns in the close resemblance 
of its construction to that of the narrative verb-forms; thus it may be followed 
by an ‘agent’ (see § 297, 2), and may even, on occasion, have a grammatical 
subject or a direct grammatical object of its own (§ 301). 

Though strictly neutral in voice, as also in tense, the Egyptian infinitive has 
usually an active implication; for example, = ir? tends to signify ‘to make’ 
more often than ‘to be made’. Cases are found, however, where translation as 
a passive is necessary in English.? 

Exx. Je4#c—{ JIT Al iw sr’ r hos hr-s thy back shall be covered by it, lit. 
thy back is towards covering through it.? 

nO eS SHS, rht brhwt nty rirt r inw number of vessels which 
are to be made for tribute. Here French could render literally gu sont a faire. 

A rather precarious distinction is made between infinitives that are nominal 
and infinitives that are verbal, the former name being given to those which, from 
the point of view of syntax, have nothing to distinguish them from nouns, while 
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the latter, for one or other of the reasons given above, are more like narrative 
verbs. The nominal infinitive may be qualified by an adjectival epithet, may 
take an indirect genitive after it, may be put into the plural, may serve as 
predicate in the sentence with Jw, and so forth. 

Exx. =]\ A> Smt ndt every proceeding, lit. going.) 

Ni nS) Ast nt Skry in the favour of Sokar!? Epistolary 
greetings frequently take this form. 

fo SOR? chew nw 2 17 the positions (lit. standings) of the eleven birds.’ 

Neh WAV RS LI sews 26 pw n nb (enh, was, snd) it is a communication 
to (lit. a making easy the heart of my) lord, may he live, be prosperous and hale.‘ 
The commonest formula of letters. 

Employments like these need no further discussion. The Egyptians them- 
selves appear to have felt a distinction between the verbal and nominal uses of 
the infinitive, since in the latter the jae zzf. verbs sometimes substitute fuller 
writings for the short verbal writing, e.g. ¥3°4) mrwt, S|\\o4) mryt ‘love’ for 
the usual \_ 4) mrt ‘loving’, ‘(to) love’. But it must be remembered that, 
owing to the absence of written vowels, nouns regarded by us as infinitives may 
often conceal forms not really infinitival at all; doubt is legitimate, for instance, 
in the case of */rw ‘ positions’ quoted as the third example above. 

Oss. The name ‘complementary infinitive’® has been given to certain forms 
from verb-stems which serve as cognate accusatives to various parts of the same 
verb, exx. BI Qh ee whn-k whnt ‘thou risest a rising ’,® ek 2 te 
hnn-sn hnt ‘they row a rowing’.’” Such complementary infinitives sometimes 
agree with the ordinary infinitive in respect of gender, and sometimes differ from 
it in that respect ; being to all intents and purposes mere nouns they do not concern 
us further. Note that a form msyt resembling the fem. perf. pass. part. occurs as 
‘complementary infinitive’ with the passive: jf" sh [I[f\\e 2 s-1-¢(w)-2 ts msyt 
‘I was not born a being-born’.® See further below § 405. 


§ 299. Forms of the infinitive.—See above §§ 278-289. The various 
verb-classes differ as regards the gender of their infinitives, the immutable verbs 
having masc. infinitives without special ending, while some mutable verbs have 
fem. infinitives ending in > -é, Possibly in the older stages of Egyptian the 
infinitives ending in -¢ were treated syntactically as feminines, though in an 
example like {j— Hof [28 Ast-é ph-s pt ‘the praise of me reached heaven’? it is 
far from certain that 4s¢ is an infinitive. 

In Late Egyptian all verbally used infinitives were treated syntactically as 
masculines, and could be preceded under certain circumstances by the masculine 
definite article 47.° One or two instances of this occur already in Dyn. XVIII. 


Ex. Tod ATSIXROANS) wy mh pw m dmi 3 p: mh m Mkti the capture 


of Megiddo is the capture of a thousand towns." 
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3 Louvre C 14. 
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nf see below § 392. 


5 See Verbum, ii. 
§§ 720 foll. 
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7 Weste. 5, 4. 


8 Rec. 16, 130. 


® BH.i.8, 9. 


10 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 556-61. 


3 Urk. iv. 660. Sim, 
AZ. 55, 85; 2. 


§ 299 


° If admit in Sh.S. 
79 is infinitive (AZ. 
52, 109), it is the sole 
ex. of fem. inf. in this 
class. 

1 With suffix, Peas. 
R 123; Mill. 1. 8; 
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noun, 


35, 6. 

2 With suffix, Peas. 
Br, 78. With noun, 
Ree. 1, 1333 Ork. iv. 
611, 16; 620, 6. 


5 Peas. BI, 25. 
4 Weste. 12, 1. 
5 Sin. B5.117. 282. 
® Peas. BI, 93. 
1 Weste. 12, 10; 


Sin. R14; Z6. 69, 18. 
Without A, St. B72. 

SN Westes, Ui UA's 
Ur, iv. 84, 9- 

° Rhind 87, 8. 

Ca AY Bia Sayer 
Weste. 8, 7. 


SOs cesic aan], mexians 
Berl. 47. i. p. 256, 3- 


MEP EO. 


12 Urk. iv. 83, 9. 


13 Westc. 10, 5. 

4 LD). el B. 110, bot- 
tom. 

15 Urk. iv. 322, 6. 

16 Cairo 20057; 
Tkhern. 3; AZ. 45, 
Pl. VIII a. 

W Sh. S. 62; BH. 
i. 29. 

8 Sin. B248; Weste. 
Sy aha a 

19 BH. i. 29. 
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Our evidence does not, however, include any Middle Egyptian instance of 
~: before an infinitive which is feminine in form. In the Middle Egyptian 
construction exemplified in [2 {08 prt pw ir(w)-mf, ‘thereupon he went 
forth’, lit. ‘it is a going forth which he made’ (see below § 392), the masc. gender 
of the relative form i7(w)-z:f does not prove that the infinitive was treated 
syntactically as a masculine, since zr(w)-2-f agrees with pw, not with the infinitive. 

2-lit. Masc.; exx. 2 wan ‘open’, & mn ‘be firm’. 
infinitive w\, 4 Sm, an indication that this verb-stem once belonged to the jae znf. 

3-Ut. Masc.; exx. a, Sdm ‘hear’, S|] wa? ‘ prosper '.° 

2ae gem. Masc. and geminating; exx. aJ JfJ== £66 ‘be cool’; 
‘exist’. ‘See’ presents the peculiarity of showing several forms or writings: 
SRD 77, SW men and SW m:;* the two latter are rarer than the first 
and occur only when an object follows. 

jae inf. Fem.; exx. S$) mrt ‘love’, a grt‘ go forth’. For fuller forms like 
S34) mrwt see above § 298; they are mainly nominal, but >_> vmyt ‘weep’ 
is found verbally.*. The masc. is found in place of the fem. in the phrase 2 ~x 
m hd ‘in sailing northward’; also {{, 4h sy ‘sing’* is from a jae zuf. stem. 
‘Make’ has © év¢, much more rarely S irvt.8 ‘Take away’ has D4 7¢t.° 
‘Strike’ has j“}°, 2(y)4,7 but the related word for ‘rain’, which is perhaps 
infinitival, appears both as {RQ \sm* and as [jee Lyi? 

caus, 2-lit, Fem.; exx. [=] smnt ‘establish’; {1Qlo¢) smi¢ ‘report’. 

g-lit. Masc.; exx. 22% pipe ‘crush’, Sf wstn ‘stride’. 

caus, 3-lit. Masc.; exx. [|2°S seng ‘make live’; 43 shép ‘ propitiate’. 

caus. 2ae gem. Masc.; exx. llaJ JfQm= skbd ‘make cool’; |la" Ah sgnn ‘soften’. 

gae inf. Partly masc., exx. & on frty ‘travel overland’ ;!° SiS wz, var. 
> Sf mwy, ‘be renewed’; and partly fem., exx. Lys Amst ‘sit’, [4h m(w)adt 
‘speak’. In the masc. forms the last weak radical is frequently written, but in 
the fem. forms seldom, except in <£ ou Gsfyt ‘travel upstream’ and fff" \jo 
Gnty¢ ‘sail southwards’, for which the writings <Low. fsft and fh" +a gut (the 
latter in the phrase m Gxé ‘in faring southward’) also occur. 


v 
Sm ‘go’ has a fem. 


wit 


caus. 3ae inf. Either masc., ex. [f}l\ smsy ‘bring to birth’! or fem., exx. [194 
spt ‘bring as offering’ ;14 [|{Gde skdwt ‘sail’. 

s-lit, Masc.; ex. =~ nftft ‘spring away’. 

caus. gae inf. Masc.; ex. | SSS smiwy ‘renew’. 

anom. ‘Give’ has almost always «= rdit; lo dit is uncommon.'* With 
‘come’ both 9% (94) d#¢?" and »} iwt}® are found. ‘Bring’ has J” iné;'9 
abnormal writing with suffix {"~ }« énz-f, this having by now acquired the same 
sound as the passive of the sdm:-f form.” 
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§ 300. Subject and object of the infinitive.—The terms ‘subject’ and 
‘object’ are here used in their semantic sense (see above § 297), i.e. refer to the 
meaning of the verb as actzvely, not passively, conceived. 

The following statement incorporates a general rule of considerable im- 
portance, although, as we shall see, it will require subsequent qualification :— 
The subject of the infinitive ts expressed as an agent with the help of the preposition 
A. in ‘by’, while the object’ ts represented by the direct genitive, 2.¢., in the case of 
the pronouns, by the suffixes. 

Exx. SiGe prema ss sat sefw in hryw-hbt cw reciting of glorifications 
on the part of the ordinary lector-priests.! 

EARS IY [RH gmt in hm-f finding him by His Majesty, i.e. His Majesty 
found him.? See below § 306, 2. 

\layealjA z-n-t kr sms-f 1 returned accompanying him, lit. on accom- 
panying him. 

The point to be noticed is that, whereas after other parts of the verb (the 
Sdm:-f form, participles, etc.) the direct object* is expressed by the dependent 
pronouns, these being felt as accusatives, after the infinitive it is expressed by 
the suffixes, a fact pointing to their being felt as genitives. The only common 
exception to this rule is the pronoun ||, s¢, var. _ (§ 46), which is employed for 
(a) the 3rd pers. neuter, (4) the 3rd pers. plur., (c) the 3rd pers. dual, and 
(d) more rarely the 3rd pers. fem. sing. 


Exx. (2) TAZ dS BH Lesh, 20-7 Se-kwi r smit st 1 went to report it.* 
(6) Bl [9a eS |B wx-in hf hr rdit st vir hmw His Majesty gave 
them to meas slaves.’ The word-order s¢ m2 shows that s¢ was felt as a suffix (§ 66). 


eee Ie gIsS faerie n2...... srwh phwy, skbé st another 
(remedy) for..... giving relief to the hinder parts and cooling them.® 
(2) JRATNSLYSE SD ~ & wha m rdit st hr mrht st the second 


thing (lit. repetition) consists in adding it (viz. msdm eye-paint) to fat of goose.’ 
When the agent is pronominal, use may be made of the independent 
pronouns ; for the correspondence of the independent pronouns and zz +-noun, 
see above § 227. Examples are not common. 
Exx, A QS he ue prt ntsn m-s: hm-kif together with the 
going forth on their part after his £a-priest.® 
AD. 2H NHVSS AY ™ dd st ntf r-gs iry-sim through the saying of it 
on his part in the presence of the (proper) functionary.® 
"== dd nisn then said they, lit. saying on their part.!° See below § 306, 2. 


In the one instance where an independent pronoun of the Ist pers. sing. is 
found after the infinitive it is written == wv&;" for the writing mv& see § 114, 3. 
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The rarity of this construction is due partly to the existence of the alternative 
to be discussed in the next section, partly to the fact that the expression of 
the semantic subject is by no means common, a frequent motive for the use of the 
infinitive being the lack of any need to name the subject. See below § 302. 

Ops. Towards the end of Dyn. XVIII the independent pronoun changes places 
with the infinitive in a particular construction, the outcome of §171, 3. A theoretical 
*hneirtntk*‘...with doing on thy part’ becomes Aue ntk irt‘...with on thy part doing’,° 
and out of this idiom develops the conjunctive tense of Late Egyptian and Coptic.™ 

§ 301. Subject® and object* of the infinitive conformed to the con- 
struction of the suffix-conjugation.—Some special cases call for study. 

With zxtransitive infinitives the subject® can always be added as a direct 
genitive, whether noun or suffix. Exx. \SSa|l|\ grt s(¢)m ‘at the going forth 
of the setem-priest’;1 \KUA@! m prtf tpt ‘at his first going forth’. 

With ¢ransitive verbs the same construction is possible, but only where sub- 
jects® and object* are both expressed. 

Exx. Of mae doh Tab | A (os)) bpr-n th-wit nfrt m rdit Mutw 
wy nitiNb-krw-Re a good beginning came about in Mont’s giving the two lands 
to sae Nebkheruré«.® 

1 Oe Se Mmm AY Sm sp thy ivtenk br hmi rditk wi nsyt-k on 
the first occasion what thou didst do unto My Majesty was (§ 125, end) that thou 
gavest (lit. thy giving) to me thy kingship.* 

Te JURSIARS LIT A ork Of 1 irt 3stiskb m-sz sn-s Wsir on that 
night of Isis’ making mourning for (lit. after) her brother Osiris.° 

Lt =a, rdit-f sw r r-pct hity-¢ his appointing (lit. giving) him to be 
prince.® 

The last example, which is of a very rare kind, shows that the pronominal 
object’, if not immediately following the infinitive, becomes the dependent 
pronoun as after the s¢m-:f form ; and this suggests that, whenever the object of 
an infinitive is separated from it by an extraneous element, as in 

Ninn ol % rait nf ¢t-hd in giving to him white bread,” 
this object’ is to be regarded, not as a direct genitive, but as an accusative. It 
has been seen, in dealing with the syntax of nouns (§ 85), that a direct genitive 
cannot easily be separated from its antecedent, 

Externally, at least, the construction illustrated above is that customary after 
all other parts of the verb, and analogy seems to have been at work, 

Ops. 1. When, in constructions like the above, the verb-form is masc., we cannot 
always be sure that it is really the infinitive, and not a sdm-f form (see above §§ 155. 


191).8 Again, when it is fem., the doubt arises whether the supposed infinitive is not 
the Sdmt-f form, an obscure category of the verb to be discussed later (§§ 401 foll.). 
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Oss. 2. For the change of the pronominal objects from the suffix (genitive) into the 
dependent pronoun (accusative) a comparison with Arabic is instructive: ‘if only the ob- 
jective complement of the act (and not likewise its subject) be expressed, it is put after 
the zomen actionis in the genitive; unless it be separated from the zomen actionis by one 
or more words, in which case it is put in the accusative because the genitive can never 
be divided from the word that governs it’, WRIGHT, Arabic Grammar,? ii. p. 57, B. 


§ 302. The infinitive as substitute for a noun clause with the 
Sdm-f form.—In Lesson XV it was seen that the Sdm-f form, with whatever 
other words accompany it, is constantly employed as a noun clause, i.e. as 
equivalent to a noun in the various syntactic positions which can be occupied by 
a noun. In the following sections it will be shown that a parallel set of uses 
existed for the infinitive, this being used in preference to the s¢-f form whenever 
the mention of subject* seemed superfluous, 


§ 303. The infinitive as object of certain verbs.—The infinitive is 
commonly used as object of such verbs as [J 2d ‘cease’,! |_J4h 202 ‘ desire’,? 
JS\ whm ‘repeat’s {J wd ‘command’, “QW 2 ‘see’, ‘see to’, S$) mri 
‘love’, ‘desire ’,4 S 7G ‘know how to’,® 34) sud ‘fear’,° [I] {4h sGz ‘remember ’,’ 
aus By 39 ‘order’? 25 Rw See ‘begin’, > 4h 42 ‘devise’, ‘ plan’,? (7 vdi ‘give’, 
‘grant’, es ' di m ib-f ‘ place in one’s heart’, ‘determine ’,!° 7) dd ‘think’, as 
well as after the verbs ivi ‘make’, frw ‘do in the past’, which will be treated 
as auxiliaries (§§ 484-5); also occasionally after the imperative Wid} sew 
‘beware of’ (§ 338, 3) and after the negative verb ¢m, see below § 344. 

Exx. {S].' 6} h—" wa hm-f sche wd pn His Majesty commanded to set 
up this inscription.!? 

Iss yshey2 w | tw meni Sd hrt nt hm-f | saw to the excavation 
of the tomb of His Majesty." 

as SLR alG= eB seen hstyi Sms kai my heart began to follow my 
sleep.!* 

Nm SID DG ai-n-(2) 2k irt hhw m how-sd 1 give to thee 
to celebrate millions of sea-festivals.' 

The infinitive was used only when the expression of the subject’ of the 
subordinate action appeared unnecessary ; when it was preferred to insert this 
the sdm-f form was used, as was seen in § 184 after many of the same verbs. 


§ 304. The infinitive after prepositions.—In the enumeration of the 
meanings of the prepositions (§§ 162-181) due attention was paid to their very 
common use with a following infinitive, and this was seen to run parallel, in 
almost every case, to an employment with the s¢m-f form ; the latter employment 
was dealt with in § 155. 
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Three particular cases lead to important developments to be discussed in 
Lesson X XITI. 

1.% fr, The infinitive after Zr expresses a concomitant circumstance, often 
best translated in English by a participle. There seems hardly any difference 
of meaning between this use and the use of the Sd:f form described in § 213. 
Exx. |), Sh! PF A029, ist Ga-n hm f hr h:k dmiw \o, His Majesty 
went northwards plundering (lit. on plundering) towns.? 

— AS. Nilo Bl EA dbu-ni fry i hr nhm 1 went round about my 
encampment rejoicing.® 

WSol Key Sle H ACR) 
mit-brw hr hhy nf ni n ipwt lo, the Majesty of king Cheops, justified, spent 
all his time seeking for himself the secret chambers.* 


ist wrshmnn-sw-bit Hwfw 


So too sometimes qualifying the object after gm ‘find’ and mz: ‘see’. 

Exx. PAT) e924 NUeK ROS gmenf sw hr prt m she n prf he 
found him going forth from the door of his house.® 

FT 7 bP SR OR? SY DK rhtib pw hr mixf wi hr irt ipwt-f it is 
envy because he sees me performing his business.® 

It will be seen below that the verb-form known as the old perfective (§ 315) 
has a corresponding use, but while the old perfective indicates states, kr + infinitive 
applies essentially to actéon as in progress; thus with transitive verbs it is active, 
with verbs of motion it stresses the movement itself rather than its result, and 
with adjective-verbs it emphasizes the becoming and not the being. 

2. \\ m occasionally takes the place of Zv with verbs of motion. Thus in 
the last example but one 47 Zr¢ in one manuscript is replaced by \E2a m prt 
in another.’ 

3. =v. The infinitive after 7 often expresses purpose or result. 

Ex. MAC RSE SED hey wes mf m fd v shirt Mato St 
His Majesty proceeded north to overthrow the Beduins of Asia.® 

Beyond the three important uses above described, the chief construction of 
interest is that after Zu¢ to be described just below. We may mention once 
again, as of special interest, the comparative use of 7 after adjectives, ex. (3% 7 
smnt ‘too many to record’, lit. ‘many as compared with recording’ (§ 163, 7), 
the use of 7 as ‘to’ after 26 ‘wish’, dw? ‘rise early’, sud ‘fear’, sb: ‘teach’ 
(§ 163, 10), and the employment of ze ‘ together with’ (§ 171, 3; § 300, Oss.) and 
wpw-hr ‘except’ (§179, 2) as equivalent to English ‘and’ and ‘but’ with a 
following finite tense. 

Oxss. When subject’ closely follows the verb-form, it is to be presumed that the 
verb-form is not the infinitive, but the sdm-f form (§ 155), or alternatively, if there is 
an ending -#, the sdmt:f form (§§ 407-9). 
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§305. The infinitive after the genitival adjective.—We saw in § 191 
that the sdm:-f form may be employed after the genitival adjective ~» 7 (zy) with 
a variety of meanings. The infinitive occurs in exactly the same way whenever 
the expression of the subject* was felt to be unnecessary. Only in very rare cases 
is the infinitive substituted for sd-f when the subject’ is added; an example 
(grh pf, etc.) has been quoted in § 301, and a doubt might possibly be felt about 
the last example but one (w7{z-/) in § 191, where the form (sdf or inf. + suffix) 
is ambiguous. 

Among the notions expressed by z + infinitive are time, place, means, purpose 
and the like, and the kinship of the phrase thus formed with a relative clause 
may often be realized by means of a paraphrase. 

Exx. Toso Q)>w grh pf x irt hekr on that night of celebrating the 
Fikr-festival, i.e. when the /7s£r-festival is celebrated. 

~ ommete Or SN Flinn % 20 wai ¢ m hrt-ntr an incantation for eating bread in 


the necropolis.? 


er & w Stz a brazier which can be moved about, lit. of dragging.’ 


= 2, I OR SS wm pért nt sm hfst a prescription for killing a snake.‘ 


° 
—SIllila 


aa La 


alaa/A 


wt nt prt a way of going out.® 

Specially noteworthy is the use of such infinitival genitives to describe how 
a man can be, or deserves to be, treated. 

Exx. yl 4—742"% s ikr n wb: n-f ib an excellent man to be confided in, 
lit. of opening to him the heart.° 

LS LBS nl Bro 2 Sh sw swt x swh? n-f a king, indeed, to be boasted of, 
lit. of boasting for him.’ 

Note that in several cases the infinitive is best translated by an English 
passive. 

§ 306. Absolute uses of the infinitive.— Like other nouns (§ 89), the 
infinitive may be used as the equivalent of a sentence, i.e. as significant and 
complete in itself. 

1. Thus it often occurs absolutely in eadings to scenes, ¢z¢/es to parts of 
books and the like; compare above §89,1. The subject’, or agent, is introduced 


by i. 

Exx,. 2$—4\ > 4 \Nelffl25 7 5... ee “ec 22 Amst r sdm sprw 
mt hin tsty in r-pct hity-c..... Re-mi-R sitting to hear the petitioner in the office 
of the vizier by the prince..... Rekhmeré‘. Description above a painted scene.® 


ef mm KoA sf pp m wis Re to repel Apopis from the bark of 
Title of an incantation.® 

Wile S =a Koo dr sty Guns m smw to remove a foul odour in the 

summertime.'’® Heading of a recipe in a medical papyrus. 


Ré&. 
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§ 305 


1 Urk. v.104, 17. 
Sim. 26. 103, 10; 105, 
TOGMOT Ol eceen, 
308; Ure. iv. 1072, 
16. 

# Lac. DR. 45, 1. 
Sim. 76, 29, 1, 48, 1. 

3 Urk. iv. 639, 21. 

AN Bb: 23, Sapioim. 
2b. 31,173 49,2; 79, 
2.05 

PTH IO EX. 


6 Bersh. ii. 21. 4. 
Sim. Leyd. V 4, 12; 
Ork, iv. 415, 13. 


7 Amada 6. Sim. 
2b.7; Hamm 12, 3. 


SD UrBs We TU 
Sim. 2. 1159, 10; 
1161, 3; 1175, 173 
1187,9; BH. 1, 30. 32. 

Wd Ooh IS CY ee 
Sim. 7d. 36, 15 39. 1; 
53,13 63,1; 2. Kak. 
6, 8. 12. 

10 Hearst 2,17 = Eb. 
£6, 8 (phrt nt dr,etc.). 


§ 306 


IEDs 1s, 10's) 2, 6% 
Hlearst 6, 10; 11, 5. 


? Ork. iv. 236. Sim. 
tbh. 239, 33 242, 6. 9. 
10, 13. 


8 Urk.iv.894. Sim. 
26. 9, 33 653, 85 655, 
53) Aun. 375 Pl. I, 
27; also the exx. gmt.f 
in hm and dd ntsn 
in § 300. 


4° Berly eaii vie p. 
257,1.3. Sim. Hamm. 
48, 3; I9!, I. 


5 Sebekkhu 1-2. 
Sim.26,12-14; Urk. iv. 
9,115 54,14; 61, 7. 

8 Urk. iv. 656, 13- 
14. Sim. 26. 695, 5-6. 
Without subject’, 2. 
656, 6-7; 685, 10-11 ; 
729, 15-16; 730, 8- 
10; Hamm. 123, 3. 

7 Sin. B1o7. Sim. 
26, B4-5. 5. 15. 23. 86. 
See below § 406 for 
these doubtful cases. 
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Here belongs the very common phrase dd mdw, lit. ‘the speaking of words’, 
which has a double employment in Middle Egyptian. Written fully |, |, it is 
found in magico-medical papyri at the beginning of rubrics with prescriptive 
meaning. 

Ex. lh, SPHE>°, dd mdw Eft wih phrt to be spoken when applying 
remedies.} 

Secondly, it occurs in the abbreviated writing [Q at the beginning of all 
divine speeches on temple and tomb walls, e.g. [| [Ni dad madw in Hthr ‘words 
spoken by Hathor’.2 On many Middle Kingdom coffins j9 stands at the top of 
every column of text, serving much the same purpose as our inverted commas. 

2. Again like other nouns (§ 89, 2), the infinitive is used in narrative to 
announce incidents of outstanding importance. The subject’ may be presented 
as an agent with the help of zz, or else may be appended directly to the infinitive 
in accordance with § 301. 

Exx. SAL RH) A Ont rdit in hm-f pr kn nb n ms-f then His 
Majesty caused (lit. causing by His Majesty) every brave of his army to go forth.® 

Se NSS TL BNE PSL fe Aatsp 16, (96d) gene m) prt, irt mf ts 
rsy x Hh year 16, month 3 of winter: His Majesty made (lit. His Majesty’s 
making) the southern boundary at Heh.* 

AS GN et Oy Pee) ean a ee spr huff ..... rdit 
hm-f tp-nfr His Majesty proceeded...... His Majesty arrived..... His Majesty 
made (lit. gave) a good beginning.® 

=|—}RP'S..... Qa dae vs m ng ..... iit-tw r dd n hm:f waking 
in life (in the royal tent); one came to tell His Majesty.* Note the indefinite 
pronoun ¢éw (§ 47), a very rare use. 

~ PEAY ESD ABI rdit- wi m-lut hrdwf he placed me in front of 
his children.’ 

Oss. Various doubts and difficulties present themselves at this point. When 
the infinitive is closely followed by zz+noun it is indistinguishable, if of masc. 
gender, from the sdm-in-f form (below § 429, 1). When subject’ immediately follows 
the verb, a choice arises between the infinitive and the sdm-f form, the latter being 
unquestionably excluded only with verbs whose infinitive ends in -¢, while with the 
verb iwt ‘come’ this ambiguity is always present, as one of its ‘dm-f forms is 
zwt-f (§ 447). When the hypothetical infinitive ends in -z, the question arises whether 
it may not be the sdmt-f form, see below § 406; so, for instance, in the last example 
above, where the doubt is intensified by the fact that no parallel forms without ¢ from 
immutable verbs are there to suggest the infinitive. Reasonably certain examples of 
the narrative infinitive are those in which forms ending in -¢ alternate with forms not 
ending in -t, and where both are parallel to real narrative tenses like sdm-n-f. These 
criteria place our third and fourth examples beyond doubt. A different kind of 
question arises in connection with examples like the second above; here the infinitive 
(if it be such and not the Sdm#f form) may be, not a narrative infinitive, but one in 


apposition to the preceding date. 
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§ 307. The infinitive after —~ nn and -~ n, and after the negative 
relative adjective.—1. Just as os mn is used with a nominal subject to 
predicate non-existence (§ 108), so too it is used with the infinitive as its subject 
to express the non-performance or non-occurrence of some verbal action. This 
construction is hardly employed, however, except to qualify some preceding 
statement, and in this case, as with nominal subject (§ 109), it is often best to 
translate 2 as ‘without’. 

Exx. I caused his weapons to be carried off..... ~~ F Ae RY un ts hr th: 


pont SN 
without desisting from the fight. Lit. not was desisting.? 


These things shall belong to thy son...... 7 Oe SAL! un rdit 
pssf st n hrdw:f without his being allowed to divide it among his children.® 
Lit., not is ons nia! that he divide it for his children. 

TI AVA IRR LBS Ark hk, nn hnhn-k, nn suck hr 
sbi n me aye: thou go out ot in, without being driven back, and without 
being turned away from the door of the netherworld. Lit. there is not the 
driving back of thee, etc.* 

As the last example shows, when object® is added to the infinitive, it is often 
more idiomatic in English to render this as a passive, e. g. ‘without (thy) being 
driven back’ instead of actively ‘without driving thee back’. 

A very uncommon case is where, in agreement with § 301, the noun following 
the aan is subject’, not object’. 

x [PRNSS—) FB TIER, sms) pdtyw, nn sht Fi slaying the bowmen, 
ae blow of a stick, lit. there is not striking of a stick.° 

Rarely an agential dative is inserted after xz when the infinitive is intransitive. 

Ex. 724 Nhu 2 ws prt m Tmnt she cannot go forth from the west, 
lit. not to her is going forth. Note that this example is a main clause. 

||| 2 és (§ 209) can be used when the negatived infinitive definitely restricts 
the scope of a preceding clause. 

Ex. ~2A\—A AE AHR<UIS SARS grt sdovn imy-r int itr, 
n is ndrt m--f an overseer of lawsuits cannot judge a thief, except he be (?) 
imprisoned with him, lit. not indeed is there imprisoning with him." 

Very rarely —<&" 2 wnt (§ 108, 2) is used in place of the usual xz. 

Ex. My ey has commanded to consecrate the holy ground south of 
Abydus, ~~ ta § — BAW eng uw un wnt rait Gnd rmt nbt hr ps ts dsr 
without allowing any people to tread upon this holy ground.® Lit. there is not 
the allowing that any people tread, etc. 

Exceptionally and, so far as our evidence goes, only when two parallel 


infinitives are negated and these have no object’, +. 2 is found in place of ~~ 
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§ 307 


1 See GUNN, Stzsd. 
pp: 155 foll. 


2 Sebehkhu 4. Sim. 
Peas.B1, 79; Hamm. 
EDS SA. Lys 
Weste. 5,173 11, 11. 

3 Stuti,272. Sim. 
Sti. R22; P. Kah. 
12, 12; 35, 13; Berl. 
Al, i. ’p. 2506, 5, qu. 
§ 254. 


_* Urk.ix. 498. Sim. 
b. 65, 9; 520, 8; 
Stut 1, 2933 4, 333 
Bersh. ii, 21, top, 1. 


5 P. Kah.1.4. 


SILLS GbE 
Adm. 8, 6e 


Sim. 


1 P. Kak. 30, 11-3. 


8 Amrah 29,2. Sim. 
Dend. 37 6, 387. 


§ 307 . EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Adm. 5,14; Urk. 
iv.57,4-5. Sim. #0. 97, 
15-0; 546, 6-7. 


2 Urk. v. 10, 13. 
Sim. BUDGE, p. 107, 
133 497, 14. 

OV hecs 5.12295 


Ex. Would that it were the end of men (§ 133), ~SaS8 A] hl 2 twr, 2 mst 
without conception, without birth. 
This use is, up to the present, unexplained. 


| 


2, Just as sentences of the type 4" " [1 2a s3w:s may be made adjectival 
by the mere substitution of the negative relative adjective zw¢y for uz (§ 203, 3), 
so too with the construction z+ infinitive discussed above under 1. 

Exx, SdPel 4A 77] twtw Gsf-f m ntrw who is not repelled among the 
gods.? Some variants omit the suffix as unessential. 

+ bes + twt(y) rg rn-f whose name is not known.? 

One might, in explaining these instances, hesitate between the infinitive and 
the form which we shall term the passive sdm-f, but there is no definite evidence 
in favour of the latter, and the infinitive seems indicated by Coptic equivalents 
like at-sont*f ‘uncreated’, lit. ‘who-not (there is) creating of him’. See below 
§ 424, 3. 

§ 308. Negation of the infinitive.—To express such notions as ‘not- 
hearing’, ‘not-to-hear’ use must be made of the negative verb \\ ¢m, the 
discussion of which belongs to a later stage in our studies; see below § 348. 


Oss. It must be carefully noted that the constructions of § 307 do not constitute 
negations of the infinitive in the sense here meant, since there the negative word wz 
or 7 is the existential predicate ‘is not ’, while the infinitive is subject. 


VOCAB UIA RY. 
So dy wae divide, sever; judge, ANCE var. 4am mfkit tur- 


judge between. quoise. 
en en : a 8 QA nbtw victory. 
A Nea var. Na mkt protect. reeset SIAL Ake ; 
mown ne SP hipw peace. 
I A var 8 sn smell, kiss. ae ; 
htpw-nir offerings (to the 
c= ew belie“ 
L |= 46 ($s) double (vb.). sear der 
iw island, ||] — sé lapis lazuli. 
sn bn ae ae . b (aie $sy arrow. 
A eS cw-tr( y)-f brigand. a ie: 
—_ oe Rinw Retjnu, name of 
a ere eee E 
2S} Me Haye wr chieftain. Palestine and Syria. 
LU wdyt (military) expedition. MA oe oy Wp-wiwt Wepwawet 
‘Opener-of-the-ways’, th If- 
ate pener-of-the-ways’, the wo 
_ w Ase back. god of Abydus and Asyit. 
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BOB R CGPS ESXX! 


(a) Reading lesson: words accompanying a scene of foreigners, who bring 
tribute to the vizier Rekhmeree (reign of Tuthmosis III, Dyn. X VITL)o 


aN iit m htpw 
mn QO Hy in wrw nw Kftyw, 
rae UCTS iww hryw-ib nw W2d-wr, 
ASDA m ksw, 
HT O me wh tp, 
woos Boa) NK AP'aQy 2 bsw hi. fn-sw-bit Mn-bpr-Re,? di cng dt (§ 378); 
Ce eee sdm:sn nhtw:f hr hiswt nbt, 
Ae ee inw:sn hr psdw-sn, 
Dr Rien TF en sb-tw (?) rdit n-sn tw n ng, 
ANN aie gee Vo m-mryt wan hr mw n hm-f, 
=a Slee vy rait mk st brwrf. 
Q nnn Voom ll 1 VBS Se YOR in mh (§ 357) 20 n ity, imy-r niwt, tity Rh-mi-Re 
MIE gO med SsP (§ 373, 2) tnw nb 2 frswt ndt 
Jp Se | innw (§ 358) 2 bw n horf. 
1 Ork. iv. 1098-9. 2 Prenomen of Tuthmosis III. 


‘Coming in peace by the chieftains of Keftiu (Crete) and of the islands in 
the midst belonging to the sea, in bowing down, in bending (lit. putting down) the 
head, through the might of His Majesty, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Menkheperré‘, granted life eternally, when they hear of his victories over all 
countries; their tribute on their backs, seeking that may be given to them (lit. 
in quest of the giving to them) the breath of life, through desire of being loyal 
subjects (lit. being upon the water) of His Majesty, so that (lit. to cause that) his 
might may protect them. It is the trusty servant (lit. heart-filler) of the sovereign, 
the overseer of the city, the vizier Rekhmeré‘, who receives all the tribute of all 
lands, which is (wont to be) brought through the might of His Majesty.’ 

(6) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) To do justice is the breath of the nose. (2) Thou wast placed in order 
to hear disputes (#d¢), to judge between disputants (lit. two), and to repress the 
brigand. (3) My Majesty dedicated (Z7f) to him gold, silver, lapis lazuli and 
turquoise in order to make all the monuments of my father Amin. (4) Thou 
didst seize thy city without fighting, without an arrow being shot (lit. shooting 
an arrow). (5) My Majesty commanded to double these offerings, (making them) 
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Exerc. XXI 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 1 foll. Also AZ. 
27, 65; 29, 85. 


DU rka iv: 333: 93 
Louvre C 174. : { 


3 Brit. Mus. 614, 
11.14; Ork. iv. 749, 
173 ‘Ab. 47, Pl. I, 7. 
8. 13. 

* Louvre C1, 14; 
Sinai 139, 12. 


5 Bersh. i. 14, 23 
Th. LoS tie Oe 11s 


Se 1amnialn7s 
Leyd. V 88, Io. 11. 


1 Urk. iv. 244, 4. 

8 Five Th.T. 27.28. 

® Leb. 63; Urhk. iv. 
758,16; Ann. 37, Pl. 
II, 13-14. 

10 Wny,Cairo 20003; 
dwny, Sm.3,10; hry, 
BUDGE, 304, 13; 305, 
6. 9. Sim. in O.K., 
WEILL, Décr. Pl. 9, 
vert. I. 

1 Fb. 36, 18; 41, 
¥; 109, 1; ITO, 5. 

12 Sm, 11, 18. 

18 Erm. Hymn. 11, 4. 


4 7b. 37, 18; 38, 18. 


15 Fb, 109, 20; but 
see Rec. 35, 216, 


16 3rd plur. f., Stut 
1, 235; Hamm. 114, 
11.12; Ork.iv. 707, 
10. 3rd dual m., 
Sin. B1693) 72. 11. 
14; £6. 73, 6. 3rd 
dual f., Siz. Rg. 
B272; Urk. iv. 365, 2. 
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into (literally ‘as’) a thousand various (kinds of) bread, when (m-G¢) My Majesty 
came (infinitive) from having (£7) crushed Retjnu in the first campaign of victory. 
(6) It is better to give than to receive (lit. receive from another). (7) Giving 
praise to Osiris, smelling (i.e. kissing) the earth for Wepwawet, by the prince 
Nebseny.! (8) A book for driving out all snakes.? (9) Send thou to me (news) 
about his health, without letting him know it. 


1 Legend beside the picture of a man with arms raised in adoration. 2 Title of a book, 


LESSON] Sox 


THE OLD PERFECTIVE 


§ 809. The old perfective, often known under the less suitable name of 
‘pseudo-participle’, is the sole surviving relic in Egyptian of the Semitic finite 
verb (§ 3). It differs from the various forms of the suffix conjugation, 1.e. verb- 
forms like sam:f (§ 410), in the possession, for the persons, of special endings of 
its own not identifiable with any of the Egyptian pronouns. This will be best 
made clear by the following paradigm from the immutable verb sd ‘hear’. 

Sing. 1,c. 2X—d3h sdm-kwi. So often in hierogl. and regularly in 
hieratic. Rarer writings of the ending are 
=I? >%? $4 T° or, as always in 
O.K., simply —.° 


» 2,0. OW)4 sdu-ti Also &X, more rarely o\\}. 
» 3m. AX sdm(w). The fuller writing o> is rather less 
common. 
» 3, f. AX) sduedi. Also 2X, more rarely 2}. 
Plur. 1,c. 2X77) sdm-wyn. Rarely A\S—.? 
» 2 BRK V sdutiwny. Also rarely Ym? 
» 3,m. AK sdm(w). Much less commonly #{,\$;° but also 
sometimes A\ |] sdmy.' 
oat Le ee Hardly except in very ancient texts; in 
Doshi) Dea Middle Egyptian regularly replaced b 
» 3 £ ANI sde-ty,™ ee x 


varr. ORIN, ARIS” 3rd masc. form.!¢ 


Thus, only the endings of Ist sing., 1st plur., and 2nd plur. have a very 
distinctive character. The 2nd sing. and 3rd f. sing. are identical, as also 3rd 
m. sing. and plur. Moreover, the summary writings o, for s¢dmw and oX for 
sdm:ti, which are exceedingly common, are easily confused with other parts of 
the verb (§ 296). In order to recognize the old perfective easily, close attention 
to its syntactic uses is required. 
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Turning now to details, for 1st sing. some hieratic texts which otherwise 
write the ending -4w2 in full display the abnormal writings ‘yf @a-#i ‘1 said’? 
and &~— ww-k ‘| was’ ;? in several instances the enclitic particle 7f follows,’ so 
that these writings may indicate some special form. 

In 2nd sing. and 3rd f. sing. the ending } or } -¢2 follows the determinative, 
if any; the shorter writing, which is usual in the older hieratic texts, has the 
ending = -/(2) before the determinative. Exx. ™{} 47-2 ‘thou art content’, 
PW NA)4 sci ‘she is gone’,® but [14 pr-¢(é) ‘thou art come’,® “EX mh-¢(2) ‘it is 


full’.7 With verb-stems ending in ¢ the ending may disappear entirely, in 
accordance with § 62, ex. S=\ nfi(-di).* 


The endings -4wi, -wyn, -tiwny follow any determinative that there may be; 
but the w of the 3rd m. sing. and plur., if written out, regularly precedes it. 

In certain jae zmf. and 4ae inf. verbs the ending of the 3rd m. sing. and 
3rd plur. is apt to be written as y, exx. MQ |)» Zy ‘has fallen’,? ‘have 
fallen’'® (beside Men Aew'); |) wry ‘(he) being alone’? (beside 4 e: 
wew 8); "Nl Znty ‘ (it) being prominent’ ;* 7 |S 4sy ‘(they) being faint’ ; "4 
isolated ex. 1st plur., © ~ak"" ‘we having fared down’.” This y is apparently 
due to the fusion of the ending, which in the oldest Egyptian was 7 more commonly 
than w, with the final z or w of the stem. 

Any separately expressed subject, whether noun or pronoun, must be placed 
before the old perfective ; see Lesson X XIII for further details. 

Exx. \ca? mé tw iwd(é) behold, thou art come.'® Lit. behold thee, 


thou art come. 
els ist mniwt nbt sspdw m Gt nbt nfrt \o, all ports 


Ve (38 (9 MS ANSS 


were supplied with everything good." 


Oxss. 1. The old perfective was discovered and compared with the Semitic 
perfect by Erman, who gave to it the name ‘ pseudo-participle’ here abandoned. In 
particular, a close resemblance has been noticed between the Egyptian old perfective 
and the Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) ‘ permansive’, an important similarity being 
that both can be used with passive, as well as with active, meaning ;1" a difference is 
that the old perfective shows an additional 2 not present in any Semitic parallel, 
cf. Eg. sdm-kwi with Akkad. kasdaku. Contradictory views have been taken, how- 
ever, with regard to the age of the Akkadian permansive. Brockelmann held it to 
be a secondary formation,'® but the consensus of recent opinion attributes to it an 
antiquity not much less than that of any other Semitic tense.!®* One scholar?® sought 
to discover in Akkadian two tenses, a ‘ durative perfect’ and a ‘ durative imperfect’, 
which might have been compared to the traces of an apparently similar distinction 
in Egyptian, see below, § 310, end; however, the hypothesis in question has not found 
favour with other Semitists. There are also Hamitic analogies to be taken into con- 
sideration,” but here the external resemblances are much less striking, the facts 
different in the different tongues, and the meanings less conspicuously comparable. 
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§ 309 


1 Sin. B 4g. 114. 
Sim. wz.ki, Sin. B 
252, qu. § 326. 

2 Sh. S. 136- So 
toohierogl., Brit. Mus. 
574) 4 

SSeS. 305 (Set. 
B 252; Brit. Mus. 574, 
4. With 72, St. B45. 

SP KON 133246 

5 Westc. 12, 23. 

8 Sen. B 182. 

7 Hamm. 191, 4. 


S Peas.) B 1; 116. 
Sim. mw/¢(.ti), Sh. S. 
38. 


® £b.37,16; 42, 16. 
Sim. ivy, Rifeh 1, 16; 
dy ‘being placed’, 


7 
1 Sh. S. 130; PIS: 
SAIC PS, PY 
Boia 33, 14. 
14 Fb. 37, 18; 38, 18. 
MUTANT Oa Tieton Ls 


13. 
14> Luz, 66, 2. 


16 Sz. B257- 


16 rk. iv. 719. 


17 Fr, DELITZSCH, 
Assyrian Grammar, 
§ 87, 6 

18 Grundriss a. ver- 
gleich. Grammatik d. 
sem. Sprachen, i. p. 
583, f. a. 

188 G, R. DRIVER, 
Problems of the He- 
brew Verbal System, 
Pp. 9-31, 80-4. 

19 A. UNGNAD, Das 
Wesen des Ursemiti- 
scat, Leipzig, 1925. 

M CoHEN, in 
ve de la Soctété de 
Lingutstiquede Paris, 
22 (1921), p. 242; E. 
ZYHLARZ, Ursprung 
und Sprachcharakter 
des Altigyptischen, 


esp. pp. 7- 72. 


§ 309 


1 Eb. 36, 153 37 
3. Sim. 7. Carn. 5 
(Rb.wyn). 


a ep te 7h uit, 
Mus. 574, 16. Sim. 
OUrk. iv. 385, 3; Puy. 
35 (wn-kwi). 

3 Sh. S. 24. 169. 

4 Eb, 51, 18. 

5 Stut 1, 276. 282. 
289. 

© Mill, 2,1. 

7 Urk.inv. 1159, 17. 
Sim. iv, Cairo 20543, 
14. 

8 BH. i. 8, 11. 14. 

® Eb, 109, 6. 

1 West, 43 11. 

Nl Bersh. ii. p. 25. 

12 Brit. Mus. 614, 
TI, qu. § 312, 4. 

13 Stn. B 286; Sh. S. 
39- 177. 

ADS Tey tee 

15 Sh. S. 4, qu. § 322. 

16 Urk, iv. 472, 15+ 

7 Sin. B193. 

18 Hamm. 114, 12. 


19 Hamm. 114, 12. 
Sim. m, sing. BZ. i. 
26, 126. 


20 Urk. iv. 119, 10. 

2. Sim. B 257. 

22) Sin. 1B 2653 Pe. 
9; Paheri 3, reg. 1. 

33 Westc. 8, 12. 


24 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 4. 


25 Hamm. 114, 11. 


LY PLITD I Or IRS yt 
28. 


a Urk. 1.0555) 03 
530, 12. 


% Eb. 105, 23 107, 
15. 18, 


SEO ALO. Cw Ons 
§ 326. 
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To sum up, the relationship of the Egyptian old perfective to a Semitic counterpart 
seems indisputable, and the Akkadian permansive illustrates that relationship at its 
closest ; but the exact nature of the connexion has still to be determined. 

Oss. 2. In transliterating the old perfective it seems advisable to place a dot 
before those endings which are written after the determinative and were, accordingly, 
regarded as suffixes (exx. sdm-kwi, sdm: ti), but to omit the dot elsewhere (exx. sdmzw, 
sdmt) ; sdmt may, however, be conveniently represented by sd-t(2). 


§ 310. Forms of the old perfective in mutable verbs.—In the 
normal forms no gemination is seen. 

2ae gem. LJ) fmm) 2b-té ‘(it) is cool’;! <& wn ‘(he) is existing ’.* 
rare geminating forms see at the end of this section. 

jae inf. ARADSB Arkwi ‘1 went down’ ;? MR A}4 4-22 ‘is (f.) fallen ’* 
The third weak radical is not written, and in 3rd m. forms like 2 $] 4rw ‘ were 
content’® the w is the personal ending; however, in the rarer alternative y 
(§ 309), the semi-vowel of the stem is probably combined with the ending. On 
the rare geminating forms see at the end of this section. 


On the 


‘Make’ is written normally without 7, exx. ey$ iv-kwi ‘I acted’ ® (active, 
§ 312, 1); = érw ‘(they) being made’? (passive, § 312, 2). The exceptional 
writing >} is probably to be viewed as a geminating form zv7-kwi, see 
below. 

gae inf. fh 2 Gut-ki ‘1 sailed upstream’ ;* 84) xar-d ‘(it) being 
held fast’.® In the 3rd masc. the ending is sometimes omitted, ex. “lak mini 
‘had landed’,? sometimes written as y, ex. £\ []] USS wasy «(it) was ruined’ ” 
(see above § 309). The form $4[I]§° sfss-kw ‘I was wealthy’ ?? probably belongs 
to the 4-/t. verbs, see § 274. 

anom, ‘Give’ shows forms both with and without 7: Ist sing. —,oPy8 
rdi-kwi;* 3rd f. sing. — |) 4 and =” rai-t; but also ist sing. SO di-kw;' 
2nd m. sing. ~~ a@é-¢(é);17 3rd m. sing. (agreeing with f. plur. noun) «» di(w) ; 18 
3rd m. plur. +) aiw,!* etc. An example of the geminating form, namely T—>¥ 
dd-kwi ‘1 am placed’,?® can be quoted from Dyn. XVIII; in Late Egyptian, 
curiously enough, the old perfective is always written with (—. 

‘Come’ shows forms from both stems. Fromiéw: 2nd m. sing. a¥ zw-¢(2) ;# 
3rd m. sing. »A® zw.%* From éd: AC sR i kwi;*? 3rd m. sing. | ® tw,% | i(w) ;* 
and plur. Ja} é-ciwn(y).?° 
‘Bring’ shows no peculiarities, ex. J = 3h in-kwi.”" 

The above enumeration of forms contains only two examples with gemina- 
Nevertheless, a few more geminating old perfectives may be quoted :— 


2ae gem. 3rd f. sing. wm gi) gun-d ‘it is soft’;** 3rd f. plur. @™)) wan-ti 
‘they being ’.* 


tion. 
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jae inf. Ist sing. TY PZSs 4:-kwi ‘1 go down’; so, too, = —B sh ivr-kwi 
‘I acted’ (see below) and FR Y]q 52-42 ‘beware’ (below § 338, 3). Exx. of 
3rd m. formerly quoted (4:3,? prv *) are really imperf. act. participles (§ 357). 

anom. ist sing. >> 3h da-kwi, see above. 

The evidence is too slight to admit of certain conclusions, but it is remarkable 
that these geminating forms occur only (with the exception of dad:kwé just 
mentioned) in generalizing, characterizing passages, i.e. in passages of the kind 
where, as we shall see later, the participles (§ 355) and the sdm-f form (§ 440) 
also display the gemination. 

Exx. ~>P>#$\A\Rx AW De ivr-kwi m ch, nn da:f 1 used to act as one who 
entered without being announced, lit. without saying of him.* In the next line 
we read [27 ALPS yh prr-t 4s-kwi I used to go forth having been praised. 

JePO RATS CHB 0, oN sD iwi hirkwi spw 3 7 het 1 go down (lit. am 
gone down) three times into the Zefat-measure.*® 

There is thus a distinct possibility that the geminating old perfective may 
possess implications of repetition or continutty. 


§ 311. Meaning and use.—There can be no doubt but that, in an early 
lost stage of the Egyptian language, the old perfective was a freely used narrative 
tense with both active and passive meanings. In historic times, however, and 
particularly in Middle Egyptian, this tense has become much restricted and 
specialized in its use. 

First, it has been restricted and specialized in respect of Jerson. The ist 
person ® alone is used independently in main clauses (§ 312); the 2nd and 3rd 
persons, except in some idiomatic phrases (§ 313), require a noun or pronoun, this 
usually preceding,’ upon which to depend. It will be seen, as we proceed (§ 314), 
that the effect of the dependence just mentioned was to give to the old perfective 
more and more the status of an adverb (virtual adverb clause). Often it is added 
as a qualification to a noun or pronoun exercising some syntactic function in 
a main clause (§§ 314 foll.). When, on the other hand, the preceding noun or 
pronoun has no other function than to serve as subject of the old perfective, then 
that verb-form resembles an adverbial predicate, and all the rules for the sentence 
with adverbial predicate come into play. The resulting construction will in this 
book be termed ‘the pseudo-verbal construction’, and will be described in detail 
in the next Lesson. 

Second, the old perfective has undergone restriction as regards meaning. 
Here we reach some very important rules. The old active-transitive employment 
as a past tense survives only in a few patently archaistic examples, though it is 
still common, both for past and for present reference, with the verb 7% ‘know’. 
The old perfective from other transitive verbs has passive meaning, ex. hibkwi 
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1 Rhind 35. 37- 38. 

2 Eb. 42, 18, qu. 
§ 323. 

SPLOT IOS, LE. 


4 Munich 3, 16; 
hardly to be rendered 
as LEF. Gr. § 346. 


5 Rhind 35. 


6 Exx, of plural are 
very rare; see Ur&, iv, 
244, 4. 


7 Rare exceptions, 
§ 314, end. 


§ 811 


° Very rarely with 
Engl. present ; with an 
adj. verb, htp-kwi ‘1 
am content’, Brit.Mus. 
IoI, qu. p. 348, top. 


1 Brit. Mus. 574. 
Sim. vai.fi ‘I caused’, 
Bersh. i. 14, 2; tb-kwi 
‘I supposed’, Sk. S. 
58; in-k(2)‘ I brought’, 
Ann. 39, 189. 

2 Mill, 2,1. Sim. 
Munich 3, 16, qu. 
§ 310, end; A uw. K. 
5, 10. 


3 Sin. B45. 114. 


* Turin 156, 3. Sim. 
Ork. iv. 835, 16, qu. 
§ 187. 


5 Louvre C 174. 
Sim. BH. i. 8, 13; 
Siz. B 286. 291. 292. 
293; Ure. iv. 2, 2. 43 
55113; 160, 6; 504,13. 

5 Urk. iv. 1108. 


1 BH.i. 8, 11. Sim. 
tb. 15; Sh. S. 23-53 
Hamm.1,73; Urk.iv. 
363, 153 390, 14. 

8 Sin. Bat. 

® Brit. Mus. 614, 
ry iasihike A 4 Vic 
Louvre C 1,14; Urk. 
Iv. §05, 175 749) 17. 

10 Urk, iv. 185 (mi 
hrw restored). Sim. 
sdr-kwi, Sin, B 294. 
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‘I have been sent’. With verbs of motion it describes, not so much the move- 
ment itself as the position reached as the result of the movement, ex. hi-kwi ‘1 went 
down’ to the mines. Lastly, it is frequent with aazective-verbs (ex. wsr-kwi ‘1 was 
powerful’) and with some other intransitives (ex. mk ‘burned’). In all these 
cases the old perfective expresses a s/ate or condition of things; as contrasted 
with the essentially dynamic suffix conjugation it is séaééc or at least relatively so. 
The time-position indicated by the old perfective depends upon the context; but 
in its narrative uses it must be translated with the English past (‘ burned’, ‘ was 
rewarded’) or the English present perfect (‘has perished’, ‘has been sent’).° 
Oxs, The negative construction 2 ¢dm-n-f, which serves to negate various verb- 
forms envisaging a protracted span of time, is often used in close association with the 


old perfective; see § 418. This is exactly what would be expected, seeing that the 
old perfective refers to a static, enduring condition of things. 


§ 312. Independent use of the 1st person.—1. The few surviving 
examples of the active-transitive use (already rare in Old Egyptian) are narrative 
in the Ist person. 

Exx. SS8— — JD 424 wa-hi rni r bw hry ntr 1 set my name at the 
place where the god was.! 

—sllem-~ wy ir-kwi mi si-t: n smt 1 acted as the snake of the desert.? 

NY ¢a-4i I said. 

Alone among verbs “6 7% ‘know’ has a more frequent use in the old 
perfective, see below § 320. 

Ex. 6d] Ql—2l ® rh-kwi 2G-5 n irr sy tp tz 1 knew that it (i.e. right) 
was profitable to him who performed it upon earth.‘ 

2. With passive meaning from ¢vansztive verbs, in narrative. 
form supplies the corresponding active. 

Exx. TR— S| ASHOIS fé-hwi m --hnwitt | was rewarded in the audience- 
chamber.® 

DJS AY Von Ae A A(2)d-kw m ipt n sr mn I have been sent on a mission 
to the official so-and-so.° 


The sdm-n-f 


3. With verds of motzon, in narrative. 

Exx. (BY HJ] TIS BD mJ}! Gatki rv int bisw n now 1 sailed 
upstream to bring marvels of gold.” 

SKA D> Bor aK Rwy bwkwi r iw n Km-wr | stopped at an island of 
the Great-Black.® ; 

4. With adzective-verds and other intransitives. 

Exx. S199 spss-Aw c7-kw I was wealthy and I was great.® 


FSERPIZEIT QS rs-kwi hrs grh mi hrw 1 was watchful concerning it 
night and day alike.! 
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Thus the independent use of the 1st person in main clauses illustrates the 
variety of meanings which the old perfective may convey, according as the verb 
in question is transitive or intransitive, a verb of motion or an adjective-verb 
(§ 311, end). The same variation of meaning runs through all uses of the old 
perfective, and cannot be specifically mentioned in each section. 


§ 318. Exclamatory use of the 2nd and grd persons.—The 2nd and 
3rd persons of the old perfective are used independently only in certain greetzngs, 
exhortations and the like. Note that it is just in these cases that Egyptian is 
wont to employ an adverbial phrase ; see above § 153. 

So in two phrases for ‘beware’, ‘keep away’. 

Exx. eX Vt} ™ 4r-tiwny r wnm cdw beware of (lit. be ye far 
from) eating the ‘adw-fish. 


WANG) 


neglectfulness,? 


Pon RUS 533-t¢ hr sp n mht-ib beware of any occasion of 


Compare the use of ssw, below § 338, 2. 

Similarly in certain greetings. 

Exx. JK} ) 22-22 2-2 welcome to me! Lit. thou art come to me.’ 

He JB RS LS MOUS da-tw nf iw m hipin wrw nw 36dw there is said 
to him ‘welcome!’ by the great ones of Abydus.* 

A greeting of similar appearance )l_ a} z:wy ‘welcome!’® is probably a 
participle followed by the admirative ending -wy; see below § 374. 

Further examples of a similar kind: 

[TFoPS RBS I— snb-t(t) (sp 2), nds, r pr-k farewell, farewell (lit. be thou 
healthy, twice), good fellow, to thy home! ® 

LI SW SRee ey Kr 4sti, 2 rhi tnw iry so please thee (lit. thou 
being praised), I do not know the number thereof.’ 

Here belongs the exceedingly common expression (above § 55) 4. -&(w), 
wd3(w), sub(w) ‘may he live, be prosperous, be healthy !’ (conveniently abbreviated 
in translation as ‘1. p. h.’) found after the word Sf 2d ‘(my) lord’® and the 
names of honoured persons,® particularly in letters.!° This formula is found also, 
but only sparsely before Dyn. XVII, following various terms connected with 
royalty, as |}\\@ ity ‘sovereign’," |,' 4-f ‘His Majesty’)? “275 pr-rz ‘the 
Great House’, i.e. the royal palace,# } “ © pr-nsw ‘the king’s house’,'* $g03 s¢p-ss 
‘the palace’.1® Similar phrases are $’a) (G(w) dt ‘ may he live eternally!’ placed 
after kings’ names,!* and 4) ¢z-¢i ‘may she live!’ after names of queens!’ and 
princesses.'* For the use of *zf(w) dt, etc. as object of zv ‘make’ see below § 378. 

Oss. It is not impossible that some of these exclamatory old perfectives may be 


relics of fuller formulae. In all languages greetings and the like are apt to be cut 
down to the briefest form, ex. ‘morning!’ for ‘I wish you a good morning!’ 
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§ 312 


WM KS, 0 Os 
Sim. 24. 8, 7. 8 9. 
‘ Keep away from (7)’ 
Destr.88; Harh. 4213; 
Sm. 18,18. The sing. 
Arti, Peas. B1, 306, 
Sm. 19, 2; BUDGE, 
p- 101, 7; Destr. 37. 

9 Pt. 154. Sim. 2. 
260. 281. 300; P. Pet. 
1116 A, 48. 122. 

8 Urk. iv. 611; 620, 
5. Sim. Hark. 195; 


Brit. Mus. 155, 20. 
Plural i-tiwny, Five 
Th. T. 27. 28. 


* Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 4; LouvreC@3, 12. 

5 See further AZ. 
29, 99. 

6 Sh..S. 158; sim. 
P. Kah. 4,23. Wn.ti 
(sp sn), Puy. 54, 
lower half, centre. 

1 West. 9, 2-3. 

8 P, Kah. 27,3. 11; 
28, 2.9, etc. Ithasnow 
been proved (JZ A. 
31,107) that in M.E. 
nb ‘lord’, without 2 
‘my’, is to be read, 
though L. E. has pry-2 
nb in similar contexts. 

® Sh. S. 189; BH. 
165,123 

10 P. Kah. 27, 13; 
29,315 30, 25; 31, 48; 
35, 24, etc. Fem. with 
z added, 2d. 30, 1. 24. 

11 Westc. 8, 8; 9,6; 
Urk. iv. 35 53 15) Qe 

13 Urk. iv. 8, 11; 
9, 11; 80,9. 17. 

3 Westc. 5, 2; 8, 
TO; an ex. in Dyn. 
XII, P. Kah. 16, 30. 

14 Westc. 4, 223 6, 
14. 

1% Urk, iv. 194, 1; 
651, 1; 1021, 3. 

16 GAUTHIER, Livre 
des Rots, i. 223, 266; 
ii. 198. The 2nd pers, 
in addresses, Ur&, iv. 
564, 10; 580, 14. 

17 GAUTHIER, of. 
cit. i, 250; ii. 163. 
193. 

18 GAUTHIER, op. 
ctf, 1. 3377 1.341. 


§ 314 


1 $77. B 199-200. 


2 Sh. S. 41. Sim. 
LT Carn. 3.5 3rd mx, 
wey, P. Kah, 28, 24. 


® Sh. S. 72-3. 


‘ Urk.iv. 66. Sim. 
P. Kah. 31, 7. 

5 Urk.iv.657. Sim. 
76. 758, 16; 765, 15; 


766, 1; 879, 8; St. 
B272; BZ. i, 25, 8; 
Kofpt. 8, 13. 


6 Sh, S. 9. For di-t7 
see § 322. 


TSh.Ss 154.0 Ol. 
BILAN 2 Sore 


7 Occasionally best 
rendered as a clause of 
result, ex. smnw ‘so 
that it was established’, 
Mar. Karn. 37, 41. 
See further - Verbum 
ii. § 3; JZA, 22, 36. 

8 Sin. B 193-4. 

8° Ler. in Mise. 
Greg. 129. 

8> Tomb in Mo‘alla, 
ed. VANDIER. Sim. 
L(Y), Ork. iv, 54, 15; 
59, 13. 

8° ANTHES, 14, 6. 
Prob. sim. ist plur., 
LuTz, 66, 2. 

& Tn most cases the 
choice between main 
and circumstantial use 
is disputable, ALLEN 
in AJSL. 44, 130: 49, 
160 unduly favours the 
latter. 


® Sh. S. 157. Sim. 
Pe Kans Ochs. eas 
30; 30% BA. i. a5, 
39; 26, 133; West. 
12, 20, 
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§ 314. Use of the old perfective as a clause of circumstance.— 
A common adverbial use of the old perfective is as a wivtual clause of circumstance 
(see above § 213). In this employment, which is frequent with all persons, the 
old perfective links up with some preceding noun or pronoun of the main clause, 
and serves to describe or qualify it in some way. 


Exx. BOT eT BNL ef 8) Base spr-n wd pn ri che kwi m-hr-ib 
whwet-t this command reached me (as) I stood in the midst of my tribe.’ 

8 BO see yh ir-wi hrw 3 we-kwi | spent three days alone, lit. I being 
alone.? 

SATSMPSATIGTAN-SRS Hi rok tw, wh mss, lpr-le) 
m nty n mt(w):f 1 will cause thee to know thyself, thou being as ashes, having 
become as one who is not seen.° 

Rife O SI DRIRT wh tnk-in tp te wdstiwny your life shall be long upon 
earth, you being prosperous.‘ 

[dale PSUS TINA IMIDE OT wah df lr wrryt nt 
dem, stbw m hkrw-f nw r-4¢ His Majesty set out on a chariot of gold, adorned 
(lit. he being adorned) in his panoply of war.® 

{dB mm Ol) A=) seven zi-¢(2) ca-¢(2) our crew returned safely, lit. it being safe.° 

OS Nw ie BS NC Een 2 -5h mek tw pn, bpr(w) m nwy never shalt 
thou see this island (again), it having become sea.’ 

As our translations show, the old perfective may be rendered in English in 
many ways: 


> /\ 


Site Se 


et Or =a aye 
leolal 


by a predicatival adjective (‘alone’) or a participial construction 
(‘you being prosperous’, ‘it having become’), by a clause of circumstance (‘as 
I stood’), or by an adverb (‘safely’). It may even be opportune at times to 
render it by a main clause. 

Ex. de? Ni | dels pt br-k, di-t(t) m mstpt, thw hr ithk 
heaven is over thee, thou art placed in the hearse, oxen drag thee.* 

Without a pronoun to lean upon the old perf. aé-¢(2) could not here have been 
used. Rare cases occur, however, where the pronoun does not precede, but 
follows.® In (fff ak Of ALT HP Hlxy Gnt(y) penf Wewit ‘sailing upstream he 
reached Wawat’* Znt(y) is shown to be old perf. by the parallel elsewhere 

x Dyhof ss 2 HY I BSG; & conversely, Zxt-kwi here is shown by Gz¢(y) to be 
cicomeed though asa Ist pers. it might well have been a main verb (§ 312, 3).** 


§ 315. The old perfective qualifying the object of certain verbs.— 
A special case of the construction described in the last section is the use with 
such verbs as <#\ gai ‘find’, > h \ 3 ‘see’, and more rarely (, vdi ‘cause’, 
with its imperative |=, imi (§ 336). 

Exx. PA ¥4¢6 [ll gent sw rh(w) s¢ I found that he knew it, lit. I found 
him he knowing it.® 
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KSOar2NEITS 
see me in health.? 
ae te APG ol l=nyh ai-mi sw s3(w) kr Snwyi 1 caused it (the dust) to be 
strewn on my hair.? 


ey m mrrk mi snb-kwi so truly as thou wishest to 


l=K— BIE 2 > imi rni nfr(w) m niwt-k cause my name to be fair in 
thy city.® 

With the passives of these verbs, it is of course the subject, not the object, 
which is qualified. 

Ex. PLERUFIT TIMARU RDS: erento mysn inp wilew m 
niy-sn nmw their wine was found lying (lit. placed) in their presses.* 

The verbs gm and mm: are those whose object, as we have seen, is not 
seldom qualified by 47+ infinitive (§ 304, 1), or alternatively by the sd:f form 
(§ 213). In both these constructions, however, the qualification consists of an 
action; with the old perfective it consists rather of a state or condition. 


§ 316. The old perfective qualifying the subject of certain verbs.— 
A second special case of the construction eee in § 314 is the use of the old 
perfective to qualify the subject of verbs like SSS wrs ‘spend all day’, [By 
sdr ‘spend all night’, ‘lie’,> and more rarely i, dr ‘end’, [1 pri‘ come forth’. 

Exx. SG IlEsAi AS wrss sdr-t(i) hkr-t(i) she spends all day lying 
hungry.® 

2 le oly dr-in-f hms(w) at last he sat down, lit. he ended being seated.’ 

CI ATS fa | prr ib thw) kr-s the heart becomes (lit. comes forth) con- 
fused through it.* 

For a corresponding use with 47 + infinitive see above § 304, I 


§ 317. The old perfective in virtual relative clauses.—Like the sdm-f 
and other narrative verbal forms (§ 196), the old perfective is often appended to 
a noun with the meaning of an epithet, i.e. as a virtual relative clause. The 


noun, as we should expect, is usually undefined. 

xx. MAQUI Bel YES foo, St tst snwh-ti hr mrht an old book boiled 
with oil.° 

~~ Be [AM wrrt b:k-tt m nbw a chariot wrought in gold.! 

Instances in which the antecedent is defined are much rarer. This is, 
however, regularly the case with dmd ‘entire’ and ¢m ‘complete’; here again 
the old perfective may be adverbial, the phrases 7 dr-f, mi kd-f (§ 100) suggesting 
that the Egyptians conceived of such notions as ‘entire’ adverbially. 

Exx. 27]12*) psdt dma-ti the entire ennead (cycle of nine) of the gods." 

yee I txt tm-ti the complete eye. 
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§ 315 


1 Peas. 
Sim. 7%. 


SU cs 
Ts Se i Ths 


2 Sin. B201; Snwy-t 
is emended. Sim, P?. 
162; Rec. 2,115, 176, 


3 Sh. S. 159. Sim. 
Vienna 142, qu. ERM. 
Gramm.® § 335. 


4 Urk. iv. 687. 


5 Exx, Adm. 7, 11. 
14; Brit. Mus. 159, 
II, qu. § 203, 6; 
Menthuw.11; M.u.K. 
7) 5- 

6 P. Kah. 5, 33- 

Leb. 75. Sim: 
Urk.v. 128, 9 = 130, 7. 


§ Zb. 102, 5. Sim. 
2b. 99, 20-1; 100, 213 
101,6; Peas. Bi, 113. 


® £6. 49, 1. Sim. 
2. 52, 21; 73,6; 76, 
153 97, 18. 19. 


10 (rk, iv. 663. Sim. 
2b. 174, 14; 667, 2; 
669, 6. 153; Weste. 
9, 10; I1, 17-18. 

U1 Ree. 39,120. Sim. 
Hamm. 114, 11 
(dmd); Bersh. i. 14, 
4. 10 (dmdt). 

12 #6, 99,20. Sim. 
26. 99, 14. 18 (¢m); 
Brit. Mus. 580 (¢7w). 
See Verbum ii. § 1004. 


§ 317 


1 Six, B 159-60. 


2 JEA. 22, 37. 
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An unexpected example with a defined antecedent might be: 


S{[Ses JUS NP BRI MASD INNS po wrt 7 bt biti mt 


ms kwi im:f what is a greater thing than that my corpse should be interred (lit. 
the uniting of my corpse) in the land in which I was born. 

However, a recent conjecture? regards ¢? here as equivalent to ‘Egypt’ and 
renders jp in Egypt, seeing that I was born in it.’ 


§ 318. Other uses of the old perfective.—In all other uses of the old 
perfective it is preceded by a nominal or pronominal subject of its own. Most 
of these uses will be dealt with in the next Lesson, but a few will remain over to 
be discussed under the heading ‘ compound narrative forms’ (Lesson X X XII). 


VO. Ce Bi ako. 
$= wt be far; with 7, fall into mae XX, grg furnish with (7). 
(bad condition, etc.) 


ze adh : 
eee Ww Shel to & mw promote, appoint. 

we be alone. 
aed 


— e 
c st precious stone. 
a 


6 wrs spend all day, pass time. 


Nath 6: work (trans. and intr.). \ ND nia 
Dem dl via a ae 2a var. iS wes ruin. 
adj. wide. ae ~ 38 wrrt chariot. 


IN@E nhb unite, link together; ae | a f mist lap. 


equip with (). 


5 & gs cord. 
fof htt rejoice. sah ss cor 
2 we hr be far from (v). ped TS nb nswt trwy lord of 
nay the Thrones of the Two Lands, 
La NY eos sh endow with (m). a common epithet of the god 


Bo sche erect. Amen-Ré- 


EXE RCTSE x 
(2) Translate into English : 


0) Fog SPS TEASE ABehle42 0 (2) \} 
PY oa SBE oResl SSS —b 


1 An attitude of mourning. 
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esore Se © (FS WATE 
(QoS PalP— Se PSSA SPILIN Te 
nL NS 
1) ee oo Nall MAT ea aS 

ac -8C=8) fh See a = 
a Oe iioll,, —\2ee-7tSa 
ean I =) er Pa ae 


1 The reference is to a foundation ceremony. 


(0) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) I have given to thee all lands and all foreign countries under thy feet, 
thou living and enduring like Ré¢ for ever. (2) His Majesty endowed him with 
a tomb in front of (7-G/t-hr n) his city, it being equipped with fields, and furnished 
with slaves, male and female. (3) Thou arisest in the sky new and young every 
day. (4) Welcome ye to the temple of your city god. (5) They brought their 
tribute on their back(s), a chariot wrought in gold and precious stones without 
end. (6) They found this temple fallen into ruin. (7) I was precious (2£r) in his 
sight (lit. on his heart). (8) He was found spending the day eating and drinking. 


CESS ON XXIII 


THE PSEUDO-VERBAL CONSTRUCTION 


§ 319. The name pseudo-verbal construction has been chosen, for want 
of a better, to bring under one common head those sentences or clauses in which 
either the old perfective or 4v (or m or v) + infinitive serves as predicate to a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun. The following are some of the commoner models :— 


Ygieo3 4 ms hr prt the army {went | forth, lit. {cas} on going forth. 
going ein 


tfiC3 pn mse pr(w) the army ttt forth. 


ing gone 
2 92% tw-f hr prt he | wen | forth. 
ASIS24 mk sw pr(w) behold, he is gone forth. 
B14, wan hr prt he will go forth, lit. be on going forth. 
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§ 319 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


These examples have the common characteristic that, while expressing the 
meaning of ordinary verbal sentences (§ 27), they conform to the pattern of the 
sentence with adverbial predicate (Lesson X). The name pseudo-verbal here 
given to them is strictly accurate in the case of 47+ infinitive, since this, while 
conveying the signification of a narrative verb-form, is in fact an adverbial phrase 
(§ 28). With the old perfective the designation pseudo-verbal is more open to 
criticism. It is true, however, that in Middle Egyptian the old perfective was 
no longer a narrative verb-form in the full sense, but was mainly reserved for 
employments of an adverbial kind (§ 311). Nor can it be denied that, in all the 
above examples, the subject is introduced in exactly the way it would be if the 
predicate were adverbial. Thus there can be little doubt that the old perfective 
here is a virtual clause of circumstance used as predicate; cf. § 215. 


Under the same heading we shall include the sentences having + infinitive 
(§ 304, 2) or y+ infinitive (§ 304, 3) as predicate; these will be treated at the end 
of the Lesson. We shall postpone, on the other hand, certain constructions which 
agree with those here considered in having as predicate the old perfective or 
fy + infinitive, but in which auxiliary verbs other than zw or wam are used or in 
which waz appears in verb-forms not yet described; see §§ 396, 2; 470-1; 482. 


§ 320. The respective meanings of Ar+infinitive and of the old 
perfective.—In discussing the sentence with adverbial predicate we saw that 
variations of tense and mood, if indicated at all, were indicated by the various 
particles which might be used (mé&, is¢, etc.), or by the various forms of the verb 
‘to be’ which might be chosen (tw, wx, wan, §§ 118-9). The same holds good 
of the pseudo-verbal construction, this being, in fact, no more than an elaboration 
of the ordinary sentence with adverbial predicate. The pseudo-verbal construc- 
tion possesses, however, a further means of indicating varieties of temporal 
nuance in the choice between 47 + infinitive and the old perfective. These two 
forms of predicate must be discussed together, and apart from or 7 + infinitive, 
because they often occur in parallelism with one another, and are indeed to 
a large extent mutually complementary. This complementary character of 4r + 
infinitive and the old perfective has been observed already in the employment of 
both to express a concomitant circumstance appended, as an adverbial qualifica- 
tion, to the subject or object of a preceding main clause (§§ 304, 1; 314-5). 


The difference between 4r+ infinitive, on the one hand; and the old perfec- 
tive, on the other, may best be summed up by saying that the former is dynamic, 
active, and expressive of actzon, while the latter is static, passive, and expressive 
of condition. The meanings conveyed in each case vary according to the nature 
of the particular verb in question; the following table will serve to illustrate the 
point in detail. 
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Nature of verb hr + infinitive Old perfective 


passively and stating the result of the action. 
Exx. djw ‘is stopped up’;° rai.¢(2) ‘is 
placed’, ‘has been placed’;® st-Awi ‘am 
loaded’ ;7 diw ‘ were placed’.® 
Exceptionally, active: 
rh ‘knows’; rh.t? ‘knew’ (f.) 1 
[ff dd-ki ‘I said’ above § 312] 
expressing action as achieved, statically. 
emphasize the result of the movement. 
hyw ‘is come’;17 id ‘is come’ ;1® gr ‘ went 
forth’ ;19 233-kw2 ‘I go down’.?0 
Che ‘standing’ ; 2? ¢h¢-Awi ‘I stood ’.*8 
very common, expressing the state of being. 
Exx. nfr-t(d) ‘is happy’ ;*5 ¢3-¢(2) ‘is hot’; * 
hkr.ki ‘am hungry’ ;?7 gmw ‘was hot’.28 
when the statical aspect predominates. 
Exx. 32 ‘is perished’ ;*4 2 ‘remained’; % 
er ‘is silent’ ;8§ 247 ‘is become’.’? 


actively and stressing the action itself. 
Exx. wum ‘eats';! gmh ‘beholds’;? Sus 
‘accompanied’; st ‘made victorious ’.4 
Note especially : 
rh ‘sought to know’.® 
dd ‘says’.'2 
mn ‘suffers from’, trans. not adj. verb.18 
expressing action as in occurrence, dynamically. 
| emphasize the movement itself. 
Exx. shs ‘flee’; "4 shsh ‘ran’ ;15 mn2mmnshook’.'® 
Note especially : 
Che ‘rise up’, 
rare, expressing the process of becoming. 
Ex. mjwy ‘renews itself’.24 


TRANSITIVES 


INTRANSITIVES 
1. vbs. of motion. 


2. adjective-vbs. 


3. others. when the actzve aspect predominates. 

Exx. #2 ‘is perishing’;?® s4v ‘make supplica- 
tion’ ;8° mdt ‘was speaking’;*! Apr ‘come 
into being’, 8? ‘came about ’.% 

So too with verbs expressing emotion and the 
gestures connected therewith. 

Exx. xhm ‘jubilate’;** nmi ‘shouted’; % 
imt ‘mourn’ ;*° szd ‘fears ’.4 


So too with verbs expressing emotion and the 
gestures connected therewith. 

Exx. 2¢w ‘is in joy’ ; 4? sum ‘are sad’ ; * rmw 
‘are in tears’; 44 sadw ‘was afraid’; hrti 
“art content ’.46 


As the translations given in the table show, the tense to be assigned to 
these two kinds of predicate is largely dependent on extraneous causes—the 
time of the context generally, or else the particle or auxiliary used to introduce 
the subject. Nevertheless it is clear that the old perfective tends to have past 
meaning, while 47+infinitive is more appropriate to the present or relatively 
present. The reason is that a condition, such as is expressed by the old perfec- 
tive, usually implies an antecedent action conducing to that condition. ‘ Being 
come’ is the result of ‘having come’, and it is legitimate to translate in either 
way. Similarly when a man says ‘I am sent’ he means that he ‘has been sent’, 

The variation in meaning between 47 rv ‘sought to know’ (very rare) and 
rh(w) ‘knows’, ‘knew’ (old perfective) is interesting ; we shall see (§ 414, 4) that 
the sdm-n:f form of this verb is employed in the meaning ‘knows’ or ‘knew’, 
cf. zovz in Latin, éyvwxa in Greek, while the s¢m-f form tends to mean ‘to obtain 
knowledge of’, ‘learn’.*7 See too §§ 367, end; 389, 3; 455, I. 

Some comment is needed in regard to the adjective-verbs. Whenever a 
seemingly adjectival predicate follows its subject, it 1s not the adjective itself, but 
the old perfective of the adjective-verbd. This is proved by examples like the 
following, where the endings are written out in full. 

Timm LN BANS Lrw-h n nk ndmw m srti thy breath of life is sweet in 
my nostril.** 

(ei QosS|I Nw IS A iw dnksyt-k nfr-ti m-bsh Pth-Skr thy hair is 
beautiful in the presence of Ptah-Sokar.*® 

It seems impossible to detect any difference of meaning between real 
adjectival predicates (§ 137) and adjective-verbs in the old perfective; see § 374. 
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§ 320 


1 Westc. 7, 2. 

2 Adm. 1, 12. 

3 Louvre C 12, 12. 

4 Urk. iv. 657; 9- 

SP ts 22. 

8 (Sh. S. 4. 
7 Peas. Bi, 70. 
8 Hamm. 114, 12. 

® Mett. 190. 

10 Weste.7,4; Urk. 
iv. 751, 15. 

1 Urk, iv. 363, 6. 

12 Teb, 35; Adm. 
Ps 8 

RE Onan A isi3 292 ka 

14 Adm. 8, 13. 

15 Urk. iv. 894, 8. 

16 Sh. S. 60, qu. § 
322. 

17 Sin. B 168. 

LER HS ROT! 112 
23. \ 

BO Se Su 2 tikes 
iv. 654, 8. 

NK hid) 635, que 
§ 310, end. 

21 Cf. m Che, AZ. 
37, 97- 

22 Teb. 144. 

2 StHe Bite 
Ft. 9. 

Sin. B76. 

Leb. go. 

Th. T.S. ii. 11. 
Sin. B22. 

Pt. 12, qu. § 322. 
Peas. B2, 113. 
Sin. B2. 

Adm, p. 101, 
BH. i. 8, 16. 

Pt, 12, 

35 Sin, B138. 

DIRE TES 

87 Pt. 24; Adm. 8, 4. 

88 Bersh. i. 15, top. 

89 Sin. BI4t. 

40 Adm. 5, 5. 6. 

41 Adm. 7,6 

42 Bersh. i. 
tom. 

48 Adm. 2, 5. 

44 Adm. 5; 5: 

45 Sin. B215. Sim. 
saz ‘trembling’, Urk. 
iv. 616, 8. 

46 P, Kak. 13, 24. 

ATH. Leds. bil, 
287. Sim. infinitive, 
BH. i. 29. 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


48 Urk.iv. 944. Sim. 
Lac. ZR. 88, 5. 


49 BuDGE, p. 386. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 1153, 5. 


§ 321 


1 Adm. 2,3. Sim. 
Op ip MOPS Gis} 
Ork, iv. 17, 10. 12. 


2 Sh. S. 1-5. Sim. 
old perf., 20.32. 101-2; 
Leb. 63. 117.118, 120; 
Peas. Bi, 188. 193. 

3 Pt. 11-2. _ Sim. 
Ar +inf., Stx, B194; 
Leb. 105. 112; Peas. 


B1, 98 foll.; Hamm. 
114, 8. 
4 Se. B 131-2. 


Sim. old perf., 76. 93. 
WEE Ya ae Ryn yoy ay a 
i. 8,15; Hamm. 114, 
12; Urk. iv. 59, 16. 

5 Sh.S. 59-60. Sim. 
Hamm. 14,11; Sen. 
B 141. 176, 228-30. 
253-4. 301-4; Urk. 
iv. 60, 1; 659, 5. 

8 So too in narrative 
Bersh. i. 14, 5-6. 


7 Sin. B36=R 59- 
60. Sim. Weste. 5, 
19; Urs, iv. 656, 15. 


8 Peas. BI, 104-5. 


® Urk.iv. 5. Sim. 
7b, 28, 10; 113, 6. 8; 
134,153 365,2; Sz. 
B 16255, 27..1.520; 
177-8; Stat 1, 271; 
Hamm. 47, 13. 

10 Urk, iv. 657, 5-9. 
Sim. 75. 1160, 8; 
Westc. 7, 16. 
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§ 321. ° Ar with omitted infinitive for ‘says’, ‘said’.—Dd is often 
idiomatically omitted after 47. 


fs a are 


aon gg) eeu 4 
Ex, Bi © mi Baie Ar = 4 nb hr . 


We do not know what may happen throughout the land.1 


n rin prt ht tz every man says: 


§ 322. The pseudo-verbal construction without~introductory 
word.—The subject can stand without introduction only when it is a noun, 
a pronoun needing the support of a particle or of an auxiliary verb. This use is 
common in descriptive and narrative Core 

Exx. (S473 Howe 
phan hnw.... htt rdi-t(i) hr ts....5 nb hr ake SN-NW ag behold, we have a 
home the prow-rope has been placed on land 
embracing his fellow.? 

HTHleRPPGISH oof MHPRL- BHAI rly ndsw, enjwy imrw, phly 
hr 3k n wrd-ib the eyes are dim, the ears dull, the strength is perishing through 
weariness of heart. 

LE SRAE ONES Ale BPM aly ub mak(w) wh, fomnot tay fr oe 
oe heart burned for me, women and men murmured.‘ 

tae hae xs PSS a btw hr gmgm, 2 hr mnumn the trees cracked 
and the earth shook.® 

In three of the four examples the old perfective and 4r + infinitive are seen 
in parallelism ;° the first two are drawn from descriptions or characterizations 
relating to present time, the last two from narratives of past events. 

The pseudo-verbal construction without introductory word is rather rare in 
main clauses, since here zw, or some particle like m, is usually employed to lend 
importance to the statement. Nevertheless, instances may be quoted even at 
the beginning of speeches. 

Exx. Thereupon I said to him: KOl;7| bl WPaSlca a-sw-bit Ship- 


i6-Re wdiw r 34¢ King Sehetepibré¢ has gone to the horizon, i.e. has died.’ 
This peasant said: J] }{\ecO#—GT eK” aw an chew hr sist wf the 
measurer of the corn-heaps pilfers for himself.® 


every man is 


eee 6 e@ @ LILO PLUWEUVOCO bao VOC PIAaALOU Ul ialith . 2. 1 2 ow 


On the other hand, just as in the sentence with adverbial predicate, the 
normal way of expressing a virtual clause of circumstance (§§ 117. 214) is to leave 
the nominal Paupige without introduction. 

Exx, SHS a Y | LD] uct m Gd in hf, ib-f zw then His Me 
fared downstream, his heart rejoicing, lit. being extended.° 

Lal SNS TING (LESS wd home hr 
wrryt nt dtm...... it-f Tmn hr sngt cwy:f His Majesty went Pare on a chariot 
of gold his father Amin making victorious his arms.!° 

Sometimes a virtual clause of /2me (§ 214) assumes the same form. 


ee 


me) 6 a eal or 
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Ex. RIEEDO tm ODER Noll 2 Lrww smw, pt tet?) on days of summer, 


when the sky is hot. 


§ 823. The pseudo-verbal construction introduced by | iw.—As 
in the sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 117), a difference of usage occurs 
according as the subject is nominal or pronominal. 

In maztn clauses this construction is common alike with nominal and with 
pronominal subject. The following examples illustrate its use with 47 + infinitive 
and with old perfective, with suffix subject and with noun subject, for present 
time and for past time. 

QSOS YE A BRB Sh ted br rdit pry i mty n si nm sri 1 am 
(herewith) giving my (office of) regulator of a (priestly) order to my son.? 

jel—=4 ¥ PSS tw srw hr rdit n-k the nobles give to thee.? 


ee aNe SZ 

\e el =~ Qa Ja J \legs tw:sn hr ifd m gigbyt they fled headlong, lit. in 
precipitation.* 

QPEL O mm d PSR iw ms pn n nsw hr m3: this army of the king 
looked on.° 

\ SPs \-MNG — tw swt sz-t(@) m ¢& nay, but thou art sated with thy 
bread.° 

Q® & Bef UN tw niwt rb(w) st im the city knows it of me.” 

Ssh IIT SHH AS, |, twt bs-kw vr sdm sdmt 1 was admitted to hear 
what is heard.® 

\S79.2 }) WANES tw nir pn wd:(w) m htp this god proceeded in peace.° 

In virtual clauses of cevcumstance or time the pseudo-verbal construction 
with zw is common when the subject is a suffix-pronoun, but not when the 
subject is a noun (§§ 117. 214). 

Exx. 2 8 |egjel.& 91h sdme-n-i brw-f, iw:-f hr mdt | heard his voice as 
he was speaking." 

Has His Majesty gone on another road, |} #&—@"—" 
un having fallen (lit. he is gone) into fear of us?” 

So too in wrtual relative clauses (§ 196). 


tw:f wi(w) v snd 


Bx. leS5Joh 2.2... Meet sani. 25: ee SAT LOMA, te 
Wn NAS ....... iwf hr wnm t 500 ..... iwf rh(w) ts th hsk there is a com- 
moner ..... who eats 500 loaves ..... and who knows how to join together 


a head that has been cut off.” 

Whereas with pronominal subject, as explained in § 116, a supporting word 
like zw is indispensable, such is not the case when the subject is a noun, 
so that zw is then, as a rule, dispensed with (§ 322). Nevertheless, zw is found 
before a nominal subject in certain sentences which approximate to clauses of 
circumstance or time, while standing forth with a certain independence of their own, 
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§ 322 


1 Zeb. 88, Sim. 2d. 
go. 


2 P. Kah. 11, 17-8. 
Sim. 76. 5, 6-7; 12, 
7-10; Metr iii. 23. 

8 Peas. BI, 301. 


* Urk.iv. 658. Sim. 
Sebekkhu 32; Louvre 
Ci, 5.8; Ork.-iv. 
894, 7. 8. Io. 

5 Hamm. 110, 5-6. 
Sim. 7.4; AZ. 45, 
Pl. VIII, A. 

® Peas. Bi, 124-5. 
Sim. 14. B 1, 159. 260; 
Ist pers., Zed. 127; 
VRIES EEL |S 
Peas. BI, 15-6; 3rd 
pers., P. Kah. 29,173 
Ork.iv.693,11; Arm, 
103, 3. 

” Urk.iv. 437. Sim. 
20. 58, 73 339, 16; 
773, 145 £0. 36, 16; 
37; 16. 

SAL ATW Plo 1) 8s 
Sim. Ur&, iv. 894, 2. 

9 Mar. Adbyd, ii. 
29, 16. Sim, Six. 
B 307. 


Pt.71; Weste. 5, 5. : 


 Ork, 651. Sim, 
Leyd. V 88, 11, qu. 
Exerc. XXVI, (a). 


12 Westc. 6, 26-7, 4. 
Sim. Herdsm. 2. 


§ 323 


» Urk. iv. 650, 5-7. 


2 JEA 16, 195, 9. 


3 Fb. 42, 18. Sim. 
76, 37, 18. 


58 See above, p. 240, 
n. 7a. 
VES GION 


5 Peas. B 2, 113-4. 
Sim. Ur&. iv. 509, 17. 

6 P. Kah. 28, 36. 
Sim. JZezri. 3, bottom. 

7 Zeb. 11. Sim. 
Peas. R61; Adm. 7, 
6; 8, 10. 12. 13. 

8 Peas. Br, 116, 
Sim. 26. 219-20; Ist 
pers. sing., Herdsm. 1; 
OUrk, V. 40, 13 3rd 
pets., Westc. 12, 22- 
3; Peas. Br, 76-7; Ist 
pers. plur., Westc. 10, 
5. 

® Adm. 7, 10. Sim. 


26.7, 1. 4. 8; Peas. 
Br, 130; Urk. iv. 
654, 14. 


10 Urk. iv. 347, I. 

ll Urk, iv. 663. Sim. 
76. 365, 6; 716, 14. 

12 Sin, R 24-5. Sim. 
present time, BUDGE, 

168, 7. 

18 Urk, iv. 272, 10. 
Sim. 2b. 662, 8; 692, 
15. Present time, 2d. 
502, 16. 

\f Se. R13. 

15 Sin. R Yo. 
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So, for example, when a strong contrast is marked: 

Exx. Shall our vanguard fight, (PR —~s P yh bp ae Res A 
iw nin phwy che «? m “rn, n thi-n-sn while the rearguard stops here in Aruna 
and does not fight ?? 

I was a Hekayeb (personal name) of danger abroad, |S yiwe2ger tw s nb 
hr htm cf while every man was shutting his door.? 

Or again, when characters of importance, such as medical symptoms, are 
being described. 

Ex. JSS 8 PSS VHes SS BPS SWS ir Gk s hr mn r-ibf, iw 
ctf nbt dus-ti rf if thou examine a man suffering from his stomach, while every 
limb of his is too heavy for him. 

The following example is perhaps best translated as a clause of result : * 

If thou drinkest with a drunkard, 4f | OV] ssp-4 tw ibf hipw take 
thou (so that) his heart is content.t 

Oss. For the participial form of this construction, employing participles from 
the stem wn, see below § 396, 2. For zw followed by an adjective verb see § 467. 

§ 324. Thepseudo-verbal construction introduced by non-enclitic 
particles.—It is hardly necessary to discuss the exact nuances of meaning in 
the sentences thus obtained; reference must be made to the corresponding 
section of the Lesson on the sentences with adverbial predicate (§ 119), as well 
as to Lesson XVIII on the particles. 

Exx. KD BY TAT OAT, mk wi br spr wk, n sda-n-k st behold, 
I make eee ye to thee, and thou dost not hear it.® 


Awervn mk tw kr da behold, one is saying.® 

We SA tehPSof ayh mtn b3i hr tht-i behold, my soul wrongs me.’ 

Awe SAS, mk tw nGt-(tt) wsr-t(i) behold, 
influential.® 

oF ew OSS |B | SSG mm Bh min nb bt sdr(w) ib(w) behold, the (former) 

possessor of wealth passes the night thirsty.° 

\[I a pereree n Ay tsk wi hr irt n-t nyny \o, I do thee obeisance.'° 

VL le! 9 GS BINH] ést hf hr dhn wrw m mwt \o, His Majesty appointed 
chieftains anew." 

Mee TRAN E tt wi h-kwi sdm-ni lo, I was standing and I heard; 
or, as I was standing, I heard.” 

fot fu] So aR ist 26-2 he(w) Gft irrz lo, (or while) thy heart rejoiced 
in accordance with my doing.'® 

Jeem HV J~a—{[ kn 4 sw h2b(w) r hwt g2swt now he had been sent to 
smite the foreign countries." 

SAR S244 whmn s3f ck(w) r th assuredly his son has entered 


into the palace.'® 


thou art strong and 
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Note, too, with 47 and 4w 2 ‘would that’ (§ 238): 
IWT UAL + & & mh(w) m mityw-f would that the earth were full of 


his equals !1 
{Sp—} lle Zw 2 tw ip-t(2) would that thou wert found perfect! ? 


§ 325. The pseudo-verbal construction with 5 yh08 ink pw, etc.— 
The phrase zzé pw, which we found (§ 190, 1) before the sdm-n-f form at the 
beginning of narratives or in answers to questions, occurs also in the pseudo-verbal 
construction. Examples are, however, rare. 

Exx. Oyo? NANG, 7% pw hr nkvy m Gort | am meditating upon 
what has happened, lit. it is I-am-on-meditating, etc.® 

I said to him: Cobo VAsF— Jl Cm tuk pw hi-kwi r bi: 1 went down 
(lit. it is I-went-down) to the mine-country.* 

In these examples pw is subject, and the remaining words constitute a noun 
clause serving as predicate; one may compare the French est gue. 

Sometimes a noun takes the place of zx. 

Exx. offche|— Ai" + Kes mg Ae pw kr mat hue Tmy-wd it happened 
(lit. was) that Ré¢ was at variance (lit. speaking) with the Imy-wedj serpent.’ 

Be licts £0. em 5 pw wn(w), Hw-n-Inpw-rnf there was a man whose 
name was Khunanip; lit. it is a-man-existed.®° Beginning of a story. 

See too an example with 7+ infinitive § 332, end. 

a similarly also in glosses ; compare § 189, | 

x. JI— © BIareahefic eS [av2w ir bnws-ib, rw pw gns(w) hr hsty-f as 
for bes of heart, this means “(lit is) that heat has spread (Zxs) over his heart.” 


§ 326. The pseudo-verbal construction with —” wnn.—As in the 
sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 118), so too in the pseudo-verbal construction 
wnn-f is used to indicate future time. 

Exx, S "9ST BEL, wank hr rdit di-tw n-f kw thou shalt cause 
(lit. shalt be on causing) provisions to be given to him.® 

SRP PICS wari wade-kw hunt 1 will be judged together with him.° 

Sha NINA ND RY wr ms nty im thew) m wi: nay, but he who is 
yonder shall stand in the bark (of the sun-god)." 

In similar examples with fast meaning it is to be presumed that the sdm-.f 
form of wan (if such it be, rather than Sd@m-n-f, § 413) possesses an implication of 
continurty. 

Exx. KS $a fa mt wanf wer(w) behold, he was fled.” 

mm KS PASH BS unk tm, wnni wt-kwi to me belonged the universe 
(when) I was alone.!* Wnm-i here introduces a virtual clause of time (§ 212). 
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§ 324 


1 Brit. Mus. 562. 


2 Lac. TR. 86, 110. 


8 Adm. p. 105. 


* Sk. S. 89. 


5 AZ. 57, 3*. 


6 Peas. Ri. Sim. 
Westc. 6, 5 in the 
answer to a question. 


7 Eb, 101, 21. Sim, 
Urk. V. 53, 1-2, qu. 
§ 326. 


LIA TE IS TIA EE 
Sim. Uré. iv. 225, 13, 
qu. § 2533 650, 5, qu. 
§ 492, 6; IIIT, 15; 
BUDGE, p. 152, II. 

® Cairo 20458, 4 4. 


10 Zeb. 143-4. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 62, 6, qu. 
§ 365, 2; 66, 15.17; 
518, 143 Buveg, p- 
285, 1. 14. 

1 P. Kah. 34, 20. 
Sim. ee Vaclglseds 
qu. § 249; UOrk. iv. 
688, 15 Crith ist). 

12 4Z. 54, 47. Sim. 
Lac, TR, 30,2, ina 
main clause. 


§ 326 


1 Ork. Vv. 53, 1-2. 
Sim. 25. 4, but with 
wn. 


2 Sin. B252-3. Sim. 
Sh. S. 136-7. 


§ Fb. 110, 5. 


4 BUDGE, p. 120, 11. 


5 Metr iii. 11. Sim. 
Crk iv. 853) 12. 
ia VA OTE I5t, ¢ 
Sim. after ix ‘if’, zr 
wnn zhw hr 3G Gif’ the 
blessed dead become 
blessed’, Cairo 34057, 
see JE A. 32, 104. 


i PikKak, 13; )34; 
restored. Sim. with 
old perf., 7 wr-f mit 
‘that he may be vindi- 
cated’, PSBA. 18, 
203, 12; ”-mrwt wn 
rnt mn, Urk. iv. 366, 
1 

8 P. Kah. 29, 43-4. 
Sim, after m, Urk. v. 
35,11; after 2-mrwt, 
Peas. BI, 79-80. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
SPO MOyT STN 


that Shu was (engaged) in er a testament for Geb.} 
see above § 325. 

The pseudo-verbal construction may also, in rare cases, be employed where 
wnn itself is in the old perfective. 


wns, J) wan Sw pw hr irtimt-pr n Go it means 
For the construction 


Exx. GY e Srey he” Bh wah +f dwn-kwi hr htt now (while) I was 
stretched on my belly.? 
If "you hind iti. cee Z \\°N\ RAY wan-ti hr Smt iwt and it keeps 


on moving, lit. it being on going and coming.® 

Or else it may be employed where wz is in the infinitive. 

Ex, Tomo VIF VRS” $'S® rv n tmt (read tm) skt, wnn ngw a spell for 
not perishing, but for keeping alive.* 

So too after the participles of wn (below § 396, 2) and after several forms 
of that verb to be discussed later (§§ 470-1). 

These combinations with different forms of @&” wun ‘be’ find their 
explanation in the last paragraph of § 118, where the very restricted employment 
of zw was remarked upon, and where wz was regarded as supplying its missing 
parts. From this point of view wan:-f hr Sdm is simply the future tense of z-/ 
hr Sdm, and wn-ki rf dwn-kwi simply the old perfective form of zw-2 dwa-kwi. On 
the same lines we might expect to find 2x? AY wu-f hr Sdm after the particle 
zh, as object of vaz, and so forth. The comparative rarity of such developments 
of the pseudo-verbal construction makes it impossible to illustrate all the varieties 
that doubtless occurred in the Middle Egyptian literature; but we may at least 
quote some examples with the sd@m:-f form of wz after prepositions. In agree- 
ment with the rules already laid down (§§ 107; 157, 1), the form @”~ wan-f 
either marks s¢mple futurity or else lays stress on the duration of the act in 
question, whereas &~ wz-f is without reference to any particular time and lays 
no stress on duration. 

Exx., BD eS rn | Gem) ir-mwi nw, n-mrwt wan rnw-sn mn n 
dt I ade this, in order that their names might be enduring eternally.® 

eS Ka WHOIS NOt WS Ut wan sdrwty City imy-r mic 
Rnu-snb hr ts m mnnw Hrp-HekiwRe-mtGrw when the royal chancellor and 
general of the army Rensonbu was commanding in the fortress ‘ Khatkauré¢-the- 
deceased-is-leader ’.® 

NE KAU BUE B8eS HRS dan wi pyri it, Oft wn-f mr(w) my fathead 
said to me, when he was ill.” 

Kab 8c) SHS ah? Lodi he ir-tw bft iry, r wn ki n hke hr hst-k 
one shall do accordingly, so that the soul of the Prince may praise thee.* 


stil cman 
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§ 327. \e_4 arht ‘after’ with noun + old perfective.—The sentence 
with simple adverbial predicate does not appear to admit of government by 
prepositions (§ 154), but examples may be quoted where m-Zd ‘after’ is followed 
by noun +old perfective : 

(Pry }:0— | Tem |FeNs. , LlSdelfen tw di-m(2) it sme n Twni n 
Lifst m-Ut Tw-m-itrw scnh-t(t) 1 gave corn of Upper Egypt to Yuni and Hefat 
(names of sovns) after lmiotru (another town) had been fed.! 

2s ate? Avtt br m-bt hrw sw: hr nn now after (some) days had 
passed over va things.? 


§ 328. The pseudo-verbal construction after the relative adjective 
nty.— Two cases must here be considered, namely, that in which the subject of the 
relative clause is identical with the antecedent and that in which it differs from it. 

1. When the subject of the relative clause is identical with the antecedent, 
it is latent in the relative adjective itself and requires no further expression. 

Exx. QN"\91 WeM TIS ah mi nty br shst kt mdt like one who is thinking 
of something else, lit. who is on recalling another saying.® 

SO) eG A JH a8 imy-r c-hnwty n kp Kki nty sb(w) r Medw the 
chamberlain of the secre apartments Keki who had been sent to Medamid.* 
Dh en 2 Lo hte nty thkn(w) 2 niwt rst the fields of his which 
are near to the Southern City.® 

2. Examples are rare in which the subject is different from the antecedent 
and in which, accordingly, a noun or pronoun has to be inserted after z¢y, though, 
from the analogy of § 200, 2, we might have expected their frequent occurrence. 

Exx, JoV4o0° Jo prebSrr te 2 T]) 2 ir dw pf Behw nty pt tn 
rhn-ti hrf as for that mountain of Bakhu on which this heaven rests.®* 

eat NSW eae hoy me att 2 tyaye 
rs, nn irt bisyt n ni n hrdw what is this purpose for which (lit. this which....as 
regards it) we have come, without doing wonders for the children ?* 

See also the examples below § 333, and one which is negatived in § 334. 


Oss. Late Egyptian can use the pseudo-verbal construction with zz after the 
relative adjective ; see below § 468, 4. 


§ 329. Subject+old perfective after “" ntt and 4” wat.—tThis 
construction is common after z¢¢, both as ‘that’ and also when it is preceded by 
a preposition ; see §§ 187. 223. 

Exx. This despatch is brought >ia"5 "APIS DIM v rit rh-k nt 
hmi (nh, wd, snd) hew m n-sw-bit to let thee know that My Majesty (1. p. h.) is 


arisen as king of Upper and Lower Egypt." 
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§ 327 


1 Cairo 20001, Sim. 
JEA. 16, 195, 6-7; 
SETHE, Spriche, 24*, 
6 (J 6). 

2 Westc.12, 9. Sim. 
SOT 3 Ol ola Zak l le 
Once with ir m-Qi, 
Ann. 42, 19, 25. 


8 £6, 102, 16. Sim. 


Ante Mahe Palais 
Urk. iv. 690, 43 1023, 
2h 


4 P. Boul. xviii, 6. 
Sim. Pt. 389. 


SW Ore iniveat ilo: 
Sim. 26. 649, 16; Led. 
47. 49; P. Kak. 16, 
32; Hearst 6, 5-6; 
Cairo 20003, 1; 20537, 
4: 


ba SETHE, Spriiche, 
44*, 8 (Aa). 


8 Westc. 11, 10-12. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 1092, 
12, doubtful. 


1 Urk. iv. 80=81, 
6. Sim. 2d, 81, 3- 


§ 329 


1 P. Kah. 37915 -16. 
Sim. 24. 27, 8. Sim. 
with 2-222, 2b. 28, 41. 

2 P. Kah. 30, 28. 
Sim. with sw, 3rd 
pers. m. sing. Uré. 
Iv. 751, 15. 

8 Urk. v. 60, 9 
Sim. Lac. ZR. .23, 
17; with &ft-nitt, P. 
Kah.11,19, qu. § 223. 
Sim. s(y), 3rd_ pers. 
f. sing., after #¢¢ for 
n-ntt, Sin. B76. 

4 Louvre C to. 


5 Paheri 3. 


_° TJ. Carn. 5. Sim. 
AZ. 43, 28, 43 37, 193 
Dav. Ken. 42. 

7 Del B. 155. Sim. 
AZ. 69, 28, 10. 


8 Paheri 3. 


® Paheri 3. 


10 Sin. B 248-9. Sim. 
Pr. 2, 4. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


It isa communication to (my) lord =““ a erm ¥ F | el Nd v-ntt Zee 
nb n nb (cng, wa, snb) cd wd: to the effect that all the affairs of (my) lord (I. p. h.) 
are safe and prosperous.! 

It is a communication >eyBAV BSHL Posie ratt wi spr-kwi r 
ami i Hut-Pads to the effect that I have arrived at the town of Ha-pedes.? 
Solo >So LL lr-ntt wi r-kwi rnw-tn because I know your 


dee DAA A, I A, 


names. 

Similarly, but much more rarely, after wvz. 

Ex. J@QomLKS~ > MoYoR ANS tad-h un Hr wat wi h-kwim 
mt Grw:f thou shalt say to Horus that I was rejoiced at his triumph, lit. at his- 
voice-becomes-true.* 

Note in the above examples the characteristic use of the dependent 
pronouns. Instead of these the suffix-pronouns are apt to appear for the 2nd 
and 2rd sing. masc.; see above § 223, end. 


§ 330. The pseudo-verbal construction after the pronominal 
compounds ¢}f tw-i etc.—Evidence has been quoted in § 223 suggesting that 
the pronominal compounds of § 124 originated in the fusion of the final ¢ of méz¢ 
with the dependent pronouns or suffix-like pronouns found following that word. 
Hence it is not surprising to encounter, from Dyn. XVII onwards, examples of 
the pseudo-verbal construction after the pronominal compounds. 

Exx. PAPR.TAATA 4 Cwlw hr ssn m Smt one is hurrying us in (our) 
going. 

C1 LI me BR ONG fw kb-wyn hr tn Kmt we are undisturbed in 
possession of (lit. cool under) our (part of) Egypt.* 

XDA SLE BS pf? nh-k sw bpr(w) that which thou wouldst pray for, it 
has happened.’ 

\ bldSS sy nfr-ti wrt it (the field) is very good.* 

TSPAIST Rae lels, Zrw ufr(w), cwiw kow, ni n ihw hr ith the day is 
fine, one is cool, the oxen are drawing (the plough).® 


§ 331. The pseudo-verbal construction with m+infinitive—As 
noted already in § 304, 2, \\ m+infinitive is used with verbs of motion as an 
occasional substitute for 47 +infinitive; possibly the former lays more emphasis 
than the latter on the gradual, drawn out, character of the movement. 

The constructions employed with this form of predicate differ in no way 
from those employed with 4v + infinitive. It suffices, therefore, to give examples. 

Exx. yoQK al eoA\WK APH BH 5 10 m wt, s 10 m Smt hr strir ch 
ten men came and ten men went (lit. were in coming .... in going), conducting 
me to the palace.’ See § 322 for the absence of an introductory word before the 
subject. 
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PAS Edu ls NYA gui afrw pw iw m itt 1 found it was a 
serpent which was coming, lit. it was in coming.’ Cf. § 323 for zw. 

AT eEATL A— Le mt wi m hit r Km, behold, I am going down to 
Egypt.2 For mt cf. § 324. 

RF mm KT TG Swen GAN KO! 92 Dy n wnwt hwt-ntr tn nty m che m ibd 
the first phylé of the priesthood of this temple which is entering upon its monthly 
duties, lit. is in rising in the month.’ For the relative adj. cf. § 328. 

It isa communication =~ Fi 4 cy nde nb (en, wa, snb) m gntyt 
to the effect that (my) lord (I. p. h.) is sailing south For 7-xé¢ cf. § 329. 

Possibly in all the three last examples, and certainly in the first of them, the 
action referred to lay in the future, not in the present. So too in English we 
say ‘he is going down’ for ‘he is about to go down’. 


§ 382. The pseudo-verbal construction with r+infinitive.—This 
construction is often used to express future action, whether simply or as 
conditioned by the speaker’s will; in other words, it corresponds alike to English 
‘will’ and to English ‘shall’. One may compare the construction with the 7 of 
futurity discussed above in § 122. 

Exx. V' |i Foam +S Dp 16 2 hie-k rv 2bb nm m3: the heart of Thy 
Majesty will be refreshed at seeing.® 

(Sea NANA a iw apt r tit m knw a ship will come from home.® 

lel ASA~a iw:s r mst wdf she will give birth late.’ 

\eh— or Sl —F tw-tw r sunt st r pr-hd it shall be inquired about (lit. one 
shall inquire about it) at the Treasury. Note that the use of zw-¢w provides the 
passive of this construction. 

Ad Boo AHS GT MU wh wi r nhm oh, shty behold, I will take 
away thy ass, peasant.® For mk see § 324. 

The above examples show that the various modes of introducing the subject 
found with 4r+infinitive here repeat themselves. For an example after the 
particle smwn+suffix see § 241. The construction zw-f r Sdm is particularly 
common, and has survived into Coptic as a specific future tense. One even finds 
wnn:-f rv Sam, though this involves a tautologous insistence on the notion of futurity. 

Ex. 4 ¥ Fila Zo wan nb (enh, was, snd) r irt hrw cz (my) lord 
(I. p. h.) shall spend a day here.?° 

The construction wun-f r dm occurs also after zr ‘if’,!°* but in this case it is 
simply a substitute for zw-/ 7 sdm, according to the rule given in § 150. 

Ex. Joa" Saal, tv wan-f r rdit st if he will give it.4 

In one example wzé may similarly be taken as the equivalent of z¢¢ zw: 

\®Q LS! =Ta,®, tw dad-nsn wnt sn r hdt thw they said they would 
destroy heads.™* For the dependent pronoun after wzt see § 187. 
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§ 331 


1 Sh. S. 61-2. Sim. 
P, Kah. 33, 33-43 
Urk. iv. 7,1. 


2 Peas, R 2-3. Sim. 
P. Boul. xviii. 22. 


8 AZ. 37,97. Sim. 
ntyw m hpr, Urk. iv. 
120, 13; 1083, 5. 14. 


4 P. Kah. 35, 26, 
&ntyt completed. 


5 Westc.5, 4. Sim.P. 
Pet. 1116 B, 35. 61-2. 
After r-ntt, AZ. 59, 
24 (I, 1). 

6 Sh. S. 119-20. 
Sim. P. Pet. 1116 B, 
63.68; Pt. 407; Stn. 
B 203. 234; Peas. Br, 
281; Westc.9, 10-11. 

WIEST (SVS 
Sim. Siz. B71. 

8 Urk, iv. 694. Sim. 
‘shall’; 2b, 1023, 15; 
P, Kah. 13, 27; Cairo 
20003, 4. 


9 Peas. Bi, 13. 
Sim. 2b. 12; 313-43 
Sh. S117. 167; Th. 
Wn Sailc ibe 


10 P, Kah. 32, 8. 


10a Cf. too with Ar 
Pp. 250, n. 6, 


uP, Kah. 36, 13. 


Na Nofru 33. 


§ 332 


1 Koft. 8, 7-8. Sim. 


P. Kah, 6, 12. 16; 26, 
Weste. 


2, qu. § 298; 
9, 24. 


2 7. Carn, 4. 


SUP et ULLOIB:, 
57-8. Cf. Rhind 73, 
qu. § 502. 


4 P. Pet. 1116 B, 39. 
Sim. 2b. 66; Pt. 82; 
Sall, ii. 4, 6, var. in 
ostracon formerly be- 
longing to M. Naville. 

SIRI GI. OR RR 
Sim. Adm. 4, 7. 


8 Amrah 29, 5. 


7 Sh. S. 74-5, with 
a faulty sign omitted. 


8 P, Pet. t116A, 48. 
Sim, Zed, 126. 


° Urk, iv. 1109. 


0 Peas. BY, 293. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Note the use with the relative adjective ty; cf. § 328. 

Ex. Jol oF AWC CO NH Al ir nsw nb shmirf nb nty r hth wf 
as to every king and every potentate who shall forgive him. 

An isolated example shows the pronominal compound ¢w:2 (§§ 124. 330) as 
subject : 

eel ale IS RE fod rv thn dnef sai ht-f Iwill engage with 
him that I may cleave open his belly.? 

Another example illustrates the use of Aw described in § 325: 

Le ed Am dS! usw pw r iit u rsy it is (the case that) a king will come 
belonging to the south.® 


§ 333. The construction }—2z\, tw r Sdm.—In a few passages the 
indefinite pronoun ¢w (§ 47) is unexpectedly found as subject without support 
from a Bee Ber or auxiliary verb. 

Ex. eat Se OR A fw 7 Ssp Gew nw ch: one shall take weapons of 
warfare.* 

ei construction is found also after the relative adjective zy. 

Xx. “eo We tees tr-tw m ntt tw r wd wf one shall do according as one 
shall ee him.° 
= Ne eo HS FL LMR | 2, ex of uty tw (for tw) nd r gmt m-hn 
ni n waw as for everyone whom one shall find within the stelae.® 
In the last example the position of fw before ~é is noteworthy; compare 


§ 375, Oss. 


§ 334. Negation of the pseudo-verbal construction.—Lastly, we 
have to consider how the pseudo-verbal construction could be negated. Examples 
are rare; a few cases occur where ~~ zz is followed by a dependent pronoun, 
once 2 a relative clause with zdy. 

x. BREA ux wi hr sdm st 1 do not hear it.” 
i So - nn st +4 wk it is not profitable to thee.§ 

Writings Qrat ~LJI~ TP m nty nn st hbs such as (lit. as which they) are 
not clothed, i.e. provided with official seals or dockets.° 

Compare with the second of the above examples the following : 

~~ & I) un 2G wk it is not profitable to thee.!° | 

Here we have possibly an ellipse of the pronoun sé, but it is also conceivable 
that this is an instance of # with future meaning before the sam-f followed by 
a dative (cf. § 144, 2), in imitation of the construction of adjective + dative (§ 141); 
the meaning would then be ‘it will not profit thee’. 

As a rule, the meaning conveyed by the pseudo-verbal construction is 
negated in a quite different form. We have seen (§ 105, 3) that ~2\” 2 Sdme-n-f 
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is the natural medium employed for denying the occurrence of an action 
throughout the course of a more or less prolonged period; as such, it is clearly 
the most appropriate negative counterpart of the old perfective with its implica- 
tions of permanence and stability ;1 7 sdm-n-f also serves to negate £7 + infinitive 
when this chances to describe a continued or repeated action? The negation of 
the construction with 7 +infinitive is, of course, a \~ ux Sdm-f (§ 105, 2). It 
is only in Late Egyptian that ~> 2 can stand before zw:/ 7 Sdm,; one instance 
falling within our period is quoted below, § 468, 4. 


MOC Ab ULAR Y 


1a} ‘wn be rapacious. A J 4 db; stop up, block. 
Tee ed, var. = rd, be in good condi- J* bw place; also forms abstracts, 
tion, safe. as bw nfr good; dw din, evil. 


} ) IN| wa: be whole, sound, pro- pwwon 2 § 


nhtw hostages, securities. 


1 Exx. in § 418. 

2 See the first ex. 
in § 324; also Adm. 
p- 107. 

3 Exx. P. Pet. 1116 B, 
41. 423 Aopt. 8, 8. 


sperous. Caus. swd?make pro ~~ ©!!! 
sperous ; swd3 zd see § 225. an ae dnt-§ garden. 
el } ; 

boot gr sues te BapPy: Ri ss body (of men); corps ; regi- 
oa [Ss nds be poor ; of eyes, dim. ment. 
mk hrw be satisfied, quiet. Kom morning; also ko dw; (m.). 
ay hip pardon, 7 someone. al dpt taste (noun). 
124s) e7# teport, announce. oJ ANY Gbtyw Coptus, a town in 
eA smn (caus.) retire; rest. Upper Egypt. 


Bee i Sie SET 


(a) Reading lesson: extract from the archives of the temple of Ilahiin, dating 
from the ninth year of Sesostris III The headings here underlined are written 
tn red tn the original. 


IQR Ron eT WS smi s3 thy n wnwt hwt-ntr tn, 
a Wia Wk o! nty me he ne rbd. 
no ee ddt-n-sn (§ 382) pw: 


1 P. Berl. 10003 A ii. 16-19, published MOLLER, Hieratische Lesestiicke, i. p. 18. 
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Exerc. XXIII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


oper vowel hb! hiw-k nb cd was, 
att Om ER Ge, F mee Tf sspan hnw nb n hwt-ntr, 
petri ey | Bi 2 don Ne Gt nbt nt hwt-ntr cd wa, 
Dy sk, Wo m-< s3 q-nwn wnwt hwt-ntr tn, 
os Wie AIO Gu nty m smnt m sba. 


dePSG Ne? —LRIJeol= tw hwt-ntr mert m bw nb nfr. 


1 The formula generally used by officials in reporting to their superiors. It is doubtless the ‘overseer of the 
temple’ (imy-r7 hwt-ntr) who is here addressed. 2 Partly destroyed. 
P Ly, ls y y 


‘Report of the first phylé (i.e. company) of the priesthood of this temple 
which is entering upon (lit.:rising up in) the month(ly duties). What they said 
as: All thy business is safe and sound. We have received all the property of 
the temple—everything belonging to the temple being safe and sound—from 
the fourth phylé of the priesthood of this temple which is retiring from the 
month(ly duties). The temple is fortunate in all prosperity.’ 


(2) Translate into English : 


US AAR RDS BA Bommel ae 
ISK DAS PRR M4 LE Ol! re = FY? 
Jae © Jee SHu gry eR SS Tay legis 
(3) le) Krom EFL ORE AO RSP I BF 
={[ox*xho @ DAVOS le icy Ae 
Loe © Nee UB ne DS 
| a SES “Te 
Nr ee ease Cer, (8) [QS Sqn 


1 From the Annals of Tuthmosis III; p7 zty 2d is Late Egyptian for nty nd. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) Now after three days had passed over this, His Majesty sailed southward, 
his heart rejoicing (sw, lit. expanded). (2) A remedy for (lit. of) every limb 
which is ill. (3) Behold, I am come to you. (4) She was silent at that moment, 
for (47-ntt) she knew that the slave was there. (5) As to every prince (Asty-r) 
who shall petition (lit. approach) the lord (1. p.h.) to pardon him, his property 
shall be taken from him. (6) Thou shalt be seated beneath the trees of thy 
garden. (7) How unhappy (és) is old age! All taste is gone. The mouth 
is silent and does not speak. (8) Whoever comes to us, he shall be listened to. 
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LESSON XXIV 


THE IMPERATIVE 


§ 335. As in other languages, the imperative! expresses a command or 
exhortation addressed directly to one or more persons. It is thus implicitly in 
the 2nd person. In M. E. no difference of form is visible for masc. and fem." 

The s¢ngu/ar has no flexional ending, exx. 2}, sdm ‘hear’, J én ‘bring’. 

The plural had originally the ending 7, and some rare Middle Egyptian 
instances may be quoted where this z has coalesced with a preceding radical Z to 
form y, as in Kal» my (from mi-2), ‘come’,? —\\\ lar rmy (from rmi-2) ‘weep 
ye’. The same ending y is found once, at least, with a strong verb, ex. ofS! 
ithy ‘drag ye’.* The later ending seems to be w, but examples where this is 
written out are so rare as to be not beyond suspicion; so \}4h daw ‘say’,® 
B® \K\°,4, sw ‘go’* Asa rule the plural imperative presents the same appear- 
ance as the singular, exx. |I[l“J'] sszé ‘ preserve’,? = iv ‘make’,* but it is by no 
means unusual to find the plural determinative :'1, |, exx. SJ) 7, was(w) 


‘proceed ’,? If 4! sG2(w) ‘remember’; ?° KS) 2mi(w) ‘give ’.1 


§ 336. Forms from the mutable verbs.—A final semi-vowel is never 
shown and gemination is also unusual. The forms quoted below are singulars, 
unless otherwise stated. 

2ae gem. Wr m; ‘see’; but also > \ 2,” as regularly in O.K. 

jae inf, la-smmo—o i¢ ‘wash’ ;13 % ak fn ‘row’.'* ‘Make’, ‘do’ has — Zr, 
In (7 «A és ‘go’, ‘hie thee’,!* the z is the prothetic z discussed in § 272; the 
verb-stem is uncertain, but doubtless began with s. (Note that in Old Egyptian 
the prothetic z is often found with imperatives of the 2-/¢. class;1" Middle 
Egyptian examples are \sj iv@ ‘inquire’ 1* and | \\ A ims ‘bring’.) For the 
rather rare plurals in y see § 335. 

gae inf. {\_—_3~ msd ‘spurn’.®° 

anom, Imperatives from the stems (7)dz ‘give’ and 72, zw ‘come’ are un- 


22 —. 


common, exx. «2 dé,”! plur. wal))>, = dy,2? = rd), ‘place’; ln» zz ‘come’. 
Ordinarily they are replaced by imperatives from other stems, as follows :— 
(Ws *4 emi ‘give’, ‘place’ is written with a determinative o,* sometimes 
differing from «, but often identical with the latter. In early hieratic no 
distinction is made between o-» and —, and scholars conventionally use — in 
transcribing from hieratic, thus |—5,* or |\\<5.27_ Also in hieroglyphic texts 
— for o» is not rare, exx. (>, |. The hieroglyphic variant |{\ 3, 
(Dyn. XVIII) * is due to an ancient misinterpretation of hieratic — as \. 
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§ 335 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 492 foll. Also AZ. 
31, 42. 
12 But Copt. has m. 
amou, f. amé ‘ come’; 
f, see too Orb. 5, I. 

2 Lac. 7R. 19, 36; 
INE TE SENG LEE 


3 Adm. 10, 3. Sim. 
r’y, P. Pet. 1116 B, 
61; hry, Stockholm 
55, 13; dey, Siut 3, 
43; 2, AZ. 58, 18*. 

4 Urk. iv. 1023, 16. 

PB ate 8355¢ 

6 Adm. 10, 3. 


Or Dioilie Se ian Ta 
Sim. Pr. 2,5; Stxat 
go, 19; Lac. ZR. 78, 
5.19; Urk. iv. 656, 2. 

8 Siut 5, 46. 

® Sin. B 282. Sim. 
Urk.iv. 100, 16—101, 
6; 656, 1; 752, 9-12. 

10 Adm. 11, 3. 4. 6. 


102 Stockholm 55, 
13. 

11 S2.S.179; Lac. 
PR Tel 32 kos 3 0 
Urk. iv. 1087, 4. 

12 Peas. Bi, 247. 

3 Sh. S. 13. 

14 Westc. 6, 6. 

16 Peas. R 52; Bt, 
68. 81; Siz. B 188. 


16 See AZ. 48, 41-2. 


17 A different view, 
ERM. Gramm. § 381, 
Naas 


18 AZ. 57, 104. 
19 Meir i. 10. 


20 Pr. it, 4. 

2 Rhind, no. 41; 
Pt. 250. 

22 4Z. 58, 18*. 

22a Coffins, Lr, 185. 
188, 

23 Peas. B 1, 67; 
Eb, 2, 2; 60, 17-19. 

2% Urk. iv. 651, 7.9. 

25 An early example 
of the sign, Prak. (E. 
R.A.), 32 (Dyn, V). 

% Sin. B 73. 125. 
257; Sh. S. 13. 

21 Sin. R. 103; Peas. 
Rit; Led. 148. 

% Metr iii. 23. 

29 Kopt.8,5; Urk. 
iv. 654, 16. 17. 

80 BuDGE, p. 126, 4. 
Sim. Ur. iv. 20, 11. 
15; 101, 4. 6. 


§ 336 


1 Mey i. to. Sim. 
ShpleSaitss ae 

2 Sin. B160; P. 
Kah. 32,17; Mu. kK. 
2,9. 


3 Urk. iv. 1075, 10. 


Sim. 7h. 7. S. ii. 7. 


* Erm. Ayn. 13, 
4. Sim. 2d. 12, 2. 3. 4. 

5 Puy. 57; MAR. 
Abjd. i, 26, £3 33; 
39, a. 


8 Peas.R48; Weste. 
4, 6. 233 8,9. 


274-53 
Leas. B1, 67-9. 

8 Cairo 20538, ii. 
c 10. Sim. Oré. iv. 
20, 9-16; 100, 16-7. 


9 Lac. TR. FY, 15. 
Sim. Mezr i. ro, reg. 
3 (éry-k); Sin. B199 
(dwt-2). 


MIR AB Ay TERE 
Sim. 275, Br, 213. 

1 Sin, B 282. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 660, 9. 


12 Pahert 3; Rekh. 
13; plur. gs(w) én, 
Paheri 3. 


3 Cf. hr yon ‘Sis 
hurrying us’, Paker73, 
qu. § 330. 


4 Westc. 5, 2-3. 
Sim. Siz. B 188. 190; 
Pt. 233; see GUNN, 
Stud. p. 74. For the 
employment in this 
use of the adverb ny 
(§ 205, 1) instead of 
nin see JE A. 38, 18, 
n. 6; sim. probably 
ny), P. Hek. 11. 32. 
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It is from |\\s émi ‘give’ that os has been borrowed asa biliteral sign for 
mi (also for initial , §.41), chiefly introduced by m as X,, with the variants 
4, 4%; so in the imperative mz ‘come’ next to be treated. 

Sa mi) ‘come’ is more often written 5, a, both in hieratic? and in 
hieroglyphic.’ For a writing {\—sl||a my of the plural see above § 335. 

A similarly written word 5, m (Coptic ase) means ‘take’, and occurs rarely 
in ancient religious texts; ex. BR,“ <> m wk irty-k ‘take to thyself thy eyes’ 
Since this 7 is always accompanied by a dative, use is occasionally made of the 
“™ mn nk for m nk;* this graphic peculiarity is similar to 
the writing of (y)-sw ‘he belongs to’ with “Y, see above § 114, 2. 

The negative verb +\\-- im forms an imperative \\, which is dealt with 
below in § 340. 


For ‘bring’ 4 z° is common. 


Sign e— mn, ex. -— 


§ 337. Use of the imperative.—The independent use is quite common. 

Exx. I7 ali SI=o TAC ts in wi ifd m pri go fetch me a cloth 
from my house.” 

BITS C2 5 =) dwi(w) nsw N-mst-Re praise ye king Nema‘ré.* 

An imperative is often followed by a Sdm-f form continuing and elaborating 
the command. 

Ex. \\§ad) @]NS SL! wy, tru, ir-tn mkt-f come, ye gods, and give 
him protection, lit. make his protection.® 

In such cases it is impossible to decide whether the sd: form should be 
classified as expressing an exhortation (§ 40, 2) or as introducing a clause of 
purpose (§§ 40, 1; 219). 

Often some adjunct is added to reinforce the meaning of the imperative. 
1. This adjunct may be a dependent pronoun. 

Exx. |e ]~ wat tw ds-k give judgment thou thyself.” 

SIDA PAHS CLI CA wae(w) tn r c-hnwiti proceed ye to the hall of audience." 

For other examples see below under 3 and § 338, 3. In the common 
W_+A® ss fw ‘haste thee’? ss is probably transitive '* and ¢w, accordingly, 
direct object. 


2. Or again liveliness may be imparted to the imperative by adding a 
reflexive dative. i, 
Ex. {IS Ree AERLY TRO Gr wh bw m nfrwt nbt nt knw 


equip for thyself a bark with all the fair ones of the Residence.” 


3. Commoner than either of these modes of reinforcement is the use of r+ 
suffix explained in § 252, 2, or else the employment of the related particle ixf 
(§ 252, 3). A few typical examples are quoted again here. 
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Exx. &\Wia_s r-& tarry thou.! 
= pl=_ i, 7% in-tn Hr, ntrw behold ye Horus, ye gods.? 
ON Rm sdm(w) ivf tn hearken ye. 
In the last instance the particle zv¥f is accompanied by the dependent 
pronoun 27, this being used in the manner described above under 1. 
4- The rather rare particle 4, m(¥) ‘pray’ is similarly used with imperatives ; 
examples have been quoted in § 250. 


§ 338. Special uses of the imperative.—1. The imperative = ir 
‘make’ is occasionally used with an infinitive as a periphrasis for the simple 
imperative. So with a verb of motion. 

Ex. 2 Ai—aAQ iv wh iwt ~ Kmté return thou (lit. make for thyself 
coming) to Egypt. 

A technical term in Egyptian mathematics was f{]®\\X, weh-tp m X 
‘multiply x’ (7 times), doubtless literally ‘bow the head at’ (or ‘over’); instead 
of this imperative ® is rarely found =f{f®°\ X ir weh-tp m X with the same 
meaning.® 

The negation of this form of periphrasis is \\> zr, for the use of which 
see § 340, 2. 

2. To express the equivalent of an imperative for the 3rd person, |\\s> 

‘give’, ‘cause’ is employed, with following sdm:f form as after (r)di. 
Compare in English ‘let him hear’. 

Exx. DjAl l=Neo = & wf imi ref rwk go to him, let him learn thy 
name, lit. cause that he learn thy name.’ 

IWSAN Ms | 8 mi sdm wn nb-n ngt let our mighty lord hearken to us.* 

IWS ~O=AeDIAX? tui dhn-t(w)f m ts st let him be appointed at this 
moment, i.e. at once.°® 

To negative this construction use is made of \y, m rdi ‘let not’, see below 
§ 340, 3. 

3. It is appropriate here to discuss some phrases for ‘beware lest’. The 
commonest is & yey} ssw, var. i eof, ‘beware’, lit. ‘guard’, followed by the 
$dm-f form. 

Exx. & hewn. sew da-f shr-f beware lest he say his plan.!° 

A INS TVR sw dd-tn beware lest ye say." 

S:w is always regarded as an imperative, probably rightly, although the 
presence of the final radical -w does not altogether favour this view.” The 
imperative from this verb is perhaps also to be seen in & Wyo4} 4 54,1 of which one 
variant is No} At ‘ fight’, in case these writings are to be analysed as sz ¢w 
and ch; tw, i.e. imperative + dependent pronoun (§ 337, 1), respectively; such writings 
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§ 387 


1 PsKalt.) 3, 30. 
clin 0) X oar dias ¢:30b & 


8 Urk. iv. 367, 13. 


4 Sin. B188. 


5 Rhind, nos. 21. 
26. 43. 57. 

8 Rhind, no. 43. 
More often ir-hr-k 
(§ 431, 1) wy7h-td, 2b. 
45. 46. 50. 59. 


7 Sin. B 73-4, Sim. 
t%, B25. 

8 Urk. iv. 654. Sim. 
tb. 651, 7. 9. 


ANGE Shin, GY 
Sim. oft. 8, 5-6; 
Weste. 8, 3. 


10 Pt, 419. Sim, id, 
438; Pr. 2, 2; Peas. 
Bir rabies Kah. 29, 
17; Stut 1, 270. 

1 Ork. iv. 365. Sim. 
ft. 223; £b. 95, 12. 

% For siw as an 
imperative meaning 
‘guard’ see U1, 1, 5, 
qu, § 212, 

13: FP, 300, 


14 Pt. 300. Sim. 7, 
149. 281, 


§ 388 


1 Ork, iv. 752, 12. 

2 Pt. 157 (=Chi 
149); 611. 

3 Pt. 154. 260. 281. 
300; P. Pet, 1116 A, 
122; without gemina- 
tion, 2b. 48. 

4 Mu. K.3, 7 foll. 

5 M.u. K. 8, 6-9. 

6 Pt. 154. 260. 300. 


UDA EIS MARTIN 
48. 

8 Pt. 149. 281.475, 

9 Pt 157. 611. Sim. 
P. Kah. 3, 32. Allen 
(AJSL. 44, 132) re- 
gards m in both cases 
as prep. A possible ex. 
of r+ fdmf after ssw 
tw, Pt. 612-3. 

10 Sh. S. 179. Sim. 
and pers., 2d. 133 IRE 


299. 
U1 St. B 256-7. Sim. 


PH 2.5. 


12 Sh. S, 111. 
Pt. 169. 476. 


Sim. 


13 Peas. Bi, 152. 
Sim. Pt. 389; Urk. 
iv. 1090, 9; 1091, 2. 


14 Pt, 486. Sim. 2. 
477- 


15 Pt, 76, Sim. 2, 
489-90. A very 
exceptional instance 
Peas. Bi, 222. 


16° Pf, 52. Sim: 20. 
3743 Pr. 2,1; plural, 
Ork. iv. 752; 9. 


17 Pahert 3. Sim. 
ib. 93 Th. T.S. iti. 
33- 


'8 Urk. iv. 650 
(slightly _ restored). 
Sim. 725. 1107, 3. 7. 
14; Peas. Bi, 222. 
224. 

19 Urk. iv. 1070, 4. 
Sim. 7. 1070, 7; 
1107, 13}; 1110, 6. 
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would, of course, be very abnormal, but the explanation is supported by the fact 
that & s= ssw tn (plur.)! and AWA cf ¢w are actually found. On the 
other hand, s#¢ might be interpreted as sz-¢(é), 2nd sing. of the old perfective, 
the construction being that of § 313. In Dyn. XVIII GAWD) 52-4 occurs 
for ‘beware’ in a number of places,> and can be nothing but the old perfective ; 
for the unusual gemination see above § 310, end. ee 

As to the construction of these various phrases, ssw alone seems to be 
followed by sdm:-f, which is sometimes replaced by a noun‘ or an infinitive.® 
After ss, chet and ss-té we find either % Zr+a noun ® (or infinitive”) or else the 


vetitive m ‘do not’ (§ 340). After ¢47 ¢w the vetitive ™ is found.® 


§ 389. Object of the imperative.—Like all other parts of the verb 
except the infinitive (§ 300), the imperative takes the dependent pronoun as its 
object, when the object is pronominal. 


Exx. > >3} m: wi see (thou) me.!° 


§ 340. Negation of the imperative.—1. In order to effect the negation 
of the imperative use is made of {\ m, the imperative of the verb +\~ zm 
(§ 342). This is followed by a special verb-form to be discussed hereafter (§ 341), 
to which the name negatival complement will be given. 

Exx. \\e24} m snd do not fear.” 

—T\IOD  rdi kt m st ké do not put one thing in the place of 
another.!$ 

QoetejSal\o m ir sw r thn iwk do not make him an intimate, lit. 
into one-who-draws-nigh to thee." 

When the verb thus negated is an adyective-verd, a noun followed by the suffix 
of the 2nd pers. is apt to be added with the meaning of the Latin accusative of 
respect. See above § 88, 2, and further below §§ 343 OBs.; 345. 

Exx. \RS Yo @ 3d ib-k rf let not thy heart be angry against him, lit. 
be not angry as to aa heart? 

NAY? Su 3 ib-k hr rik do not be puffed up (lit. great as to thy 
heart) on account of thy knowledge.’ 


= l— Fe és sw raise him.” 


2. From Dyn. XVIII onward the vernacular replaced the simple vetitive 
m by \\—> m ir ‘do not make’, to which the infinitive was added as object. 
A few examples may be found already in texts of the Tuthmoside period. 

Ex. \~>@44 ir snd do not fear." 

3. The negation of the construction imi sdm-f ‘let him hear’ (§ 338, 2) is 
LLYN ™ rdi Sdm-f ‘do not cause (07 allow) that he hear’, 

Exx. QI, 1? A ee Al m rdi smn hr min pf st: let us not go 
upon that difficult road.1® 

ALAND m rdi sdm-tw nsx let them not be listened to.® 
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THE NEGATIVAL COMPLEMENT 


§ 341. The special verb-form! used after the vetitive \\ 7 ‘do not’ (§ 340, 1) 
will be called the negatival complement, since it is only employed after 
this and the other parts of what we shall term ‘the negative verb’ (below 
§§ 342-350). Hitherto it has been known, less suitably, as the ‘ predicative’ form. 

The principal characteristic of the negatival complement is the ending } w, 
which, however, more often than not is left unwritten. Gemination appears in 
the case of the 2a¢ gem. verbs, but not elsewhere; the gae znf. display some 
curious full writings retaining the final radical. The details are as follows: 


Bex ce yberanory ;? wah ‘fill’, ‘be full’.® With w, ex. 
ods sdw ‘be eager’. 

lit, Exx. B= Jxgh w5d ‘answer’ ;° [J sd ‘be in health’.® 
284 mw ‘be right’ ;7 -£\ \e4 dh ¢w2w ‘importune ’.* 

2ae gem. With gemination, exx. 2" hun ‘destroy’ ;° —~\\ fl svem_ be 
hot’? From waz is found @ wun ‘be’. ‘See’ has Sy 7237.7 

jae inf. Without gemination and without final radical, exx. {94 /? ‘lift 
up’;?° “—%& 4s ‘be humble’ Showing w, exx. Der Aw ‘fall’; ° | FP R— 
stw ‘pierce’® ‘Make’ yields the form = éy,!" and ‘seize’ both DB iw’ 
and > éz.19 

caus, 2-lit, Exx. | Pss strw ‘cause to go up’;” fleeST swew ‘make dark.” 

caus, 3-lit, Exx. |= shpr ‘create’ ;” |} oS shduw ‘make wrathful’.”* 

4ae inf. With final w or z (y), as well as the ending w, exx. [=> > 
m(w)dww ‘speak’ |=) 4h m(w)dyw, as well as (=>) m(w)dw;* JEW 
Ble Ake dsgyw ‘be weary’.*? Other verbs seeming to belong to this class are 
Bs Well SY Lewyw ‘rob’ * and g. >| eg} stwyw* ‘proclaim’, var. [sh gh sézv.%° 

anom. ‘Give’ shows —, rdi.** ‘Come’ has only a} iw.” ‘Bring’ has 
Arin,* 


Laas 


With w, exx. 


The negatival complement is a verb inasmuch as it may take an object 
of its own—the dependent pronoun if the object is pronominal.** It appears 
always to have active meaning, since when such notions as ‘ untrodden’ have to 
be expressed, it is the negative verb which is put into the passive voice, and 
not the negatival complement (§ 397, 1). The syntactical relation of the negatival 
complement to the negative verb which it follows is not very clear. It will be 
seen later (§ 344) that from Dyn. XVIII onwards the infinitive is apt to be 
substituted for the negatival complement, and must have been felt as the object 
of the.negative verb; hence one might argue that the negatival complement is 
likewise the direct object. There is reason to think, however, that both stems 
of the negative verb (i. e. é#é and ¢m § 342) were originally intransitive, and if so, 
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§ 341 


1 See Verbum ii. §§ 
1016 foll, 


IAS TAGS 

PU PLUS Ze 

PEPHAENOs 

BELA 70. 

8 P. Kah. 7, 53. 

7 Eb. 49, 8. 

er Lte lO. 

9 Stut 1, 268. 

10 Fb, ot, 6. 

£6. 75, 14. 

12 Adm. 8, 1. 

tPA A Ss 

* Pt. 490 (489). 

1% P, Kah. 5,56. 58. 

MATAR EY 
oo Louie C15, 3; 

2H. ¢ . 99. 
486. 74; Pt. 99 

8 Pt. 474. 

19 Pt, 608. 

20 Mar. Abyd. ii. 
30, 38. 

oI P4060) 

22 B. of D. Nu, ch. 
27, 3 

BET 380: 

AEP rE 

go LLOLS 9: 

26 Pt, 126; Ste 1, 
229. 

27 Eb, 86, 13. 

28 Pt. 450. 

ZOE La Ass 

30 Pt. 453. 

81 Peas, Bi, 152; 
P. Kah. 22, 6; Pt. 
596. 609; Zd, 26, 14; 
27,2. 

$3) PL0479 

38 Pt, 608; Weste. 
II, 22. 

% Pt. 655 qu. § 349; 
4773 486, qu. § 340, 1; 
503. 
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1 See Verbum ii, 
§§ 1009 dés—I015. 


2 See Verbum ii. §§ 
994 b¢s—1009. Rea- 
sons for its use, POL. 
Et. § 31. 

8 Cairo 20512, 0. 


* Eb. 92, 133 93 
14; 96, a1. 


the negatival complement must be adverbial, not objective ; for instance, \o\ 
m Sdm(w) ‘do not hear’ may, at the start, have signified ‘do not be (in) 
hearing’, s¢(w) being analogous to an adverbial predicate. It is possible, there- 
fore, in spite of certain difficulties of form, that the negatival complement is 
a survival of the 3rd pers. m. of the active old perfective (§ 311), become 
stereotyped and invariable for all persons and numbers in this particular use. 


THE NEGATIVE VERB 


§ 8342. The negative words ~~ xz and ~ 2, discussed in §§ 104-6 and again 
in § 235, have a very wide range of employment, which will, however, be found 
on examination to be almost confined to statements and to certain virtual 
subordinate clauses derived from these. In order to negate other kinds of clauses, 
as well as the nominal and adjectival parts of the verb (§ 297, 3), the Egyptians 
had recourse to what we shall term the negative verb. In English ‘not’ is 
a sentence-adverb, and so are the Egyptian negatives xz and x; the peculiarity 
of the Egyptian negative verb lies in the fact that here it is the negation which is 
conjugated, and not the verb which is to be negated; it is as though in English 
we were to replace ‘if he does not heed (ov heeds not) thy words’ by ‘if he o¢s 
heed thy words’. 

The negative verb comprises forms from two stems, namely im and tm. 
The verb-stem +\\~ imi,’ var. | §\~, is employed only in the sd:f form with 
hortative or optative meaning, and in the imperative, where, as we have seen, 
it is shortened to \\ m (§ 336, end). The original meaning of the stem is 
unknown, but it may be conjectured from its analogy to ¢m and from its 
construction to have signified ‘not be’. 

The 2-44. verb =. \\ ¢m,? varr. ==\\, y=, very rarely .. \-,° has a much 
wider use (§§ 346-350). It is an interesting fact that the cases where ¢m is 
employed are, in the main, those in which wz is substituted for zw ‘is’, ‘are’, 
and those in which the adjective-verb replaces the adjective itself, as explained 
on many previous occasions (§§ 118. 143. 150. 157. 186. 326). The meaning of 
tm seems to have been ‘be complete’ (cf. § 317) in the sense of being ‘finished’ ; 
tm:f Sdm(w) would thus mean ‘he is finished (with) hearing’, i.e. ‘he does not 
hear’. 


Oxs. In a few difficult passages ¢ appears to mean ‘not exist’ or ‘cease’.* 


§ 348. The subject of the negative verb.—The negative verb has 
a subject of its own, either explicit or implicit. The subject is naturally explicit 
in the ‘narrative’ forms of the negative verb, like + \\o\ imi-£ Sdm(w) ‘ thou 
shalt not hear’, perhaps literally ‘thou shalt not be (in) hearing’, and like 
gz KH OK tn-f Sdm(w) ‘he does not hear’, lit. ‘he is finished (with) hearing’. It 
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is implicit in the imperative \\2\\ 7 §dm(w) ‘do not (thou) hear’ and in such 
adjectival forms as the participle ~~ \o\\ 2m, Sdm(w) ‘(he who is) not hearing’ 
(below § 397). The infinitive — \o\\ 4m Sdm(w) ‘not to hear’ (‘to be finished 
with hearing’) is, of course, subjectless as a rule. 


Now while the subject of the negative verb, if expressed and pronominal, 
differs in no respect from that of any other verb, a curious transposition is seen 
in the cases, which are relatively rare, where the subject is a xoun. There 
seems to have been a reluctance to separate the negatival complement from the 
negative verb by any element more important than a mere suffix-pronoun. 
Consequently, when the subject ts a noun, this ts placed, not before, but after, the 
negatival complement. 

Exx. Joe nye 4 (8 tr tm hw n-s ht not if nothing descends for her, 


all ta 
i.e. if she does not menstruate.1_ With pronom. subj. we should have 77 ¢tm-f hw. 
va \ ACU SEAR tm spr bw dw rk lest (lit. in order that not, sdm:/, 
§ 40, 1) evil come to thee.” 
sz NFL IASB IN ae tm hw: s m hrntr for a man not to rot in the 
necropolis.? Title of an incantation ; ¢ is infinitive and s subject to it according 


to the unusual construction explained in § 301. 


(\W\~ > DIA BM! 2(2) 27222 rm let not men see.* 

Very rarely a similar transposition seems to occur even when the subject is 
a suffix. 

Ex. IQ ~—- Sie Sh} imi dn-tn Wrt ye shall not sting the Great one.® 
Tmi-tn dn is the usual construction, see the third example in § 345. 

Oss. This postponement of the nominal subject must not be confused with the 
absolute use of the noun in the same position (§ 340, 1); in m ¢? 7b-R ‘be not puffed 
up’, m is imperative and has the implicit subject ‘thou’, lit. ‘be not great as to thy 
heart’. The postponement occurs also when the infinitive takes the place of the 
negatival complement (§ 344), see an example § 347, 2. That the word following 
the negative verb is the negatival complement and not the Sdm:f form, to which it 
usually bears a close resemblance, is indicated by the ending -w of zw in the first 
example above. For the difference in word-order of noun and pronoun compare in 
Egyptian dd -k ntr beside dd-f n-k, and in French 7/ voit cet homme beside 7 le voit. 


§ 344. Use of the infinitive after tm.—In Late Egyptian the infinitive 
is regularly used after ¢ in place of the earlier negatival complement. Examples 
are found already in Dyn. XVIII and even earlier.™ 

Bx i... pee I LIK eS ir ..... 
does not carry out thy instructions.° 

Jove Nee Se 4-ntr tmm gndf the god’s land which has never been 
trodden, lit. having-been-finished the treading of it." The suffix as object shows 
that Zxd must be infinitive (§ 300) ; ¢m is perf. pass. participle, § 397, I. 
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§ 343 


1 P. Kah. 5, 56. 58, 
iy restored. Sim. Cof- 
Jjins, B 2 L, 250. 

2 Peas. Bt, 214. 
Contrast, with suffix, 
Pt. 374, qu. § 347, 4. 


SULACH LR 255 ke 


$< Dest7; 5. | Sim: 
Harh. 350; Lac. TR. 
73, 6. 17; AZ. 57, 
104; B. of D. Nu, 27, 
3; 64, short 11 =long 
22; otherexx., AZ. 60, 
85. 
SNC AC Liles 3 5 
Sim., with 2 1st sing., 
26. 73, 18. 


5a Kopt. 8, 10. 


S 7%. 208 (L 2). 
Sim. Ur. iv. 32, 10; 
655, 43 693, 12, qu. 
§ 346, 2. 

1 Ork. iv. 344. 


§ 845 


1 £b, 110, 3. Sim. 
2. 56, 6; 79, 3-43 
Pease Bly Tree 
99. 205. 331; Westc. 
10, 9. 16. 23. 

2 £b.91, 16. Sim. 
3rd pers., Pt. 453. 460. 


8 Sinai go, 4. 


4 Sim. Pt. 178. 


5 Westc.6,5. Sim. 
5,20; Peas. BI, 180, 
qu. § 256. 

6 Weste, 11, 21-2. 


1 Urk. iv. 693. Sim. 
JEA. 12, Pl. XVII, 
below, 7-8, see POL. 

Poze 


8 Sin. B74-5. With 
n Sdmsf, see Urk, iv. 
Tagiit. 


® Urk. iv. 519. 


EIT, ABS tee aco), 
Sim. Zed, 46. 


ll Uk. iv. 655, m 
restored. Sim. Hearst 


II, 14. 
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§ 345. Use of +\\-~ imi.—Apart from its employment in the imperative 
form m, already illustrated in § 340, zz occurs only in the sdm-f form to express 
a negative w7shk or command (prohibition); for the use of Sd: see § 40, 2. 

Exx. (Qo im(i)-& ir Gt r-s thou shalt do nothing concerning it.1 

INATA ROT im(é)-f hw: rsy let it not putrify at all.? 

+QV- JA? = 2) imi-tn bds hrw-tn hr-s do not be downcast because of 
it. {Lit ye shall not be faint as to your faces because of it. 

The last example shows that the same absolute use of the noun as was 
illustrated above (§ 340, 1) in connection with the vetitive ™, may occur also 
when the negation is the sa-f form of zi.‘ 

When the subject of imé is a noun, it is placed after the negatival com- 
plement, not before it; examples above § 343, end. 


§ 346. —.\ tm in main clauses.—In Egyptian main clauses the negative 
word is usually —~ xz or + x, but the Sdm-f (or Sdm-n-f) form of ¢m occurs in 
certain cases translatable in English as main clauses. 

1. In questions employing an interrogative word, though not after zz. 

Exx, ee QR aS R, tt hn hr m why dost thou (f.) not row ?® 

vr \ oe fil gh 4 ase, 9 PR, tm-tw ms in hnw hr mwhy, pray, have not vessels 
(with grain) been brought ? © 

For Egyptian feeling ¢-¢ 2m in the first example was doubtless a virtual 
noun clause (§ 188), just as in the English ‘why is it that-thou-dost-not-row ?’ 

2. The following example must be eh: explained : 

por DSS re PB FS AIA ISA t-tw rdit rt-sn hr wd pn r tm 
s¢sz madwt the number of them has not been put upon this record in order not to 
multiply words.? Ov, that the number has not been put ... is in order not, etc. 

3. When a double negative is used for emphatic assertion; ¢m is here best 
translated ‘ fail’. 

Exx, yer Qe Je Pe? ee en tof ir bw nfr n Gest wanty-sy 
hr mw-f he will not fail to do good to the land which will be loyal to him, lit. be 
on his water. Vx ¢m:f is future according to § 105, 2 

Pome SR st mw, n tm-n-f enw the pourer of water (at the tomb), he 
never fails to return.? For ” sdmn-f irrespective of time in generalizations, see 
§ 105, 3 

4. After |S 7% ‘then’, ‘therefore’ (§ 228). 

Ex. Give me my property, | Ss=\\ W— Jj -— 4 ig tmi ‘sok then will [ not 
(07 so that I may not) cry out.!° 

5. After 4h 4 Sees ‘then’ (§ 242). 

Ex. SQ ye 0 GS" th he tran rdit ibn m-si phn pon ms 
then we will not trouble about (lit. place our heart after) the rear of our army.” 
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USES OF THE NEGATIVE VERB 


The similarity of the uses of ¢m to those of wu ‘be’, mentioned above in 
§ 342, is well illustrated in the last two cases; ¢:f and wa-f are alike found after 
if and #:, neither of which could be followed by x or iw. 


§ 347. The Sdm-f form of tm in subordinate clauses.—1. The sdm-f 
form of ¢ is used in virtual nounclauses. In§ 346, 1. 2 we have really clauses of the 
kind serving as sudyect, They may also serve as the object of certain verbs (§ 184). 


Exx. (HEQ—SIGC ML ABTAINY, to wen Cb, it Weir, toi 


wnm hs Geb, the father of Osiris, has ordered that I should not eat excrement. 
“elo NI 4] vb-2-2 tm-sn sfn thou knowest they will not be mild.2 


2. Likewise, in a virtual noun clause serving as predicate of pw (§ 189, 1). 

Bex sae ye WS el Sah tr ref mr....... tmf 
wn rf pw mdw-f as for (the expression) ‘his mouth is tied ’ this means 
(lit. it is) he does not open his mouth that he may speak.* In a series of glosses 
on medical phraseology, see § 189, 1 

Jj a= love iv cmd ib tm mdt hty pw as for (the state) cmd 
of the heart, this means (lit. it is) that the heart does not speak.2 Zm seems 
likely to be a Sdm:f form; for the construction see too §§ 343, OBS.; 344. 

3. In a virtual clause of t2me (§ 212) or condition (§ 216). 

SA Navel 4t sme mwyt tm-s mw another (prescription) : 

to put right the water when it is not in order.‘ 


eee eo © © 


eee @ e © © 


4. In virtual clauses of purpose (§ 219). 

Ex. Kappy lTou=\e Hf m &: id-2, tf dhi exalt not thy heart, lest it 
(lit. that it may not) be humiliated.® 

5. After prepositions (§ 222). 

Ex. [2SoNP SHAN 
voiced so that he does not speak.*® 

6. In zfclauses introduced by év (§ 150). 

Ex. Jom QeclOh MUM kore e See tr tmp wit st m 
hsbwt ir-Gr-k nf spw nw wsst if he does not pass it as worms, thou shalt make 


for him medicaments for passing water.’ 

It will be observed that the cases where ¢m:f is employed are, for the most 
part, the same as where the sam-f form of wan or of the adjective-verb is found. 

§ 348. Tm as negation of the infinitive.—In order to negate the 
infinitive, the negative verb ¢m is itself put into the infinitive and followed by 
the negatival complement. 

Exx. 2 A+} /,9, tv wnum hs not to eat excrements. 
incantation.® 


A oak Sar 


ser ki brw r tm:f mdw silencing the loud- 


MM 


Heading of an 


kt nt tm rdi rd ‘ny m ir¢ another (remedy) for 


=o SAS 
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§ 346 


1 Harh. 396-7. 


2 P. Pet. 1116 A, 53. 
Sim. after ssw, Paris, 
outer coffin of Sf, 105. 


28 Sm. 4, 2-3. 


8 Eb. 100, 14. Sim. 
Sm. 16, 14-15. Con- 
trast £6. 98, 8 (n. Io 
at top of p. 266), where 
¢m is infinitive. 


4 Eb. 49, 8 Sim. 
P. Pet. 11164, 87. 


5 Pt. 374. Sim. 
Peas. Bri, 214, qu. §, 
343; Ork.iv. 1088, 12. 


8 Siwt 1, 229. Sim. 
after mi, P. med. Lone 
don, 17, 2. 


7 Eb. 25, 7-8. Sim. 
P. Kah. 5, 56, qu. 
§ 3435 71533 13) 355 
ft. 208, qu. § 344; 
BUDGE, p. 147, II. 


TEAC Eee ase as 
Sim. 76. 63, 1; 75, 2; 
P. Kah, 6, a5; b 
66, 2. 


§ 348 


(ist ed., p. 265) 

9 Fb. 63, 14. Sim. 
Lac. 7R. 44,1. 

10 £6. 98, 8. Sim. 
2b. 98, 5-6. 

1Berlin 4/.i. p. 255. 
Sim. Urb. iv. 693, 13, 
qu. § 346, 2. After mz, 
ft, 65; after kr, F. 
Kah, 22, 6; after 2- 
mrt, Bersh.ii. 21, 15; 
Ork. iv. 840, 5. 

2 Pt. 479. 

3 § 349 of Ist ed. is 
cancelled. 


4 See Rec. 40, 79. 


5 See below § 389, 
3 end. 


6 Urk. iy. 1114, 8. 
1 JEA. iv. 143, Nn. 4. 
8 Urk, iv. 1107, 12. 


8a 4Z. 57> 
bottom. 


Bens 


® See the literature 
quoted Sphinx 7, 211. 


10 Cairo 20003. 
Turin 1447. 
12 Brit. Mus. 152. 


13 Rec, 22, 20 (Dyn. 
XXVI, archaistic). 


4 Exx. Urk, i. 84, 
TOK wa ed Zonas 
Touts Os LOR ELL 
Dgcrtis,snois.. a 2s 
After 2-mrwt, P.Berl, 
8869, 3-4. After r 
(‘so that not’), Ur, 
i. 102, 12. 13. 15. 16; 
106, 5. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


not letting hair grow in the eye.° 

et Nahe tm radi pw wnm-tw it that is the way to prevent the corn 
being eaten, lit. it is the not causing that the corn be eaten.’° 

BN e— UU Monn SAG at bps WS rs try m lat sp 7 

.. 7 tm radi sn sw nhsy nb the southern boundary made in_year 7 

not to allow any Nubian to pass it. 

0% Pie =A x p: spf tm iw his time has never failed to come? 
Tm is here direct object of f7, see § 484. As obj. after wd see Adde@=— 


§ 350. Tm as negation of other parts of the verb.—We shall see 
later that ¢ is used to negate the participles, the sdmty-fy form, and the relative 
forms (§ 397), as well as the sdmt-f form (§ 408). There are also isolated 
instances of ¢ in the Sdm-Gr-f form (§ 432), and possibly also in the passive fdm-f 
form (§ 424, 2). In all these cases ¢m itself assumes the verb-form in question, 
and is followed by the negatival complement or, much more rarely, by the 
infinitive (§ 344). 


OTHER MODES OF NEGATION 


§ 351. {= nfr with the meaning of a negative word.‘—Besides its 
senses ‘good’, ‘beautiful’, ‘happy’ the adjective fr has sometimes the significa- 
tion ‘finished’, ‘at an end’;* compare the related nouns })3s xfrw ‘lack’, 
bbdica ufrw ‘end-room’,” and t=|\\e ufryt ‘end’ ® in the compound preposition 
nfryt-r ‘down to’, lit. ‘end to’ (§ 179); perhaps also } as symbol for ‘zero’.** This 
signification gives rise to two idiomatic ways of expressing negative meaning. 

1, dum or [i= nfrn;° for the writing of the preposition 7 as ~ see above 
§ 164, but here the negative meaning has doubtless helped. The construction of 
adjectival predicates with datival was seen always to refer to a contingent, 
accidental qualification (§ 141); so too ~fr m always denies an occurrence. 

In the rather rare Middle Kingdom examples there is a doubt whether the 
following verb is an infinitive or the s¢m-f form introducing a noun clause (§ 188). 

Exx. ($F Ser Noho ml lSe_ ho mb ANT 
twin ry drp nt m ntt m-<-tn; ir nfr n wan m--tn, tw-tn y dd m r-tn ye shall offer 
to me with what is in your hands; if there chance to be nothing in your hands, 
ye shall say with your mouths.!° Other examples of the same formula write 
Jumit J ,1? as invariably in earlier times. To indicate the literal sense we may 
paraphrase: if at-an-end (be) to there-is (ov the being) in your hand. 

Q Br nme Jad me NG ts gnen hunt nfr n irt-s m vt lo, His Majesty had 
found that it had not been made in hard stone.!® 


Oss. This idiom was commoner and had a wider use in the Old Kingdom.!* 
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RARER MODES OF NEGATION 


2. bo ufr pw ‘there is (are) not’, but with following sdm-f simply ‘not’. 
For pw after an adjectival predicate see § 140. 

The subject may be a oun. 

Exx, SSeS sily afr pw phrwt iry there are no remedies for it. 
they are at-an-end the remedies thereof. 

joe JS oe DQ Y= ir wun nfr pw dddt nbt r-s if it be that there is 
nothing which has been said about it.2 Here x/r pw dddt not rs constitutes 


a virtual noun clause used as subject of wuz, see § 188. 


Lit. 


Or else the subject may be an zu/inztzve. 

Ex. foPS hl 2/r pw me tk: im there was not (even) the offering of 
a taper there.’ 

Lastly, the sdm-f form may be employed as subject (§ 188), with Zas¢ meaning. 

Ex. Qo Ba ..... mb ewne™ |, Nilo 2 a rmt.... nty fr pw fr tw 
msn m sf the people..... to whom contributions were not made yesterday.* 


§ 352. $8 Ga wadf ‘delay ’, later incorrectly written SG&A wf, is used 
in the Sdm-f form after |= zr ‘if’ with practically the same meaning as a negative 
word. 

The subject of waf may be a Sdm-f form used as a noun clause (§ 188). 

Ex. JSPORAT—SABAMP SAS RM DLS & waf rahe 
mit 63% Swti, gmk irt Hr che-ti r-k if thou failest to let me see my soul and my 
shadow, thou wilt find the eye of Horus standing up against thee.® Lit. if it 
delay that thou causest, etc. 

Or else the subject of wdf may be an infinitive. 

Ex. loi SEF Sa Tole SHG! ey hon df in nthe 
dmdn N pn hrdw-f but if the joining to this N of his children be delayed, 
retarded, or waver.° In this example two almost synonymous verbs are 
co-ordinated with wdf. 

Quite unusual is the construction in 

ISSH Saw ANF LdS——_ iv wdf-k m dd wi in tw rv iw pn if thou 
failest to tell me (lit. delayest in saying to me) him who brought thee to this 
island.” 


§ 3524. The negative word $ w.*— Much more likely to escape notice 
is this ancient and exceedingly rare word for ‘not’, which is placed after the 
Sdm-f form in prohibitions. Only one example has been quoted from Middle 
Egyptian : 

Pu SVP NI AN srw-tn w mehet tn (for tn) m st-s tn x 


nhhk ye shall not remove this tombstone from this its place for ever.° 
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§ 351 


1 Adm. 4, I-12. 
Sim, Br. Zhes. 1528, 
4 (original 2 irr). 


SID IGT A Oh 


8 Urk, iv. 772, 6. 
Sim. Westc, 11, 23. 


4 P. Boul. xviii, 18. 
See also AZ. 59, 26. 


5 Nav. 89, 7. Sim. 
76. 89, 3 (so Ani); 
P. Turin 122,1. So 
too already Pyr, 1223. 


6 Lac. TR. 2, 25. 
Sim. NAV. 89, 3 (Aa. 
Pt); Adi. 10, §. 


7 Sh. S. 70-1 


8 AZ. 59, 63; 61, 
79. Possibly an enclitic 
form of the obsolete 
*iw ‘not’. 


9 Cairo 20539, i. 6 
20, 


Vocab. EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


WViOt AB UA ive 


Se 4) whe interpret, explain. jSs Say Awrw poor man. 


oat toe mh drown. & ius Zprw forms, stages of 
es growth or development. 

7 a (™) var. al hr(t)-ntr necropolis. 
[ike \I spa be keen, ready; caus. sspa BS 


— 


A: vk incline. 


al sgry peace, quiet. 
make ready. 


[oS sdr spend all night, lie. eal zs utterance, sentence. 
AN ; 
a Nl| 4h khs be harsh, tyrannical. el | dnit dam. 
ba Wo dnd be wrathful; wrath (n.). Jabs dbcw accusation, reproach. 


(J Ah ikb (i#k6) mourning. | { Sy rif @:d:t magistrates, assessors. 


uw 


J ANS b6¢:(w) crime, wrong. Nes xi) Twn-mwt:-f Pillar-of-his- 


Mother, a name of Horus. 


SI WA mést balance. RAN ASOD Hnmw Chnum, the ram- 


= ‘s j j 4h x mtrw witness. headed god of the First Cataract. 


MWA 


EXERC iLS.E cXXIiy. 


(2) Reading lesson: beginning of chapter 30B of the Book of the Dead, the 
spell usually inscribed on the heart scarabs, and referring to the weighing of the 
heart before Osiris’: 


Sr ai oe BN tf Ah F sn Rn tm rdit shsf ib n 
TES en TOR By Af = imy-r pr n imy-r sast(?) Nw, m3-brw, 
wen NE den YL oA oh 2 tx 10 (§ 361) imy-r pr nimy-r sdst (?) Tmn-htp, 
pe rf m hr(t)-ntr. 
ssh! Ha moe dif : 
THB nn DY © pf RO ib-it n muti (sp sn), 
oh—A PI hityt n bprwi, 


1 From the papyrus of Vw; the heading is an addition borrowed by us from ch. 30 in the same papyrus. 
3 The name and titles of the deceased and his father are written in black for superstitious reasons. Though they are 
part of the rubric, they are not written in red, that being the Typhonic colour and unlucky. 
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Nia ¥ NS 511SS m the r-im mtrw, 

NI $e N23 1) m shsf rim mtrw, 

NISSEN Ps 2, m shsf rim dsdst, 

ReaDavcle NEW VISI po mir reek vi m-bshiry mst. 
SENS, nth kit imy ht, 

OND ISL INM A w Hnmw swds (§ 357) ‘we. 


1 The ram-headed god of Elephantine, reputed to have fashioned mankind on a potter’s wheel. 


‘Spell for not allowing the heart of the steward of the treasurer Nu, justified, 
son of the steward of the treasurer Amenhotpe, to create opposition against him 
in the necropolis. He says:—O my heart of my mother! O my heart of my 
mother! O my heart of my different ages (lit. my forms)! Stand not up against 
me as witness. Create not opposition against me as a witness. Create not 
Opposition against me among the assessors. Do not weigh heavy (lit. make thy 
inclination) against me in presence of the keeper of the scales. Thou art my 
soul which is in my body, the Chnum who makes to prosper my limbs.’ 


(8) Translate into English: 

eee AK Wate rells- a+} 
ee ee I Jee SA 
WWASHiUmS = @ ASHI PRBS IS 
OSM oar mao She Ro @ SN 
SFNETRN, ©) ANE COROD I thS 2 
SS 8 SB Daves. © a Ales ss 
LUNAS SH 2 AZT oH |S lea P= M9 Ss] 
Sus TATA O UNA ob 


1 Twn-mwtf ‘ Pillar-of-his-Mother’, a name of Horus in his aspect of a pious son, clad in a leopard skin and 
making offerings to his parents. 
2 The person named Any is here identified, as was every dead man of rank, with Osiris. 
(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 
(1) If it is not given (lit. one does not give it) to thee, then thou shalt write 
(lit. send) to me concerning it. (2) Thou wast placed to (be) a dam for the poor 
man, take heed lest he drown. (3) Mayest thou not be loud (4:) of voice in the 
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Exerc. XXIV 


Exerc. XXIV EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Verbum ii. 


§§ 827 foll. 


2 Pt. 588. 


® Pt. 540, 553: 
2 5 1 LER 


5 Peas. Bi, 25. 


8 Cairo 20543, 19. 
Sim. fem., U7k. iv. 


1105, 5-7- 


SIDRIGAS, oY (os 


Sim. 20. 12, 10. 


house of the lord of quiet. (4) Hearken ye who (zéyw) shall come-into-existence 
(Gor), I have not done iniquity. (5) Place (lit. give) me in thy presence, so that 
I may see thy face; then will I not fear (7 because of) thy wrath. (6) Avaunt 
from me (p. 239, n. 1), ye evil ones (2sf¢yw)! (7) Be not tyrannical in proportion to 
(2ft) thy power, lest mischief (6w dw) approach thee. (8) Welcome to thy house, 
our good lord! (9) I built my tomb near (7-s74t) my lord, in order (-mrt) not 
to be far from (7) him eternally. (10) Do not let these evil things (md¢) be said. 


LiB SON coy, 


“THE PARTICIPLES 


§ 353. The participle! in Egyptian is an adjective displaying the meaning 
of a verb as exercised actively by, or passively upon, somebody or something. 
Like other adjectives, it can be used either as an efzthet or as a noun; exx. &¥R 
2\\> 53 sdmw ‘a hearing son’,? beside 2\\$ sdmw ‘(one) hearing’, ‘a hearer’ ;® 
muySseo_|l oc dwt iryt rf ‘the wrongs done to (lit. against) him’,* beside 
Vek éiryt rf ‘(that) done to him’. 

When used as a noun, the participle may itself be qualified by an adjective. 
So particularly with — ué ‘every’, ‘any’, exx. GoW 5... wa nb m st tn 
‘everyone who had been (lit. having been) in this place’ ;* jee" [> wddt nbt 
‘all that has been (lit. having been) commanded ’.? 

From these examples we perceive that the Egyptian participle has the 
meaning of an English relative clause in which the subject 1s identical with the 
antecedent; the first four examples might have been translated equally well 
‘a son who hears’, ‘one who hears’, ‘the wrongs whzch were done to him’, ‘what 
was done to him’; see above § 204, 3. 

It should be noted that the Greek and English use of the participle as 
equivalent to a clause of time or circumstance (e.g. tov 8 dmaperBopuevos 
apooépy.... ‘then answering him spoke..... ’)is alien to Egyptian. See, however, 
§ 405 below. 

Oss. The equivalence of the participles to English relative clauses explained 
above is of importance as showing their close relationship to the relative forms 
(below Lesson XXVI), as well as their distinction from them—a distinction 
which we may characterize by saying that the participles express ‘ who ’-clauses, 
while the relative forms express ‘whom’- or ‘whose’-clauses; see below § 376 
for some qualification of this statement as regards the passive participles. The 
equivalence to English relative clauses may also serve to distinguish the old per- 
fective from the participles; if a form like sdmw or sdmt cannot be translated as 
a relative clause, there is some likelihood that it may prove to be an old perfective ; 
on the other hand, we have seen that the old perfective has itself an occasional 
use in virtual relative clauses (§ 317). 
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§ 354. Concord, etc.—The participles agree in number and gender with 
the noun or pronoun to which they are attached, or which is implied inthem. The 
marks of number and gender are the same as in the ordinary adjective. 

FEMININE Sincutar. Exx. °2°"ra aK $fft-r prt m r the utterance 
which had come forth (lit. having come forth) from the mouth. 

QlF \Ulo\ gh] 2 emyt m sé like what was found (lit. that having been 
found) in writing.? 


See PiuraL. Exx. ,> 3s érwisft those who do (lit. doing) wrong.’ 


=PATO—T STUBS rbdwi ren nty 42 wnnyw dnck 
I know the name of the 42 gods who are (lit. being) with thee.‘ 

FEMININE PLuraL. Exx. ~P\{S-T ica fh. emhut prrt wf the candles 
which are issued to him, lit. coming forth for him.® 

4 ASST vadye entyw r Sny-sn (women) on whose hair myrrh 
has been placed, lit. placed myrrh on their hair.* For cztyw here see § 377. 

As with the ordinary adjective (§ 74), the f. plur. ending -w# is never written 
in full. When the participles are used as epithets of a preceding plural noun, 
they not infrequently dispense with the plural strokes, and the ending -w of the 
m. plur. is often omitted. 

Exx. 0 Pe 2 
existed) aforetime.” 

=2) 7 F.4,5\{7 = dmiw h:k m rnpt tn towns sacked in this year.® 


T,1 (2e—lloel—pAleh) B, tndw Lk: iry r Gsf Styw the walls of the 
Prince which were made to repel the Asiatics.° 


<> itywi bpr hr hit my fathers who were (lit. having 


The plural strokes are frequently added to feminine participles used without 
antecedent noun to express neuter ideas; exx. Boi Gprt ‘that which has 
happened’; 1° *)=-, ddd¢ ‘what has been said’ ;1! = ¢vv¢ ‘what is done’. 


al S111 
When a participle is used as a noun, a determinative indicating the nature 
of the person or thing which it serves to describe is sometimes added; exx. 
JM Peas dh:w ‘he who flees’; {9 dhys Zsy ‘one who is praised’; | 2 
watt ‘she who is divorced’;!> {{l\e4} Zsyw ‘those who are praised’.'* 
Occasionally such a Re reeniinative occurs even when the participle is used as an 
epithet, although in that case it is superfluous; ex. lo}, BI Gd Bm Se B 
shtyw:sn iww n kt-Gt ‘peasants of theirs who have come to others’.17 When 
a participle has one or more adjuncts closely dependent on it, a determinative of 
the kind here described may conclude the entire phrase (compare above § 61); 
ex, 1h dd nf s3 ‘one who turns the back to him’.18 
It may be noted here, once and for all, that the flexional endings of the 
participles precede any determinative or determinatives that there may be. 
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§ 354 


1 BH, i. 25, 25-6. 


2 Sin, B31t. 


8 Zeb, 123. Sim. 
rmw, LAC. TR. 30, 9. 


4 Nav. 125, Einl. 
3 (Aa). 


5 Stut I, 305. 


6 Mu. K, 3y 5. 


7 Munich 3, 19. 
Sim. P. Boul. xviii. 
44: 46 (spr). 

8 Urk.iv. 704. Sim. 
2. 695, 16 (7p) ; 698, 
6 (&). 


® Sin. B17. Sim. 
£. Kah. 13, 1. 30. 


AYR Bey a 742 
116. 638, : 


1 Pt, 634. 
2 Westc.12,a; Eb. 
53, 14. 


18 Sin. B56. 

4 Peas. Br, 68-9. 
15 Peas, Bt, 63. 
16 Peas. Br, 69. 


1 Peas, Bi, 45-6. 
Sim, Siz. B245 (iw) ; 
251 (stew). 


18 Sin, R81. Sim. 
Peas. Bi, 68; Adm. 


p- 106, qu. § 357. 


§ 355 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Gunn, Stud. 
chs. 2. 3. 


§ 355. The four kinds of participle-—The Egyptian participle dis- 
tinguishes an active and. a passive voice, as well as two tenses, which we shall 
describe as imperfective and perfective respectively, see above § 295, Oss. Thus 
there exist four separate varieties of participle: 1. imperfective active (§ 357); 
2. imperfective passive (§ 358); 3. perfective active (§ 359); 4. perfective 
passive (§§ 360-1). 

The distinctions of meaning corresponding to the terms perfective and 
imperfective have been outlined in § 295, and will be discussed in detail in 
§§ 365-70. They refer to the duration and the frequency of the verbal action 
rather than to its time-position relatively to that of the speaker. But we 
discern a tendency for these more primitive aspects of verbal action to become 
subordinated to the time-standpoint—the standpoint which alone appears 
important to the modern mind. 

The imperfective referred originally only to action which was repeated or 
continuous, and is regularly used whenever one or other of these aspects is 
stressed. This tense is better adapted, as we shall see, for the description of 
present and future action than for that of past action; but it may be used of past 
events if their repetition or continuity is to be made very prominent (‘who was 
hearing’, ‘who used to hear’). 

The perfective seems to have been free of any such implications, presenting 
the verbal action simply as occurring. Thus it may be used in reference to any 
time-position, but it is specially useful for reference to the fas¢ when there is 
no notion of repetition or continuity (‘who heard’, ‘has heard’, ‘had heard’). 
Of the present it is used either when the action is definitely momentary, or when 
it is in fact habitual, but that aspect is not stressed; see below § 367. 

To express the meaning of the future active participle (‘who will hear’) 
a particular form known as the sdmty-fy form has been evolved (§ 363). This 
form is, however, built on too different lines to be included among the participles. 

Oss. The existence of a third participial tense, to be known as the ‘ prospective’ 
tense, is favoured by some, and supposed examples of both active and passive have 
been quoted. These are not, however, sufficiently differentiated in form from the 
perfective participles for their separate existence to be admitted. The most striking 


characteristic would be an ending -¢é instead of -¢ for the feminine sing.; but see 
below § 387, 2. 


§ 356. The forms of the various participles——The four kinds of 
participle (§ 355) were distinguished formally both by differences of vocalization 
and by differences of flexional (participial) ending. Since, however, the flexional 
endings are comparatively seldom written and the differences of vocalization have 
left no trace in the hieroglyphic writing of the immutable verbs, the determination 
of voice and tense must often depend solely upon the context. Thus the 
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THE FORMS OF THE PARTICIPLES 


m. sing. #{\ and the f. sing. 2 may be translated in many different ways, of 
which the following are the principal: ‘who hears’, ‘who is hearing’, ‘who was 
hearing’, ‘who heard’, ‘who has heard’, ‘who had heard’, ‘who is being heard’, 
‘who was being heard ’, ‘who was heard’, ‘who has been heard’, and ‘ who had 
been heard’. 

In the mutable verbs, tense at least can be discerned. The important 
general rule is that the cmperfective participles, whether active or passive, show the 
gemination, while the perfective participles do not. 

To the second half of this rule there is an apparent exception, since certain 
2-lit, verbs show a doubling of the last consonant in the perf. pass. part., 
ex. 2)\—,, gaat ‘what was said’ (§ 360). But this exception is doubtless really 
only apparent, the doubling being of the nature of reduplication, a phenomenon 
different from the gemination seen in the geminating and weak verbs. See §§ 274, 
end; 278. 

Oss. The problem of the gemination, outlined in § 269, here presents itself in 
crucial form. On the one hand, there seems some connection between the gemination 
which is the outward characteristic of the imperfective participles and the notion of 
repetition or continuity which is characteristic of their meaning. On the other hand, 
it is striking that the gemination persists in the imperfective participles whether 
they are active or passive, both in masculine and in feminine, alike in singular and 
in plural, and irrespective of their syntactical function as status absolutus, as status 
pronominalis (§ 78) or as status constructus (§ 85, OBS.). This persistence of the 
gemination seems due to some more potent factor than the mere fortuitous position 
of the vowels, particularly of the accented vowel. The only close analogy in the 
Semitic languages appears to be the giré/ of double rayiz verbs in Hebrew, correspond- 
ing to the second form of geminating verbs in Arabic; there the doubling of the 
medial consonant serves, not only to indicate intensive or iterative meaning, but also to 
necessitate the twofold writing of the geminating consonant in all circumstances, see 
above p. 207,n.2. Thus the hypothesis suggests itself that the Egyptian imperfective 
participles may likewise contain a doubled medial consonant. Though based solely 
on an analogy, this possibility seems well worth consideration. 


§ 357. Imperfective active participle. 

m, sing. As a broad practical rule, it may be said that the tmperf. act. part. 
shows no special participial ending, while the imperf. pass. part. ends tn -w. 

Exx, @Q—Ss— 93 +h nirr r irrw wf (it is) more useful for him who 
does (it) than him for whom (it) is done, lit. than (the one) done for him.? 

to Ne ad kr m ddw nf hr he who used to give command is 
(become) one to whom command is given, lit. given to him command.® 

On closer examination it is found, however, that the imperf. act. part. 
possessed a participial ending, and that this ending is sometimes written. From 
the m. plur. -yw, older -iw, it may be inferred that the original ending was -, 
which would later appear as -y. The original -2 survives in the noun o{\| sdmi 
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§ 356 


1 Verbum ii. §§ 858 
foll. The non-gemi- 
nating forms there 
given are hereasslgned 
to the perf. act. part. 


2 Berl. AZ. i. p. 180. 
Sim, Cairo 20609, 26; 
Florence 1540; Cat. 
d. Mon. i. 89, no. 76. 
Cf. also Urk.iv. 1114, 
5 (dhn, dhnw); 1115, 
7 (irr, irrw); £116, 7, 
qu. § 377, 2 (S, Sew), 

5 Adm, p. 106, 


§ 857 


1 Urk, iv. 1111, 16- 
1112, I (wrongly divided); 
ft. 536 (contrasted with 
sdmw ‘one who heark- 
ens’). 2 Pt, 248 (L 2). 

3 Urk. iv. 85,14. So 
too mdwy, 7b. 1076, 3. 

4 Urk. iv. 113, 113 147, 
6; BUDGE, p. I, 13; 51, 33 
see also 26. 323, 2. Sim. 
mdwy ‘whospeaks’, Peas. 
R71; siddy, Cairo 20539 
i, d 10, 5 Sin. BI51. 

8 Sin. R44. Sim. Cozy 
‘robber’, Peas. B1, 302; 
Spry ‘petitioner’, Peas. 
Br, 284, qu. § 148, 3. 

7 Pt. 534. 530. 540. 553. 
588. Many exx. Berl. A/, 
i. p. 257, if not perf. 

8 Pt. 81. Sim. 7ww', Pt. 
141; shprw, 2b. 173. 

9 Eb. 89, 6. 19 Pt. 553. 

11 The ending -w in the 
construction with iz, Pf. 
141. 173. 

12° Pt. 30. 925 UTR. 
1152, II. Sim. zryw, 
Nav. 68, 12; msddyw, 
Leyd. V 38. 

18 Peas. Bi, 61. Sim. 
Crbyw, 2b, R42; stkyw 
£6. 1, 6. 

4 BUDGE, p. 159, 143 
249,10; 252,9; D.elB, 
125. 

18 Pt. 413. Sim. Turin 
1447 (mrrw, msddw) ; 
ERM. Hymn. 1, 3 (Aziw). 

16 Cairo 20003, 

M Eb. 109, 9. 

48 Cairo 20003. 

19 Sing., Szut 1, 275; 
plur., 26. 305; dubious, 
e.g. Urk. iv. 1105, 5. 7. 

20 Sing., Westc. 12, 6; 
plur., Zé. 76, 12. 

21 M.u.K.1, 4. Sotoo 
in Cky¢ ‘serving maid’, 
Th. T.S. ii. 12, 

2 Bersh iu. 7 top; ar 
top, 3. 3 Stati, 4.217. 

4 Urk.iv.556,2;614, 10. 

2 Stut 1, 302. 303. 

36 Sh.S. 147; P. Kak. 
29,7; Urk. iv. 198, 2. 

*T Urk. iv. 806, 13. 

ol PY Dis ON GAR. Ppa bat 
Louvre C 14, 2; Hamm. 
VAs 26 O7Rive 1112, 12. 
D4 + ET13s 6. 7. 

“8 Louvre C 3, 3; Cairo 
20026. 20541; UFrk. iv. 
541, 14. 

50 PIEHL, ZH. iii. 75, 43 
ERM. Aymn. 11, 5. 

Sl Sin. B54. 

82 BH. i. 8, 4; Louvre 
1x97. 33 Sin. B94. 

84 Peas. BI, 21. 

85 Peas. R71. 

86 Urk. iv. 1076, 3. 

87 Brit. Mus. 581. 

88 Hamm. 114, 4; Cairo 
20539, i. 6 2. 

8% Cairo 20539, i. d Io. 
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‘hearer’, apparently in the technical sense of ‘judge’! The rare -y is found in 
A» sdmy ‘one who listens’ ;? © sak Gady ‘which flows downstream’ ;* also 
in 2°S°) egy ‘living’ in the common phrase 4¢ ‘gy ‘living soul’ ;* so too in the 
nouns $f 4a szy ‘loiterer’;> Ss—] lox} wrsy ‘watchman’, if these are 
really participial. Less rare, but still uncommon, is the ending -w, exx. o\\} 
sdmw ‘who hears’ ;? FAR hddw ‘one who confounds’ ; * e e—¢h wsew ‘which 
bites’. The more nominal in character a participle is, the greater the tendency 
to write the participial ending, ex. |-—o\\e 2 in sdmw sdm dd ‘it is a hearer 
who hears a saying’}° (sdmw and sdm both imperf. act. participles), but here 
again no rule can be made. So too perhaps ] \ $4} wemw ‘herald’, |} samsw 
‘follower’. . 

m. plur. The fullest writing, which is not rare, is -yw, exx. 7 || > 2, 
sdmyw ‘hearers’; 9°" eA, sucyw ‘darting’ (fishes) ;* &”™" |}! wanyw ‘who 
exist’.* Other writings show simply -w, exx. S$4}! mrrw ‘who love’;’ or 
more rarely simply -y, ex. Jy mrry ‘who love’;?° or else no ending at all, 


exx. &. wan ‘which are’ ; 17 ht msdd ‘who hate’.!8 


f. sing. and plur. \t may be inferred from m. plur. -yw (old -iw) that these 
forms ended in -y/ (old -i¢) and -yw¢ (old -éw#) respectively. Nevertheless only 
the gender ending ¢ -¢ is written. 

Exx. =v» prrt ‘which goes (go) forth’ ;!*° &""" want ‘which is (are)’.” 
The participial inflexion is exceptionally written in [==] sdy¢ ‘which breaks’, 
TIS Dll ©. wéezyt ‘which opens’. 


The following imperf. act. participles from mutable verbs are quoted mainly 
to exhibit the gemination of the verb-stem; see above for all details as to the 
participial ending and as to the marks of gender and number. 


2ae gem. SW Ww mi ‘who sees’,” var. — 3% Ss tkkw ‘who attack’. 
For wan see the examples quoted under the heads of m. plur. and f. sing. and 
plur. ; also below § 396. 

jae inf. CA—A prr ‘which comes forth’;#° <= mrr ‘loving’;?* a= Gee 
‘who shines forth’.2?. ‘Make’ shows two forms, both to be read ivr: = is the 
commoner,”* but = is not infrequent.2® ‘Take’ has a geminating form 72+ it 
(from earlier 7¢2).2° 


caus, 20e gem. 7 £\ sgnn ‘who makes weak ’.*! 


gae inf, With gemination, {5} 4) msddw ‘who hate’. Without gemina- 
tion, (if. a xt ‘who used to sail upstream’; ** |= 4) mdw (mwdw) ‘who 
speaks ',°¢ varr. [4h madwy,® [4h mady,* and |= Pd Pf madww.*' 


caus. 3ae inf. |im— shkrr ‘who makes pleased’ ;* [Il siddy ‘making 
powerless(?) ’.39 
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anom. ‘Give’ has regularly \A,! (5 dd? ‘who gives’, very rarely =.° 
From ‘come’ a few exx. of both _» 2 * and ql» zy*> appear to be indisputable 


imperf. act. parts. ‘Bring’ has f" zun.* 


§ 358. Imperfective passive participle.’ 

m. sing. The ending -w (see above § 357, at beginning) is much more 
frequently written than omitted, exx. fle] } sZzw ‘who is remembered’ ;* — $s 
sftw ‘which is slaughtered’ ;? = évrw ‘which is made’. Examples without 
-w, Sj A whe ‘which is sought’;® 4) sda ‘one (over whom is) recited’.’° 
Altogether exceptional is a form in -y, namely ff 4Q Zssy ‘he who is praised’ ;™ 
this might possess a special meaning. 

m. plur. Only one -w is written, and this may well be the participial ending, 
exx. JoPo= ipw ‘paid’; 2 fo innw ‘which are brought’; 7% ddw ‘which 
are placed’.* Forms without -w are occasionally met with, ex. = ivr ‘which 
are made’. 

ff. sing. and plur. Only ¢ -¢ is shown. Exx. 1,7, ¢a¢ ‘what is spoken’ ; 1° 
{J Joh 260¢ ‘what is desired’ ;1"? = ivr¢ ‘what is done’. 


The forms from the mutable verbs display the gemination and are often 
indistinguishable from the imperf. active forms. Some of the verbs to be quoted 
are intransitives ; see below § 376. 

2ae gem. © x mw ‘who is seen’.?° 

jae inf. IIS nhhw ‘being prayed (for)’;?° I= }a prrw ‘being gone 
forth’ ;2 <P Ke gmmt ‘which is found’? ‘Make’ has usually forms writing 
one 7, ex. = ivrw ‘which is done’; more rarely the 7 is repeated, ex. =} 
ivrw ;** a plur. >} without 7* is certainly a mistake. ‘Take’ shows a form 
m=} ittw.® 

gae inf. j\\=<9 msddt ‘she who is hated’.”” 

anom, ‘Give’ shows forms like \\® ddw,?® 7, dat. 
J. innw, j= innt.® 

Oss. The imperfective relative form, to be treated in Lesson X XVI, will there be 
seen to be nothing more than the imperfective passive participle in an extended use. 


‘Bring’ shows 


§ 359. Perfective active participle. 

m. sing. As a rule no ending is shown, exx. OU), JA 46 ‘he who sent’; 
BS wtt ‘he who begat’ ; ** = zv ‘who made’,®* ‘who makes’.** Nevertheless 
sporadic writings point to the existence of a flexional ending -w or -y, exx. > ]\> 
mw ‘one who saw’ ;*" et} itw ‘taker’; GP f ay} thw ‘transgressor’;** =} 
irw ‘one who does’, ‘makes’; 4° -,® vdiw ‘giving’;“ a> fq) gvzy ‘which 
has created’ ;42 K&z,\ | $8 7(w)Zty ‘he who has died’. Such writings are especially 
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§ 357 


1 Stut. i. 3103 Cairo 
20530, i.b 2. 

2 Stut. i. 2373 Adm. 
p- 106, gu. p. 273, n. 3. 

3 Urk. v. 76, 2. 

38 Peas. B 1, 67; plur. 
Pt. 260 (Pr.) 

8b Westc. 8, 11; plur. 
Ft. 260 (L 2). 

4 Cairo 20530, & Io. 

5 See Verbum ii. §§ 941 
foll. © Brit. Mus. 581. 

7 Stut, 1, 302. 

8 Stut 1, 318. Sim. AZ. 
u. K. vs. 2, 7 ($ddw). 

9 Sinai go, 10, Sim. 
Cairo 20571, a 2 (smi). 

10 Urk. v. 96, 7 (Sad); 
Sinat go, 12 (g#); Urk. 
iv. 415, 3 (dd). 

11 Pt, 137. Sim. mrry, 
Sinai 30; Menthuw, 10; 
perhaps also Ady, 7b. 5; 
why, Urk. iv. 546, 12; 
prrys Eb. 25,53 52, 4. 

2 Rekh. 5; cf. perhaps 
P. Kah. 13, 25 with plur. 
strokes. 

18 Urk, iv. 344, 11. 

4 Siz. B 304. 

156 Leyd. V 4, 12; Louvre 
C 3,19. Var. érrz, Brit. 
Mus. 567, 15. 

1ST 20s TOO. 

 Urk. iv. 975, 6. 

18 Stn. B307; Ed. 30, 
9; Kopt. 8, 7. 

19 Cairo 20538, ii. c 12. 

20 Urk. iv. 972, 14. 

21 Cairo 20359. 

22 Fb. 66, I. 

28 Stut 1,318; Pt. 282; 
£6. 61, 6. 

3 Mu. K. vs. 4, 6; Berl. 
Al. i. p. 180, qu. p. 273, 
n, 2. 


25 Cairo 20024, 47. 

26 Ann. V. 239, 33> 

27 Eb. 67, 4. 5. 

28 Siut 1, 302. 

29 Rhind, no. 62; Lb. 
56, 18. 

80° P. Boul. xviii. 125 
ANN. V, 239, 32. 

31 Brit. Mus. 614, 5.6. 

52 See Verbumii. §§ 840 
foll. 83 Stat 1, 215. 

84 Berl. 4/.i. p. 258, 19. 

35 BUDGE, p. 213, 16; 
Mill. 1, 7; Sin. R 8; 
Urk. iv. 194, 15. 

36 Bersh.ii.13,15;Hamm. 
114,17; Led. 116. 

37 Menthuw. 4. 

£8 Peas. BI, 164. 

*9 Peas. BI, 237. 

10 Urk. iv. 429, 2; 533, 8. 

4! OUrk. iv. 506,33 507,15. 

45 PP. KGH.) 6, 181s Lo. 
19, 17- 

43 Menthuw. 4. 


§ 359 


LU rk. Va QUO meh 3s 
Contrast without ending, 
Leb, 116. 

3 SPIEG.-PORTN.i.n0.9. 

3 Cairo 20418, d. 

4 Compare ir sw (§ 374) 
adétin Hamm. 114, 7 with 
irw ddt, Urk, iv. 429, 2. 

5 Hamm. 191,53 Stut 4, 
26. Sim. wrw, BH. i. 25, 
103; Adm. 3,6.143 mw, 
Leb. 79; kdw, Leb. 60. 

6 Peas. B1, 45. Sim. 
Snw, tb. R gt. 

1 Ork. iy. 665, II. 

8 Munich 3, 19, qu. 
§ 354. Sim. spr, P. Boul, 
xviii. 44. 46. 

® Urk. iv. 665, 3. Sim. 
d?, P. Boul, xviii. 42. 

WD) Sy oy 

Sin. B 245; Ure. iv. 
691, 13. 

18 Pt. 32 (172). | Sim: 
wnyw, Urk, iv. 151, 11; 
Adm. 4,9; tmy, tb.; pryw, 
L. D. ili. 72, 5; Sdyw, 
Muck. V8. 4085 ~ 

18 Sing., Hamm. 110, 2; 
Eb. 104, 6.13.15; plur., 
£6. 20, 17, 23; 21, 14. 

MBH. i. 25, 26. 58-9 ; 
Eb. 1, 18. 19. 

15 Hb. go, 19. 21. 

16 Ok. iv. 168,11; AZ. 
45, 76. WT Fb, 42, 15. 

18 Sin. B 278; f. sing., 
Lac. TR. 47,5; m. plur., 
Leb. 79. 

19 Szn. B 296; Adm. 8, 
3;f. sing., Brit. Mus. 614, 
14; m, plur., ddm. 3,6; 
6, 14. 

20 Urk, iv. 540, 25 953, 25 
m. plur., Hamm. 87, 12. 

21 Stut 5, 23; f. sing., 
£6. 97, 10. 

83 LAC. ZR. 20, 9. 

23 Hamm.87,9; Pt. 184; 
Brit. Mus. 159,12; Cairo 
20012, 3; Szet 2,9; f.sing., 
Crk, iv. 21, 6; m. plur., 
Leb. 123; Urk. iv. 66, 16. 

24 Siut 3,14; Berl. AZ. 
i. p. 257, 5 (é7zw); m. plur., 
perhaps BH. i, 26, 212. 
See too above under m. 
sing. 2 Stutt, 233. 

2% Sin. B 308; Hamm. 
110, 8; P. Kah, 2, 13; 
Westc. 11, 123 UF. iv. 

70, 3 

27 Leyd. V4, 7; Ure. iv. 
358, 8. 

2 Urk, iv. 1094, 17. 

29 Peas. B1,44;m. plur., 
2b. 45; Sin. B245; Adm. 


P99: 

80 Cairo 20499, 4 9; 
20530, 617; m. plur., 
P. Boul. xviii. 42. 

31 Cairo 20539, i. d 8; 
M.u.K. vs. 2, 8. 

82 Sh. S. 69. 713 AZ. 
45, Pl. 8,4. 

583 See Verbum ii. §927. 
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apt to occur when the participle is used as a noun (cf. § 357), ex. >>>} ivr 
évw ‘doing to the doer (him who does)’,! or when it is component of a compound, 
ex. = 4°, irw burt ‘confectionery-maker’,? var. = SJy_|,? and it might be 
thought that here some nominal formation is exemplified, not a participle. But 
our texts, at least, hardly warrant such a distinction.* 


m. plur. The ending -w is sometimes written, exx. & }! Gprw ‘who had 
existed ’,5 @® # zw ‘who have come’,* = zvw ‘who made ’,’ but is sometimes 
omitted, exx. A= {fr ‘who had existed’, —, vd ‘who had placed’? \s%, 
m(w)t(w) ‘who have died’!° »® # iw ‘who had come’. Difficult to explain, 
and possibly in some cases faulty writings of the imperf. act. part., are some rare 
examples with -yw, ex. YY} 4le! pzyw ‘who once did’; in this particular 
instance, however, the y may be due merely to the # of the stem, the change of 
? into y being frequent. 


f. sing. and plur. Only the fem. ending = -¢ is shown, exx. 4 Gfr¢ ‘ which 
happened ’, ‘has (have) happened’ ;!° ca" prt ‘which came forth’;** ffl< ws¢ 
‘who has borne’.1® In some rare cases where -y¢ is found, this may be due to 
change of the radical # of the verb-stem into y, possibly under the influence of the 
participial ending; exx. 2¢\\e pzy¢ ‘which once did’;* m4, Ayt ‘what 


has fallen ’.!? 


To the perfective active participle must be assigned all active participles 
from the 2ae gem. and 3ae inf. class which do not geminate; possible exceptions, 
see above under m. plur. The gemination is not found in any verbal class. 


2-t, The only point needing remark is the existence of some rare forms 
with prothetic z. On these see § 272. 


2ae gem. — x m: ‘who sees’, ‘has seen’ ;1* & wz ‘which was’.!? 


jae inf. “An pr ‘who went (goes) forth’ ; 2° =3 sd ‘who fostered’ ;?? ~\ BS 
rmw ‘who bewept’.22 ‘Make’ writes = iv,* only very rarely = ,% which latter 
is presumably the perfective counterpart of the imperfectives written as = and 
should accordingly be read iv, not vv. ‘Take away’ shows a form 4 77. 

anom. ‘Give’ has usually the form —, vadz;?° much rarer are forms without 
vy, namely /\ 27 and a ai.2* ‘Come’ has forms both in.-w and in -z, namely 4 


tw? and Qln 2,°° var. Ql» zy! ‘Bring’ shows J éw.3 


§ 360. Perfective passive participle: A. forms from 2-/it. verbs 
with reduplication.**—Contrary to expectation, some biliteral verbs show a 
repetition of the last radical consonant in the perf. pass. part. The m. sing. is 
usually written without ending, but occasionally -y appears. The forms in 
question are :— 
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}S")]] wdd¢ ‘what had been commanded’, var. |'== © wdd7t,? f. sing. 


—> VV 


ee. “24y ‘one who is known’, m. sing. 

e\\ - Gummy ‘which are unknown ’,t m. plur.; e\\ \\~ Gum,' m. sing. 

za, \ \.. $924 ‘which had been decreed’, f. sing.; 23 \\ Ws St ‘what had 
been decreed ’,’ f. sing. (§ 354). 

ge AX Zmm. ‘which had not been’, lit. perhaps ‘which had been com- 
pleted’, m. sing.; AWK 2 ¢mmi, f. sing. 

—— ¢ss¢ ‘what was knotted’,! f. sing. 

Qo dddy ‘(to) who(m) has been said’,"! m. sing.; “\— d¢ddt ‘what has 
been said ’,”? f. sing., var. VS (§ 354). 

In several cases forms without the reduplication are also found, exx. |S‘) 
wat ‘what has been commanded’,* var. }£7\>;!° S\ add¢ ‘what had been said’. 
For this and for other reasons, it seems necessary to consider the forms above 
quoted as a special formation, standing outside the general system of the 
participles. Hebrew possesses some rare verb-forms which likewise show re- 
duplication of the last radical consonant—the so-called pur/al conjugation, see 
above § 274. 


Oss. These forms have hitherto been supposed to exhibit real gemination, i. e. to 
be survivals indicating that the 2-47. verbs in question once belonged to the 3ae inf. 
or 2ae gem. class, a fact which indeed is demonstrable in the case of wd (Arab. wasa) 
and ¢m (Arab. tamma). But in the 3ae inf. and 2ae gem. gemination is found only 
associated with imperfective meaning, and no reason has been vouchsafed why it 
should be found here associated with perfective meaning. As we shall see, the 
passive sdmm-f form (§ 425) helps to corroborate the view taken above. Moreover, 
only non-geminating forms are found for the 2-/z¢. verbs alike in the perf. relative form 
(§ 387, 2) and in the passive fdm-f (§ 420); since these forms are derivatives of the 
perfective passive participle, it seems likely that the original forms of the perfective 
passive participle in the 2-/zz. class lacked the gemination, cf. wat, dd¢ quoted above. 


§ 361. Perfective passive participle: B. the normal forms.—The 
perf. pass. part. agrees with the perf. act. part. in the absence of the gemination. 

m. sing. Writings without participial ending are fairly common. So from 
immutable verbs, exx. MO}, Ja 4:6 ‘who had been sent’;!7 {la.“, 4s& ‘which has 
been cut off’; 18 =) ‘who has been said (to)’;!° and likewise with jae zwf. and 
anom., exx. {lA} ms ‘born’ ;?° [3p gr ‘gone forth (for)’;*! —, vaé ‘given (to) ’.? 
With the verb-classes just named, however, an ending -y is far more frequent, 
exx. 4) mry, =| try, — | rdy, 5) iny. It is possible that this -y may 
represent a fusion of the last weak radical with an ending -w or -2, but an 
extremely rare writing is found where a flexion -w is written in addition to -y, 
ex. Sl \e4) mryw ‘beloved’, and there are grounds for thinking that this may 
be the original form. Other possible examples with the ending -y, like |= 
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§ 360 


1 Stut1, 220. Sim. 
Brit. Mus, 574, 13. 

2 Louvre Cl, 5. 
Sim. P. Kah. 22, 6; 
Urk. iv. 325, 17. 

8 Urk. iv. 119, 3. 

4 Adm. p. 97. 

5 Jeb, 124; Lac. 
TR. 2,63; Adm. 7, 4. 

8 Stn. B 262, 

Ce Pea aes 

LAE INL IS 
344, 73 780, 13. 

> Mill, 1, 3. 

10 Louvre C 168, 1; 
170, 5; Cairo 20538, 
i.¢7; Urk. iv. 47, 12. 

Be ADA 

2 Pt, 568; Louvre 
C 167, 7.8; Ure. iv. 
194, I. 

18 Pt.632; Adm.p. 
97- 

14 Stut I, 350. 
15 Weste. 4, 
Ork, iv. 363, 13- 
MN Se Ble mary MP 
Rhind 66. Sim. daw, 

P. Kah. 13, 24. 


173 


7 Hamm, 114, 16. 

18 Westc. 7, 4. Sim. 
sip, Leyd. V 4, a. 

19 Leb, 100, 


2 Sin. B276. See 
further below under 
jae inf. 

21 Louvre C14, 13. 

22 BETAS 34's Sturt 
751433: 


WP i943) (14) 


§ 361 


1 P. Kah. 13, 24. 

2 Westc.8, 11. Sim. 
stpw, BH. i. 8, 12; 
snkw, kniyw, Lac. 
TR. 5, 1-2. 

3 Sin. B 206; Cairo 
20538 ii. c 20; Urk. 
iv. 465,1. Sim. 4sw, 
Sin. B206; Peas. B1, 
196. 

4 Sin, B254. 


5 GuNN, Stud. ch. 
2. 


7 Urk. iv. 704, 5, 
qu. § 354. 

8 Urk. iv. 795, Il. 

9 Stn. Bitz, qu. 
§ 354; P. Kah. 13, 
I, 30, qu. § 377, I. 

10 P, Boul, xviii. 72; 
sim. 26. 18. 38. Other 
verbs: ity, P. Kah.19, 
1; iny, Metr i. 10; 
msy, P. Kah, 11, 22. 

11 Louvre C1, 6. 

12 Sh. S. 1463 cf. 
Sin. B 244. 

13 Peas, Bi, 69; 
Ork. iv. 119, 2. 

14 P, Boul, xviii. 60, 
74: 

1 Rhind 67. 

16 Leyd. V 88, Io. 

7 Berl. AZ. i. p. 
257) 5+ 

8 Pt. 153 (L 2); 
Urk. iv. 897, 15. 

19 Urk, iv, 162, 8. 

20 GUNN, Stud. chs. 
uenae 

1 Miu. K.3, 5) que 
§ 354+ 


2 Pi. 2.433 Ssut 
1, 234. 246; P. Kah. 
12, 11; Cairo 20538, 
ii. 6 26; 205391. 6 13. 
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ddy-k ‘said by thee’, will be quoted below, p. 303,n.19. A participial ending -w 
is sometimes found with immutable verbs where perfective passive meaning 
seems required, exx. Y% daw ‘stated’ ;1 le gh mészw ‘he who is summoned’; ? 
and correspondingly -z occurs with some non-geminating jae 2. forms, apparently 
as intentional (archaistic ?) modifications of the usual type in -y, exx. Se4} mrw 
‘beloved ’,? Ze} ztw ‘overtaken’. 

Oss. In investigating the participial ending of the perf. pass. part. attention must 
be paid to its derivatives the passive Sdm-f (§ 420, with old endings -w and -y), the perf. 
relative form (§ 387, 2) and the relative form Sdmw-n-f (§ 387, 3). It will be seen later 
that the perf. relative form, i.e. that which does not geminate in the mutable verbs, 
sometimes has past, and sometimes prospective, meaning, and Gunn has assumed the 
existence of a special prospective pass. part. as origin in the second case.® This con- 
tention is far from proven, at least in so far as it depends on a supposed fem. ending 
‘ti, see below. However, the question is legitimate whether what we call the perf. 
pass. part. does not conceal more than one form. 


m. plur. Forms identical with m. sing. are commonest (see above § 354); so 
for example in the case of forms with no ending at all, participial or otherwise, 
like {f{,4, 22% ‘sacked’;’ 4 zu ‘carried off’;* the same is true of forms from 
jae inf. and anom, stems showing the characteristic -y of m. sing., exx. =| ivy 
‘made’ ;° $4 — fy ‘carried’ ; 1° «al dy ‘placed’ Writings with -zw also occur, 
exx. KOSH sw ‘laden’! (if not 3rd masc. sing. of the old perfective ‘ being 
laden’); {2 e4h 8, Zsyw ‘ praised ones’ ;}* these are naturally preferred when the 
participle is used as anoun. A curious 3-4. m. plur. is 7] séy ‘introduced’; 
compare with this another doubtfully plural form |1\\=+ séfy ‘ entrusted ’.15 


f. sing. and plur. The immutable verbs show only -¢, exx. DJA A:d¢ 
‘sent’; 1° [I}% © swat ‘what was bequeathed’.17_ An ending }] or } -# occurs in 
the Middle Kingdom rarely, but becomes rather frequent in Dyn. XVIII, exx. 
*)4 dati ‘what is said’ ;1* }l zv¢i ‘what is done’; and it has been maintained 
that this ending marks a special form with prospective meaning ;%° the thesis is 
far from proven, however, the alternative to it being that -# is a mere approxi- 
mative miswriting of the f. ending -¢. In forms from jae zmf. and anom. verbs the 
characteristic -y is usually present, exx. == ivyt, flo inyt, —\lle rdyt; see 


further below. A genuine f. plur. form is 4,7. 


We now turn our attention to the various verbal classes. 


2-lit, A few forms without reduplication of the second consonant are found, 
but the reduplication is more usual; see above § 360. 


2ae gem. No example appears to have been noted. 


jae inf. The ending -y is characteristic of all genders and numbers, see 
above; exx. m. sing. S| 4) mry ‘loved’ ;* fi sing. ~pP\\ Veo gmyt ‘what was 
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found’ ;? m. plur. {94)c¢),8, Zsyw ‘praised ones’ There is no gemination. 
‘Make’ has =| zvy,3 much more rarely written with 7, ex. =o ivyt4 ‘Take 
away’ shows | ity,® besides a form in -w, Det étw.6 


instead of -y have been 


Forms showing -w 
discussed in connection with m. sing., together with 
a very rare form in -yw. Examples have also been given of writings without 
either -y or -w; often no reason can be assigned for these, but it is noticeable 
that the omission is more frequent if a closely connected word follows. So, for 
instance, when a suffix-pronoun follows, exx. S— mr-f ‘his beloved’’ (later 
variant ~ ~),° f. =< mrt-f,° beside =| \—,?° f. SANE." And again, when 
the preposition 2 follows, especially in the very common expressions of filiation 
~~ ir n,* {. “& irt m3 ‘made by’ (lit. ‘to’) and fmm mms n,! f. iS mst 2% ‘born 
to’ (lit. ‘borne to’). We shall see later (§ 386) that the relative form sdmw-n-f 
originated in a perf. pass. part.+ preposition ~, and that there the ending, 
whether sadical or inflexional, is usually omitted (rarely -w with m. sing.). There 
is just possibly a slight distinction of meaning between the participles in (e. g.) 
Sm mry n it-f perhaps ‘the beloved of his father’!* (x may here be 
genitival adjective, see below, § 379, 3) and S=—fOM" mr x hnwt-f ‘beloved to 
his mistress’,)” i.e. ‘whom his mistress loved’, and it might be well to describe 
all writings like the latter (including zr ”, ms n above) as S¢mw-n-f relative forms, 
rather than as perf. pass. part.+; in this case we should have to transliterate 
with a dot (mr-n, ir-n, ms-n). 

gae inf. A form in -~y is |{\\\lod) sGzy¢ ‘what has been recalled’* though 
possibly the -y may be due in part to the preceding A form in -w is /\l=># 
msdw ‘one who is hated ’.!9 

caus. gae inf. |i) 4 sGxty ‘promoted’. 

anom, ‘Give’ has the form |, vay, f. (le rdy?¢, as well as a writing 
without -y, namely 7, vaZ ; #8 alsoa form \\ dy,* var. «[).2° ‘Bring’ has forms 
with -y, exx. {| xy, f. Ile txyt,2" rarely writings without -y, ex. J in. 


§ 362. Forms of the participles: summary.—The student cannot be 
expected to retain in his memory more than a small portion of the details set 
forth in the last few paragraphs. We shall endeavour, therefore, to provide 
a concise statement which will serve as a rule of thumb. 

Gemination, in the participles, is a sign of the imperfective tense, whether 
active or passive; a doubt arises only in the case of the 2-7. verbs, where 
a repetition of the second radical consonant indicates the perf. pass. part. 
‘Give’ shows the gemination as t> @a- in both imperfectives, while the verb- 
stem appears as |, 7di- in both perfectives. 

The fem. ending is -¢ and that of the m. plur. is -w; but the latter is often 
not written, and the -w of the f. plur. -w7¢ is never shown. 
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§ 361 


1 Sin. B311; Sh. S. 
187. 

2 Peas. B1, 69. 

8 Sin, B 236. 309; 
Rhind, title 4; fem., 
Westc, 4,11; 6, 16. 

ape 1 ay lye 
BH is' 25; 24.. Sim, 
m. ivy, Peas. B1, 236. 

OVP KGh. 10; 11, 
m. plur. 


8 Sin. B254. 


7 Cairo 20457, 2; 
20458, ¢; Stuf 1, 233. 
234; oftenwithout7,2d. 
20017, @43; 20024, k. 


SE Ld ele soko 
f., mert-f, 2b. 1. 3. 

® Cairo 20004 ; 
20005; often without 
7, 20002; 20029. 

10 Stut 1,234; Cairo 
20012, 2; often without 
7, 20026, f, 

11 Cairo 20531, d. 

@ Regularly of 
mother, Hamm. 17, 
145 47, 143 Cairo 
20020, 2; 20022, 7; 
20167; but of father, 
if ms m introduces 
mother, 2. 20039, 4; 
20084; 20089, @ 13. 

13 Of mother, Cairo 
20020, @; 20023, aa; 
20028, h. 

14 Only of mother, 
Cairo 20017, a 5; 
20025, &; 20026, ¢. 

16 Only of mother, 
Cairo 20025, 4; 20032, 
é 

16 Cairo 20501, Sim: 
2b, 20008, 

17 Cairo 20506, 4 3. 
Sim. fs 2, Stut 1, 236, 
parallel to mry x. 

18Y Peas. Bui; 180. 
Sim. m. sing., 2d. B 1, 
21. ELE 3 (oy 

20 Stut 1, 339. 351. 

21 P, Kah. 29, 15; 
Hamm. 43, 6; Urk. 
vy. 72, 6, 

SEN AV GLa, sags 
Urk, iv. 97, 8. 


BO Siull, 2333 BA. 
i, 32. 

2 Cairo 20089, d 5. 

25 m, sing. Ure. iv. 
4,6; m. plur. Louvre 
C 1,6; Urk. iv. 84, 7. 

2% Urk, iv. 686, 2; 
686, 3; 690, 7. 

21 Urk. iv. 664, 17; 
£6. 95, 10. 

% Urk. iv. 795, 1. 
Int nf and inyt in 
close proximity, /ZA. 
AYsi75 Ds The 


§ 362 


1 See Verbum- ii. 
§§ 965 foll.; GuNN, 
Stud. ch. 4. 


2 Sin. B75. Sim. 
Cairo 20538, i. @ 1; 
ii.c 23; Weste. 10, 
13; Seut 1, 224-6; 
3, 1; Ure, iv. 1083, 
17. 

3 Cairo 20539, i. d 
21. Sim. Berl. AZ. 
i, p. 258, 19. 

4 Pt. 49. The form 
in other syntactic posi- 
tions, exx. 6223 
Urk.iv.85, 10; Adm. 
p- 98. 

5 Turin 1547 = Lec. 
iii, 123. Sim. Ur’. 
iv. I1IO, II. 

58 Szut 1, 314. 322, 
strongly supported by 
the O. K. instance 
itwty-fy ‘who shall be 
taken’, Urh. i. 36, 14. 


6 Siut 3, 11. 

7 Urk. iv. 1110, 7; 
IIIT, 2. 9. 15. 

8 Berlin, AZ. i. p. 
258, 18; Urk. iv. 
611, 17. 


9 Pt. 49-50 (L 2). 
Sim. Cairo 20030, 7 5. 
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All four participles possessed a special participial infexion, which in 
the case of verbs with final weak radical (-2 or -w) is liable to confusion with 
this. The ending, whether radical or participial, is frequently omitted, but more 
often in the active participles than in the passives. Characteristic of the imperf. 
pass. part. is an ending } -w, yet the three other participles occasionally present 
forms with the same ending. A final 4 -y is similarly characteristic of the perf. 
pass. part. from jae zmf. and anom. stems, but -y appears also rarely and 
exceptionally in both imperf. act. and imperf. passive; particularly noticeable is 
the m. plur. ending -yw in the imperf. act. part. The participial inflexion, like 
those of gender and of number, precedes the determinative, if any. 


THE SDMTY-FY FORM 


§ 363. But for the peculiar mode of its formation, the sdmzy-/y form! would 
have to be regarded as a future active participle. Like the true participles, it is 
an adjective, and may be used either as an epzthet or as a noun; in the latter 
case, it may be qualified by 2d ‘every’,‘any’. It is best translated as a relative 
clause in which the subject is identical with the antecedent (a ‘who’-clause). The 
meaning is always future and, except in one isolated case, always active. 

Exx, Ie mee Gest wunty-sy kr mw:f a country which will be loyal 
to him, lit. be on his water.? 

(=a [INS BOS tr ert shst(y)-fy rw nfr but as for him who shall 
remember my good name.? 


wee eS st n sdmt( y)-fy what is good for him who shall hear.‘ 


DTT? IDS" swt(y)-fy nb hr wd pn everyone who shall pass by this stela.* 
In one single M. E. context the meaning is passive: 
>A Vee & nb sftt(y)f(y) every bull which shall be slaughtered. 
Oss. For the use of the negative verb ¢m to negate the Sdmty-fy form see § 397, 2 


§ 364. Structure and forms from the mutable verbs.—The sadmty-fy 
form appears to have as its base a noun ending in -¢y and expressing an activity 
that may be expected of someone or something. Such nouns are frequently 
derived from feminine nouns or infinitives, like Y}\ ay} ipwty ‘messenger’: 
UPS Ho 4ewty ‘workman’; but examples also occur which are related to 
verbs having masculine enunaes like || sprti ‘ petitioner ’,* var. = sprty ;" 
To. } zdty ‘helper’. One or two rare examples may be quoted whens such 
a noun seems to take a direct object as a participle would do. 

Ex. Ker AAXele A Poese TBs aclle m sGt n sdmt(y?) st, m west 
nt (read x) tht(y?) st being profitable to him who shall obey it and harmful to 
him who shall disobey it.® 


peel 
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To some such noun was added a suffix-pronoun® of the 3rd person, often 
accompanied by the -y which we noted after duals and nouns affecting the 
appearance of duals (§§ 75, 2; 76). This pronoun has probably genitival function, 
$dmty-fy thus meaning ‘ one (of whom is expected, -¢y) hearing of him’. 

Oss. One theory assumed appositional function, yielding ‘a he-hearer’. The 
objection is that elsewhere the suffix-pronouns always had original genitival function. 

The endings exhibit the following writings, apart from the familiar variations 
of the supe arouenns — 


m. sing. >, ., rarely (x! -ty,fy. 
f. sing. \[l,, ef, or ef! -¢y-sy. Rare and perhaps faulty, ole -¢(y)-s¢.* 
c. plur. a prot aly |» More rarely outa rien) OF Mi -eyese. 


When the formative -¢y is written simply - -¢, it occasionally precedes the 
- determinative of the verb-stem, instead of following it, as is more usual, 
exx. | 4 ¢* > ékrt(y):fy ‘who will be excellent’ ;> [| f\ \sa[— rae y):sn ‘who 


will pass by’. Rare examples occur with ¢ in both positions, ex. * a> swet(y):/y.’ 


From the mutable verbs the following forms are found : 

2ae gem. Shows the gemination; exx. “Well, , 22¢(y)-sz ‘who shall 
see’;* & [l. wanty-sy ‘which shall be’.® 

jae inf. Without gemination, exx. {el7; 
ete/"" Sat(y)-sn ‘who shall recite’. 
before the ending, exx. D}\% 4 — 4:wt(y)-fy ‘who shall go down’ ;? 
Gdwt(y)-sn ‘who shall sail down’. 
irt(y):fy ‘who shall make ’."4 


gae inf. The form fihgell- Gxdt(y)-sx ‘who shall sail up’ shows no 
feature of special interest. 


,, , 2at( y):sn ‘who shall destroy’ ; 1° 
Occasionally the weak radical -w appears 
ion 


‘Make’ shows forms without 7, ex. 22 


anom, ‘Give’ shows a form |. rdit(y)-/y;1° ‘come’ a form vd! zwt(y)-s.0" 


Peo ON sek Va 


USES OF THE PARTICIPLES AND OF THE SDMTY:FY FORM 


§ 365. Distinction of the tenses.—Since, in certain circumstances, both 
the perfective and the imperfective participles in Egyptian may refer to verbal 
actions occurring in the past or the present or the future, it seems clear that the 
distinction between them was not fundamentally one of time-position. As already 
stated in §§ 295. 355, a careful scrutiny shows that the imperfectives, i.e. the 
participles showing gemination in the mutable verbs, originally conveyed a notion 
of continuity or repetition, while the perfectives expressed the verbal action quite 
simply and without implication either of such a notion or of its reverse. 
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§ 364 


° In defence of this 
term here see § 411, 1. 


1 Cairo 20043, h 2, 

18 #6.109,1;P. Pet. 
1116 B, rt. 15. 

2 Pt. 622. 626. 

3 Pt. 600. 

* Sinat 114, W 5. 

5 Pt. 567. 
Berlin, AZ. i. p. 358, 
17 (srwdty-fy); 19 
(Shty- fy); Siut 1, 296 
(Aswty-fy); Lac. TR. 
17, 11 (Abity Jy). 

® Louvre C 5. Sim. 
BH. i. 4 (Sesty-sn). 

INOPRS AV 133, (0: 
Sim, 26. 966, 1 (Sdty- 
IY). 

8 Stut 1, 226. Sim. 
Pt. 600. 

9 Sin. B75. Sim. 
ft. 563; Turin 1447. 

10 Stut 1, 224. 

11 Cairo 20538,i.d 2. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 966, 1. 


'2 Stee 1, 296. 316. 

3 Siut 3, 1. 

4 Siut3,14; Westc. 
LO; EF. 21 5°11; Ke 

IST Stzet By) Le 

16 Stut 1, 283. 311. 

MW Stut 3, 1. Sim: 


Stinat 53, 33 90 33 
114, W 5. 


§ 865 


1 Adm. p. 106, 
Similar and equally 
instructive, Peas. R 
130-8 (=B1, 84-6). 


2 Eb. 20; t. “Sim. 
7b. 42, 15 (Anyt); Peas. 
B1, 44 (#w); Louvre 
C 12, 13 (#7). 

8 Adm. 9, 5. Sim. 
Sh. S. 71 (dn); Stn. 
B80 (wat); 156. 229 
(as ZR Tas, ce 
(mst); Sinai go, 11 
(#2). 

* Sin. B245. ay 
76. R8 (ir); BH. 

25, 26, qu. § 354 (prt) 
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The fundamental absence of time-distinction in the participles is drastically 

Snow Ey in an example already quoted for a different purpose : 
oh Aer" oh dd hr m ddw nf hr he who used to give command is 
(econo) one to whom command is given, lit. given to him command. 

Here the writer is contrasting a past condition of things with the present 
condition. Nevertheless he uses the imperfective participle in each case, preferring 
to stress the Zadctua/ character of the action rather than to bring out the seemingly 
so vital contrast between past and present. The recognition of that contrast he 
left to the reader’s intelligence. 

Every language needs, however, to be able to distinguish between past, 
present, and future action. It is not difficult to see how the original meanings 
attributed above to the Egyptian participles might, in practice, amount to time- 
distinctions. What we call ‘ present’ time is not, as a rule, a mere point of time, 
namely the precise moment of speaking, but a more or less indefinite span lying 
partly behind, and partly in front of that moment. An action belonging to the 
present is not unnaturally regarded as continued over the said span, and for this 
reason the Egyptian imperfective participle was peculiarly adapted to convey 
present time, the more so, since an action which one ‘does’ is more often than 
not of repeated, frequent, or habitual occurrence. When, on the contrary, an 
action in the past is alluded to, its extension in time is apt to dwindle to a mere 
point; the stretch of hours or days over which it was continued is forgotten, all 
that is retained being the mere happening. Hence the Egyptian perfective 
participle becomes, like the aorist in Greek, the natural instrument for reference 
to past time. The future active participle, as we have seen, was often expressed 
by the sdmty-fy form, at the base of which appears to lie a noun conveying 
a habitual and predictable activity (§ 364). Thus far, therefore, we have the 
following scheme for the Egyptian active participles :— 

PasT TIME. |, radi ‘who gave’, perfective active participle. 

PRESENT TIME. (| wa ‘who gives’, im peur active participle. 


FUTURE TIME. ‘ rdity-fy ‘who will give’, sdmty-fy form. 


aI \ 


Before we proceed to show how this scheme is complicated by apparently 
contradictory facts, testimony to its approximate truth must be given. 

1. The Egyptian perfective active part. in reference to Aasé actions. 

Exx. QF 5 \IQ2s IN 4 ayR értt nt mst tzy the milk of (a woman) who has 
borne a male (child).’ ‘ Wists borne’, English present perfect tense. 

Ash Joe2 cay |, tn wf t2bt m dd pr-st he who got himself a corn- 

loan is one who (now) causes it to go forth. ‘Got’, English past tense. 

lS) F208 KA Styw tw m-szi the Asiatics who had come in my 
company.* ‘Had come’, English past perfect. 
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2. Imperfective active participle in reference to present actions. 

Exx. (=I 2 Ms aA PTL ir shh rnpwol m sy, wn 
b::f (ng r-¢ nb-r-dry as for him who passes (Engl. present tense) the years as 
a praised one, his soul shall live beside the lord of the universe. 

(HS$Pe hINSaNs ¢ 
hate death.? 

2 Sdmty fy form in reference to future actions. 
Ex. SBo_b— 3 TaD. 572 26 srwdty-fy t§ pn every son of mine 
who shall strengthen this boundary.’ 

Other examples have been quoted in § 363. 


mrrw nk, msddw mwt O ye who love life and 


X srw 


§ 366. Repeated or continued action in the past.—To express these 
notions use is made of the imperf. act. participle, not the perf. act. part. usual in 
reference to past events (§ 365, 1). 

Ex. Vv ain i aS Fo JA 2 whwty bdd gnt r hnw 2-f hri 
the messenger who used to go north, or he who used to go southward to the 
Residence, tarried on my account.* 

Under this head often fall the characterizing epithets to be described in the 
next section. 


§ 367. The active participles in laudatory epithets.—1. Laudatory 
epithets are so common in Egyptian inscriptions that it is worth while to devote 
an entire section to them. The meritorious actions or qualities attributed to the 
bearers of such epithets are, as a rule, habitual characteristics involving repetzteon 
or continutty. For this reason the imperf. act. part. is very often employed. 
But almost. equally often we find the perf. act. part., and at first sight this 
alternation seems inexplicable. The cause is, however, a simple one. It is 
always open to a speaker to describe the same actual fact in different ways. He 
may be very explicit, and lay stress on the precise way in which an event occurs ; 
or else he may state the fact merely as such, and leave it to his audience to fill 
in the details. When the imperf. act. part. is used, the former mode of 
expression is that adopted, and the full English translation would be ‘he who is 
(or was) wont to do’ something; the perf. act. part. substitutes ‘who does (or 
did)’ something, stating the fact, but not the custom. 

The following examples display pairs of similar or identical epithets, where 
sometimes the imperfective, and sometimes the perfective, participle is employed. 

Le awet rdi pr s 2 hth who causes (perf. act. part.) two men to go forth 
contented.® 

Maas isand>s>H add pry s 2 hth m prw n rf who habitually 
causes (imperf. act. part.) two men to go forth (from the court of justice) contented 
with the utterance of his mouth.® 
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1 Urk.iv.62. Sim. 
Stut 1,302 (prr); Sin. 
B54 (sgnn); Eb. 76, 
12 (wnnt). 

2 BH.i. 8, 4. Sim. 
Peas. Br, 61 (Yntyw); 
Urk. iv. 556, 2 (tkkw). 


3 Berl. AZ. i. p. 
258. 


* Sin. By4-5. Sim. 
Adm. p. 106 (dd), qu. 
§ 365; also Peas. Bi, 
86, qu. § 373. 


5 Urk. iv. 1170, 6. 


6 Urk. iv. 49, 1-2. 
Sim. Cairo 20539, i. 6 
5. A like pair of 
epithets with ra? and 
dd, Urk, iv.968, 1 and 
ib. 988, 5. 


§ 367 


1 Urk, iv. 515, 14. 
Sim. 26. 456, 12; 466, 
25 909, 5- 

2 Urk. iv. 960, 3. 


8 Urk. ive 953, 23 
984, 11; 1018, 8. 


4 Urk, iv. 453, 12+ 


5 Exx, Cairo 20539, 
i.b5 dd; 6ir; 7 em; 
8 dd, gm, rdi. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 967, 9 rat, 


10 dd; 1184, 12 ir, 
13d, 
STSLULET 21 Biee2) 


7; Cairo 20026, 5; 
Louvre C 3, 3; 14, 2; 
Hamm. 114, 3- 


7 Hamm. 113, 15; 
Cairo 20012, 3; Szzt 
2, Qe 

8 Urk. iv. 587, 2; 
967, 7; 970,16; 1051, 
153 1055,1; 1184, 12. 
14. But érr, 2d. 960, 
35 1050, 9- 

® Sin. B52=R 76. 
Sim. Cairo 20001, 1; 
Urk.iv.809,1. Other 
like epithets, Cairo 
20499, 7; Bersh. ii. 
13,15; Urk. iv. 427, 
12; 456, 11. 


10 Cairo 20539, 1.58. 
Gm also 76, ii, 6 4; 
BH. i. 9; Dend. 8; 
written gmw, PETR. 
Court, 22, 2. 

1 Bersh. ii. a1, 3. 
13; Cairo 20359, 3. 


2 Sin. B 278. 


18 BH. i. 8, 4; Sh. S. 
147; 2. Kah, 29, 7; 
Urk. iv. 198, 2. 


14 BH. i. 24 A.B. 
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Fon K— iv sht n Hr-f who does (perf. act. part.) good to his Horus 
the king). 
Soe irr ie n nb:-f who habitually does (imperf. act. part.) good to 
his lord.? 
=> pr hsw going forth (perf. act. part.) praised.® 
D> grr hsw mrw always going forth (imperf. act. part.) praised and 


hives 


ati 

In many such cases the choice between the perf. and imperf. part. has clearly 
nothing whatever to do with the time-standpoint, one and the same text employ- 
ing first the imperfective and then the perfective.’ There is a doubt whether 
the Egyptian funerary stelae mean to speak of their possessors as still living or 
as dead; if the former, English must translate the participles with the present 
tense (‘who does’, or ‘habitually does’), if the latter, with a past tense (‘who 
did’, or ‘who used to do’), but the alternative is open to us to employ the 
participle ‘doing’ and so, like the Egyptians themselves, to avoid any reference 
to time-position. 


2. It remains to be noted that in the case of particular verbs a preference is 
naturally given either, on the one hand, to the perfective participle or, on the 
other, to the pues With, for example, ivz in the meaning ‘do’, ‘make’ 
the imperf. act. part. = or = ivr ° is, in the Middle Kingdom, rather commoner 
than the perf. act. part. > zv;7 the latter, on the contrary, is more frequent in 
Dyn. XVIII. The preference in this case seems to be a mere matter of habit 
or fashion. In both periods, however, the perf. part. = ér is invariably used 
ne the eae: is ‘achieving’, ‘accomplishing ’. 

SoS AS nbt pw grt, ir m bpsf he is a mighty man, 
cea each his strong arm.° 

It is probable that the perf. part. is used in this case because the imperf. 
ivr, expressing a prolonged action, would not have conveyed the vigour and 
immediacy of the verbal notion as here intended. Similarly, since ‘finding’ is 
essentially a sudden act, the Egyptian gm shows a preference for the perf. part., 
even though it is implied that the finding in question was a habit of the person 
to whom it is attributed. 

Ex. pS oVVs$w—l em Gt giw rs finding a thing for which there 
is a lack, lit. lacked in respect of it.!° Note the curious combination of perf. act. 
part. em with the imperf. pass. g7w. ! 

It seems not impossible, similarly, that the imperf. part. OS) 2” is 
preferred when the sense is ‘seeing’, and the perf. part. \ m1 when the act 
of ‘looking’ is intended; and a like distinction may sometimes be intended 
between \—_ 4} mrr ‘loving’ and 4) mr ‘wishing’. 
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Oss. Similarly +2 ‘know’ affects the perf. terise,! as opposed to the imperf. of 
the same verb in the sense ‘learn’; see above § 320, below §§ 389, 3; 414, 4. The 
distinction of perf. and imperf. is, however, not visible in the active participles of this 
immutable verb. 


§ 868. The active participles in reference to future events.—While 
the Sdmty-fy form provides the most precise method of referring to future events, 
a participle may attain approximately the same result. 

PM eA «5 Be” oP 2 ir rb mat tn.... wun hr smt tp 
#2 as for him who knows this book, ..... he shall walk upon earth.? 

Here 7v& is probably perfective (§ 367, Ozs.). Evidently no need was felt of 
making the tenses agree, and no instance of rfty:/y seems forthcoming. 

Elsewhere, however, we find the imperf. part., even occasionally when 
a single event, neither continuous nor repeated, is in question. 

Ex. Koo SA ll, mk nn ink is inn wk sy behold, it is not I who 
(will) bring it to thee.? 

Perhaps the imperfective was felt in such cases to be appropriate through 
a vague consciousness that the future is a kind of prozectzon forwards of the 
present. Whatever the reason, the imperf. is not seldom used in reference to 
future events. This use is naturally most frequent when the event in question 
is to be repeated or is a customary one; in English we may best translate with 
the present, or the present continuous, tense. 

Exx. Thou shalt cause provisions to be given to him, without letting him 
know 772 |, 2tt ntk dd nf st that thou art giving them to him.* 

<br iia a OL SS AT ILD AB et) bf prt-grw (m) t Ankt kiw spdw 
hi nbt nfr(t) webt prrt hr coe n nb-r-dr may he give invocation-offerings of 
bread and beer, oxen and fowl, and all things good and pure which go (i.e. shall 
from time to time go) up upon the altars of the lord of the universe.® 

In the first of these examples another MS. has the perf. part. >, vaz;® in 
the common type of formula illustrated in the second example the Middle 
Kingdom stelae have usually the perf. part. [24 frt.". Two explanations are 
possible. Either the perfective participles here express the notions of ‘giving’ 
and ‘going up’ bereft of all implications alike of time and of repetition, or else 
they are chosen as the participles ordinarily used in reference to the fast. The 
actions in question are, in fact, past relatively to the preceding verb, and could 
be translated in English by the present perfect (‘without letting him know that 
thou hast given’, ‘all good things which have gone up’). Latin would express 
both the futurity of the action and its nature as past relatively to another action 
by using the future perfect, omnia guae ascenderint, The second of the two 
explanations seems the more probable. 
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§ 367 


1 Exx, above § 272. 


2 BUDGE, p. 152, 
10, Sim, 20, p. 130, 
10; I4I, 3 


3 Weste, 9, 6. 


4 Peas. R130; see 
too § 373. 


5 Urk, iv. 48, 8-9. 
Sim. 26. 52, 153; 74, 
10, 


6 Peas. Bi, 84. 
7 Cairo 20012. 


20024. 20534; Brit. 
Mus. 573- 575. 805. 


§ 369 


PEATE EN SE 
Sim. Westc. 7, 4 (Ask); 
8, 11 (wésw); Sen. 
B 254 (itw); Pt 557 
(dddy). 


2 P, Boul. xviii. 11. 
Sim. P. Kah. 13, 1 
(iry); £b. 66, 15 
(ivyt); Urk. iv. 194, 
1 (dddt); 726, 14 
(iny). 

° Sin. B 3tr. Sim. 
26. B17 (ivy); BH. 
bP ee (ryt); 
Hamm. 114,16 (230); 
Louvre C11, 5 (wddt). 


4 Westc.12,3. Sim. 
Cairo20543,19(d7rw); 
Brit. Mus. 614, 5 
(above p. 138, zuné) ; 
Sin. B 299 (dat). 


5 Hamm. 191, 5. 


6 Louvre C 197; 
Cairo 20012; 7%.7.S. 
i. 3. 18 e¢ passim. 


7 Peas. Bt, 68-9. 
Sim. Ur. iv. 19, 143 
I1Q, 2. 


8 Peas. B 1, 235-6. 
Sim. 24, Br, 21. 


® Urk, iv. 119, qu. 
§ 84. 

10 Westc.12,2. Sim. 
Kopt. 8, 7 (irrt); P. 
Boul. xviii, 12, 5 
(dnnw); 12, 8 (dat), 


ov Exerc, 20,a; £0, 


6, 1 (emmt?). 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 369. Tense-distinction in the passive participles.—Generally 
speaking, the same standpoints which hold for the active participles, hold also 
for the passive ; the imperfective expresses repetztion or continuzty, the perfective 
is free from these implications. 


* Lhe ee pass. part. in reference to fas¢ occurrences. _ 

Ex Bo, Ad mn Se | N, sé pn iny 2 62k tm this letter that has been brought 
to this thy servant. Note the Engl. pres. perfect. 

REA MEANS TSS, tmy-rmf srw fry ws m hrw pr list 
of officials to whom things were brought (Engl. past tense, lit. who were brought- 
to-them) on this day.? . 

Qe Ke M mt gmyt m sé according to what had been found (Engl. 
past perfect) in writing.® 

2. The imperf. pass. part. in reference to continued or repeated (habitual) 
actions in the past. 

Exx. She went round the room, ~*F\\"" Je=e[.UK\ 2 guen:s bw irrw st 
2m but could not find the place where it was being done.* For the construction 
with s¢ see § 377, 2 

Finding a well..... TIAT DWord mm te | prt hit hr gs(wy)-sy in 
mécw n tp-cwy which had been passed by (lit. come and gone on its two sides) by 
the expeditions of former times.® 

In this second example only one of the parallel participles (4::t) shows the 
gemination of the imperfective; in the other (J7#) it is omitted, perhaps by 
mistake, but perhaps rather because the gemination of 47¢ sufficed for both verbs. 


3. The perf. pass. part. in reference to present states. This use is common 
in epithets ; for the corresponding use of perf. act. part. see § 367. An additional 
reason why this employment should be common in the passive voice is that an 
act which ‘has been’ done ‘zs done’, and remains done. 

Exx. Q— S| le sf mry-f his son beloved of him, i.e. his beloved son.° 

IVC ABV HLL 4 egy B Zsy 25s Lsyw thou praised one who art (habitually) 
praised of those who are praised.” 

NZ Go | 2s DARE lS mk fp pw n it: iry-k behold, it is the support- 
ing of the thief which is done by thee.® 

If the person thus qualified is regarded as dead, or if the context employs 
past tenses, such epithets are translated in English as pasts, ex. ‘my pen made 
me \\e5™| ~ vGéy one who was known, i.e. celebrated’.» See above § 367. 

4. The imperf. pass. part. of actions continued or siccppsee in the present. 

Exx. She heard the sound of singing and jubilation S|7+41 7 S irrt ndt 
n nsw and of all things which are done (ov are wont to be Beach for a king.?° 
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cro Sa~nQpnssSle— prrw hw hr sbr-f one who is gone out and 
come in under his will, i.e. one by whose authority men go out and come in. 
For the construction see § 376. 

Sh mrrw nb-f one who is loved (habitually) of his lord.2 A/ry might 
have been used, see under (3), but then no stress would have been laid on the 
continuous nature of the king’s affection. 

5. The perf. pass. part. in reference to future events. 

Exx. “| flomm SUA IO YR Sd HEM nts rdi-s n mry-s nb m nays 
n hrdw she shall give (it) to anyone she likes (lit. any who is ov shall be desired 
of her) of her children.® 

£31, , rf $a-f sat he shall apportion what is to be apportioned.* 

It is the context which here yields the future meaning. 

Oss. Probably it is from such uses that the prospective meaning of the perfective 
relative form is derived. See below §§ 387, 2; 3809, 2. 

6. The imperf. pass. part. in respect of continued or repeated events to occur 
in the future. 

Ex. Kei {wol dN lio. ~ ptr nb irrw m hwt-ntr tn in every 
seasonal feast which is (i. e. is henceforth to be) made in this temple.° 


§ 370. Tense-distinction in the participles: summary.—This subject 
is of so much importance that many pages have been devoted to its discussion 
and illustration. As the net result, the beginner has mainly to remember that the 
imperfective participle implies vepelztzon or continuzty, while the perfective has no 
such implications; and, as the inevitable outcome of this position, that the 
perfective participle becomes the natural medium for alluding to events in the 
past, while the zmperfective is more adapted to the expression of events in 
the present or future. Either of the last statements, however, is liable to 
exception if repetition or continuity is deliberately kept in or out of view; that 
is to say, the imperfective participles may be used of the past if continued or 
repeated past action is envisaged, or the perfective participles may be used of 
present or future action if it is desired to refer to this quite simply as merely 
occurring. The sdmty-fy form has, on the contrary, no other function than that 
of a future active participle. 


§ 371. Use of the participles to express obligation or the like.— 
Egyptian lacking equivalents for such notions as ‘ought’, ‘have to’, these may 
be implicit in the meaning of simple participles, whether active or passive. 

Exx. Ke APTA) AY mk tw m.... imy-r w bsf hed: 
behold, thou art ... a district superintendent who has to punish robbery.® 

ASST Ae 2 2-2 br sdt hr-s thou shalt be angry about that which 
deserves anger, lit. (that) angered upon it,” 


oe ee ee 
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§ 369 


1 Cairo 20359, 4-5. 
Sim. Urk, iv. 269, 8 
(hitw) ; 546, 8 (hrrw); 
972, 14 (#hhw). 

2 Stut 1,214. The 
same phrase also p. 
296, n. 4. 


3 P. Kah. 12, 10. 
Sim, Stat 1, 2733 
Sinai 139, 7 (iry:2), 
qu. § 382. 

4 Urk. iv, 1111, 12. 
Sim, Pt. 153 (ddz?). 


5 Stet 1, 318. Sim. 
2b, 302 (sftw), 


6 Peas. BI, 192-3. 
Sim. 24. Br, 100-2; 
Ork, iv. 1111, 3. 7. 8 
etc. 

™ Urk. iv. 1091, 3. 
Sim. 24.6; Peas. B 1, 
147. 219; Pt. 581. 


§ 372 


1 See Verbum ii, 
§§ 752-3; GUNN, 
Stud. pp. 59-64. 


2 See Verbum it. 
§ 753. 

8 But see GUNN, 
Stud. p. 59, under 6. 


* Sin. B308. Sim. 
Mill. 1, 7 (ir); Urk. 
iv. 194, 15 (#7); 766, 
5 (rd?). With fem, 
subj., Urk. iv. 12, 12 
(sth), 

5 4Z.55,85. With 
the old indep. pron. 
swt, Lac. TR. 47, 36. 

6 Urk. iv. 894, I. 
Sim. 2. 895, I. 


7 £6. 99,6. Sim. 
2b. 99, 14 (i77). 

8 Pt. 184. Sim. 
Peas. B1, 215 (dp); 
Eb, 103, 18 (8°). 

® £b. 100, 8-9. 
Sim. P. Kah. 29, 39 
(nth irr). 


10 Ork. iv. 221, 14. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 372. The participles as predicate.—Two constructions, in each of 
which the predicate is a participle, have now to be considered. The more 
frequent of the two, which will be called the participial statement (A), follows 
the model of the sentence with ~omznal predicate (§ 125); the subject precedes, 
and is either an independent pronoun or a noun introduced by the particle zz. 
In the other construction (B), the participle comes first and is followed either by 
a noun or by a dependent pronoun as subject; here, accordingly, the model is 
that of the sentence with aayectzval predicate (§ 137). 


§ 373, A. The participial statement.1—This construction was explained 
in some detail above § 227, 3. The scheme is 


in + noun | 


perf. act. part. for ast time | 
or independent pron. 


om Ampetty 4° oil,,. isn PLOSCEL time 


The construction corresponds in meaning to English ‘it is he who hears’, 
or to French cest luz qui entend. For a reason that will be explained in § 391 
some degree of emphasis rests on the subject, though this emphasis is not always 
calculated to make the grammatical subject into the logical predicate; see above 
§ 227, 3. Note that the participle, as here used, is zxvarzab/e in number and 
gender, and hence must be literally translated ‘the-one-who-hears (heard)’, not 
‘he (she)-who-hears (heard)’. In very ancient times the participle seems to have 
taken the number and gender of the subject. No certain examples of this con- 
struction with a passive participle are known.° 

1. With perf. act. part. for English past time. 


Exx. |]. j= + in hm rdi ir-t(w)f it was His Majesty who caused it 
to be made.* Lit. indeed, His Majesty was the-one-who-caused, etc. 


Se ORRIN nth rdi it-tw tzy-i $rit it is thou who hast caused 
my daughter to be taken.’ Lit. thou wast the-one-who-caused, etc. 
SSS ink Xd drt-f it was 1 who cut off its (the elephant’s) trunk.* 


OO = eI 


OBs. For rare examples after the obscure archaistic pronoun 1. ® sw ‘he’ see Add..@— 


2. With imperf. act. part. for English present time. 

Exx., ua")? Vite? in 2 dd nswt, in 2 dd snf two (vessels) give 
mucus, and two give blood.” Lit. indeed, two are the-ones-which-give, etc. 
mm] | 4 | tn ntr irr ikr it is god who makes prosperity.* 


The liver has four vessels ; 
give it water.® 


oe eee Den Anny 
a 


rh tenon Ntsn ad ns mw it is they which 


For English future time the Sd¢mty-fy form is very rarely used. The 
corresponding idiom for the future is ntf Sdm:f or in + noun + Sdm-f, as we saw in 
§ 227, 2; see also § 450, 5,¢. 
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The above rules as to the tenses are liable to the following exceptions : 


(2) For past repeated action the imperf. act. part. may be employed; see 
above § 366. 
Ex. 2 |, 2f dd n-f st it is he who used to give it to him. 


qo ol Ke 

(4) When the imperf. part. is used for present time, as in the examples 
quoted above under (2), the sentence normally expresses a statement of custom, 
a generalization or the like. It may happen, however, that it is important to 
avoid suggesting that the act described occurs more than once; in this rare case 
the perf. part. is used. 

Ex. loom! ' ‘ca h,7 No én 5 pr, at m to five is subtracted (lit. goes out), 
the remainder is ten.? 

(c) Occasionally the imperf. act. part. refers to a future event; two cases 
have been quoted above § 368, one in which there is no implication of repetition 
or continuity,® the other of the commoner type where custom is clearly implied. 


§ 374. B. The participle as adjectival predicate.—In this construction 
the participle comes first, according to rule (§ 137), and the following subject, if 
pronominal, is a dependent pronoun. 

Exx. ff ]tel KS Sedo be sw im r sprw nb he rejoices (lit. is one- 
rejoicing) thereat more than any petitioner.’ 

[}Pats=—| 2° shdw sw tzwy r itu he is one who illuminates the two 
lands more than the sun.° 

Sometimes the participle thus used is accompanied by the exclamatory 
ending ® -wy (§ 49). 

Exx. — AS WIAA NAL rs-wy sdd dpt-n-f how joyful (lit. rejoicing) is 
he who relates what he has experienced (lit. tasted) !7 

DYOPSH=—T IAW ty-wy tw m-b shwt-k how welcome (lit. come) art thou 
amidst thy meads! § 

a} é-zwy occurs also alone as an exclamation ‘welcome !’,® and is probably 
to be distinguished from a similar use of the old perfective J® zw (§ 313). 

The participle employed in this construction is almost invariably the 


perfective active. No imperfective examples occur, and passive ones only when 


§ 373 


\ Peas. B1, 85-6. 


2 Rhind 28, Pr 
similarly in another 
construction AZ. 57, 
6* qu. § 503, 4. 

8 Westc. 9, 6. 


4 Peas. R130. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1111-6, pas- 
sim (cf, Exerc. XXX, 
iii). 


5 Pt. 270; also with 
hc, Sin. B 66; MAR. 
Abyd. ii. 30,35; Urk. 
iv. 162, 5. Sim. with 
other verbs, P#. 314 
(i7w); 410 (7). 

6 Cairo 20538, ii. 
¢ 12, Sim. with ob- 
ject, Hamm. 114, 7 
(iv sw dat); Ann. 37, 
Pl. 2, 11 (7h sw ht 
nbt). 

® Cairo 20538, ii. 
¢ 12. Sim. with ob- 
ject, Hamm. 114, 7 
(ir sw dat). 

7 Sh. S. 124, Sim. 
withnom. subject, Szz. 
B70; Pt. 5573 (73-wy); 
P. Kah, 2, 1 (Ae-wy) ; 
Peas. B1, 117 (wh-wy); 
LEDR. 25, 17 (4y-wy). 

8 Urk. iv. 990; sim. 
Amarn, i. 14. Other 
verbs, Cem. of Abyd. 
ii, p. 117 (win-wy tw); 


Brit. Mus. 551, 3 
(AC.zwy tw). 

9 Pt 3473 UFR AN 
IT7, 53 99, 9- 


these are more adjectival than truly participial in meaning. [See, however, Add.] = 


Ex. {HRP AL—le dike 2 str skrw dwt they are more recondite (lit. 
hidden) than the fashion of the netherworld.° 

The examples show how often this construction is used in comparisons. 

Note that when the subject is a noun or the dep. pron. 3rd sing. f. in its 
older writing | s(y)1 the participial predicate is indistinguishable from the sdm:-/ 
form. 
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10 Urk. iv. 99. Some 
late exx. Nominals. 
§§ 80a. 82. 


11 So perhaps /*. 
88. 97. 


§ 874 


1 In constructions 
not exemplified be- 
low : § 314, Hirt. 34; 
Urk. iv. 879, 4; 882, 
12; § 316, #0. 25, 6 
= 52,4; § 317, Urk. 
iv. 1160, 7; § 323, £6. 
107, 73 § 324, Urk. 
iv. 1163, 33 § 328, 2, 
SETHE, Spriiche, 44*, 
8(S1); see too § 482, 
2. Further exx., AZ. 
71, 52 

ERA 


SPAZ.15 75) LO". 


4 CHamp. WD. ii. 
424. 

5 Hearst 6, 11, with 
superfluous plural 
strokes, see ZO. 1, 11. 
Sim. £6. 60, 10, thn 
sy corrected out of 
thn-ti r-s. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


As a rule, the construction participle+subject is found in main clauses. 
A peculiar use occurs, however, with the pronoun 3rd sing. f. [l. sy, the 
participle + sy being substituted for the corresponding form of the old perfective 
in a number of cases where the latter is habitually used as a virtual adverb 
clause.t The reason for this substitution, which is confined to the 3rd sing. f., is 
quite obscure. 

XX. 5. VAS Wally Bt ube 2h sy all taste is perished.? Cf. § 322. 

(oe SPB Sahl ay tt rohwi swt rat km li) ip sy I 
know the tuft is flourishing, black and (fully) numbered.? Later MSS. Zf-Z2. 

“Pe Kel Pel MH UoL emf sy afr sy hr sir vr hwt-ntr not he found it 
more perfectly beautiful than any temple.* One expects 2/r-di, § 315. 

SSN PRA, C2 bt uty mr sy every member that is ill.® Cf. § 328, 1. 


alllaaN 


VOCAB OLA RW 


WO var. *A wid be green, fresh; 


caus. sw:d make green. 
S* wtt (old wit) b 
Ra wit (0 wet) beget. 


JIS PGA b3g%, var. JB Zh 


Scsoc icey ° ° 
—_ Lok nat (written (a?) the morning- 


VR sata 


bark of the sun-god. 
Lok old Asal Dee SR msktt the 


evening-bark of f the sun-god. 


iY égz, be remiss, slack. he var. aor, r-pct (from iry-prt) 
| ntry (old ntrz) be divine. hereditary prince. 
beams shr overlay. eee Hcpy Hay, the Inundation- 
god ; inundation, high Nile. 


J fmm fff 44x (old Zan) be dazzling ; 
sthn make dazzling. 


{ J bA 26w cessation. 
ONS, mR ,2(3)mew splendour, brilliance. 
fabs zwew heir. 


bso var. if ind wall. 
jo} a irw form, nature. 


(Shy are duty. 


INN SF 


\F 


ita) is, R , 2¢gwt brightness. 


tls st-id pleasure, affection. 


le RAID var ff] Ste Power, per 


sonified as deity; a power. 


| [So ssmt horse. 


LY sdiwty (?) treasurer. 
Q =|] a {f\ sndyt apron, skirt. 
abbrev. 2 a Phty might, strength. ditt © sp (old ssf) light. 
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Exerc. XXV 


EXERCISE XxXXV 


(a) Reading lesson. 


Part of hymn to ke from the door-jamd of the tomb of 


the general, afterwards king, Haremhab ; end of Dyn. X VITI} 


NL Noa 
KYA DH—PI oe 
4s 
i a: ee 
AyD ea 
S42 Rote 
ASs) oH 
a leh SOS 
MW TFST—ONSR LS 
Wi=taty 


hile’ 


12 Jol 
oi 
Latha &, 8, 


Sasa lac 


Sa Sagi a hok 


IStAly fey slo} 


easmt} 
hl+SS 
KIS = 
mm PH Send Vo 
KUT aN Hots 


1 Brit. Mus. 552 (VIII, Pl. 27). 


™ For the 3rd pers. see § 509, I. 


dd mdw in r-pct Hr-m-hb, m3c-brw, 
dw3-f Re m whn-f, 
da-f : 
i()w ak hpr* re nb, 
mss sw tnw adwiyt, 
pr m ht mut-f, nn sbw.? 
iw nk itrty*® m ksw, 
di-sn nk i(?)w n won-k, 
sthivn-k* t3 m timw hew-k, 
atry ti m Shm imy pt, 
ntr mn, 
nsw (n)hh, 
nb ssp, 
hk: hddwt, 
hry nst-f m mskte,5 
7 hew m mendt,® 
hwn® ntry iwew (n)hh, 
wt" sw, 
ms sw asf. 
dw; tw psdt® ¢3(t), 
hnw nk psdt nds, 


dwisn tw m irw:k nfr. 


. + for . as often at this period. 


5 Lit. ‘the two rows’, i.e. the gods of Upper and Lower Egypt; see AZ. 44, 17 for the expression and JA 30, 27 


for explanation; see also the Sign-list under O 19, 20. 


4 The sign for #2 is here used simply for ¢. 


5 Mcendt ‘the bark of the dawn’ and ms&/t ‘the bark of the dusk’ are the names of the ships in which the sun was 
supposed to perform his day-journey from east to west and his night-journey from west to east respectively. /vdt here 


has borrowed the ending ¢¢ from msktt. 


6 Mixture of two different writings {Ss By and {+ ®. 
The Great Ennead consisted of Atum, Shu and Tphénis, Geb 


8 Psdt ‘ ennead’ or ‘ cycle of nine gods’, see § 260. 
and Nut, Osiris and Isis, Seth and Nephthys, 


7 The sign for 4yw seems superfluous. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘Words recited (lit. the saying of words) by the prince Haremhab, justified, 
when he adores Ré‘ at his rising; he says:—Praise to thee, who comest into 
existence every day, who givest birth to thyself every morning, who comest forth 
from the womb of thy mother without cessation. The two halves (of Egypt) come 
to thee doing obeisance (lit. in bowing), they give thee praise at thy rising, thou 
hast made dazzling the land through the splendour of thy body, being divine as the 
Power which is in heaven, the beneficent god, the king of eternity, the lord of light, 
the prince of brightness, who is on his seat in the Bark of the Dusk, great in (his) 
appearances in the Bark of the Dawn, divine stripling, heir of eternity, who begot 
his (own) self and bare his own self. The Great Ennead adores thee, the Little 
Ennead makes jubilation to thee; they adore thee in thy beautiful forms.’ 


() Translate into English: 


@) [af 8 TENS Fe RS eth le 
WSIS NPT SB Se | 2 hl hes 
(3) SAPS SB a aH SPOS tS doh, 
oe NS aba Kalls (Je 
@) NEVE NBS YB -AESRY ABT ULI 
|S © (DRIES >A BHO l— Sty 
StS OTe nee NIA Se 
) 2 poe Nnzgia2l © ljHsBlTnUS 


= (lie LWS<2 BAS bb 


1 Names of persons. 2 Title for a subordinate in some official class. 

(c) Write tn hieroglyphs : 

(1) He maketh green the earth more than a high (c#) Nile. (2) He did 
this with loving heart for his father Chnum. (3) It is not I who say it, it is 
Horus who says it. (4) All that is (use wzz) in my house, I have given it to 
thee. (5) May there be said to thee ‘Welcome, welcome’ in this thy house of 
the living! (6) Tribute which was brought to His Majesty in this year: 1056 
horses, 183 chariots wrought (§ 317) in gold. (7) Let (éz) him who has done it 
standup. (8) My statue was overlaid with gold, its apron with fine gold. It was 
His Majesty who caused it to be made. (9) Who will bring me these books ? 
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IE SS: OuN ip XV I 


SYNTAX OF THE PARTICIPLES AND OF THE SDMTY-FY FORM 


§ 375. Expression of the object and dative.—The active participles 
and the Sdmty-fy form may be followed, like the sd¢m-/ form, by such adjuncts as 
a direct object or a dative. 

Exx. [24)J——m Jad® smi ufr x h3b sw who reported well to him who 
sent him.? 

ls Sen td ir grt fGt(y)fy sw now as for him who shall lose it? 

Qe YRS it-f wd n-f idbwy his father who allotted to him the two lands.? 


wenn, p Maw 


Sn |, 2bf dd n-f st it is he who used to give it to him* 
Sm ST 8 G1, wb nb rdit(y)-f(y) wi t-hd pn every priest who shall 


give me this white bread.° 

These examples show that the dependent pronouns are used when the 
object is pronominal, and that the same rules of word-order apply as in any main 
clause (§§ 27. 66). 

Oss. If a pronominal object or dative follows the participle, and this is also 
qualified by the adjective ~b ‘every’, ‘all’, that adjective is usually placed after the 
entire phrase; if, however, both object and dative occur together, 74 may precede 
them. See the 2nd and 3rd examples in § 377, 2. 


§ 376. Extended use of the passive participles.—The passive is, by 
definition, a name given to verb-forms which treat the direct semantic object 
(i.e. the grammatical object of the active voice) * as a grammatical subject or 
nominative. It follows that any passive participle ought to be translatable, like 
any active participle, as a ‘who’-clause; and such is, of course, very frequently 
the case, exx. (| 4h mry ‘who is loved’, m}\ Ja 476 ‘who was sent’. But just 
as in English a person may be said, not only to be ‘sent’, but also to be ‘sent 
to’, so Egyptian may stretch the meaning of the passive participles in such 
a way that the antecedent (the word, implied or expressed, with which they 
agree) is no longer identical with the direct semantic object but with an indirect 
one, i.e. the case after some preposition. 

Exx. [2 Sj——("" saéw n-sn those who are reported to, lit. (those) reported 
to them.® ; 

Re > 2 sat drs a thing to be angry at, lit. (a thing) angered upon it.” 

Two points have to be noticed. First, this extended meaning of the passive 
enables passive participles to be formed from intransitive verbs like sd ‘be angry’, 
no less than from transitives like smi ‘report’. Second, Egyptian, unlike English, 
regularly employs a resumptive pronoun (z-sn, 4r-S, § 146). 
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1 Louvre C 174. 
Sim. Uf. iv. 767, 13; 
781, 4. 

2 Berl Ay. p 
258, 19. Sim. Mar. 
Albyd. ii. 30, 36. 

3 Urk. iv. 198. 

4 Peas. B 1, 85-6. 


5 Stut 1, 282. 


54 See § 297 for these 
grammatical terms. 


6 Bersh.i. 7. Sim. 
irrw nf, Berl. AZ, i. 
180, qu. § 357. 

7 Ork. iv. 1091, 3. 
Sim. intrans. vbs., 26. 
1091, 6; 415,12; 972, 
12; Pt.344.581; Peas. 
BY, 147. 


§ 376 


1 Cairo 20359. Sim. 
Hamm. 47, 10-1; 
Cairo 20538, ii. ¢ 12; 
Rifeh 4, 57. 

? Urk. iv. 269. Sim. 
2b. 546, 8. 


8 See Rev. ég-, 0, S. 
ii. 45. See, however, 
dd. e=—= 


4 Urk.iv. 415. Sim. 
2. 46,15; 2. Kah. 
35,28; Pt. 557; Stn. 
B 309; Cairo 20498, a 
5-6; Adm. p. 106, 


141-2; Leb. 100; 


268, 
6 M.u. K. 3, 5-6. 
™ P. Kah, 29, 15. 


8 Sim, Szut 1, 296; 


Westc. 12,3; Pt. 282. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Had English employed a resumptive pronoun, nothing could have prevented 
a still further extension of this construction, so that the pronoun would refer, not 
merely to indirect semantic objects, but even to persons and things still more 
remotely involved; from ‘a person confided in him’ (instead of ‘a person 
confided in’), it would have been no far cry to ‘a person confided in his judge- 
ment’, i.e. a person in whose judgement one confides. Egyptian, since it 
regularly employs a resumptive pronoun, has been able to take this step. 

Exx. 2am Qn ss Slee prrw hw hr serf by whose will one comes 
and goes, lit. (one who is) gone up and come down habitually under his will. 

{TPYINe LL cw m irt-nf not over all whose actions one rejoices, lit. 
one habitually rejoiced at all that he has done.? For irt-2-f see § 382. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Egyptian than such complex constructions 
with the passive participle. The student will find them easy enough to cope 
with if he will make a practice of looking for the resumptive pronoun first of all, 
and then translating the phrase in which it occurs in such a way that the 
resumptive pronoun appears as an English relative. For example, 47 sGrf 
‘under his will’ is transformed into ‘under whose will’. Next, the Egyptian 
passive participle must be turned into an English active verb; and since the 
Egyptian has not indicated the doer, the English must insert ‘one’ or ‘ people’ 
as a quite indefinite subject; prrw 4::w is therefore rendered ‘one goes and 
Thus is obtained the complete rendering ‘under whose will one goes 
or more idiomatically, ‘by whose will one comes and goes’. 


comes’. 
and comes’, 


§377. The retained object after the passive participles.*—1. English, 
because it uses the phrases ‘to find fault with’, ‘to think much of’, can also say 
‘he was found fault with’, ‘she was thought much of’. This retention of the 
direct object’ is exceedingly common with the Egyptian passive participles. 

Exx, Si" mm ],2, dd(w) wf nbw n hswt to whom the gold of favour was 
repeatedly given, lit. (one) given to him the gold of favour.‘ 

tye Bo Bie lS, inmy-rn-f rmt iry un rgs-sn list of people in 
whose presence this was done, lit. done this in their presence.® 

Go to the place where thy fair ones are, 7 44,7, 7 Ja OT 
Wet? VS fs 8 NT, 2 rdyt ntiw r sny-sn, sntr wid r httwt-sn (women) upon 
whose hair myrrh, and upon whose shoulders fresh incense has been placed.® 

RUSBY 22 vdy br im n 62k im that concerning which a charge 
was given (lit. given a charge therein) to this thy servant." 

Note that the resumptive pronoun is regularly employed; in the last 
instance, however, zm ‘therein’ serves as a substitute for #-+suffix.2 Observe 
further that in all the above examples, unlike those quoted in § 376, the passive 
voice can be kept in translation, the retained direct object* becoming its subject. 
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SYNTAX OF ‘THE PASSIVE PARTICIPLES 


Here belongs the formula QB. ddw n-f, f. N= || dat n-s ‘called’, lit. ‘ said 
to him (her)’, by which secondary personal names are introduced. 

Ex. fie Be 41 TB Une ddw n-f Tw-snb Entef who is called Yewsonb.! 

In introducing such names the sdm:f form dd: tw is occasionally used in place 
of the passive participle.? 


2. When the retained object is a personal pronoun, the dependent pronoun 
is used, as after the active participles (§ 375) and after the sd:fand sdm-n-f forms. 

Exx. ua RJ Ad =| tx-m-2 2:6 wi rs 1 had done what I had been sent 
for, lit. (that) sent me for it.* 

J=25191$3255° 9 ir grit sdd sw nb hrf re nb but as to everyone 
over whom it (this spell) is read every day.* Lit. every read-it-over-him. 

So Shak eho lh nif & chew r sw nb nf sw he assigns boats in 
respect of everyone to whom they have to be assigned.’ Lit. every assigned-it- 
to-him. 

A weakening of usage is, however, occasionally found in the case of the 2nd 
and 3rd pers. sing., suffixes being employed instead of the dependent pronouns. 

Exx. QJ 2 Ato U\\ ™ bw gn iny-k im in this place from which thou wast 
brought, lit. brought thou thence.® 

Qe PobfllQar ttt pw msy-t nf, this thy father to whom thou wast 
born.7 

One may perhaps compare the substitution of these same suffixes for 
dependent pronouns after u¢¢; see above § 223, end. 


Ops. Compare further the use of the suffixes as subject of the passive Sdm-f 
form, below § 421. 


§ 378. Omission of the resumptive pronoun.—The replacement of 
m-+suffix by the adverb im was noted in § 377, 1. So too after the relative 
forms, below § 385. 

The name of a reigning Pharaoh is often accompanied by the phrase 
AY. ai en§, f. ho adit eng. This must be considered as a shortening of rdy nf 
en ‘to whom life is given’ or perhaps rather of rdy cn§-f ‘given that he live’. 
English can similarly shorten to ‘given life’ its equivalent of the Egyptian phrase. 

The present opportunity must be taken to allude to the use of A, f. \o?, 
as well as the old perfectives 2 cnG(w), 2) enG-ti (2nd m. sing.), etc. (§ 313) as 
object after the verb #vi ‘make’. This use is frequent at the conclusion of 
dedicatory inscriptions in the temples. 

Exx. 22'S ir-f «n}(w) dt, may he make ‘he-lives-eternally ’.* 

— 4-2 irk eng-ti dt, mayst thou make ‘ thou-livest-eternally ’.° 

= \¥ ir-f di eng, may he make ‘ given-life’.!° 
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§ 377, 1 


IEP LKGhs Ants. 
Sim. Cairo 20213, 6. 
9; Vienna 57; Louvre 
C72; fem., P. Kah. 
12, 8. 

2 Ex. Urs. iv. 32, 
12 (da.tw nf); Cairo 
20141, 42 (tw dd-tw 
rf). 

5 Leyd. V 88, 10-1. 
Sim. Westc. 12,3, qu.§ 
369,2; Pt. 282. 623; 
Cat. d. Mon. i. p. 89, 
no. 76; Urk. iv. 1108, 
12; I109, 7. 


4 Urk. v. 96. 


5 Urk, iv. 1116. 


6 BUDGE, p. 124, 
3-4- 


MEAG Aa aT sOs 
Sim. 3rd_pers., 4Z. 
47, 122, 


8 Urk. iv. 871, 12; 
873, 11. Fem. exx., 
tb. 214, 3; 296, 7; 
334, 12. 

9 Urk. iv. 214, 9; 
569, 43 570,10; 864, 
6. Fem. exx., 5. 358, 
10}; 375, 10. 

10 Petr. Adbyd. ii. 
28; Urk, iv. 340, 15; 
584, 12; 696, 6. Fem. 
exx., #6, 312,16; 340, 
8; 343, 3. Var: ir f 
nf di (nh, Kopt, 10, 
1; Urk. iv. 881, 13; 
see also #0. 43, 16, 
where word-order 
shows that the dative 
refers to the god, see 
below § 507, 1. 


§ 379 


IHG 1s Dae Vole 
P. Kah, 11, 22; Urk, 
iv. 689, 17. 

2 Urk. iv.972. Sim. 
Hamm. 191, 5, qu. 
§ 369, 2. 


8 Cairo 20543, @ 6- 
7. Sim. Stnaz 28. 35. 
713; Urk. iv. 994, 16. 
See too below, n. 11. 

‘ Urk.iv. 68. Sim. 
Stnat 27; Louvre C 1, 
7 (ssw). 

5 Westc. 4, 11-2. 


6 Cairo 20540. Sim. 
26. 20430; BH.i. 7,3. 


7 Cairo 20501 and 
passim. Sim. Peas. 
Bt, 21 (shzy-2); 118 
(sky-k) ; 236 (ixy-h). 

8 Louvre C1, 4. 
Sim. Siut 1, 267 
(mrrt-f). 


® Cairo 20501. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 19, 143 153, 
9; IOIT, 10. 


10 PIEHL, /H.i. 143. 
Sim. Brit. Mus. 43. 


Var. ms + direct 
genitive, Dyn. XI, 
POL. § 71. 

12 Acht. p. 32. N+ 
suffix, P. Kah, 11, 22; 
ft, 623. 

18 Cf, however, int 
nf ‘brought to him’ 
qu. p. 279, n. 28, 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 379. The semantic subject after the passive participles.—1. There 
are several ways in which the semantic subject, i.e. the performer of the action 
of the verb as actively conceived, can be expressed after the passive participles. 
It is sometimes expressed, as after other passives and after the infinitive, in the 
form of an agent, i.e. with the help of the preposition zz (§ 39, end). 

Exx. utSeol) 7 Cl} detyd dwt iryt rf in sn-f Sth the evils done 
to him by his brother Seth. 

DPUSACIT? Sl —-sBlS nhhw nf snb eng in rmtt nbt one for whom 
health and life are prayed for by all people.? 

2. The same meaning can, however, be conveyed by the azvect genztive. 

Exx. SRV Fe VMI KA SoS ink mry nbt-f, hsy-s m hrt-hrw nt re nb 
I am one beloved of (07 by) his mistress and praised of (or by) her in the course 
of each day.® 

RERYLY mrrw néb-f one beloved of his lord.‘ 

aN 7 Bh Jw iryt kry-26(t) that done by (lit. of) the lector-priest.° 

J beffete tS aS) eh = Gt nbt nfrt webt ddt pt, kmst t3,innt Hepy 
all nee good and pure, given of heaven, created of earth, brought by (lit. of) 
the inundation.£ A common formula. 

Here belong the examples where the semantic subject after the passive 
participle is expressed by a sufjix-pronoun. We have frequently had occasion 
to point out that the relation of the suffix-pronouns to the words which they 
follow is that of the direct genitive. 

Exx. Qe W| lq s7-f mry-f his son who is beloved of him.’ 

= a 

3. An ambiguity arises when the semantic subject is introduced by 2. 

Ex. S dm AMT femry x it-f, hsy n mwtf beloved by his father, 
praised by his mother.? 


S irr hsst-sn nbt doing all that is praised of them.® 


It is not clear whether x here is to be regarded as the preposition or as the 
genitival adjective. Feminine instances like jlo" [Xj 4sy¢ ut Ht-hr ‘ praised of 
Hathor’?° show that the genitival adjective may really be used to introduce the 
agent. On the other hand, we have seen (§ 361, under jae zm.) that ir a 
‘engendered by’ and ms ‘born to’ (lit. ‘borne to’) make as feminines “& irt n 
and {| © ms¢ with the preposition 7.1! Possibly the use of the preposition x to 
introduce the agent entailed certain changes in the passive participle, producing 
the §dmw-n-f relative form to be described below. On the other hand, texts exist 
where ff) asy 2 ‘born to’ (a father) stand side by side with {ms ” (or ms-1) 
‘borne to’, ‘by’, (the mother),!* showing that the full form could be retained 
if the preposition z had a function other than that of introducing the agent." 
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i.e. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR § 380 


THE RELATIVE FORMS 


§ 380. It was seen in § 353 that the Egyptian participles may nearly always 
be translated into English by what can be described briefly as ‘who’-clauses, 
i.e. relative clauses in which the subject is zdentical with the antecedent. We 
have now to consider a class of verb-forms best translated by relative clauses in 
which there is an expressed subject afferent from the antecedent. Where these 
verb-forms occur, the relative word in the English rendering appears as ‘whom’, 
‘whose’, ‘where’, and so forth, only not as the nominative ‘who’ or ‘which’. Two 
typical examples may serve as a concrete basis for the discussion to follow: 

LY > > Al sdmw n-f sdmw one to whom (lit. to him) judges listen.' 

DD) = Be So Amst-n b:w ‘Twnw nfr-s one whose beauty (lit. her beauty) 
the souls of Heliopolis created.? 

The verb-forms here in question are known as the relative forms? and 
at first sight seem peculiar to Egyptian. When the antecedent is masculine, 
they are often outwardly indistinguishable from the narrative sdm-f and sdm-n-f 
forms, though fuller writings showing a gender-ending -w (in one case -y) indicate 
their independent existence as distinct verb-forms. When the antecedent is 
feminine, the gender-ending -¢ is written after the stem to agree with the 
antecedent. Thus from the immutable verbs we have the forms 


with nominal subject the writing 2}\$ sdmw is not rare. 
f. oS. sdmt-f, much more rarely written o{\ | + or even 2} ~. 
m. 2. sdm(w)-n-f, only rarely written with -w o\\ So” sdmw-n-f. 

i 2\\e~ sdmt-wf. 

If the verb-stem has a determinative, the gender-ending precedes the deter- 
minative, except in the unusual feminine forms with ] or }4, ex. }{[4h), where 
the analogy of the old perfective has evidently influenced the writing. 

Thus, so far as the immutable verbs are concerned, only two varieties of 
relative form can be detected, one resembling narrative Sdm-n-f and the other 


| m. 2\\~ sdm(w)-f, very seldom written with -w when the subject is a suffix ; 


resembling narrative s¢m-f. The mutable verbs show that the latter comprises 
at least two forms, one with gemination and the other without. Taking now 
mri ‘love’ as type-verb and quoting only the forms with nominal subject, we 
obtain :— 

Imperfective relative form: m. S$} mrrw, also written Sh; f. S~ fh mrrt. 


Perfective relative form: m. 4) mr, also written {4h mry; f. SA mrt, 
also written =4)}], =4). 

The Sdmw-n/f relative form’: m. Sho mr(w)-n, rarely written SPBdhm— ; 
f. Soghum mrton, 
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1 BH. i. 26, 155-6. 


2 Urk. iv. 361. 


>See Verbum ii. 
§§ 737 foll.; Rev. eg. 
n. S., ii. 42 foll. ; AZ. 
54, 98-103; 59, 65; 
Some Aspects, 7. 


4 Jn the ist ed. 
called‘ perfective rela- 
tive form’, a name 
now transferred to the 
foregoing form. The 
name here preferred 
stresses the close re- 
lationship to the ‘nar- 
ralive’ Sdm-.n.f form 


of §§ 67. 412 ff. 


§ 380 


® See GuNN, Stud. 
Cuvir 

oa By CLeERE, still 
tunpublished. 

o See below, §§ 387, 
2; 389, 2. 


1 P, Kah. 5,8. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 618, 11, que 
§ 386, I. 


2 Tkhern. 9. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 353, 12. 


8 P. Kah, 12, 9. 


4 Siut 1,280. Sim. 
26. 292.295; Pt. 146; 
Ore. iv. 1107, 11. 

5 Sh. S. 46. Sim. 
Siut 1, 298, qu. § 
389, 2. 


SUB 7i.elem 25a is 
Sim. Siz. B 148. 162 ; 
Urk. iv. 684, 14; 734, 
143 743, 53 780, 53 
fem., 2b, iv. 1071, 8; 


1074, 3; Brit. Mus. 
614, 10; P. Kah. 12, 
9, qu. § 381. 


7 Stut1t, 266. Sim. 
Sin. B213. 


8 Sinai 139, 6-7. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


In the first edition of this work the perf. relative form was called the ‘ pros- 
pective relative’,° since it often looks forward to action lying in the future. A 
recent discovery shows that in the early M. K. this form, or one not clearly 
distinguishable from it, often referred to fasé¢ action, though later superseded in 
that function by the sdmw-nf relative form. Thus the non-geminating relative 
form without 2 is completely parallel in its functions to the ‘narrative’ perf. 
sdm-f (8 447, 449) and the name ‘perfective’ is altogether appropriate. 


§ 381. The relative forms as epithets or as nouns.—Like the 
participles (§ 353), the relative forms can be used either with or without an 
expressed antecedent, i.e. either as epithets or as nouns. See below, passim. 

When the relative form is used as a noun, it may be qualified by the adjective 
26 ‘all’, ‘every’, ‘any’. 

Exx. SRA TalV ARE 4 sy br ssnt-s nbt m 28r fumigate her 
over anything which she smells as roast.! 

TUE S14 ir-wk mi wdt-n nbt hmi thou hast done according to all 
that My Majesty commanded.” 

i 8 LS rdit-n-f ni nbt all that he gave to me.$ 
after the dative 7-2, see above § 375, Oss. 


For the position of 2d¢ 


§ 882. The relative forms with direct semantic object identical 
with the antecedent.—In this case (true ‘whom’-clauses) xo resumptive 
pronoun is ever used. 

Exx. &T A helS=hoFR oi Gb 4t nbt ddt sr nb nds nb r hwt-ntr anything 
which any official or any commoner places in the temple.‘ 

seit BN, 8 ¢ 72 ati mri in order to find out what I could put in my 
mouth.® 

non We em (Hi SBA tn(w)-n-f but mrt-f whom he distinguished among his 
servants.® 

It is extremely significant that Egyptian does not here write ddt¢ st sv, ditt 
st and ¢n(w):n-f sw. This absence of the dependent pronoun as object has 
a remarkable consequence, namely that in the case of the imperf. and perf. 
relative forms (see the first two examples above) it would be equally possible to 
regard the verb-form as a passive participle followed by a direct genitive (above, 
§ 379, 2). This becomes still clearer when no adverbial phrase is appended. 

Exx. SBS) 24) ev-n-(é) mrrt rmt, hsst ntrw 1 did what men 
love and what the gods praise.’ 
praised of the gods. 

(SsV—Beodar—|llyh tw seat dkw iry-i 1 determined the work 
I was going to do; or, the work to be done (§ 371) by me.® 


Or, | did what is loved of men and what is 
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THE RELATIVE FORMS 


It is obvious that, in particular, the first of these two examples is inseparable, 
as regards its construction, from \__ $< mrrw néb-f ‘one beloved of his lord’ 
quoted in § 379, 2 as an example of the imperf. pass. part.+direct genitive as 
subject’. In other words, we begin to see that the relative forms originated in an 
extension of the use of the passive participles. 


§ 383. The relative forms with direct semantic object different 
from the antecedent.—In this case the direct objects has naturally to be 
inserted as grammatical object of the relative form, and, if pronominal, is 
represented by a dependent pronoun. 
narrative verb-forms. 

Exx. \el Kod of — Bh AO HT MIA eet tw nt Re fost f Mit 
im:s that balance of Ré¢ in which he weighs Right. 

RETID EZ | 22 Ad-k sw hr-s that for which thou punishest him.? 
masculine gender of 4d(w)-& see above § 111. 

YT dV DAH bssw nb-f smwt-f whose goings his lord praises.® 
whose lord praises his goings. 

Imo be KH Se shnt-n mngwf st-f whose efficiency advanced his 
position.* 

3 Wg DL rdi-n tr-f rp-tw-f whom his pen caused to be known.> Or, 
whose pen caused him to be known. 


The word-order is the same as after the 


For the 


Or, 


NY Gs a pe coe i aprt usw nde... 0... rdit-n-f iry-(é) 
ms ipt every private department of the king....... for which he caused me 


to do business.® 

The article Fm FPLC Bo See KS dan nd (0.w.s.): ink radii ir-tw-f wk 
of which (my) lord (I. p. h.) said: I will cause it to be made for thee.’ 

The important point to be observed here is that the English relative pronoun 
(‘in which’, ‘for which’, ‘whose’, etc.) is represented in Egyptian by a resumptive 
pronoun. Save for the presence of the semantic subject and, in the sdmw-n-f 
relative form, of the -z which introduces it, these examples show a very close 
parallelism to the examples of the passive participle quoted above in § 377. 


§ 384. The relative forms from intransitive verbs.—Again, with 
intransitive verbs a resumptive pronoun must be used to represent the English 
relative pronoun, and may be, for example, a suffix-pronoun after a preposition 
or a genitive following a noun. 

Exx. {So 2,7 AAS 2c af knmmt m Twnw at whom the sun-people 
rejoice in Heliopolis.® 

£\ Wee) A 2 wet it-n-f hr-s the road on which it (the statue) came.° 


PAHSAISSCALDY.R smw bw nb m swf in whose shadow everyone walks.'° 
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7 LING TIE dey Bae 
Sim. Quis. Sagg. 
1906-7, p. 32, xii. 3. 

2 Ork. iv. 1090, 14. 


$ Louvre C 1, 8-9. 
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iv. 350, 9; 807, 12. 

10 Cairo 20539, i. 4 
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5, qu. § 389, 1; ERM. 
Hymn.1,2; Urk. iv. 
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on § 384; Coffin 7exts 
iii. 324, g-/. 


——P® See 


§ 384 


1 Sin. B 144-5. 
Sim. 4. 267. 


NZD: 1, 10. 


8 Tkhern. 4. 


4 Urk. iv. 750. Sim. 
Adm.8,1(tm-n-f m3?). 


5 Sin. B158. Sim. 
Turin 1447, 8; BUDGE, 


P- 129, 9-10. 
6 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 2. With the 


meaning ‘wherewith’, 
QuiB. Sagg. 1906-7, 
P. 32, xii. 3- 


7 BUDGE, p. 150, 
12, Sim. P. Kah. 6, 
a1; Lac. ZR. 83, 25. 


Add. for 
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theory. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Note that these examples closely resemble the passive participles quoted in 
§ 376; the only difference, indeed, so far as the imperfective relative form is 
concerned, is that the semantic subject is here expressed. 


§ 385. Omission of the resumptive pronoun.—We saw in § 382 that 
the resumptive pronoun is regularly absent when the direct semantic object is 
identical with the antecedent (‘whom ’-clauses). It may, however, happen that 
the direct object® of the relative form is a dependent verb (S¢m-f or infinitive) 
and that it is the direct object* of this dependent verb which is identical with the 
antecedent. In such cases the resumptive pronoun is sometimes used for the 
sake of clearness. : 

Exx. oo Le BIL feta f irt st ri, ir-wi st rf what he had 
planned to do (lit. to do it) to me, I did it to him. 

eee 1S I$ Seek ink pw mrrw ntr scnk-f wi it is 1 whom the god 
wishes to preserve, lit. that he should preserve me.? In this instance the Ist 
pers. 72 is illogically and exceptionally substituted for sz. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the resumptive pronoun is omitted. 

Exx. {QS US Fela Nm ln, em di-nf int hm i m-Gnt Ti-sty the gold 
which he had caused My Majesty to bring out of Nubia.? zz here is an active 
sdf form (§ 448). 

yar wat-n-f irt what he had commanded to be done, lit. to do.‘ 

Elsewhere the absence of the resumptive pronoun is common only in 
association with |§\ zm in its various meanings; so too after the passive 
participles, § 378. 

Exx. Je3s—°Vsh | \ bw wrsw id-2 im the place where my heart dwelleth.® 

Sap Nr OP PAIK 2ipt dfew mrrt sw wnm im the offerings 
whereof the spirits love to eat.® 


In this connection we must note an apparent ellipse of the infinitive wax 
‘to be’ after mr(z) ‘love’, ‘wish’. 


Ex, =J SCN\aBI WK x dw nd mry-i im to any place where I may wish 
to be.? 


§ 386. Origin of the relative forms.*—1. Throughout our account of 
the uses of the relative forms (§§ 381-385), the close analogy to similar uses of 
the passive participles (§§ 353. 376-378) has everywhere been apparent. Indeed, 
in the case of the imperfective and the perfective relative forms, the distinction 
is apt to disappear altogether; it does not matter whether we explain mrrw in 
NEBL mrrw nbf ‘one beloved of his lord’, ‘one whom his lord loves’ 
(§ 379, 2) as imperfective relative form, or whether we regard it as an imperfective 
passive participle with the semantic subject 7é-:f in the form of a direct genitive. 
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So, too, more complex constructions of the imperfective passive participle may be 
considered as imperfective relative forms from which subject’ has been omitted 
as unessential; da(w) uf ndbw n hswt (§ 377, 1, first example) needs. only the 
insertion of ~d-f to turn it into a typical example of the imperfective relative 
form: dd(w) n-f nb-f nbw n hswt ‘one to whom his master repeatedly gave the 
gold of favour’.° It thus seems evident that the relative forms are simply an 
extension of the passive participles. Whereas English can only retain the 
direct semantic object (‘the boy found fault with’), Egyptian feels no difficulty 
in the simultaneous retention of the semantic subject (‘the boy found-of-his- 
father-fault-with-him ’), and thus obtains an exceedingly compact method of 
‘ producing the equivalent of an English relative clause (‘the boy whom his 
father finds fault with’). 

This explanation of the relative forms is confirmed by the absence of the 
resumptive pronoun when that pronoun would be the direct object of the relative 
form (§ 382); the reason why Egyptian does not say *mrrw sw nb-f ‘one whom 
his lord loves’ is because mrvrw is, in its origin, a passive participle which has 
inherent in itself the direct semantic object (§ 376, beginning); ‘one who is 
beloved’ is not *mrrw sw, but simply mrrw. This point is the corner-stone of 
the theory of the relative forms here maintained. 

There are, however, some good reasons why the relative forms should be 
classified apart from the passive participles in which they originated. The 
semantic subject in mrrw 2b-f had to be explained (§ 379, 2) as a direct genitive. 
But we saw (§ 85) that it is almost impossible to separate a direct genitive from 
its noun, whereas the subject of the relative form may be readily separated from 
it in accordance with the rules of word-order given in §§ 27. 66. 

Exx. =~ DU mrrt nb ki all that my soul desires.? 

bef SEB Dir dat ni nb-i what is (it) that my lord says to me? ? 

ST TT wp are lot bt nbt nfrt nt T3-ntr h2bt sn hmtdt) rs 
every good thing of the Divine Land for which (Thy) Majesty sends them.® 

It seems clear that these final extensions of the use of the passive participles 
can only have come about when the semantic subject had ceased to be felt as 
a direct genitive, and was now, though doubtless not fully consciously, regarded 
as a nominative, or as on a par with other nominatives. But this is only another 
way of saying that these involved constructions with the passive participle had 
come at last to be felt to contain a quasi-narrative acézve form, having a nominative‘ 
as subject’ and an accusative as direct object’; compare above § 301, Oss. 2. It 
is at the precise moment when the verb-forms in question were first felt as 
actives instead of as passives that the relative forms became differentiated as 
separate grammatical entities from the passive participles. 
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° Ann. V. 248 gives 
a var. of the ex. qu. 
p. 299, nD. I with fp3t 
in place of fe34.f. Cf. 
also the varr. without 
ntr qu. in GUNN’S 
Appendix on c#G¢ nr 
im, Stud. p. 32. 


1 Urk. iv. 618. 


2 Sin. B 261. Sim. 
BH. i. 26, 155-6, qu. 
§ 380. 


3 Urk. iv. 346. 


4 See § 83, OBS. 
for this convenient, 
though not - strictly 
scientific, | termino- 
logy. 


§ 386, 2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Leyd. V 88, 9. 


2 P. Kah. 12, 8 
Sim. 7b. 11; Ur. iv. 
862, 6. 13. 


3 The matter is not 
wholly clear, and in 
this book the trans- 
literations _vacillate 
between 77-#,#s-m2and 
ir n, msn. See (e.g.) 
p- 296. 


2. This conclusion is borne out by the sdmw-n-f relative form, which we 
must take to have originated in the perfective passive participle followed by the 
preposition 2 ‘to’, ‘for’ (§ 379, 3); for example, grw Sdmw n-f would mean 
literally ‘the voice heard to him’, and this would subsequently be felt as active 
just as the Low Latin ego hadbeo factum, containing a passive participle, becomes 
the active French tense 7’az fazt. Note that it is the less common type of 
perfective passive participle having the ending -w even in the jae nf. (§ 361) 
which lies at the base of the sdmw-n/ relative form, and perhaps this had 
undergone some shortening, seeing that the ending -w is so rarely shown. At 
all events the preposition has in course of time become detached from its noun 
and, in cases where the word-order demands, cleaves closely to the verb-form. 

Exx. Ule OO BLINN tpt tn rdit-n w(t) hf ims this mission 
wherein His Majesty placed me.! 

Be Wa? XE NU RY SR Gt nde rdiw-n mi py it sn all the things which 
my brother gave to me.?_ For the masc. relative form here see § 511, 2. 

It seems hardly likely that the preposition could have become detached 
from its noun so long as it preserved intact its prepositional value ‘to’. Its 
detachment may, therefore, serve as evidence that the verb-form was by this 
time no longer felt as a passive participle, but rather was interpreted, in 
combination with the element -, as the quasi-narrative active form which we 
call the sdmw-n-f relative form. 

The decisive proof of the correctness of this view lies, however, in the quite 
obvious parallelism of the relative forms to the narrative Sdm:f and sdm-n-f 
forms, the former possessing at least two varieties corresponding respectively to 
the imperfective and perfective relatives. The active force of the two narrative 
forms in question is of course undoubted, and this is enough to enable us to 
ascribe active force also to the corresponding relative forms, although it remains 
true and certain that these last were derived from passive participles. For 
further details see below § 387 and, for the relation to the narrative forms, 
below § 411. This last argument will be better appreciated when the student 
has mastered the contents of the next two Lessons. 

The question now arises as to where the boundary-line between passive 
participle and relative form is to be set. A necessary condition for every relative 
form is the presence of the semantic subject. Cases like mrrw nd-f are perhaps 
best classified as passive participle + direct genitive (§ 379, 2) ;.on the other hand, 
we have inclined to take the iv-, ms-m expressing parentage as relative forms 
(p. 279). But when a clause-like appearance is given to the whole phrase by any 
addition, whether direct object’ or an adverbial phrase, then it is doubtless best 
to treat the verb-form as a relative form. So too when wé ‘every’, ‘all’ separates 
the verb-form from its subject’, as in the examples quoted § 381. 
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Oss. For the origin of the narrative ‘dm-nx-f form see below § 411, 2, where 
further considerations bearing upon the origin of the corresponding relative form will 
be found. For the secondary separation of the agential z in Egyptian from the noun 
governed by it, compare the Greek verbs compounded with prepositions like xarnyopeiv. 
Another evidence of the origin of the s‘dm(w)-n-f relative in the perf. pass. part. is 
afforded by the construction sit pw ir(w)-n-f, the passive of which is Smt pw iry 
(below § 392); from this it seems likely that zv(w)-#-f is merely the perf. pass. part. 
iry slightly changed and with the agential phrase 2-f added to it. 


§ 887. The writing of the relative forms.—We have just seen that 
the boundary-line between the relative forms and the passive participles is 
precarious and shifting. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to do more than 
supplement the sections already devoted to the originating passive participles. 


1. Imperfective relative form. Generally speaking, the forms are those 
of the imperf. pass. part. (§ 358). Note, however, that the m. ending -w is very 
seldom written before the suffixes; exceptions are {73° ddw-tn ‘which you 
give’;1 |lje\\ S=_ sGew-tn ‘which you remember’? As regards the feminine, all 
writings with } or jl instead of mere q -¢ must in mutable verbs*™ be assigned to 
the perfective relative form, since these endings are never found in company with 
the gemination. As in the participles, the plur. strokes sometimes accompany 
feminines used as neuters, ex. \__,7, mrr¢ ‘what (X) loves’; the plurals 
themselves are indistinguishable from the singulars. 

2-it. Beside usual forms like \} ddw,* =) ddz,> occurs, as a great rarity, 
a form with prothetic z (§ 272), ex. (=| iddw.° For ist pers. sing. we have an 
example written VS x8 ddw-y.? 

2ae gem. Forms from ‘be’ are &” & wunw,? &”* wnn-tn? 

jae inf. Only geminating forms occur, since forms without gemination are to 
be assigned to the perfective relative form, see below under 2, Exx. {>} £ecw 
‘(at) which rejoice’ ;}° —R Ao, fvef ‘(in) which he weighs ’.™ 

anom. ‘Give’ has ‘= ddw-tn (see above) and ‘bring’ == innt (fem.),” 
i.e. forms in both cases identical with the imperf. pass. part. ‘Come’ shows 
forms from both the -2 and the -w stem, exx. \)® iyw," f. J4 i#* and aS 
tww,' var. AY iw. 

2. Perfective relative form.'’ This form is clearly differentiated from 
the imperf. rel. form by the absence of gemination in the mutable verbs, and 
from the sdmw-n-f rel. forrn by the absence of the formative -z. Like the latter 
it is probably derived from the perf. pass. participle. The outstanding problem 
with regard to it is whether it should be sub-divided into two distinct relative 
forms, one with fast reference,” the other with future or prospective reference.'* 
The M. K. examples with fast reference show no special ending for m. seng., 
though two isolated instances from outside our period '* justify us in assuming 
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§ 386 


1 Stut 1,276; ddw- 
sn, tb, 289, 292. 298. 

2 Turin 1447. Sim. 
m. plur., ddw:in, Urk. 
iv, 651, 8. 


= ** For this qualifi- 


cation see Add. 


8 Urk. iv. 750, 4. 

4 Peas. BI, 19. 

5 Sin. B 261. 

& Sebekn. 3. 

7 SPIEG.-PORTN. i. 
4,17. 

8 Sin. B44. 

® Turin 1447 

10 Cairo 20498, 23, 
qu. § 384. 

ELA adie a7 as 
qu. § 383. 

SDT od Or EXON (ey 

18 Cairo 20539, i. 6 
15. 

14 Brit. Mus. 581, 
horiz. 6. 

1S Stut 1, 234. 

16 Louvre C 1, 6; 


Hamm. 113,53 UOrk. 
iv. 17, 1. 


17 See above, p. 298, 
n. Oa. 


18 See GUNN, Stud. 
chats 

188 Py. 1544 (wnw- 
hk); Haremhab 29 
(wnw-tw). 


§ 387, 2 


° Formerly called 
‘prospective relative 
form’, see above, p. 
298, top. LEF. Gr. § 
483 shares GUNN’s 
view of these endings. 

% Ddyi, P. Kah. 
36, 243 ddy.k, Lac. 
DiRT sey Aty CStCn Oy 
8; smy-7, BunGE, p. 
366, 14; Gndy-k, 2b. 
p- 265, 15. 

IP Sait O84 suly 
2 = GUNN, Stud. p. 
15, no. gt; Mel. 1, 
2; Ork. iv. 1195, 8. 
Perhaps r r&ti of § 
178 is to be taken as 
‘sothat... mayknow’, 
see GUNN, Stud. 15; 
LEF. Gr. § 486. 

2 Urk. iv. 162, 8. 
Sim. 26. 96, 16 iti, 
26. 162, 8; Adm, 3, 7. 

2a See further Add. 
to p. 303, n. 2a. 


eb iS 00S. mab O. 
Sim. 26.126; Rec. 14, 
35; before nom. subj. 
wnt, Sin. B 215. 


3 Urk.v. 4, 10. 

RP Kaha tCs 

5 Leb. 51. 

6 Urk. iv. 85, 1. 

6@ VANDIER, Mo- 
‘alla, Ankhtzf,, iv. 23. 

7 Ork, iv. 834, 12. 
Sim. 2. 1103, 16; 
1108, 15; Adm. 3, 7. 
13. 

7 VANDIER, Mo- 
‘alla, Ankhizf, ii. c 1. 
7 Abyd. iii, 29. 

YF COS TE 
§ 382. Sim. P. Kah. 
27,9. 


9 Urk. iv. 484, II. 
10 Urk. iv. 202, 8. 
NP. Kah, 12,8, que 


§ 386, 2. 
12 Sk. S. 143. 


13 Urk, iv. 363, 13. 
Sim. S4.2f, Sin, B5t. 
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the unwritten presence of the ending -w; the f sezg. ending is o -¢. It has been 
maintained that the relative forms with prospective reference’ had a m. sing. 
ending | -y anda/f. seng. ending } or J -¢2, but the mz. sag. examples either are 
from mutable verbs where | may belong to the stem, or else are doubtfully 
prospective in meaning, and although a few indisputable early instances of /. seng. 
}4, ] occur, this writing grows much more frequent towards Dyn. XVIII, when 
there is a far greater chance that it may be a mere graphic variant of = -¢, due 
to the fact that original -é2 in other verb-forms, i.e. old perfective 2nd masc. and 
3rd fem. sing., had already been reduced to -¢ by loss of -2. It is certainly strange 
that such a form as ‘}q dati} should often have prospective meaning, no less 
than the jae znf. SS) mrti;? but the great improbability of -¢é instead of -¢ as fem. 
ending of a participle or relative form weights the scale heavily against this 
supposed peculiarity of the prospective meaning; see too a certain case of the 
writing -¢z for -¢ below § 409. 

Provisionally, then, the perfective relative is best regarded as a unity, though 
the possibility remains that if we had full knowledge of the vocalization, we might 
find it to conceal two sub-forms like the ‘narrative’ perf. s¢-f to which it is so 
closely parallel (§§ 447, 449). 

If the view taken above be correct, in the immutable verbs the perf. rel. form 
will be practically indistinguishable from the imperf.rel. Forms from mutable verbs: 

2ae gem. &~> wn-k ‘(in) which thou wast’. 

jae inf. Exx, SN) 4) mry-f ‘which he may wish’ ;* j}[4}[|_ #s-s ‘ which she 
may bear’;* 204 Gut ‘(on) which thou mayst alight’ ;> {94h]q 45-22 ‘ that 
which. 2 will praise’ ;* ~#\\> gmdé-(2) ‘ (something) that I found’.6* ‘Make’ 
is without 7, ex. 3 irtz ‘what I shall make’;? © ‘what .... had done’. 

gae inf. —1£\ Q cw2-(2) ‘whom I plundered ’.” 
anom. ‘Give’ shows the stem as ai, ex. ~~ dit-i ‘what I could put’.* 
3. The Sdmw-n-f relative form. This relative form, like (on our hypo- 
thesis) the perfective relative, is derived from the perf. pass. part. (§ 361); but 
whereas in the perfective relative the semantic subject appears as a direct genitive, 
here it is mediated by means of the preposition 7; see above § 386, 2. In agree- 
ment with this origin, the 2 follows any determinative which the verb-stem may 
have, while the gender endings precede. There is no gemination. 
m. sing. The m. ending -w is but rarely written; exx. [f¥ PP shew-2-(Z) 
which I uncovered’ ;* = ®"~ ivw-m-& ‘which thou hast made” ; 1° ~(@~m radiw-n 
‘which, ... gave’.” 

f. sing. The f. ends in = -¢, When the meaning is neuter, the plural strokes 
may be used, exx. © ,~ Bh ment ‘what I have seen’; {SP lL wdtn/f 
‘what he has commanded ’.#8 
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a-lit, Exx. eS\-—" Gm(w)-m-k ‘whom thou knowest not’;! —\o4¢}o" 
emt-n-f ‘what it has swallowed’? Such writings show that the basic perf. pass. 
part. is the non-geminating form, not the reduplicating form of § 360. 

2ae gem. OW... mtn ‘what....has seen’?! 

jae inf. Exx. PY gmt-nf ‘what he found’ ;> [1 pr(w)-2-f ‘ (from) 
whom he has gone forth’. So too év-m and ms-n (above § 361) are to be taken 
as relative forms owing to the invariable absence of the -y characteristic of the 
perf. pass. part. in zae inf. ‘Make’ is almost always without 7, exx. — y} z7(w)-12;7 
a, irt-n;* but exceptionally we find = "I", trt-z-su.° For the writing zrw-z, 
see above under m. sing. ‘Take away’ shows 9} zd(w)-2-7.° 

gae inf. Exx. |= S* sh mdwt-wi ‘(concerning) which I have spoken’; 
Qe sntt-n ‘which ..... founded ’.! 

anom. ‘Give’ shows the stem as rai, exx. Y § rdi(w)-mi;}8  vdit-n; 14 
only rarely does it appear as di, ex. [\ ai(w)-2-f° ‘Come’ has only forms 
from 72, exx. A [""" zd(w)-n-su; 38 YAS ita f2" ‘Bring’ yields normally jy 
in(w)-m-é 518 f= ||" tnt-n-sn;° but abbreviated writings with one ~ sometimes 
occur, ex. fi» side by side with f" z-7.71 


§ 388. The supposed passive of the relative forms.”—The certain 
existence of these could be proved only if well authenticated cases with the m. 
ending -w or the f. ending -¢ were forthcoming. Exx. after Arw ‘the day on 
which.....’ possibly contain the simple narrative fdm-/ or Sdm-n-f form, see 
above p. 150, n. 1. + Exx. with the indef. pron. -¢w are hardly true passives ; ** 
in JA J Bmm Z| hil Aect-tw 2x sdm Grw-s she at hearing whose voice one rejoices ;*4 
the three parallel texts give the narrative Sdm-f form £cc-¢w; the writing with ¢ 
may well, therefore, be a mistake. Other examples that have been quoted * 
are late and perhaps illusory, though there is no inherent reason why a passive 
in ‘tw should not have been constructed for the relative forms when once their 


origin in passive participles was eclipsed or forgotten. 


§ 389. Tense-distinction in the relative forms.—The various relative 
forms closely follow in their meanings the distinctions associated with their 
originating passive participles. 

1. Imperfective relative form. This is used in reference to repeated or 
continuous action, whether in present or past, less certainly in future, time. 

Commonest of all are examples which must be translated by the English 
present, Many of these are either aphorisms or statements of custom. 

Exx. =| tt NSS tert iew n rmt bin m Gt nbi what old 


alll 


age does to men is evil in every respect (lit. thing).”° 
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§ 387, 3 


1 Urk, iv. 1090, 5. 

2 Brit. Mus. 566. 

3 Mar. Aéyd. ii. 29, 
8. Sim. S%..S. 143. 

4 No exx. from wuz 
have been found ; see 
now p. 306, n. 5d. 

5 BH. i. 25, 38-9. 

6 Ft. 630. 

' BH. i, 26, 200. 

8 Stut 1, 273. 

® Sen. B 28. 

BIT. i. 8, 19. 

MPLAC 220.1724. 35) 

13 Stat 4, 21. 

13 Stut 1, 287. 

14 Leyd. V 88, 9. 

18 [khern. 4. 

16 Westc. 11, 10. 
Sim. Peas. Br, 196. 
MEBcrshviel4, 5 

LURY BAY LAD 

19 Semnah Disp. 1, 
HS OEE 

20 Urk. iv. 780, 11; 
781, 1. 

21 Ork. iv. 780, 6. 


22 See Verbum ii. 
§ 786, with p. 468. 

EP UIE NGhiy BEY 
hrw mss.twf is sus- 
pect on account of the 
imperf. tense; for the 
absence of im cf. Pyr. 
606 ¢. 

23a With m. ending 
-w in obscure context, 
Haremhab 29 (wnws 
tw). 

24 Amarn. Vv. 27, 4. 

we AZ 44, Vile 


25 Pt, 20-1. Other 
exx., Peas. B1, 45. 
46, qu. § 391; Siutt, 
280; Urk. iv. 1154, 6. 


§ 389, 


1 Pt, 145-6. Sim. 
Sin. B158; Peas. Br, 
275; Urk. iv. 1107, 
IU, 


2 Sin. B 44-5. 


5 Urk.iv.993. Sim. 
Stut 1, 234. 247. 


4 Cairo 20541,-5. 


4* Certain O. E. exx. 
expressing futurity or 
a wish, Urk. i. 9, 11; 
67, 17 (rrw). 


5 Sin. B77. Sim. 
Stut 1, 298. 299. 


58 CLERE’S discov- 
ery, p. 298, n. Oa. 


5b Abyd. iii, 29; 
contrast th2-(2), Sdzt 
Il, 9. Sim. DuNH. 
No. 84 (s§-(2), 2he- 
(2)); Bersh. Il, p. 25 
(gmt). 

5° Vanp. Mo. iv. 
23; contrast ovt-n-(2), 
CL.=VAND. /p. If, /T. 
Sim. Leyd. V 4, 6. 


bd Sh. S.135. Sim. 
2b. 126 (wid); Rec. 
14, 35 (wk); before 
nom, subj. S72.B 215 
(wnt); m. exx. with 
ending -w, see p. 303, 
n. 18a. 

8 Eb. 95,22. Sim. 
#b. 88, 33 95, 5+ 173 
96, 2-3. 


7 Led. 51, restored. 
Sim. Sh. S. 46, qu. 
§ 382 ; FP. Kah. 27,9. 
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Bom S44 HJ SAR B—PwB 5 2h L2bw wr n wr a serving man (lit. a man of 
entering) whom (one) great man sends to (another) great man.1_ The -w in 476, 
not -y, might show that this is imperfective, not perfective; but see p. 303, n. 18a 

Instances expressing repetition or continuity in the pasé are difficult to find. 

Ex. How shall this land fare without him, }}.° —3]4"- d@Qee_ at! 
ntr pf mn wnnw snd-f ht geswt that beneficent god fear of whom was throughout 
the foreign lands ?? 

In honorific epithets, however, there is often a doubt whether one should 
translate with the English past or present. Egyptian uses the imperfective 
relative form in either case. 

Exx. DI }o™m? STH hkrrw nb tewy hr tpt-r-f on account of whose 
utterance the lord of the two lands is (07 was) wont to be pleased.® 

Si— EL ASOT Os irr hsst-f nbt m hrt-hrw nt re nb who does (or did) 
all that he praises (or seaiseayi in the course of every day.* 

Examples referring to fu¢uxe time are uncommon and uncertain. 

Ex, P==3 5 afr irrt-i wk good is that which I will do for thee.» The 
Syrian prince here promises to treat his guest handsomely ; a nuance of custom 


may be implied. But perhaps =yf is to be interpreted as 77t-2, see 2 (6) below. 
2. Perfective relative form, see above pp. 298, top; 303. (a) With past 
reference. 
~~ Airlie un cw3-(2), nn it-(2) 23t-f there is none whom | 
Mec none whose property I seized.*® 
AP oe | floBlmmF sel 2 (for un) gmt-(2) ir is pw in it( yw) it is not 
(something) which I found it had been done by my fathers.® 
As the marginal notes show, this early M. K. use is in other texts replaced 
by the sdmw-n-f relative. Only with the two verbs $& wu ‘be’ and & fr 
‘become’ does this use appear to have survived the beginning of Dyn. XII. 
Exx. of SATHS FOSSIL sapla—A so Bais pk knw wwk 
im:{ m-k3b-n snw-k thou shalt reach the Residence in which thou wast together 
with thy brethren.*4 
BI {ASI XCD Zprt mrt m spty sds (a woman) in the lips of whose 
vulva disease has come about.® 
(4) With future or prospective reference, describing events which either will 
or else might occur in time fuéure relatively to the main verb; compare similar 
future (§ 369, 5) and obligational (§ 371) uses in the perf. pass. part. 
x. SAP KOKA 2 un guk hnt-k hrs thou wilt not find (anything) 
whereon thou mayst rest.” 
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The sudty-priest shall hand it (the candle) to my fa-servant —=42° 2] \\ | 
Nb 7-82 @r-f trtf ties me hwt-ntr after his doing what he has to do with it in the 
temple.® 

BS Sa HB UK irt brpw nb mryf bpr imf the making of 
all changes into which he may wish to change.” 

Note that cases with a direct object like the last are very uncommon with 
the perfective relative. But for them, the very existence of the perf. rel. as 
distinct from the perf. pass. part. would be doubtful; see p. 302, bottom. 

3. The sdmw-n-f relative form. In the large majority of cases this 
form refers to action regarded as fast, i.e. past relatively either to the moment 
of speaking or to the time of the main verb. 

Ex, Lp mmSer pom L fmm (iB nn 2 Gt rdi(w)-ni n un n webw these things 
which I have given to these priests.!_ English present perfect. 

YS] a SR Ba ES wd hinf rdit smv-tw nkiw rdi(w)n wf 
at-f Imn His Majesty commanded to cause to be recorded the victories which his 
father Amin had given him? English past perfect. 

SV se8 So STI Gtmt irt-n hty-c, imy-r hmw-ntr Hp-df contract 
which was made by (lit. made to) the prince and overseer of the priests Hepdjefi.? 
English past tense. 

Note that the §dmw-n-f rel. form is found ee such eat as 2 7h, eQ\~ dm, 
and 4) mr whenever they mean, not ‘learn’, ‘ignore’, and aie. —notions 
and ‘wish’, 


implying continuity— but ‘know’, ‘not know’, these being regarded 
plying y ) g 


from the Egyptian standpoint as definite occurrences resulting from ‘having 
learnt’, ‘failed to learn’, ‘conceived a wish’. 

Exx. A ship shall come from home [I] 
sailors being in it whom thou knowest.‘ 

Ie exlleKss mek rG(w)-nk mi gm(w)-n-k thou shalt regard him that 
thou knowest like him that thou knowest not.° 

INT RNS sbmg id Hr m mrt-n-f diverting the heart of Horus with 
what he wishes.* 

Naturally the same forms are also employed in contexts referring to the past. 

Exx. One whom the god distinguished out of millions \7 W228 Se 
ms mng ri(w):n-f rn-fasa ore man whose name he knew.’ 

Rete Sel ER ahi nn ir-n hm n ntr pn mrt-nf nbt hues 
after this the Majesty of this god did all he wished with her.® 


Oss. For similar uses of r/ and 4m in the old perfective and perf. act. part. see 
above §§ 320; 367, 2 OBS. 
Of considerable interest is an example from the adjectival stem %/r : 
=pAS$Ol= FUNK 7 tw hrw nfr wi ims until the day came when it went 
well with me, i.e. when I died or ended (§ 351).° 


So even in reference to the present. 


Shh BI Ne es shdw ims rh(w)-wk 
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§ 389, 3 


(Ist ed., p. 306) 

8 Sit 1, 297-8. 
Sim. Westc. 11, 6; 
Adm. 3, 7. 13. 


OTR Nei del. SU. 
BUDGE, p. 129, 93 
210, 3. 


1 S¢utt, 270. Sim. 
tb. 221s "Pras. Br 
287 ; “Berl. AZ. i. p- 
258, 21; BH.i.8, 18. 


> 


2 Urk. iv.684, Zn 
restored. Sim, S77. 
B 144, qu. § 385. 


3 Stut 1, 296. Sim. 
Jeb. 30, qu. § 390; 
S77. B 202, 205. 


tn AY BAYS EH GG 
Ft. 177. 174. 


Sim. 


5 Urk. iv. 1090, 5. 
Sim, 74. 971, 3. 10; 
1071, 9. 


6 Brit. Mus. 614, 2. 


T Cairo 20539, 1.69. 


8 Urk.iv.2at. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 614, 10; 
Cairo 20024, ¢. 


® Florence 1774. 
Rather similarly, 
Berl. AZ, i. p. 185. 


§ 389, 3 


1 Pyr. 1645. 
2 Pyr. 1648. 


8 PY 1ag4e 
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One is tempted to take {=~ here as the Sdmw-n-f rel. form. But examples 
from the Pyramid texts show that 2-2 was there still a dative, since to @5.... 
b. —_\\ ‘everything wherewith it goes well with him’? (cf. § 141) corresponds 
&s1= | \—-(V) ? with im before z+ noun. So too without dative =~ Sli ie 
‘the eye of Horus wherewith (one) is powerful’.* These constructions are 
analogous to those of the passive participle studied in § 376, though doubtless no 
passive participles could be formed from the adjective-verbs. 


VO CAB ULAR YY 


Rae wee cy, 


=> trf pack, envelop, enclose. q Pate: 


property, belongings. 


Ss= ASS wra (old wrd) be weary. 
ala Neg: /3p conceal, hide. 


AS cep ink present, offer. 
X — sn (det. also §) surround, en- 
circle. 


Mw, 
Q 4 snt resent, vent anger on. 
a) 


14) Sai recite, read aloud. 


LD) | km create. 


ba vA kni be brave. 
aie | twt be like, 2 someone. 


Bm X yx oak Es 
— A #2 be missing, absent oneself, 


vy from. 
AI dsr set apart; be set apart, private; 
adj. holy. 
Sa twee heritage, inheritance. 
=i) ; 


(EBs hee . 
\J zpt mission, business. 
a) 


KCI 


fem bene | | 


q by ma q q imzhy revered, honoured. 


imyt-pr estate, testament. 


ee OWA Sy ttnw rebel, adversary. 


ho wd (dett. also By i) stela. 
OC INS 214 offering, kind of loaf 
ie mw tribute, offerings. 
+ es nsyt (?) kingship. 


scl = Awt-c3t temple. 


{ —apmak abbrev. sak i¢w ships. 
O [shh hb-sd jubilee, sead-festival. 
nee hry-tp chief, chieftain. 

Qe = sntt (old Snt¢) foundation. 

Q)h = sQt field; countryside. 


| 4ra st¢ ray. 


X “> $ntw policing, control, lit. 
holding in check. 


ale, tit figure, image. 
=] a, té¢t sole; sandal. 


SS Nwt Nut, the sky-goddess. 
= 
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BERGE ROTTS Bxxv! 


(a) Reading lesson. Autobiographical text from a stela of Dyn. XII, re- 
produced here without omissions so as to illustrate the difficulties from which few 


Egyptian texts are wholly free: 
~r ree JID 
(SSP Se 

Nii slo! 
09°F KISS FUL 
pe andy RR 
eo ie 
Ns oo Nib? 
NESS 
Jost 
vo NS A SUT 
WSUS B 
(ster 
—toNSSlc # 
TASES Go 


QQ Sl! 


are 2 2 


Vatia Sol 
(eB Tae 
mn os DSH SAY 
RT Et 
as Pe aa 


imuh(y) imy-r sntw? Bo, dd (§ 450, 1): 
iw ir-n(-i) Sntw n nsw 
m biswt hrt mi kd-sn; 
n sp gm-t(w) sp n b:k im, 
m ipt tn rdit-n w(2) hne-f ims, 
nm (§ 164) rwd unk (§ 300) hr i6-f, 
Snt(-2?) ngyt m Nhw (?), 
m srwa ht n nb(-2). 
k (§ 312, 3 or § 314, end) m hip r Sme, 
iry-n(:z) h2bt wi rs. 
swad-n(t) tpt(-2) 1m s3-2, 
zw(-z) ng: (§ 323). 
ir-ni nf imt-pr* m-hiw irt-n iti, 
pri greg (§ 322) kr snit-f, 
sht-i m sts, 
nn tSt-s,° 
a3t(-2) nbt m st ir (§ 113, 2). 
in ssi stn (§ 373) 7n(2) hr wd pn; 
ir-n-f n(-2) twe m sz kn, 
imy-r mS n pr-nsw, 


imiby Bois m-hrw. 


Exerc. XX VI 


1 Leyden V 88, published BoEsER, ii. 10. 

2 An abstract from Sx¢ ‘hold in check’; for the administrative sense see PIEHL, 7/1. iii. 77. 

8 An unknown land ; the zh-bird has here the form of 7. 

* For two actual imt-pr ‘ testaments’ see P. Kah, 11. 12. 

5 Tt is more probably perf. pass. part. (§ 394) than infinitive (§ 307). 

® This appears to be the son, who, accordingly, bore the same name as his father. 

‘The honoured one, the officer of policings Beb, he said: I made policings 

for the king in the upper deserts to their full extent. No fault was ever 
found in (lit. of) this humble servant in this charge wherein His Majesty 


placed me, through my seeming to him strong (lit. through being strong on 
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my part in his heart) while punishing crime (? lit. I punish what is damaged) 
in Nehu, in consolidating the possessions of my lord. I returned in peace to 
Upper Egypt, (after) I had performed that for which I had been sent. I handed 
over my charge to my son while I was (yet) alive. I made for him a testament 
in excess of that which my father had made, my house having been established 
on its foundation, my field(s) being in their place, there being nothing of it gone 
astray, all my possessions being in their (proper) place. It is my son who made 
my name live upon this stela; he acted (as) heir for me, as a stout son, the 
commander of the army of the palace, the honoured one Bebi, justified.’ 


(6) Translate into English: 

ey ah eee I cles Sey cn 
ST AS-STIG--AS oo) Me ful lon 'Y 
lm 
Be. Xn 8 Uinen Oza a8 Se Jf a Bd NAST 
st rn SS SI IE el eer eral Re 
Hs 143 NIRe LE NS ee 
Mest eee eee nin 


Te i le ee 
tee aoe @ So elL—? 


SFI © MMI HSeT CBD SLE die 
(ONE TISMOODAS BS VET Shs 
“SoMFET~ © Lleol NS 


1 Words addressed by a deceased official to those whom he had asked to pray for him. 2 § 305, end. 
5 Prenomen of queen Hashepsowe. * § 19, OBs. 2. 5 min-k, an unusual fdm-f form, see § 448. 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) I will cause (d-2) to be brought to thee ships laden with (47) all the 
riches of Egypt, as is done (lit. like what is done) for a god who loves men in 
a distant (ws) land which men do not know. (2) Behold, I have caused thee to 
know these things which I gave to these priests in exchange for (m-isw, § 178) 
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that (lit. this) which they had given to me. (3) He who shall hear this shall not 
say (that) what I have said is exaggeration, but (wpw-hr, § 179) shall say ‘ How 
like her it is!’ (4) Adore ye His Majesty; he is Ré¢ by whose rays one sees. 
(5) I am one to whom hidden matters (mdz) are said. (6) He went down to the 
city, without letting it be known (lit. one know) wherefore he had come. 
(7) Mayest thou allow mine eyes to see the place where my lord dwells (Zmsz). 
(8) As for everyone over whom this spell (7) is read, his name shall be established 
in the mouth of the living eternally. 


eo ON XX VII 


SPECIAL USES OF THE PARTICIPLES AND RELATIVE FORMS 


§ 390. Absolute use.—Just as the noun (§ 89) and the infinitive (§ 306) 
may stand alone with the self-sufficiency of an independent sentence in headings, 
tetles, or even in “arrative, so too the participles and relative forms. 

Exx. QI Secs th) dddt m hm n stp-s; (¢.w.s.) what was said in the 
majesty of the palace (I. p. h.).1. The words spoken follow. 

Dat IE ty 2r-s, s§ nsw ‘Imn-ms he who came concerning it, the 
royal scribe Amenmosé. The whole context is in similar abbreviated style, like 
the headings in a table of contents; this is not to be taken as a case of nominal 
predicate with simple juxtaposition (§ 125). 

4). ha dat-n ni bi what my soul said to me.2 The words spoken 
follow. 

Toon & ll rdit-n:f n-sn hrs what he gave to them for itt There 
follows a statement of the things given. 

It will be seen later (§ 405) that the so-called fdmt-f form, in two of its 
usages (§§ 402. 406), is probably a passive participle used absolutely. 


§ 391. Use of the participles and relative forms to point to the 
logical predicate.—Since, by definition, the participles display the meaning 
of verbs as exercised actively by, or passively upon, somebody or something 
(§ 353), their use is apt to attract the listener’s interest to that somebody or 
something, the verbal action itself becoming of merely secondary and derivative 
importance. Thus, in the examples quoted in the last section, the participles 
and the relative forms direct the listener’s attention to what was said, who came, 
what was given; in other words, the logical predicate (§ 126) is much more 
clearly indicated than if these examples had been expressed in the form of 
ordinary verbal sentences (‘this was said in the palace’, ‘my soul said this’, 
‘Amenmosé came’, ‘he gave to them these things’).»5 The same linguistic 
device lies at the root of the participial statement studied in § 373, where it is 
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1 Ork.iv.194. Sim. 
26. 1021, 3. 


2 Urk. iv, 1021, 2. 
Sim. 7%. 7. S. iii. 26. 


$ Leb. 30,147. Sim, 
P. Kah. 13, 26; Leyd. 
V 6,215) 22s 7.S; ili. 
21. 


4 Stut 1, 274. Sim. 
76, 284. 292. Also 
in headings to letters, 
etc., P. Boul, xviii, 6. 
26, 27. 


5 See Nominals. § 
42. 


§ 391 


1 Peas. Bt, 46. 


aE eds., Bois 32k 
Sim. 7d. 19. 235-6. 


S ERM. Sgr d. 
Westc. pp. 99-101. 


4 Peas. Bi, 4. With 
other verbs of motion, 
26. R7. 36. 375 Br, 
FSS Hae Tye Se%e 
B 241; Westc. passim 
(see last note). 

5 Sin. B 236. Sim. 
Westc. 12, 19. 

6 Westc. 4,17; 6 
22; 7, 14. 

7 Weste, 12, 8. 

8 Peas. BI, 49. 


9 Hamm. 10, 5. 


10 Urk. iv. 109t. 
Sim. with active part., 
Peas. BI, 192-3. 


11 Peas. Br, 217-8. 
Sim. 14.4: K. 3, 5) 
qu. § 377; with active 
part., Siz. B 296; 
Adm. p. 105; with 
rel. form, P¢. 177. 
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just as much the use of the participles as the employment of the emphatic zz or 
of the independent pronouns which gives the status of a logical predicate to the 
grammatical subject. Herein too lies the secret of English ‘it is he who does 
this’ with the meaning of ‘4e does this’, French c'est luz gui le fatt with the 
meaning of /uz le fait. 

So too when gw is used (§§ 128-30). 

Exx,. KOS |e mk irrt-sn pw behold, that is what they do.! 

AcaRSclI NWA impr pr wr pw shiy-k it is the high steward who is 
mentioned by thee.? 


§ 392. The construction $dm pw ir(w)-n-f and its passive Sdm pw 
iry.2—The same principle underlies a mode of narrating events which is much 
employed in the Middle Kingdom stories. Here it is the action itself which is 
the centre of interest, and accordingly the action has to appear as a verbal noun, 
i.e. infinitive, to which are added the words pw tr(w)-n2-f (Sdmw-n-f rel. form) ‘it is 
Stabe hi which he did’ or passively pw ivy (perf. pass. part.) ‘it is.... which was 


done’. The construction is found almost exclusively with verbs of motion. 
Exx. Active. [14 ¢r—2 0 prt pw ir(w)-nf vr krw thereupon he went 


up higher.* Lit. it was going up higher which he did. 

Passive (very rare). AR ¢—l|—S yh) \ twt pw ivy r 6k im then they came 
for this humble servant. Lit. it was a coming which was done.® 

Other verbs with which this construction occurs exceptionally are ¢£e ‘stand 
up ’,° Zmst ‘sit down’,’ gr ‘keep silence’,® mst ‘give birth’.2 Note that z7(w)-2-f 
and ivy have masculine gender whether the infinitive is of masc. or fem. form. 
These verb-forms are in apposition with gw, according to § 130; fw ‘it’ is 
treated syntactically as a masculine, just as we saw that the neuter pronouns 
and uz were treated as masculines (§ 111). 


§ 393. The emphatic or emphasized participle.—The last two sections 
have dealt with cases where emphasis rests upon the antecedent of a participle or 
relative form. It not seldom happens, however, that the stress lies upon the 
action expressed by these forms, that action constituting a condition or qualifica- 
tion of the meaning of the entire sentence. The same kind of emphasis is found, 
as we saw in § 96, also with adjectival epithets. As in that case, so too with the 
participles, the emphasis either is implicit, or else may be made explicit by the 
use of the of predication. 

Exx. [= fo®I=AGRI™ sr pw sr sndw nf the (true) ponies is the noble 
who is feared.'° Implicit emphasis. 

[=D F ADSL DER HDM i wdereot m bsfeo wef turf m 
imy-h:t n irr as for the judge who ought ” be punished, he is a pattern for the 
(wrong)-doer.! Here {sfw u-f (§ 371) is explicitly emphasized by m. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PARTICIPLES AND RELATIVE FORMS § 394 


§ 394. The participles and relative forms in negative universal 
propositions.—In order to express ‘there is none (or no....... ) who(m)..... ; 
the model of the existential sentence with 2m wz or simply xz (§§ 108; 144, 4) 
is used. 

Exx. —-S—%(| a> un wn rwi chiw-f there is none who can check his 
arrow.’ 

eV er—l un wn bmt-n-f r-sy there is nothing at all which he does 
not know.? BS 

a DY BE BI nn wn imy-r diwt it-ni rmt-f there was no 
overseer of five whose people I took away.? 

I mastered every magical art, ~|f\(\ 2 38 ux swt im hr i there was 
nothing thereof which escaped me, lit. passed by me. 


NM ao Ne LS 


My Majesty perceived & Slose Bs wut un irt(y)/(y) st nb hr-gw-k 


Q mom ee 
that there was not anyone who would do it except thee. Note the fdmty-fy form. 
2 Sh le Ab 2 gr rai-n-k madw-f there is no silent man whom thou 


hast caused to speak.® 

Much more rarely 2 wat is used. 

Ex. + &” \J_ 2 wnt wp st there being no one who discriminated it.’ 

A strange and interesting case where 2 wnt is combined with (tw) wa, the 
iw being omitted according to rule (§ 107, 2), is: 

All its statues were broken, + @” Glle{|l_, ~ wnt wn sf st there was not 
existing one who remembered them.? 

One instance occurs where iw is found standing before xz wx in order to 
mark a strong contrast : 

I tended it (my city) |’ 41 zw xn wn rdi ns while there was not one 
who gave to it (the city).° 


§ 395. The participle after iw wn.—We might expect to find instances 
of iw wn + participle corresponding to the examples with zz wx quoted in the last 
section. No actual instance is forthcoming, but there is an indirect one, in which 
iw is changed into wax after zr ‘if’ according to the rule stated in § 150: 

lee Se 12a ir wan wn wht y)-f(y) 4r-dut-& if there be one who 
shall make investigation before thee. Here the s¢mty-/y form is used. 


§ 396. The participles of wnn as equivalents of the relative 
adjective.—Just as we found wt as an occasional substitute for 2é¢ ‘that’ 
(§ 187), so too the participles of wu are sometimes used as equivalents of the 
relative adjective mty (§ 199); over uty they have the advantage of distinguishing 
two tenses, so that they can help to define the time and the duration of the facts 
stated in the equivalents of English relative clauses which they introduce. It 
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1 Siz. B62. Sim. 


Urk. iv. 613, 6. 


2 Ork. iv. 
Sim, 26. 971, 3. 


1074. 


3 BH. i. 8, 19. 


* Louvre C 14, 7. 
Sim. Hamm. 87, 9; 
Urk. iv. 159, 8. With 
rel. form, Urk. iv. 
1071, 8. 

5 Tkhern. 9. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1075, 3 (read 
ksmty-fy). 

6 Peas. Bt, 285. 
Sim. BA. i. 8, 18. 
With pass. part., Siz. 
B 309. 

1 Urk.iv. 159. Sim. 
Amada 3. 


§ AZ. 34, 33- 


® Hat-Nub, 11, 9. 


10 Urk, iv. 1093. 


§ 396 


1 Adm. 8, 3. Sim. 
26. 3,6.143; 9,53 Stn. 


233 80; Cairo 
20543, 19; Ure. iv. 
389, 2. 


“| ? D.elB. 125. Sim. 
Peas. B1, 256; Eo. 
76, 12; 92, 12; 93, 
4; Ork. iv. 1112, 14, 


8 Urk. iv. 501. 


4 Sin. B 44-5. 


5 Cairo 20543, 19. 
Sim. UrA, iv. 634. 


6 BUDGE, p. 270, 
2-3. Sim. £4. 93, 
11-12. 


7 Stut 4,31. Sim. 
JEA. 15; 3; 12. 

8 Urk. iv. 386. Sim, 
Siut 1,235, qu. § 511, 
25 Urk. iv. 385.) 175 
758, 7- 

® BUDGE, p. 208, 
To. Sim. Zé. 23, 14. 
In the constr. of § 394, 
nn wnw m(wyt, AZ. 


72, 85. 


10 7h. T. S. iii. 26, 
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will be seen that the phrases introduced by the participles of wan may in every 
case be paralleled by main clauses beginning with zw, so that, to take a concrete 
instance, &””"?"S"® wun tngw ‘he who is living’ may be legitimately considered 
as the participial counterpart of (b= $"o} tw-f engw ‘he is living’ (§ 323). 

1. Examples with adverbial predicate ; corresponding main clauses with zw, 
see above § 117. 

ER Ves KPa JAS | | wa m ipwty hr h3b ky he who was (formerly) 
a messenger (now) sends another.’ 

RRL5n SH OMI SUS AAA sew nw kem(2)w wanyw m sms Pr: companies 
of pioneers (?) who are (continually) in the following of Pharaoh.? 

In one example an entire virtual adverb clause is substituted for a simple 
adverbial predicate ; see above § 215: 
eS 5 el SST mw wnw nn st hr pdw-sn 


DOO awn | 1 | awn 


He planned to restore 
monuments which were no longer standing, lit. which were they-were-not-on- 
their-feet.? 

Akin to the above examples is wunw snd:f G¢ Gsswt ‘fear of whom was 
throughout the foreign lands’ + quoted § 389, 1. There, however, wuuw appears 
to be a relative form rather than a participle, since it is followed by a subject 
differing from the antecedent; with this view agrees the ending -w, which is 
usual with the imperf. rel. form, but not with the imperf. act. participle. 


2. Examples showing the pseudo-verbal construction; so with zw, § 323. 
Exx. [fA delloSGeo® Ao! sws-nd mity (for mitwi) nb wn hr Grp m 


pr pn I surpassed every peer of mine who had been in authority in this temple.° 
thm SPASMS TSS ANT Tbe 2 0 bw wnnyw hr th prim 
&-st:w these spirits who are wont to go in and out in Rostjaw.°® 

& apie 8, wat st: m hr n rmt that which had been difficult in 
the sight of men.” For the masc. $¢ in spite of fem. wat see § 511, 4. 

Jin L Wiss} 7 AEN S SD Zwt-ntr nnbt Ksy wnt w3-tir fe the temple 
of the lady of Cusae which had fallen into ruin.® 

ZI SiS lo wnanyw eng r nhh (ye) who are living to eternity.® 

3. Cases where a participle from wn precedes a narrative verb are of 
extreme rarity. 

Ex. His Majesty has given command........ so as to look after the 
standard-bearer Nebamin, 28 a7" (RAIS —TMHlas Fh) wa pewf tswt iw-f 
hr §ms Pr-t3 (¢. w. s.) who has reached old age serving Pharaoh (1. p. h.).1° 

Wn ph-nf here evidently serves as the past participle of the compound 
narrative verb-form iw ph-n-f (§ 68). For this and other analogous developments 
see below §§ 402. 469-475, especially § 474, 3. 
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woe OF 747 TO NEGATE PARTICIPLES, ETC. 


§ 397. Negation of the participles, Sdmty-fy form and relative 
forms.—For this purpose use is made of the negative verb ,=.\\ ¢m (§ 342), 
which itself assumes the required verbal form, being followed by the negatival 
complement (§ 341) or sometimes, from Dyn. XVIII on, by the infinitive (§ 344). 


1. Negation of the particeples. 
participles of ¢m are indistinguishable. 

Exx., J? @ Jove oA Yes in id shpr nb-f m sdm m tm sdm it 
is the heart which educates its lord as one who hearkens or as one who does not 
hearken.1_ Zm is probably imperf. act. part., though since the perf. is also used 
in epithets (§ 367) we cannot be quite sure of the tense. 

lah 5b 2 yo A mat mt, tmt sw? new language which has never (yet) 
occurred (lit. passed).2 Zt is perf. act. part. 

In the fasszve, the imperfective participle ¢ is distinguished from the 
perfective ¢mm (§ 360). 

Exx. S QR" lel tm hun wdt-mdw:f one whose command is not 
interfered with.’ Lit. being finished with the disturbing his command; wa@t-mdw 
is object of the negatival complement, which is always active. 


BRED fale nn eg vase ge eS Jom SRK Hl ow nd... tmm ind st in 
AAT Oe which had not been trodden (lit. treading them) by 


The imperfective and perfective active 


other kings.* 

v= eI — AZ| tmmt bs wr-m:w hr-s a thing into which the chief 
of seers (title of the high-priest of Heliopolis) has not been initiated.’ Lit. 
(a thing) having been finished with the introducing the chief of seers (object of 


6s(w)) upon it. For the construction see too § 377. 


2. Negation of the s¢mty:fy form. 

Ex. loa enn vt de NODS 7 grt fhyyfy sw, tmt(y) f(y) le hrf 
now as for him who shall lose it (this boundary) and shall not fight on behalf of it.® 

3. Negation of the relative forms. 

Ex. JOS > ee AIA 227 st nbt tent-n-(Z) ir mnw ims there was not 
any place in which I did not make monuments.” 


Oss. The beginner must realize that the constructions of § 394 do not constitute 
negations of the verbal notion itself. What they negate is the existence of a person 
or thing described by the help of a participle or a relative form. 


§ 398. The participles and relative forms in comparisons.— 
Egyptian differs from English in its tendency to focus comparison upon some 
specific ¢hing, rather than upon an actéon, so far as this is possible. The 
participles and relative forms are very useful for this purpose, since they always 
describe somebody or something, and this may be the thing compared. 
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§ 397 


1 Pt, 550-1. Sim. 
P. Kah. 1,9; Sebekn, 
2; Urk.iv. 971, 7.10. 


2 Adm. p.97- Sim. 
76. 7, 8. 9. 10, 113 8, 
IT; 9, 4+ 


8 Stut 1, 268. 


_ 4 Ork, iv. 780, Sim. 
2. 344, 7, qu. § 344; 
1097, 12; Stmaz 54; 
Adm. p. 100, 

5 AZ. 57, 2*. Sim. 
Mill.1, 3-4; P. Kah. 
2,15. 


6 Berlin AZ, i. p. 
258, 19. Sim. MAR. 
Abyd. ii. 30,37; Urk. 
iv. 1109, 4. 


7 Louvre C 15. Sim. 
Rifeh 7, 39; Adm. 
8,1; Urk. iv. 1074, 5. 


§ 398 


1 Sin. B307. Sim. 
withizy, BH.i. 25,24; 
Kopt.8,7. In relative 
form, S7#¢ 1,278. 291. 

2 Siz. B31. Sim, 
Sh. S. 187. 

8 Sh. S 155. Sim. 
26.174; Lkheri. 9.10; 
Urk. iv. 780, 9. With 
pass. part., Louvre 
C11,5; Ur&. iv. 897, 
15 (dati). 

AO 7 Pave 183. 
With rel. form, Lac. 
LR 220s. 


5 Sin. B42. Sim. 
Sh. S. 71. With rel. 
form, 26. 46, quoted 
above § 382. 

6 4Z. 58, 15*, Sim. 
1b. 57, 3*. 


1 Urk. iv. 352. 


8 Urk. iv. 350. 


® See Verbum ii. 
§§ 353-7. 
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Exx. There was made a garden for me........... QQ Sm] RMAM0 mi irrt 
n smr tpy as is done (lit. like what is done) for a foremost Companion.! 

It (i.e. this book) has come (to an end) Q\~F A \loK stl m2 gmyt m sé as it 
was found (lit. like what was found) in writing.’ 

Then that ship arrived QI=LQvS” My mi srt-n-f aes as he had (lit. like 
what he had) foretold beforehand.’ 

Kibet Ke 


of what was before.* 


m-hiw wnt m-b:h more than there was before, lit. in excess 


The use above illustrated overlaps with the other in which a sdm-f or 
sdm-n-f form is employed, see above § 170. 


§ 399. The participles in virtual indirect questions.—The participles 
may be employed in Egyptian where Latin or Greek would show an indirect 
question. 

Exx. ~— 64331 Bho? xn rhi in wi r Gast tn 1 do not know who (lit. 
him who) brought me to this country.® 

Do you know (| fem AS rdyt Px Hr hr-s wherefore (the town) Pe 


was given to Horus? Lit. that given Pe to Horus on account of it.® 


§ 400. The participles and relative forms as predicate in relative 
clauses with ntt.—The following examples are exceptional : 


I cause you toknow \\" {= 2 © | m utt wddt Gri about that which has been 


commanded to me.’ Lit. (something) out of that which is what has been commanded 
to me. 


I make eternity clear in your sight \""S 
as my father wishes.® 


wun ° Sm ntt mrt-n itt according 
Lit. according to that which is what my father has desired. 

Nit seems entirely superfluous in these examples. As they stand, it appears 
necessary to take wdd@t and mrt-ni-tt as directly juxtaposed (§ 125, end) predicates 
to tt. 


THE SDMT-F FORM 


§ 401. Its three uses.—Under the name of the Sd¢mi:f form® we shall 
deal with a verb-form which is partly verbal and partly nominal, and the 
characteristic feature of which is a formative « ¢ appended immediately to the 
verb-stem. The sdmt-f form has three uses: A, after ~ ‘not’, chiefly with 
the meaning ‘he has (ov had) not yet heard’; B, as a narrative tense (rather 
doubtful) ; C, after prepositions, ex. ~ Sdmt-f ‘until he has heard’. These uses 
will be treated separately, since it is not quite certain that the sdmt/ form 
has identical origin in all three cases. 
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THE SDMT-F FORM 


§ 402. A. The construction ~2\,.2 a Sdmt-f..—This construction is 
particularly common as a virtual adverb clause with the meaning ‘ before he has 
(had) :s.y..°: ’, lit. ‘he has (had) not (yet)..... ; 

Exx. LEEIlxQo+dl he m greg dw: n iitf provide not for to-morrow 
before it has come. English present perfect. 

I am sorry for her children....... ah S oi PERNT, ese br 
n EHnty n cngt-sn who saw the face of the Crocodile-god before they lived (07 
had lived). English past tense or past perfect tense. 

Behold, convulsions (?) occurred JeP@KS-D+oK 2 Non # Tyee 
ah iwi m-hmt-k, n sdmt snyt sw(?)di wk, n hmstt hne-k when I was 
without thee, before the courtiers had heard that I was handing over to thee, 
before I had sat (enthroned) together with thee. English past perfect. 

In spite of its common use illustrated above, x sdmt-f is not to be regarded 
as essentially subordinate in meaning. This seems indicated by sporadic 
examples after zw, after is¢, and after the relative adjective zty, all of these being 
elsewhere regularly prefixed to constructions having the form of main clauses. 

Exx. |()}-~—[\— 2+ iw x mrt irt-f now his eye had not yet been ill.’ 

I was one of those worms which the Unique Lord created \J>~—@~~ Jo 
ist n hprt 3st (when) Isis had not yet come into existence.*® 

i oe 
(yet) happened.’ 

The omission of the subject seen in the last example is found elsewhere in 
cases where the context makes its expression superfluous. 

Ex. CRON MRL TABS R orvom dt n Hit, niny n Uprbf 


they could foretell a storm before (it) came, and a tempest before it happened.*® 


— m htw n nti n &prt do not rejoice over what has not 


After a preposition, iw 2 sdmt-f becomes wn nu sdmt-f; cf. above § 157, 1. 

Ex. That is Ré’s beginning to reign as king \S+8~ HS] PRA m wn 
n prt stsw Sw when the supports of Shu had not (yet) come into existence. 

Only very rarely is the temporal significance ‘not yet’, ‘before’ absent. 
In one case we must probably translate as a virtual clause of circumstance, not 
of time. 

He sacked the town of Kadesh, ~2.o; —JPSSx nu titi rv bw hry-f 
without my swerving from the place where he was.!° 

Under this head, too, it seems necessary! to place the phrase +.@" 2 wnt 
‘there is (was) not’, which has been discussed and illustrated in §§ 108; 109; 
115; 120; 188, 2; 394. No examples seem to be forthcoming where x wat 
means ‘before there was’, ‘there was not yet’, but this is not the only point in 
which wzm differs from other verbs. 
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§ 402 


1 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. 22. 


3) Peas. Bi 5) 183s 
Sim. Zed. 19 (éit-2); 
Urk. iv. 1090, 10 
(Annt-k); BH. i. 26, 
185 (far). 


5 Leb, 79-80. 


4 Mill. 2, 5. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 78, 7 (4p72); 
27 (hprt-tn); BH. i. 
4t (rhtef); Ork. iv. 
2, 15 (é7t-2). 


5 AZ. 58, 20°. 


6 BUDGE, p. 167, 
16, Sim. with sk, Zé. 
39, T9- 

WOR eas eB) 15) 272, 
Sim. Wesée. 5, 11. 


8 Sh. S. 30-2, but 
97-8 has ##¢-f. Sim. 
Leyd. V7; Urf. iv. 
971, 2. 


9 Urk. v. 6. 


10 Urk. iv. 892. 


11 Differently,GuNN, 
Stud. ch. 19. 


§ 403 


1 Urk, iv. 1090, 10. 

a AZ. 1a, 875 0%. 
Sim. f3t, Pap. mag. 
Ram., unpublished, 

8 Urk, iv. 892, 9. 

4 Urk. iv. 2, 15. 

5 Mill, 2, 5. 


6 Sh. S. 98. Sim. 
Peas. Bi, 183. 271. 


7 Leyd. V 7. 


8 See Rev. 6g, n. s. 
ii. 50-1. 


® Lac. TR. 19, 60- 
1. Sim. 25. 80, 15; 
Pap. mag. Ram., un- 
publ. 


10 Joutya Pl. 22. 

1027 Cofims aN sic. 
137. Sim. GiT, 129, 
Cle Ly 7s 

Pap. mag. Rait., 
unpublished. 

12 Ann. 5, 234. 

13 Jouzya, Pl. 22. 

4 Lac. ZR. 80, 15. 
Sim. $dyt,above,n.10a. 

TBS TAC eae tO; 00s 

16 Pap. mag. Ram., 
unpublished. 

7 Joutya Pl. 
Sim. Ann. 5, 234. 

te UACT 2. Xs LQ; Ol; 
80, 15; D.el B. 116, 
4th hour, 

1° AZ. 59, 5, top, 
in the autographed 
pages. 
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§ 403. Forms of the verb in the construction ~2\,.= a Sdmt-f.— 
In the immutable verbs the formative ¢ is simply added to the stem ; in the text 
and notes of the preceding section examples have been quoted from the 2-Z7. 
verbs /@, 7/, mr and from the 3-4¢. verbs cng, Zpr, sdm. 

The following forms are found from the mutable verbs; note that in the 
jae inf., gae inf., and anom. verbs the sdmt-f form has the appearance of the 
infinitive. 

2ae gem. Possibly m"”-5— Annt-k ‘thou hast heeded’. 
see § 402. 

jae inf. Exx. “1238 prti ‘1 had come forth’ ;? 29; ésti ‘1 swerved’.* 
‘Make’ shows yf iv¢-z ‘I had made’. 

gae inf. Uaysys hmst-i ‘1 had sat’. 

anom, ‘Come’ has lA ~ itf> Jo it. 


For &. wut 


§ 404. The passive of —2\,.° a S$dmt-f.A—When the construction 
n Sdmét:f has passive meaning, the verb-form assumes the appearance of the fem. 
perf. pass. part. 

Exx. ©9— y+ Glo AiiivnollefS, bpr-n-i, n myst kiw,n iryt idwt(?) 
I came into existence when bulls had not yet been born, and cows had not yet 
been made.° 

BELO Molle LE lad RAUL ZION bor rnf, m rd (read 
rat) ¢§, n mst sndt, n km/(2)yt hmt(?) hr Geswt-f his name came into existence 
before the cedar had grown, before the acacia had been born, before the copper 
had been created in its mountain-deserts.! 

Examples with pronominal subject are rare, ex. (Ki /o> 8-0 +2 ell 
mk rk s(y) hr whrt n sdyt-s behold, it is (still) in dock, not (yet) having been 
removed.) 

The verb-forms in question are: 

z-Ut. Soma wit (for witt) ‘had been begotten’; {lofs 56%, doubtless corrupt 
for spt ‘had been lassoed’;* a> A 2 4m(2) yt ‘had been created ’.® 

jae inf. \A\lo wphyt ‘had been divided’; Alo msyz) varr. filo and 
(il, #s¢17 ‘had been born’; (> ivy¢ ‘had been made’.!* 

anom, —,\\e rdyt ‘ (it) has been allowed’.'® 

Oss. When the verb is in its abbreviated form, the question arises as to 
whether the passive of Sdm-f is not to be understood. 

§ 405. Origin of the verb-form in ~s\\.° no Sdmt-f.—That the 
$dmt-f form cannot have originated in the infinitive, as was formerly supposed, 
seems evident from the number of examples which have been found from 2-42. 
and ;-4¢. verbs, i.e. from strong verbs with masculine infinitives. The discovery 
of the passive counterpart 7 Sdmt (§ 404) prompts the conjecture that sd¢m¢.f was 
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participial in its origin, since both the outward form and the passive meaning of 
such examples as ~-/h[Io4) 2 msy¢ and ~ =o x iry¢ appear to identify the 
verbs here as feminine perfective passive participles. The question thus arises: 
from which participle must the active fdmt:f be derived ? 


This problem is best approached through a consideration of the fasszve 
counterpart just mentioned. If zvy¢ in + (le x zryt is or originated in the 
perf. pass. participle which it appears to be, its original meaning will have been 
‘that having been made’ or ‘that which has been made’. But there are good 
grounds for thinking that such meaning could have developed into ‘the having 
been made’, ‘(the fact) that.... has (07 had) been made’, compare the transition 
from ‘that which’ into ‘(the fact) that’ in 7 w¢¢ and So wnt (§§ 233. 237), in the 
Hebrew wx, the Greek 67, the Latin guod, the Italian che, and the French gue. 
On this basis ~ > would signify ‘not (is) that. ... has (07 had) been made’, 
the construction resembling that of ~~ (more rarely +) + infinitive (§ 307); for the 
use of — 2 rather than ~~ xm the analogy of  sdm-f ‘he has not heard’ (§§ 105. 
455) and of several other forms of the suffix conjugation (§ 410) may have been 
at work. 


In the case of the actzve ~+ ao x Sdmt-/f there is the difference that the 
originating sdm¢-f must have been a relative form; ‘that which he has (or had) 
heard’ will have passed into ‘the fact that he has (ov had) heard’, the prefixed 
~. again signifying ‘not (is)’. The objection which might until recently have 
been raised, namely that the forms in  §d¢mt-f are those of a relative form! having 
only prospective meaning, is now disposed of by the discovery that this form or 
one very much like it early often had fast meaning (§ 389, 2: the Perfective 
Relative form). Now the relative forms have been seen to have evolved out of 
passive participles (§ 386); it would follow that the same perf. pass. part. gave 
rise both to the active 7 ‘dmi:f and to its passive counterpart, the former having 
originated in ‘not (is) the having been heard of (i.e. by) him’. To this hypothesis 
there is no serious obstacle, since we shall adduce cogent arguments to prove 
that both the active sam:f (§ 411, 1) and the passive sdm-f (§ 421) were derived 
from passive participles ; see especially the last paragraph of § 421. 


An alternative theory? has, however, been put forward connecting the verb- 
forms in ” Sdmt-f and its passive counterpart with the so-called ‘complementary 
infinitive’ (§ 298, Oxs.), from which various feminine active forms like § J" 3 wén¢ 
‘a rising’ occur, together with at least one passive form {fo msy¢ ‘a being-born’. 
This theory does not necessarily contradict our own hypothesis; for these 
feminine ‘complementary infinitives’ may themselves be derived from fem. pass. 
participles, as indeed is highly probable in the case of the passive msyt. 
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1 The Prospective 
Relative form of § 389, 
2 in the Ist ed. 


2 GUNN, Stud. pp. 
177-9- 


§ 406 


1 Sin. B 23-5. 

2 MOLLER, Hier. 
Pal. i. no. 243, fol- 
lowed by ALLEN and 
GUNN. 

3 Sin. B5; R45. 

4 Urk, iv. 1074, Io. 

5 Sin, B 283. 

6 Sin. B86. 107. 

7 Sin. R28; Bis. 

8 Sh. S. 166; Sez. 
B4. 

9 Sh. S. 54. 

200 S771 23: 

11 S%7. B 109; Louvre 
C12, 3; Stxaz go, 5. 


12 Sh. S. 166. Sim. 
Sin. B 4-5, but this 
MS. often omits the 
suffix Ist sing. 


8 Sh. S. 54-5. Sim. 
Sin. Bis (=rdi-nd 
R41); prob. also, zd. 
B 283. 


M4 Sh. S. 166-7. 


18 Sin. B 5-6. Sim. 
2%. B4; R45; B86. 
107. 
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§ 406. B- The narrative Sdmt-f form.—Whereas the Sdmz-f form after 
the negative ~ is a well-authenticated and clearly differentiated verb-form, such 
is not the case with that sdmt:f form which occasionally takes the place of 
Sdm-n:f in narrative. Only one example has been quoted from an immutable 
verb, namely sz£¢ in ee 

| F OBL Dose FSMD FleA Rl Aa sal 0H tbe, sokt thew, 
sdm-ni grw nmi n mnmnt (when) I had lifted up my heart and collected my 
members, I heard the sound of the lowing of herds.! 

The reading s:£¢ has been doubted on palaeographical grounds,” but seems 
probable. In all other examples that have been quoted, however, the supposed 
narrative Sdmt:f form might well be the infinitive; the verbs in question are 
~~ 3h itis SO wpt,t CAA prti, —. rat fe and 4 vaitt,’ var. oa rain 
3 oR Sdt-2,9 “ole tst-z,)° besides a¥ tw¢," which might be sdm-f form as well 
as infinitive; see below § 447. That the infinitive can be employed in virtual 
narrative seems proved by the examples quoted in § 306, 2, in some of which 
forms in ¢ from jae znf. or anom. verbs alternate with forms without ¢ from 3-/z7. 
verbs. Nevertheless, when forms in ¢ are in close association with Sdm-n:f forms, 
it is legitimate to question whether we have not to do with affirmative examples 
of Sdmt-f in narrative. 

Note that even in texts where the suffix 1st sing. }# -2 is ordinarily written, 
this is omitted if the reflexive dependent pronoun }y$ wi follows. Ex. “Sy 
rdit:(z) wt ‘I placed myself’.42 Cf. below § 412. 

In a few passages besides that quoted above the supposed Sdm#-f form either 
must or may be translated as a virtual clause of time. 

Exx. = 78) * |B Re] Sati a, skpr-ni Gt (when) I had taken a fire- 
stick, I created fire. 

BIT DMIT STK MCI born, rdit(i) wi br tir de wf 
ntr, (ht-n da-n-f nt it happened, (when) I had placed myself on my belly to thank 
him, thereupon he said to me.'* 

Occasionally, however, it seems possible or necessary to render as a main 
clause. 

Ex. @ys$orQ\ ANA le sax irté Smt m Gntyt | made a departure south- 
ward.1® 


§ 407. C. The Sdmt-f form after prepositions.—This, at all events, 
is a genuine use of the Sdmt:f form, since examples are found from various 
immutable verbs where no alternative explanation seems possible. A doubt 
occurs, however, in the jae zf. and anom., where the verb-form is indis- 
tinguishable from the infinitive. Nor is it altogether certain that the sdmt-f 
as used in this construction is identical with the sdmf of the negative x Sdmt-f 
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(§§ 402-5), since here no passive examples like those of § 404 can be quoted to 
prove the participial origin. There is, however, considerable likelihood that the 
Sdmt-f form is identical in all its uses. 

The problem is to discern any difference between the construction prep. + 
Sdmt-f form and the constructions prep. + Sdm-f (§ 155) or Sdm-n-f (§ 156) form. 
In all certain examples the time of the action appears to be velatzvely past, i.e. 
anterior to the time of the main verb, agreeing with the origin proposed for the 
Sdmt-f form in § 405. It seems by no means unlikely that this common employ- 
ment after prepositions is the reason for the comparative rarity of the Sdmn-f 
form in this use. 

1. Quite certain examples, i.e. examples from immutable verbs, have been 
found only with the prepositions => 7 ‘until’ and © dr ‘since’, ‘from the 
moment that’, but also ‘before’, ‘ until ’.° 

Exx. A torch shall be lighted for thee in the night —SPJ"of Po? 8 Joa r 
wont sw hr snbt-k until the sun has arisen over thy breast.1 The main verb 
refers to the future. 

Ald GI NN Ah oe dw nf r isst-f do not speak to him until he 
has invited.2. The main verb is a command. 

Brewing was done in my presence =) YR==Q Fo Deh x phti dmi n Ttw 
until I reached (ov had reached) the town of Itu.2 In past narrative. 

(SB Qo Sia BA) 9— iwi m ts pn hr wif dr bprt mini tp 
cwy-f 1 have been (lit. am oy was) in this land under his command until death 
overtook him, lit. happened upon his hands.* 

2. The use after \\ ‘when’, \s_ m-G¢ ‘after’, & Gft ‘when’ and J) mi 
‘like’, ‘according as’ is more doubtful, since instances are forthcoming only 
from jae inf. and anom. verbs. There is nothing to prevent such instances being 
interpreted as infinitives (see §§ 301. 304), though again there is no positive 
evidence in favour of this view. The analogy of ~ and dr favours a provisional 
classification under the heading of the sdmz-f form. 

Exx. (8 QKnQRnASHNIJ Ge... - USP ALS ior m hat sxf m stf...., tw 
$ms-n-(t) sw but when his son (had) gone down into his place...... I served him.° 

I filled his temple .... when My Majesty came..... on the first occasion 
of victory .... Sica mm hi Ness mm rdit-f ni geswt nb nt Dihy when 
he gave (or ad given) me all the lands of Djahi.® 

His Majesty commanded to dig this canal, \s FP. + >A JSON, 
m-ht gmt-f sw dbsw m inrw after he had found it blocked with stones." 

My Majesty established a feast .... SQA) RN} AOS Of it hmi m wdyt 
tpt nt ng¢t when My Majesty returned from the first campaign of victory.® 
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§ 407 


© See JUNKER, Giza 
IIT, 93: 


1 Ure, iv. 117, 43 
148, 14; 499, 10. Sim. 
Sh. S. 118 (Rmt-R) ; 
Peo Kah. 5s a5. 2G 
(snbt-s); Stut 1, 178. 
308 (pht- Si)» In pre- 
sent time, Lac. 7? 
al, 33(hst-k); AZ. 64, 
113 (497?). 

2 Pt. 126, Sim. 2d. 
87 (wand), qu. § 215; 
453 (sdmt-k). In a 
‘wish, possibly Westc. 
II, 16 (¢wt-n). 

3 Sin. B 247. Sim. 
Ann. 375, Pl Il, 125 
(4prt); also possibly 
LSBA, 18, 202, 9 
(éw?). 

4 Ork. iv. 405. Sim. 
from jue inf. verbs, 

‘since’, AZ. 471 92,3 
(prt): Urk. iv. 386, 
2 Ged); 1073, 10 
(prt) ; ‘before’, 
BUDGE, 208, 1 (d?¢-2). 


5 Brit. Mus. 614, 
12, Sim. BH. i. 25, 
36 (i); Urk. iv. 80, 
8 (¢wt-f). 


8 Urk. iv. 767. Sim. 
2b. 591, 12 (rit). 


1 Urk.iv.814=90, 
2. Sim. 76. 751, 2 
(gmt) ; 745, 12 (#). 

8 Urk, iv. 740. Sim. 
2b. 698, 16; 741, 5; 
767, 3 (i). 


§ 407, 2 


© Miu. K. 23; 
Sim. Urk. iv. 158: 
8 (ditf); 807, 10 
(rdit-f). 

2 Urk.iv. 492. Sim. 
1b. 134, 13-4 (Ast, 
rdit-f) ; Quis. Saqq. 
ii, p. 33 (smnt.s); 
Rekh. 12 (wa3t). 


3 Pt. 466. 


* Pt. 267, qu. in the 
Reading lesson oppo- 
site. 


® Pt, 87. 
® Urk. iv. 1073, 10. 
1 Urk. iv. 814, 12. 
8 Urk. iv. 492, 7. 
® Quis. Sagg. ii. p. 
33- 
10 Urk. iv. 591, 12; 
767, 53 807, 10. 
Nl Ork, iv. 198, 8. 
WIDE. ie 2539305 
Urk. iv. 745,123 767, 
3 


18 PSBA, 18, 202, 
9; UFk. iv. 89, 8. 
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The hands of Isis are over this child QU=[— PB ],°?Q—K > mi rdit-s 
cwy-sy hr sis Hr even as she placed her hands over ee son Horus.! 
wud SE POUS BI, 22 di-tw n-i mst mi irt-i sy therefore justice shall be 
given to me, according as I have done it.? 


§ 408. Negation of the $dmt-f form after prepositions.—An example 
of the negative verb ¢m in the Sdmt-f form can be quoted. 

Deal with him privately ~={. SSK] x tmt-k mn Grtf until thou 
art not troubled about his condition.® 


§ 409. Forms of the Sdmt-f form after prepositions.—In the text or 
notes of the last two sections examples have been quoted from the following 
immutable verbs: A, Am, tm (2-lit); is8, whn, Gpr, snb, sdm (3-42t). To these 
must be added an example of dd written =tj]\— 7 ddti-f ‘until he has said’ ;* 
the writing of # for ¢ in a MS. of Dyn. XVIII is of importance for the view of 
the perfective relative form adopted above § 387, 2 

In the case of some mutable verbs there arises the possibility, as we have 
seen, that the supposed samt-f form might be the infinitive. The following exx. 
will suffice to illustrate the various verbal classes; for further details see the 
notes of § 407. The preposition is added in brackets after each form quoted. 

2ae gem. &. wnt ‘has been’ (7).5 

jae inf. “37x prti ‘1 went forth’ (dr) ;* <2 gmt-f ‘he had found’ (m-£2);7 
sh irt-t ‘I have done’ (mi).® 

caus, 2-lit. (|= 2 || smnt-s ‘she established’ (#i).° 

anom. ‘Give’ has -,. rdit-f (m, mi) and \.2 dit:f (mi). From ‘come’ 
there are both ih id (m, m-Gt, Uft) and »¥ iwt (r, m) ;'* but the latter might be 
either infinitive or fdm-/, see § 448. 


V.0O: CAB:U LARRY 


KLUY smi mix, are uel hr with. 
Boh abbrev. 
ASIANS, wai xem 


ro 
wun &) Ann assent to; attend to. 
NA, 


[Fo yh ski destroy ; empty out. 


oD, wt bandage, bind. el én complete, be complete. 


— AS) gfn rebuff; gfnw rebuff (n.) 
Sy tkk attack. 
Belly ae Gr fall; caus. sfv overthrow. en tni distinguish. 
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| esneress |/ eas) 


ENG zyé mishap, harm. an “été bread or cake of some 


Er) } C1 pr-hd treasury (lit.white house). kind. 


ff eT msyt supper, evening =| RPA Swiw poor man. 


meal. es lq b E> érsw coffin. 


A mn mst? a liquid of 
fills ve Bee Sone SOF, man WRI Fngw Syrians; hence 


MS HSAME 54d sailor, traveller. menos Nica Te: Golilece 


1 Festschrift fir F. Hommel, Leipzig, 1917-8, i. 305-32. 


EXERCISE XXVII 


(2) Reading lesson; extract from the book of precepts purporting to have been 
written by the vizier Ptahhotpe in the reign of Asosi (Dyn. V) +} 


lB Oe Sh Re? ir wun-k (§ 150) m sprw nf, 
DAS — De hr (40, 2) sdk m dd (§ 501, 4) spre 
N2'e Hite m (§ 340) ofn sw, 
=(fTaae vr sktf htf, 
=a HAS et r dat(é)-f (§ 409) tét--f hrs. 
SHS eSBs BTS Bh! mr sprw hun (§ 303) tswrf, 
25 AR | Pe vr kn-t(w) tit-nf hrs. 
{Ff tel \——e Ayo” he swim r sprw nob. 
SS oe OSE Ne Sh ir irr gfnw m spr, 
Jee iw dd-tw (§ 462), 
a>, iw:f tr r m (§ 495) ivf (§ 463) st? 


1 Pt, 264-74, with some omissions. 
2 The manuscript, dating from the Eighteenth Dynasty, divides off connected groups of words by means of red 
‘ verse-points ’, so called because they are commonest in poetical texts. 3 This sign is cancelled in red. 


‘If thou art one to whom petition is made, listen quietly to what the petitioner 
says (lit. let thy hearing to the speech of the petitioner be quiet). Rebuff him 
not until he has poured out his heart (lit. body), until he has said that for which 
hecame. A petitioner had rather (lit. likes) that his words should be attended to 
than that (the thing) for which he came should be accomplished; he rejoices 
thereat more than any (other) petitioner. As for one who deals (lit. makes) a 
rebuff to (lit. with) a petitioner, people say, To what purpose, pray, does he do it?’ 
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(0) Translate into English : 
wn, NW aera 
(Gy rae Ss jAoSR|G AS cme =p 


AN PNEDE Nemes 4 ASE 12) © SSH 
KON Se ee REX RO-~M3 
=~ eI ofllQN— —®) Boe. — Mobrs 
MAH? Esa S he Sob A Memo ax 
) TAR Bete © KOeb=H= Zee Koi = 

ANS SFG WD MOR oe See — Pie} 
ih? (Wee ar AA aH BoSTARS\e > 


1 Prescription from a medical papyrus. 2 Passive Sdm.f, § 422, 2. 8 § 165, 10. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) She whom he had never seen is (now) possessor (fem.) of his property. 
He who had not made for himself a coffin is (now) possessor of a treasury. 
(2) A departure was made from this place at time of supper. (3) All this 
happened by my hand (°) (even) as he had commanded. (4) There is no poor 
man for whom the like has been done. (5) Thou art Atum who came into 
existence by himself, before the plans of the gods had been made. (6) Beware 
lest thou say, I do not know why this has been done (gzve two alternative 
renderings of this sentence). (7) (That) happened to (7) which no thought (é) had 
been given. (8) They did it before order (wa@t-mdw) was given (lit. made) to them. 


Te Bio oO Ne Vinee 


THE SUFFIX CONJOGATION 


§ 410. Under the name of suffix conjugation are to be understood those 
really verbal or ‘narrative’ (§ 297, 3) verb-forms, like the Sdm-f and Sdmn-:f 
forms, in which the subject, if pronominal, is denoted by a suffix-pronoun following 
the verb-stem and whatever flexional elements may be added to the verb-stem. 
As such, the suffix conjugation is opposed (1) to the ‘old perfective’ (Lesson 
XXII), an originally narrative verb-form akin to the perfect of the Semitic 
languages, (2) to the adjectival verb-forms of the same type as the suffix con- 
jugation, i.e. the ‘relative forms’ of §§ 380 foll., and (3) to the partly nominal, 
partly verbal ‘d¢md-f form studied in the last Lesson (§§ 401-9). 
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THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION § 410 


The following forms will have to be considered : 

1. The sdm:f form, see above §§ 39-40, below § 411, and Lessons XX X- 
XXXI. Two and probably more varieties existed, which are indistinguishable 
in the immutable verbs and only with difficulty distinguishable in the mutable 
verbs. We can, however, definitely discern (a) a perfective form without gemina- 
tion, and (6) an zmperfective form showing gemination in certain verb-classes. 

2. The passive sdm-f form, see below §§ 419-24. 

3. The sdmm:f form, an almost obsolete form with passive meaning; see 
below §§ 425-6. 

4. The §dm-n-f form, see above § 67 and below §§ 412-8. 

5. The sdm-in:f form, see below §§ 427-9. 

6. The sdm-Gr-f form, see below §§ 427; 430-2. 

7. The Sdm-k:-f form, see below §§ 427; 433-5. 

Passives of all these forms except 2 and 3, which are passive from the 
outset, may be made by the insertion of the indefinite pronoun (§ 47) } -¢w, var. 
= -¢(w), after the verb-form with its formative element. The formative element 
(x, in, Gr, k:) and the passive ending are dependent upon the verb-stem to the extent 
that they are inseparable from it; but they show a certain independence in that 
they regularly fo//ow any determinative which the verb-stem may possess, 
exx. |p Sho (w)dw-n-f ‘he spoke’ ;! S23 Dx dgg-tw:f ‘he is looked upon’ ;? 
RD Alm msin-sn ‘they brought’;? =34 8 e& sd-gr-tw-f ‘it shall be 
removed’. The sole exception to this rule is in the S¢m-f form when the passive 
ending has the abbreviated writing « -¢(w) ; in this case it is more often than not 
written defore the determinative, ex. [Sx o4)— swri-¢(w),f ‘it is drunk’,® though 
forms like f\| 4.2 2s-¢(w):-f ‘he is born’ ® also appear ; cf. = before the determinative 
in the ending -¢(2) of the old perfective (§ 309). 

If the subject is a suffix, this is inseparable from the verb-form and follows 
the determinative. If, on the contrary, the subject is a noun, this may, under 
certain conditions already studied (§ 66), be separated from the verb-form. 

Exx. Gdn QV 38° tw-in rf sty pn then came this peasant.’ 

>} JID —irw n-k ho ¢; there is made for thee a great feast.’ 

We shall see later (§ 486) that impersonal uses, i.e. cases where the subject 
is omitted, are far from rare, and this applies alike to the active forms of the 
suffix conjugation and to the passive Sdm-f (§ 422). It is perhaps better, however, 
to describe such examples as {7} 4)" ¢ xis-z:tw ‘one called’, ‘a summons was 
made’,® as actives with the indefinite pronoun as subject, than as impersonal 
passives, though either description is defensible. 

The general rules given above must be noted once and for all, as they cannot be 
repeated in treating of cach separate form. 
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LATED, 

2 Urk iv. 19, 6. 
5 Sin. B 269. 

‘ Eb. 53, 7-8. 


SS774 B 233s 


68 In sdm-f suffix 
and f. sing. rarely be- 
fore det. if written, not 
Z, but 7, LEF. Gr. § 
243, end. 


7 Peas. BI, 52. 


Se LACH 2.0705 7 


® Sin. R24. Sim. 
26. B55 (Ch¢-2-(w). 


§ 411 


1 ERMAN in AZ. 39, 
123; Lexa in Ph2lo- 
logica, ii. 25-53. So 
too LEF. Gr § 242; 
Pot. Ez. 92 hesitat- 
ingly. 


2 In this ed. called 
the Sdmw.nf relative 
form, 

8’ This form has 
largely, but not com- 
pletely, replaced mr.f 
in past narrative, see 
§§ 414, 15 450, I. 


me See below the Add. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 411. The origin of the Sdar-f and Sdm-n-f forms.—It will pave the 
way for the account to be given of the suffix conjugation if the origin of its two 
commonest varieties be discussed by way of preface. 


1. As regards the sdm-f form, an often held theory! supposes this to be 
ultimately a sentence composed of active participle+ pronominal or nominal 
subject; the whole would thus mean ‘he is (07 was) one hearing’. To this 
theory there are serious objections. We have already seen that ‘he is one 
hearing’ can be expressed in Egyptian either as xéf sam (§ 373) or else as Sdm 
$w (§ 374); it seems gratuitous to postulate a third method. The proposal is to 
consider sdm:/ as a sentence of the same type as Sam Sw, it being conjectured that 
the suffix-pronouns are merely worn-down dependent pronouns. This view of the 
suffix-pronouns may indeed be true in the last resort, but the differentiation of func- 
tion between dependent pronouns and suffixes probably lies much farther back than 
the origin of the suffix conjugation, if this, as is supposed with great probability, sup- 
planted an earlier kind of conjugation of which the old perfective is the last survival. 

Much more serious, however, is the objection arising from the comparison 
of the ordinary narrative sdm-f and §dm-n-f forms with the corresponding relative 
forms. Since the discovery of the perfective, i.e. non-geminating, relative form it 
has become possible to construct a most striking table of parallelisms. 


RELATIVE FORMS 

REQ mrr(w)-f, imperfective (§ 387, 1) 

Stee mrfand S\lge mryf, perfecr S~ mrf, also Sl Qe mryf 
tive (§ 387, 2) 


SHO mr(w)nf? (8 387, 3) Sih wrap? 

In face of these parallelisms the interdependence of the narrative and the 
relative forms seems indisputable; the two series coincide so closely at the end 
of their development that to assume a distinct origin for each is paradoxical. 
But the development of the relative forms out of the passive participles can now 
be traced in some detail; see above § 386. The conclusion seems inevitable: 
the narrative $dm-f and $dm-n-f forms must Lkewise be derived from the passive 
participles. Only on this theory can the use of the suffix-pronoun in the sdm/f 
form be explained; it is a direct genitive such as often serves to express the 
semantic subject after the passive participles (§ 379, 2); Sdm:f thus signifies 
‘heard of him’. We saw (§ 386) that the passive participles, as extended 
by the addition of a semantic subject and object and a phrase containing the 
resumptive pronoun, must at a given moment have been construed actzvely, not 
passively. If this be granted, no great difficulty should be felt in supposing that 
at the same moment two separate kinds of verb-form began gradually to be 


NARRATIVE FORMS 


R= GQ mrrf 
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ORIGIN OF THE SDM-F AND SDM-N-F FORMS § 411, 1 


differentiated out of the passive participles, (2) the ordinary narrative sdm:f and 
Sdmn-f, in which the gender-endings were suppressed,° and (6) the relative 
$dm(w)-f and sdm(w):n-f forms, in which the gender-endings were retained. 

The hypothesis here rejected assumes that the narrative s¢:f form, both 
in its geminating form, ex. SS) mrr-f, and in its non-geminating form, ex. 
SZh—~ mr(y)f, is derived from the zmperfective active participle, the difference 
between the two varieties being attributed merely to emphatic or non-emphatic 
utterance. This view, which reduces the distinction between geminating and non- 
geminating sdm-f to the level of the distinction between English ‘sayeth’ and 
‘saith’ or between German gehes¢ and gehs?, seriously underrates the difference in 
their meanings and syntactic uses. We shall find on closer study that, while the 
narrative mrr-f is definitely imperfective in meaning, the narrative mr-f and 
mr(y) has partly past and partly prospective signification—the latter, for 
example, after 2£ (§ 450, 5, a), after 2? (§ 450, 5, 4), and after verbs like raz (§ 452, 1). 
This agrees well with our view that the perfective relative form originated in the 
perfective passive participle (§ 387, 2), of which it exemplifies at least two of the 
three uses (§§ 369, 1. 3; 389, 2). 

As a last argument in favour of the origin of the ordinary narrative Sdm:f 
in a passive participle, one may point to its parallelism with the narrative 
$dm-n-f form. For the latter no other explanation has been advanced than that 
it originated in a passive participle followed by a dative, since it is no explanation 
to say that the z is a formative element added to an active participle. But 
if the sdm-n-f originated in a passive participle, why not also the s¢m-f form? 

2. The Sdm-n-f form. We have repeatedly referred to Sethe’s view! that 
this had its origin in a passive participle followed by a dative; see above §§ 3; 
67; 386, 2; 387, 3. Our own hypothesis that the developed use of the passive 
participle + dative led to the simultaneous evolution of (a) the relative sdmw-n-f 
and (4) the narrative Sdm-n:f (see above) is only an elaboration of that view. 
It is significant that in the relative form sdmw-n-f the participial and gender 
endings -w and -¢ precede the element ~; hence it seems likely that is no 
part of the underlying participle. Analogies both in Semitic (§ 3) and in the 
Indo-European languages speak for the origin of the ending -x:f in the dative.? 
If Sdm-n-f means properly ‘heard (is) to him’, then the resemblance to French 
tl a fait and German ev hat getan is obviously very close and illuminating, the 
more so since English ‘he has’ (2/ a, er hat) is often expressed in Egyptian by 
uf ‘to him’ (§ 114, 1). Compare also faciendum est mihi in Latin. But 
Egyptian also shares with French and German another mode of expression 
involving the dative of possession ; as we have seen (§ 141), #f/r 2:f is opposed to 
nfr sw as i a froid to il est froid or thm ist kalt to er ist kalt. Apparently 
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° Cf. the adj. as 
predicate contrasted 
with adj. as epithet, 
above, § 48. So too 
SETHE, AZ. 54, 102, 
though only in refer- 
ence to Sdm-n,f. 


1 AZ. 47,140; 54, 
98. 


2 See § 307 for rare 
exx, of a dative de- 
signating the semantic 
subject after the infini- 
tive. 


§ 411, 2 


1 See Verbum, ii. 
§§ 359-89. 


2) Se nSs TRON TOT 
Sim. 7. 53; Sz. B 
200; Lac. TR. 3, 34. 
36; Urk. iv. 158, 16; 
1080, 16; 1083, 2. 


8 Hamm. 113, 14. 
In exx. like P. Pet. 
1116B,1; Sh.S. 130; 
Urk. iv. 648, 4 a noun 
clause serves as sub- 
ject, see p. 142, n. 4. 


* Sin, R24, 
5 Sin. B55. 


® BH. i. 8, 9-10. 
7 Hamm. 113, 10. 
Sim. Louvre Cr, vert. 


4. 5. 

8 P. Pet. 11164, 68. 
Sim. ¢kk-n, tb. 33; 
immn-f, Urk. iv. 17, 
8, cnn-n-i, ib. 367, 12. 

® Sin. B10o8; Led. 
71; passive, Urk. v. 
Gi danoasra. 

nO BALA, Plon as 
qu. § 414, I, end. Cf. 
too dw wn.sn, Eleph, 
25, qu § 468, 2. 

Peas Bt. a26 

2 Sin. R1g. 

18 BH. 1. 25; 4 

NM Cairo! 20015. 
20016. 


18 Sin, B 46-7. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


the particular notion which is conveyed by the combination of an adjective or 
participle with a possessive phrase is the fortuztous or incidental character of an 
occurrence. There is nothing about this combination which definitely demands 
reference to past time, and the use of the sdm-n-f form after the negative word 
+. 2 ‘not’ (§ 418), as well as the affirmative use to express immediate present 
time (§ 414, 5), shows that, as with all other Egyptian verb-forms, the tendency 
to restrict its application to one particular time-position was secondary. The 
primary function of the s‘d¢m-n-f form was thus probably to present the verbal 
action as an zucident, as something happening or occurring to someone, irrespec- 
tive of time-position. . 

The origin of the other forms of the suffix conjugation will be discussed as 
occasion arises. They are obviously all of participial origin, and reason will be 
found for thinking that the participle in question was in every case a passive one. 


THE SDM-N:F FORM? 

§ 412. Endings, etc.—Observe that, even in texts which habitually write 
the suffix }} z of the 1st sing., this is apt to be omitted before the reflexive 
dependent pronoun $3} wz. Ex. (j= yh rdi-n-(2) wi ‘TI placed myself’? For 
a like omission elsewhere, see § 406. 

Impersonal uses of the sam-n-f form are not rare; note especially 8" Gr: 
‘it happened’ ;* also §—" cfe-m ‘thereupon’, lit. ‘there arose’, when the passive 
Sdm:f follows (below § 476). 

The passive in -¢w is not very common, since the passive sdm-:f form 
corresponds to active sdm:-n-f in various uses; see below § 422. Not infrequently 
-tw serves as impersonal subject: exx. ~~ {l4}"@ nis-z-¢w ‘one called’ ;* 8" 
n the-n-tw ‘no one stands’.® 

Examples where the formative ~ precedes the determinative are rare, and 
may be considered faulty: exx. (a ¢he-z ‘arose’ ;® |" wd-n ‘commanded’. 


Oss. For the elliptical omission, in a sequence of Sdm-n-f forms, not only of the 
suffix subject, but also of the formative ~, see below § 487. 


§ 413. Forms from the mutable verbs. 
—p 2ae gem. A few geminating forms are known, ex. aJ JfQm=="_. £60-7 ‘ does (not) 
grow cool’. ‘See’ has Ql” mrnf? ‘Exist’ has a form & wa-(é)!° ‘I was’ 
which might possibly stand for wa-n-2, since it is parallel to 3-m-(2) ‘1 saw’; cf., 
however, above § 387, 3 and Add. to the present paragraph; there is often a doubt 
whether &-™ is to be taken as Sdm-n-f or as geminating sdm,f (§§ 120, end; 326). 

jae inf. Exx. k War ten ‘he took”;" <P] gan ‘found’.” ‘Make’ 
has =<" iv-n:/, only very exceptionally =F".14 ‘Seize’ shows Di it-n:f6 
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THE SDM-N-F FORM 


gae inf. Exx, =])i" m(2)ni-n-f ‘he attached’ ;! 
caus, 2ae gem. 7 J J\{Qmmnnm skOO-n ‘cooled’. 


|e Abu 22(w)dw-n ‘spoke’. 


anom. ‘Give’ has —,. rdi-n-ft “y & vdi-wi® and, rather less commonly, 
Ree ea, alex, sed writing =| dy-ni® is quite abnormal; =. is 


found eatyine with s+ 

‘Come’ has forms from both stems: Jmm,!° JA" Ql A 12 Zz are common 
types; Adm" iw-u-m18 and ) 4 yh zw-m-i* are less common. 

‘Bring’ writes normally f= for 2z-7-f,° but f— is by no means rare."® 

The absence of gemination in the jae zmwf. and anom. agrees well with the 
theory (§ 411, 2) that the sdm-n:f form originated in the perf. pass. part. Its 
presence in some forms of the 2ae gem. is just possibly to be attributed to the 
former existence in this class of reduplicating perf. pass. participles such as we 
found for the 2-/¢. verbs, § 360.1% The suppression of the participial ending is no 
more than we should expect to find before the originally prepositional formative 
n, see above §§ 361; 379, 3 


§ 414. Affirmative uses of the $dm-n-f form.—We have seen that the 
primitive function of the Sad-n:f form was to present the verbal action as an 
incident happening to someone, irrespective of time-position (§ 411, 2, end). Never- 
theless, in most affirmative uses it is used solely in reference to events lying in 
the past. 

1. It is the usual form in past narrative, where it may be rendered, according 
as the case demands, either (a) by the English present perfect, or (4) by the 
English past tense. 

Exx. (a) VS\\ 9 dai m mst I have spoken in truth.” 

QTR, pe 2-& nn hr m how hast thou come to this pass? Lit. on account 
of what hast thou reached this ? 18 

IF LMAO, TE tn 
order that I may break your water-pots.?® 

(6) rr B= rdi-nf wi mw he gave me water.” 

3 SF sa-n-t(w)-f wi it was read aloud to me.” 

Note carefully that the corresponding negation is +o \x~  Sdm-f, not 
n §dm-n-f; see §§ 105, 1; 455, 1 

As already noted, the passive sdm-n-tw-f is rather rare (§ 412), the passive 
$dm-f form often taking its place (§ 422, 1). In narrative of the 1st pers. the old 
perfective is frequently the passive counterpart of the active sdm-n:f (§ 312, 2).” 

The simple sdm-n:f form is the staple of most past narrative, but at the 
beginning of paragraphs it was often felt to need reinforcing. Hence the 
compound tenses |PoA. iw Sdm-n-f (§ 68) and F—oK chen Sdv-nf (8 478), 
to which we shall return later. 


br-tn sdi pisw:tn | have come to you in 
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§ 413 


1 Sin. B78. 

T7Carn. 2. 

SAG. OR. 37, 13. 

* Sin. BY8. 

5 Stut 1, 275. 

SBA i085, 775 

7 Stut 5, 22. 

SACD Awl Ay) Ae 

Se ACH elke OO. 
1-3. 

Ou Sczt 3,13. 

PEE AC aia S528 

12 ACL ard 56 

13 rk. iv. 566, 10. 
Sim. Paheri 1. 

4 Leyd. V 3, 5. 

1% Westc. 6, 10. 12. 

16 With one , Sin. 


B30. 103; Sz. S. 114; 
BAH. i. 25, 71. 


168 For another pos- 
sibility with regard to 
skbb see below p. 343. 


W Stnaz 53. Sim. 26. 
90, 5.11; Sew. B46- 
7; Urk. iv. 649, 8. 

18 Sin. B34. Sim. 
in a question, Ur&., v. 
160, 8. 9. 

SRE AC HL er Osa Te 
Sim. with following 
clause of purpose, 2d. 
32, 2; Urk. iv. 614, 
15-6. 

BOT S7#4.0 Dave Oli 
Peas. Bt, 345 Sh. S. 
41; BH. i. 25, 4; 
Hamm.3113,14; Urk. 
ALEK i ned Os Foe 
649, 14. 

21 Siz. B 200, Sim. 
Lert, V 4,5; £6.75, 


‘a Exx, Uré. iv. 55. 
160. 530. 1073. 120 


§ 414, 


SII CN OG 
Other exx., p. 179, 


n. I, 


2 Urk. iv. 879. Sim. 
tb. 28, 11; 834, 143 
Mar. Abyd. ii. 30, 
393) Berl. AZ. i. p. 
258, 20. With Zsé, 
TE ing WOE BupcE, 


Pp: 291, 4. 6. 


5 Sin. B168-9. Sim. 
after mk, Sh. S. 113- 
4, qu. § 148, 1. To 
be rendered as Engl. 
past, Séz. B 142-3. 
185; Gersh. i. 14, 5. 
After ink pw, etc., see 
§ 190. 

SOF LA 4 Ele O28 


Sim. Urk v. 21, 
parallel to z-2.2; AZ. 
47, Pl. 1, 3. 


SD ACWNERs 12,7. 
Sim. 24. 12, 1. 4. 133 
Leb, 141, qu. § 67; 
Eb. 105, 9-10. 17; 
106, 18; Ur. iv. 613, 
9} Togo, 14. 

6 Sin. R15. 


7 Weste. 11, 3-4. 
Sim. Peas. R7. After 
narrative inf., U2. iv. 
5) 14; alter (AC.2+ 
noun + old perf., 2d. 
6,125 

8 Sin. B 32-3; Sim. 
76.107. Of time, after 
Sdm-n-f, Urk. iv. 814, 
16,qu. Exerc. XXVIII, 
(@). 


® As main clause, 
afterist (7), Sim. R11. 
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We pass now to the use after the non-enclitic particles. After ms, as 
already seen (§ 234), the sdm-n-f form corresponds to the English present perfect. 

Ex. Koop oR hia mk hib-ni kr hk n imy-r pr behold, 
I have written (lit. sent) commending thee to the steward. 

After zs¢ (§ 231) and és& (§ 230) the ee form pee a situation or 
circumstance occurring in the past. 

Ex. Isapm—(9eT of ARIS ast gman hmf r-pr pn m dbt now His 
Majesty found (ov had found) this sanctuary in brick.2 There follows: His 
Majesty commanded to make this temple of hard stone. 

Examples where such sentences with is¢ are best translated as clauses of 
time have been quoted in § 212. So too after /Z, ib. 

The sdm-n:f form has likewise past meaning after a nominal subject in 
anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1). 

Ex. So BAIA YS weg 15-2 wi infirmity has overtaken me. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the rare cases where &Y wai 
means ‘I was’ in past narrative. 

Ex. RIG owe Wnt} wx (i) m bizw, mi-n-(é) sw I have been in the 
mine-country, I have seen it.* 

The parallelism of wz-z here to an indubitable ‘dm-x-f form might seem to 
suggest that it stands for wz-n-z, but see Add. to § 413. 


2. Not infrequently the sd-nx-f form serves to express relative past time, 
i.e. time which is past relatively to the time of the adjacent context. 

Exx. Go i fe soe 2 NH ahs Wir hr st-f, ip-nf dt-f Osiris awakes 
upon his throne, (after) he has recovered his senses, lit. counted his body.° 
Note the English present perfect. 

Je eo NMA KOH) 4 SPS) BY 4 sw hm ivf, innf skr-ngw and now he 
was returning, and had brought ee ¢ Note the English past perfect. 

CI AGT TTA NT HS GF prt pw ir-n nn ntrw, sms-n-sn Rd-dadt 
these gods went forth, (after) they had delivered Reddjedet.?’ Engl. past perfect. 

IOUS A APMOAISIE AMY dé-nf nn, rh-mf bi, sdmenf ised 
he said this, (because) he knew my character, he had heard of my prudence.’ 
Engl. past perfect. 

In most cases of the kind the sdm-n-f form is best translated as a virtual 
subordinate clause.? It is this same relative past time which the sdm-n-f form 
expresses in all subordinate clauses where it occurs affirmatively, and there it 
is contrasted with the sSd:f form, which expresses relative present or future 
time. The last example shows, however, that sdm-n:f may have relative past 
time even when the surrounding narrative tenses involve the sdm-n-f form itself. 
Here again the corresponding negation is 2 Sdm-f, see below § 455, I 
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3. After Pi, 4h Z ‘ would that!’ (§ 238) and after (= ér ‘if’ (§ 151) the Sdm-n-f 
form is used in reference to unfulfilled action, ‘would that’ or ‘if he had heard’. 
Examples have already been quoted. The negation after 47 is x Sdm-f, §§ 238. 
455, 1; after zv it would doubtless be ¢mz-n-f Sdm(w), §§ 151; 347, 6. 


4. Some actions necessarily involve resultant states, and languages are apt 
to differ with regard to the angle from which such verbal notions are viewed. 
In the case of verbs of motion, English uses ‘I have come’ and ‘I am come’ 
with hardly any perceptible difference. Egyptian, on the contrary, seems to have 
felt a distinction between the old perfective as in JA. S 3} 7z-2wi ‘I returned’! 
(§ 312, 3) or in Ne A TH wk wi iy-kwi ‘behold, 1 am come’? (§ 324) and 
the sdm-n-f form as in | i-w-z (above 1). The latter is certainly preferred 
when any stress is laid on the movement as an action performed by someone; 
such a stress. occurs, for example, when words indicating the purpose of the 
movement are added. 

Ex. (lA SB he t-2i 2 r nis rk 1 have come hither to summon 
thee.? 

The difference, then, with verbs of motion is that the S¢m-n-f form emphasizes 
the fact of the movement, while the old perfective merely calls attention to the 
result (§ 320). 

Still more conspicuously, Egyptian chooses to look upon ‘knowing’ as 
‘having learned’, and ‘remembering’ as ‘having recollected’. Hence the verbs 
“e17é ‘learn’, ‘know’ and [I] } 4} sé ‘recollect’, ‘remember’ sometimes appear 
in the Sam-n-f form even where they must be translated by English present tenses. 

Exx. \= 6... “in rg-n-tn behold, ye know. 

Jummle © ef NE RA in tw trw shr-n-k dost thou remember ? ® 

A similar use of 7% has been noted in connection with the old perfective 
(§ 320, end) and the Sadmw-n-f relative form (§ 389, 3); under the latter head some 
other like employments have been noticed. It will be seen below (§ 455, 1, end) 
that here again ~ sdm-f corresponds as negation to the affirmative Sdm-n-/. 


5. On a different footing is the common use of the sdm-n-f form in ritual 
texts and scenes to express an action s’multaneously spoken of and performed.® 

Exx. (ffm ° sewrd-n-(2) tn m mw ipn 1 purify thee with this water.’ 
A god is depicted sprinkling water over the queen and speaking these words. 

\=R=— di-n-(i) nk tw nb 1 give to thee all lands. Words spoken by the 
god Dedwen while leading prisoners to the king.*® 

This employment is so invariable as to justify us in regarding writings like 
if" j=3!° as short writings for s#n-n-(é) w-¢‘I record for thee’, im-n-(2) mk 


‘I bring to thee’ respectively. 


§ 414, 3 


1 BH. i. 8, 15. 


2 Westc, 8, 12. 


8 Westc. 7, 20. Sim. 
with clause of purpose, 
above p. 329, n. 19. 
See, however, Westc. 
3, 7, where a phrase 
expressing purpose, 
follows mk wi iy-kwi. 


4 Stut 1, 280. 310. 
Sim. Aun. 5, 234, 22; 
Urk. iv. 350, 16; 353, 
12s 


SEP 0.4 w3.a Olms 
Harh. 412; Urh, iv. 
27, 14. 


6 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. 7. 

7 D.el B. 63. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 250, 15 
(s$.2-2); Th. T. S. i. 
17 (wp-2-4). 


8 Mar. Karn. 23. 
Sim. D. e/ B. 128. 
® D.el B. 60. 

10 Mar. Karn. 18; 
D,el B. 128. So too 
wnn-(4) nk, Th. T.S. 
i. 17. 


§ 414, 5 


1 See Gunn, Stud. 
ch. 12, where a dif- 
ferent standpoint is 
adopted. 


2 In its various 
constructions, viz. :— 
§ 315, Urk.iv. 814, 13, 
qu. Exerc. XXVIII, 
(a) ; § 322, Pt. 13, qu. 
below; § 323, Adm. 
2, 4, qu. below (1); 
Urk. iv. 650, 7, qu. 
p- 248, top; § 326, 
Leb. 146; Mu, ch. 
130, 41; Urk. iv. 518, 
15. 

3 Peas. B2, 101-2; 
Nu, ch. 149, ii. 8, both 


qu. below; Ur&. v. 
Gynl 76 
* See § 445, 2. 


5 Peas. B 2, 98-9; 
£6. 97, 2; BUDGE, 
Da lho, Tae 

6 Also with Ar+ 
inf., see § 334. 
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In this usage there seems no notion of past time, so that the Sdm-n-f form 
here appears to retain its primitive force of stressing the merely occurrent; such 
a translation as ‘herewith I give to thee’ renders the sense closely. Note that 
this employment is borrowed from Old Kingdom temple scenes, and has not been 
found in contexts of later origin. 


§ 415. The Sdm-n-f form in noun clauses,—In all affirmative subordinate 
clauses, the s¢m-n:f form has relative past meaning. This has already often been 
pointed out, and may be verified, so far as virtual noun clauses are concerned, in 
the rare cases where fdm-n:f serves as object of a verb (§ 185) or follows the 
genitival adjective zy (§ 192): 


§ 416. The Sdm-n-f form in relative clauses.—An example in a virtual 
relative clause with undefined antecedent is quoted § 196, 2, and another after xty 
in §201. In both cases the corresponding negation was seen to be 2 Sdm-f. For 
the sdm-n-f form after zwty see §§ 203, 6; 418, end. 


§ 417. The Ssdm-n-f form in adverb clauses.—1. We have observed 
(§ 414, 2) that where s¢m-n-f has relative past meaning it must often be rendered 
as a virtual clause of ¢me; sometimes it may have to be interpreted as a virtual 
clause of cause (§ 221). 

2. The sdm-n-f form but rarely follows prepositions; when it does so it 
has relative past meaning, see above §156. For Sdm-n-f after ir ‘if’ see §§ 151; 


414, 3. 


§ 418. The negative construction ~<\ a Sdm-n-f. 
survey shows that the construction 2 Sdm-n-f is common in characterizations, 
statements of custom, and generalizations of all kinds. The affirmative verb-forms 
which it accompanies and continues are, in the main, those usual in such contexts. 
Thus x sdm-n-f is found in close association with the old perfective,? the part of 
the verb best adapted to the description of more or less permanent conditions 
(§ 311, end) ; with the geminating participles * (imperfective) or the geminating s¢dm:f 
form,‘ parts of the verb often found to imply repetition or continuity (§§ 365 foll. ; 
440 foll.); or else, finally, with the compound verb-form iw-f sdm-f,> which we 
shall see later to be common in proverbs and statements of custom (§ 463).° 

That the construction 2 Sdm-n-f does not itself explicitly generalize, though 
it certainly serves to reinforce generalizations, seems evident from the im- 
possibility of linking up any such function with the affirmative uses of the 
Sdm-n-f form. The true modus operandi of n Sdm-n-f becomes clear when we 
realize that the best way of confirming a generalization is to assert the absence 


of any invalidating incident. An example will here be helpful. The sentence 
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~ SA lb ahr” x gr, n mdw-n-f ‘the mouth is silent (old perfective) and does 
not speak’ is found in a description of old age." We have shown reason for 
thinking that the s‘d¢m-n-f form presents the verbal notion as an incident occurring 
to its doer (§ 411, 2). If so, ~ mdw-n:-f may be freely paraphrased as ‘an act of 
speaking does not happen to the mouth’, or, in other words, its state of silence is 
not contradicted by any negative instance. 

Naturally, when it is said that such and such an act does not happen to 
someone, some space of time is envisaged over which it might happen, so that 
we can now adopt the formulation already proposed in § 105, 3, and define the 
function of  Sdm-n-f as to deny the occurrence of an action throughout the course 
of a more or less prolonged period. 

We might also render the sentence above-quoted ‘the mouth is silent and 
cannot speak’, and it will often be found that a possible, or even the best, 
rendering for 2 §dm-n-f is ‘he cannot’, ‘could not’, or ‘will not be able to hear’.? 
In such renderings, however, an English standpoint is substituted for the 
Egyptian; English affirms the impossibility of the act, while Egyptian merely 
states that over a contemplated period it does not occur. 

The following examples show that the actions referred to by ~ sdm-n:f may 
belong indifferently to present, past, or future time. 


1. In reference to fresent actions, the commonest and most typical use. 
The time-position is often very vague, the statement being of proverbial or 
generalizing character. 

Exx. J=[[=3 8 ++-[2Qpeecr, ir skdd hrf, n ssh-wf ts as for him 
who sails with falsehood for a cargo (lit. under it (gvg)), he does not reach land.® 
A proverbial utterance. 

Qef\lAC Ri c= BR Sa Sr e iw ms hmwt wsr, n iwr-ntw assuredly women 
are barren, no one conceives.* Description of a prevailing condition. 

Oe 2 Be = fc” ink hnn, n wra-n:f 1 am one who rows and does 


not tire. Characterization of a person. 


2. In reference to fast actions. 

Exx. This peasant spent (=~ 4 Ml 38° iv-2u sty pn) ten days making peti- 
tion to this Djehutnakht, — 7 SP] 2 rdi-n-f mcf r-s and he paid no 
heed to it, lit. gave not his temple to it.© A continued activity is narrated. 

+ SA dx llel» x ph-n-tw-f m sks he was not equalled (lit. reached) in 
running. Characterization of the young Amenophis II. 

3. In reference to future actions. 
Ex. jARSEIN +-09 _ furgrs m ht-f,n pr-ns it shall rot in his 


al 
belly, without coming out, lit. it does not come out.”?. A medical generalization. 


Needless to say, the construction 2 Sd¢m-n-f is not confined to main clauses. 


25 


§ 418 


eo ey 


2? Exx. present, Peas. 


Bi iye 250i ee eet. 
III6 A, 933 past, 
Westc. 12, 3, qu. § 


369, 2; Ur&. iv. 36, 
8; 758, 15; future, 
£6, 97, 19, qu. § 105, 
3. TILL (AZ. 67,118) 
exaggerates the fre- 
quency of this sense. 


8 Peas. B2, 101-2. 
Sim. 26.75; B1, 256. 
325; Adm. p. 108; 
P. Pet. 116A, 43. 


+ Adm. 2, 4. Sim. 
20, 2, 53 3) Sivas I; 
P. Kah, 33, 8. 

5 Nu, ch. 149, ii. 8. 
Sim. Siz. B 58. 59; 
CAS NL eT Aer 
Kah, 30, 1, qu. § 
3°7- 

O Tees Vie, Ney 
Sim. [Veste. 5,13 12: 
3, qu. § 369, 2; Brit, 
Mus. 614, 7.9; Urk, 
Iv. 77) 7, qu. § 440, 
2; 98, 9; 131, 113 
697, 133 758) 15; 
814, 13, qu. Exerc. 
XXVIII, (a); 1195,9; 
Rec. 29, 164, 9. 

CRT Atte Dye eas 
12. 
_7 £b, 25, 5. Sim. 
76. 97, 19, qu. § 105. 
3; after wun, Leb: 
146; BUDGE, p. 285, I. 


§ 418 


8 Exx. Urh. iv. 616, 
4. 10. 


4 Peas, BI, 316. 
Sim. Zé. 12, 16. 


2 Coffins I, 385, 4. 
Sim. 26.1, 31, 4; 404, 
c; Nav. 1494, 30; 
Brit. Mus. 159,11, qu. 
p- 153, 0. 7. 


3 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. 14. Another diffi- 
cult case, Z. to D., 
Cairo bowl 7. 


4 Leb.59. Sim. Pt. 
381. 383. 459- 576; 
Ork. iv. 445, 7- 


5 Urk. iv. 751. Sim. 
26. 847, 3. Vi cer- 
tainly for 2, Rec. 29, 


164, 9- 
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Besides its use in virtual relative clauses,’ it occurs also after the relative 
adjective zy. 

Ex. of QRS” m ph nty n ph-nf do not attack him who does not 
attack.} 

After the negative relative adjective =\%S zwty (§ 203, 6) the sdm-n-f form 
appears to have exactly the same meaning as in ~ Sdm-n-f. 

Ex. this noble god who came into being of himself and —Po/Q=lLsoQl 
twt( y) wdb-n-f sw hr ddt-n-f who does not go back (lit. turn himself) upon what 
he has said.? 


§ 4184. The negative construction “s\. an Sdm-n-f2—The 
examples of this construction are scanty, obscure, and sometimes even possibly 


corrupt. In a few places xu sdm-n-f denies with emphasis that something zwe// 
(or cam) occur. 
Ex, ~~ OA™—2 c= un prwk r hrw never wilt thou go up above. 


In two cases it is a fast event which is denied. 
Ex. (oS Mmm BPR DJ nn ir-ni n rmt dd-tw che r-s 1 have not 


Ss! 14H 


acted to(wards) men (so that) people might utter boasts concerning it.° 

Until better evidence is forthcoming this construction must be regarded 
with suspicion, the more so since after the middle of Dyn. XVIII ~~ tends to 
take the place of + in the writing, see § 104, end. 


Oss. The student should examine in every instance of xu fdm-n-f whether xn 
cannot mean ‘there is none who(m) ......’ in accordance with § 394. 


Vive ABU OAReY 
\ | > +6 reap. 
jhe wee 
ST WN / reward. 
A) 18 be satiated. 
[_J Qt, 582 rebel. 
IS om, var. [LSD INS 6279) 


slay. 


eee. skadw travel by water, fare 


upon (river, sea). 


[== I\ sd; tremble. 


we No Sed excavate, dig out. 
=F $di take out, extract, rescue; 
= 

clear (a canal). 

ala] Sf S\ titi trample down. 

a 


nn 


—» p “# approach, with m, more 


rarely transitive. 


Wa ssn smell, breathe (trans.). Sey whe fisherman. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Vocab. 


a. U by copper. = As dpy crocodile (rare). 
a 

ee bdt, var. a a bty, emmer, Ae Sth, varr. ey S(w) th, 

a poor kind of cereal. LMA Sty (§60), the god Seth. 
Cit 
Seed lake, canal. Is 36w Elephantine, an island at 
fe\w mshtyw adze. the N. end of the First Cataract. 
<7 nbt basket ; island-home (?). SA Mtn Mitanni, a kingdom 
Ta\ ° 
fa Se greg falsehood, lie. E. of the Euphrates. 


Poor ne beh) XXVIII 


(a) Reading lesson. Inscription cut on a rock in the island of Sehél, in the 
First Cataract) 


eo an ae ont hst-sp 50, thy (2) sSmw, sw 22, 
“&G=8) Neg br hm n n-sw-bit Mun-bpr-Re, di ng. 
a Sap wd (§ 306, Oss.) hm-f s:d mr pn, 
Ss fae 2 NS oak a m-ht gmt-f (§ 407, 2) sw dbsw (§ 315) m inrw, 
[mms ck 2 n ska-n apt hrf. 
a ee ba-n-f hrf, 
Ad ) ib-f sw (§ 322), 
a lla smi nf Uft( yw):f. 
2 aa yn n mr pn:* 


a; KEA\le@enal¢a wn t: wit m nfrt (§ 96) Mn-bpr-Re, tng dt. 
[men FO oe SS OB STIS 8 in ne n whew-rmw 3sbw sd-sn (§ 227, 2) mr pn 


JT LSS Lewon, 
me OL inw rnpt. 


1 Urk. iv. 814. 2 § 89 or else as p. I00, n. 6, 


‘Year 50, first month of summer, day 22, under the Majesty of the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Menkheperré‘, given life. His Majesty commanded 
to dig this canal, after he had found it blocked with stones, and no boat 
fared upon it. He travelled down over it, his heart glad, (when) he had slain his 
enemies. The name of this canal: Menkheperré‘-is-opener-of-the-way-as-(some- 
thing-) good. The fishermen of Elephantine shall clear this canal every year.’ 
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Exerc. XXVIII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
: , Translate into English: 
Mn l= eileen 

: Yon eet Ne SAINT Sey 
mae TTT 2) Qn ih Shell al St ot Den 
l= PS =e Moho rel AR a 
aah (3) (SIN e RUS CBG 
Manto mb ead oR BB ALS oJeRes 
(sas le Aa eee sn 2+ i ) Sm 

=O Nel Fs oi Gy 201 ee 
{age bEVaT eR ASS heath aK 
AMO) WIAD im Pen OR AS 
LT en (EVR MR RHE Te 
ante BL Set) Seah ee 
Ssh Jo HINES SOM Saar eo 
Her we SKIES TINS TI 


1 Words spoken by the 4vy-d¢ priest while standing before the mummy on the day of burial, a ceremonial adze in 
his hand. 2 A personal name. 

8 Perhaps the compound preposition thus spelt p. 132, n. 25. 4 n-sw-bit. 

5 Note that nouns denoting persons in a particular position in life are also used in Egyptian to express that position 
itself, abstractly considered; cf. ¢#¢y ‘vizier’, but also ‘the rank of vizier’, Urs. iv. 1087, 7, qu. § 149, 1; similarly 
mty n s3 ‘office of regulator of a priestly order’, P. Kah. 11, 18, qu. § 323. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) I have spoken in truth, I have not spoken lies. (2) Dost thou not 
remember the name of that great god who is in Heliopolis? (3) I give to thee 
all things good and pure which are in me. (4) Pleasant words are what thou 
hast said; the heart cannot have enough (lit. does not become satiated) of (wz) 
hearing them. (5) He sawthat my arms were strong. (6) I was rewarded with 
gold three times. (7) The nose is stopped up and cannot smell. (8) I acted as 
(lit. made) overseer of cattle, and was not neglectful concerning the commands of 
my lord. (9) Reply, O my heart; a heart that is attacked does not keep silence. 
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PEON exxTxX 


THE PASSIVE SDM-F FORM 


§ 419. The form of the suffix conjugation (§ 410) next demanding attention 
is here called the passive sdm-f! Externally, this closely resembles the active 
$dm-f form long familiar to the student. Confusion with the latter is, however, 
rendered impossible in practice by the invariable passive meaning; the passive 
Sdm-f signifies ‘he was heard’ or ‘he is heard’ despite the absence of the element 
‘tw employed to form passives from the other parts of the suffix conjugation. In 
addition to this distinguishing characteristic, an ending -w (with some mutable 
verbs also -y) often helps to identify the form; see the next section. 

Oss. The passive fdm-f has been hitherto known as the passive Sdmw-f; but 


since the ending -w never appears before a suffix subject in Middle Egyptian and, 
further, varies occasionally with -y, the name here adopted seems more appropriate. 


§ 420. Writing of the passive Sdm-f and forms from the mutable 
verbs.—The ending } -w is fairly common before nominal subject and in 
impersonal uses, but does not occur in Middle Egyptian before the suffix- 
pronouns ;* it is at least as frequent in the verbs with final weak radical, exx. 
= irvw;* —,% rdiw,‘ as in the immutable verbs, exx. Ss srw ‘ was cut off’; > 
&,|_°, Gwsw ‘was constructed’ ;* but writings without any flexional ending are 
in all verb-classes of more usual occurrence, exx. {4, 4 ‘were captured’ ;7 
- To  Gfti ‘1 was seized’; * — rai ‘was placed’, ‘caused’. 

The much rarer ending | -y has been thought to be more than a mere 
alternative to -w.'° But so far as the Middle Egyptian evidence goes, the 
ending -y belongs solely to verbs with a final weak radical, and hence may 
represent some fusion of that radical with a flexional ending. The ending -y 
occurs mostly before the suffix-pronouns, exx. ffl} msy-z ‘I was born’;” 
7 \— ity-k ‘thou hast been taken’,!? but instances before nominal subject are 
also found, as (|| xy ‘was made’ ;1* 7, vdy ‘ were placed’. 


Note that the passive fdm:f is by no means common with pronominal 
subject. It is altogether a less frequent verb-form than the narrative tenses 
hitherto discussed, though it has certain well-marked uses, particularly after zw 
and ¢he-n, see below §§ 465; 481. Apart from the regular use with nominal 
subject, impersonal employments are often met with, exx. |2 4} siw ‘it was 
reported’; 15 = zy ‘it was done’.!* 

As time went on, Egyptian showed an increasing unwillingness to form 
parts of the suffix conjugation from stems of more than three radical consonants. 
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§ 419 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 443-491. 


2 In old Eg., suffix 
after -w, Pyr. 1164. 
1509. 1705; after -y, 
26. 1043. 

SPACE ap 2t0)s 
76, 7 

# DAC 7K. 6a, 723 
3,455 4) 45> 

5 Hamm. 110, 6. 

§ Sin. B 300. 

™ Urk, iv. 659, 1+ 

5 LAC I2R.150513- 

9 Pr, 2,8; Weste. 
8, 4. 

10 See GUNN, S/ud, 
ch, 8. 

11 Cairo 20518, @ 1; 
Sebekkhu il. 

12 Lac. ZR. 86, 95. 


18 Lac. TR. al, 73 
Ork. iv. 605, 16; 606, 
2. 


14 Munich 3, 23. 

16 U7. iv. 4, 8. Sim. 
h3b, Sin. R22; ddw, 
Urk. iv. 661, 8. More 
often written with -w 
in Hearst, without -w 
in £0.; exx. H 2, 5= 
E16; 1330 13; 1 
E 86, 14. See below 
P- 340, n. 9. 

16 P. Boul. xviii. 6. 
Sim. 26. passim ; also 
Hlearst 1, 2. 5. 13, 
written with -w. 


§ 420 


1 Urk.iv.606. Sim. 
2b. 605, 16. Contrast, 
however, § 423, 3, Ist 
eX. 


2 Louvre C 11, 2; 
12, 16, 


BHLACT LN 593136 
4 Urk. iv. 484, 10. 
5 Weste. 113, 5. 


6 Lac. ZR, 38, 10. 
Sim. Ist pers., Brit. 
Mus, 828. 


7 P. Kah. 6, 9. 
§ Lac. ZR. 30, 6. 
» Urk. iv. 669, 13. 


10 P, Boul. xviii. 6; 
P. Kah. 9, 11; Urk. 
iv. 667, 10. 


BILE Sy On EB 
13; Lac. TR. 76, 7. 


12 See above p. 337; 
Nats. 


a8 TPcasRo54a = 

4 Hamm. 19, 10. 

5 Lac. TR. 86, 93. 

16 Lac. TR. 47, 31. 
Sim. 26. 63, 2. 

WW 2b. 85, 16. 

18 Amada 18. 

m0 SheSeiks) Le als 
12,5; Westc.8, 4.18. 

GORIUACs (ata aie 
Crk. iv. 897, 7. 

21 Munich 3, 23. 

a PAR LS AB 
47; £. Boul. xviii. 21. 

NISC 149 GAY ee 
9; Urk. iv. 652, 9. 

28 Peas. Bits 300% 
Westc. 8, 18. 
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Hence we find the passive sdm:f of snfr ‘make beautiful’ replaced by a peri- 
phrasis in which the passive Sdm-f of ivt has the infinitive of szfr as subject : 

VflamQ\It 3° N61? ést try snfr twt pu m hut-sp 22 \o, this statue had been 
made beautiful in year 22. 


Forms of the passive sam:f from the mutable verbs are as follows :— 

2ae gem. —® m3 ‘have been seen’? The form (KKK ] 8 semi ‘1 have 
been gripped’ ® probably belongs to § 425. 

jae inf. Without gemination. No ending, ~p gm ‘was found’;* fi|\ ms 
‘have been born’;® /|—A— ms:f ‘he was born’.¢ With -w, Yx ww ‘are 
opened’? With -y, {f—l 8 4sy-z ‘1 have been praised’ ;* [|= — 4s ‘it was 
measured ’.® 

‘Make’ shows the forms = i7,1° “G ivw,! (| ivy and quite exceptionally 
<e irw,8 |= ir} (for the reading of these see § 281). 

‘Take away’ is found as ¥rs> it-4,15 DW YB ity-.2° 

caus. zae inf. [J—=\\e-A sdsyw ‘it is caused to be vomited ’.” 

caus. gae inf. [fii d~ax sgntw ‘was brought southward’."* 

anom. ‘Give’ has forms both with and without 7, and without gemination : 
= rdi,’ —> rdiw® and quite exceptionally 4 dy,” beside «1 ai ** and "@’ diw.*§ 


‘Bring’ has J éz.%4 


§ 421. Origin and relations of the passive Sdm-f.—In several usages, 
particularly after zw, che-n, mk and ist, the passive Sdm-:f serves definitely as the 
passive of the sdm-n:f form (see § 422, 1), and the thought thus suggests itself 
that the former may possibly be nothing more than the latter docked of those 
elements (z+noun, + suffix) which serve to express the semantic subject, the 
author of the action. To put the matter more concretely, if Sdn grw ‘he 
heard the voice’ ultimately means ‘heard to him the voice’ (§ 411, 2), may not 
$dm rw ‘the voice was heard’ ultimately mean ‘heard (to x) the voice’? There 
can be no doubt that in final analysis this view is correct, but two reasons 
prohibit us from identifying the two forms and regarding the passive Sdm-f 
merely as a Sdm-n:f form from which the agential element 2:/ has for the nonce 
been omitted: (1) the passive sdm:f sometimes shows the original participial 
ending -w or -y which has completely disappeared from the sdm-n:f form; 
(2) the passive sdm-:f sometimes has a suffix subject of its own, this of course 
representing the direct semantic object, since the form is passive in meaning. 

It is thus clear that the sdm-n:f form and the passive Sdm:f have each 
developed further than the other in certain directions; nevertheless the frequent 
parallelism of their uses is only explicable if both are regarded as having 
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originated in the perfective passive participle. Confirmatory testimony is forth- 
coming on all hands. The lack of gemination is common to all the forms in 
question, while the existence of a rare Sdmm-f passive closely related to the 
passive Sdm-f (see below § 425) recalls the curious reduplicating perfective pass. 
participles from 2-/¢. stems which were studied in § 360. The ending -w 
characteristic of the passive S¢m:f except with pronominal subject is seen in the 
relative form Sdmw-n-f, which we have shown to be closely akin to the narrative 
sdm-nf (§§ 386, 2; 411, 1). The alternative ending -y from verbs with final weak 
consonant (#ltzmae infirmae) is familiar from the perfective passive participle of 
those same verbs (§ 361). 

Further reflection will show the close connection between the passive sdm-f 
and the construction of the passive participles with retained object (§ 377); indeed 
it seems not improbable that the passive sdm-f directly originated in that con- 
struction, the development being upon lines similar to the development of the 
narrative §dm-n-f form out of the construction perf. pass. participle + dative 
(§ 411, 2). To this theory it is not a very grave objection that in the construction 
of the passive participles with retained object the dependent pronouns were used, 
whereas with the passive s‘dm:f the suffix-pronouns are found; for, in the first 
place, even with the passive participles a certain weakening of usage in favour of 
the suffixes was observed (§ 377, 2, end), and in the second place, the substitution 
of the suffixes for the dependent pronouns was bound to occur as soon as the 
pronoun following the verb-form ceased to be regarded as retained object and 
was felt as a grammatical subject. 

Lastly, the relations of active and passive sdm-f have to be considered. If 
we are right in supposing that the active sdm-f arose, no less than the passive 
sdm-f, from a use of the passive participle (§ 411, 1), the sole difference would be 
that in the active perfective ‘dm-f the suffix represents the semantic subject, and 
that in the passive Sdm-f the suffix represents the direct semantic object. Hence 
it is by no means surprising to find uses where the passive sd¢m:f corresponds 
closely to the active sdm-f; this is true wherever the passive fdm-f has present or 
future meaning (§ 422, 2), as well as in its negative uses (§ 424, I. 2). 


§ 422. Affirmative uses of the passive Sdm-f.—1. In fast narrative. 

Exx. ~  $eys\7 DD, “2 wt tf 100 m few one hundred persons were 
given to me as reward.!' English past tense. 

HUE N Sl SER) msy-t m hut-sp 1 n 83 Re ’Tmn-m-hit 1 was born in 
year 1 of the son of the Sun Ammenemes.? English past tense. 

Mt» OOS JAW lo)— ssp Lrpw, hw mnit the mallet has been taken and the 


=—>»Y 


mooring-post driven in? English present perfect. 
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1 Sebekkhu 17. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 574, 3.5; 
Munich 3, 23-5; Urk. 
iv. 661, 6. 7; 891, 2. 
8; 897, 7. 

2 Cairo 20518,a 1. 
Sim. Sebekkhu 11; 
Brit. Mus. 828. 

3 Sh. S. 3-4. Sim. 
LAC. DR: (A355 ai 75s 
11; 76, 7. 


§ 422, 1 


1 P. Boul, xviii. 6. 
Sim. Stz. B 247; 
Urk. iv. 4, 8; 6, 9. 
Cf. too irw in (also 
briefly written i77) 
‘made by’, i.e. ‘writ- 
ten by’, AZ. 43, 33. 


2 Semnah Disp. 1, 
TAs G,ebY i Simense72- 
B 291. 295. 300. 

INCOR 28 Ors 
Sim. 2b. 3, 455 4,453 
69, 2. 


4 Westc. 11,5. Sim. 
Louvre C 11, 1-3; 
Cir2,'6, qu. §-1845\1. 


5 Urk. iv. 667. Sim, 
2b, 606, 2, qu. p. 338, 
n. 1; 659, 6; 690, 2. 


6 Siz. R32. Sim. 
LoS DRG OUT Ly NG 
657, 45 686, 13. 


U Urk. i 940. 
Sim. in ¢hen-clause 
after ‘if’, AZ. 43, 35, 
85 37,195 39, 17 

MES IL Ty ts 2A 
Sim., but with noun 
subject, 24. 40, 56; 12, 
5. 


® Hearst 2,7 = Lb. 
64, 8 Sim, with 
-w, Eb. 67, 4 (diw); 
Hearst 1, 1 ((mw); 
1, 2 (¢how); without 
-w, Eb. 66, 17 (ps); 
69, 15 (g5)- 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Impersonal uses are frequent. 

Ex, 2SeV2g)" ix Gft ipwt tm it was done in accordance with this 
commission.} 

The passive of the construction iw sdm-n:f so much employed in narrative 
(§ 68) is of the type iw Sdm-f. See further below § 465. 

Exx. Jes f2 I" iw swn int-n-sn what they had brought was sold.?- English 
past tense. 


(STP aww iw rdiw nk tzw breath has been given to thee.® 
present perfect tense. 

Another favourite construction in narrative, as we shall see later, is 8 s\\._ 
chen sdmn-f. The passive of this is of the type fb o}\x chen sdm-f, though 
examples with suffix-pronoun as subject are of extreme rarity (§ 481), while in the 
construction iw s¢m-f just mentioned none at all has been noted. 

It was seen (§ 414, 1) that \S) mé& placed before the Sdm-n-f form gave to 
that form the signification of the English present perfect. So too in the case of 
mk + passive sdm-f. 

Ex, KDMINZ Ae Bill mez ms n-k hrdw 37 behold, three children have been 
born to thee.‘ 

After (fle zs¢ the passive sdm:f describes a situation or concomitant fact 
belonging to the past, exactly like zs¢ + Sdm-n-f (§ 414, 1). In most cases one can 
translate with the English past perfect. 

Exx. |Jeom RE AIC) , st iv ne nm sht m ihwt now these fields had 
been made into plough-lands.® 

\fem \ Jah 2 fle i tst 426 r msw nsw now the king’s children had been 
sent for. Impersonal; another manuscript (G) has mR Je. 

The passive Sdm:-f in reference to past action is negatived by prefixing the 
See below § 424, 1. 


English 


word ~ ‘not’. 


2. In reference to future events. The passive sdm:f is frequently used with 
a vaguely prospective meaning in medical prescriptions and the like. 

Exx. His Majesty instituted a festival of victory anew....... pn mmn 5G 
O=Ko— | Sw ir swnw n hb n p2 hb nht m hrwn stk ntr a second festival of 
the festival of victory is (to be) made on the day of introducing the god.’ 

AQ BIL YT rdi g2e-s st hr--wy she is (to be) caused to spit it out at 
For &st-s as subject of rdi(w) see § 70. 

So too impersonally. 


once.® 


Ex. @\S 7 irw m Gt wet it is (to be) mixed together, lit. made as one 
thing.” The Ebers papyrus writes —. 


Sometimes one may be tempted to interpret what is really a passive sdm-f 
as an old perfective. 
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AFFIRMATIVE USES OF THE PASSIVE SDM-F 


Ex. @yo Whe, Bi Wem Ne = tw (read tw r) nhm bts rf, rdiwn 
nty m rwety one shall take a man’s property from him, and it shall be given to 
him who is outside.? 

Here vdiw must be the passive Sdm:f with omitted subject, since the old 
perfective would have had to be rai-¢7, £¢ being a feminine noun (§ 92, 2).!* 

After Zr, the passive sdm:f may have future meaning. Compare the 
corresponding use with active sdm:/, §§ 239; 450, 5, ¢. 

Ex. Soy br ir wk hip-di-nsw there shall be made for thee a 4otp-at- 
nesu offering.? 


3. Present time. Several of the examples quoted above may be translated 
alternatively as presents. So the third example from the end under (1) ‘there 
are born’ and the second under (2) ‘she is caused’. 

Here belong two mathematical expressions “~ iv m, var. “Q~™ irw n,3 
‘amounting to’, lit. ‘it is made for’, and = {\ zr m ‘equivalent to’, lit. ‘it is 
made as (?)’ or ‘in(?)’. 

Exx, [™M=s4\ the om ISIS FSIS 
toll 2@ Swsbty m Ok n Kftiw hue hnw n biz, drt m hd, 4,ir n abn 56, 
kat 3 a silver cauldron of Cretan work with four vessels of bronze, (with) the 
handle of silver, makes 56 deben and 3 kité.4 

List of cakes, =\\ nu iv m hkst 12 equivalent to 12 hekat.® 


The difference between the two expressions remains to be determined. 


Wo itiea 


A I, 


§ 423. The passive Sdm-f in subordinate clauses.—The use of the 
passive Sdm:-f in subordinate clauses is very limited, and this limitation constitutes 
a serious difference between it and the narrative sdm:f and Sdm-n-f forms. 


1. Nevertheless, when followed by a nominal subject the passive sadm:-f 
sometimes serves as a virtual clause of circumstance. 

Exx. UPI2 IVExo¢ fl, Lms:s hrs whw mnty:sy she shall sit upon it 
with her legs apart.6 Lit. her thighs have been opened. 

Let him be deprived of his temple-rank, °§? SG A SYS Ha fmm 
$9 Db hr ts, nhmw ckw:f arf(-f) webwt-f being cast on the ground and his 
food, title-deed (?) and joints being (lit. have been) taken away.’ 

yh 8 CID || Gel] Ged Flat ]f tr--2 2-2 mihet tw si§-ti, smng sts r 
vwa nty 3 1 made for myself this tomb, it being consecrated and its place being 
embellished at the staircase of the great god.® 

The last two examples illustrate the close parallelism in use of the passive 
Sdm:f and the old perfective. That in the last example smmnf cannot be old 
perfective is ciear from the facts that its subject s¢-s would in that case have to 
precede it (§ 322) and that it would then have to be feminine in gender (smn-ti). 
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§ 422, 2 


1P, Pet. 1116 B, 
47. Sim. Zarkhan i. 
79, 46. 


18 This argument 
fails, however, ifZ(w)t 
is a plur., see § 511, 2. 
So Gunn. 


2 Urk. iv. 46. 


§ AZ. 43, 35, 6; 
qu. § 266, 4; Amarn. 
5, 26, 18, qu. § 266, 2. 


‘ Urk. iv. 733. Sim. 
26. 732,15; Rhind 82. 
83; Br. Zhes. 1081. 
Vo 11s ovis ts 1087, 
xviii, 10. 

5 Urk.iv. 761. Sim. 
2b. 762. 763; Rhind 
82, 84, 


6 P. Kah 6,9.Sim. 
Semnah Disp. 1, 9; 
Westc. 8, 18. 253 9, 
20; 10, 11-2, see AZ. 
66, 71; Cairo 20512, 
62; Rec. 36, 215, 39. 


7 Kopt. 8, 6. Sim, 
BH. i. 26,127; Urk. 
Ys) 285) Serdar bien Lee 
7. S. iv. 6, top right. 


8 Sebekkhu 8, The 
same formula Cairo 
20153. 20497. 20691. 


§ 423, 2 


1 Rhind 21. 


2 Rhind 30. 47. 68. 


8 Tarkhani. 79, 18. 
4 Rhind 49. 51. 61. 


5 See GUNN, Stud. 
Chimlise 


6 Lac. TR. 86, 95; 
88, 15, qu. below; 
Ork. iv. 669, 13,-qu. 
below. 


1 7. Carn. 6. 


§ Lac. 7R. 88, 15. 
Sim. 26.63, 2; 86, 95. 


® Urk. iv. 484. Sim. 
Th. T. S. ii. 26, 83 


10 Urk, iv. 133, 33 
151, 3; 1024, 9. 


1 rk. iv. 138, Sim. 
tb. 547, 11-2; Sut 
iv. 33. 

IE VICAGC. eel 50s 6 
Sim. 26. 63, 2. 


18 Urk. iv. 669. Sim. 
Peas. B 1, 300. 


M4 Urk. iv. 795. 


15 Kopt, 8. 6. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


2. In one passage, a statement with passive ‘dm-f has virtually the sense of 
a clause of condition : 

QO TIN dd wh: shm m 3 
makes $+ *; complete as 1 ?? 
Elsewhere the formula introducing the question is zr dd n-& ss ‘if the scribe 


say to thee’.? 


% m I it is said to thee: What 


3. The use of the passive ee after prepositions is very rare. 

Exx. ©§Q\s als= slo br m-Gt snfrw kt tn now when this construction 
had been made beautiful.® 

QUAS mi dd n-k according as it is said to thee.* 


§ 424. Negative uses of the passive Sdm-f form.’—1. The passive 
+ D2\— n §dm:f is not common. Perhaps by mere chance, no examples with 
the ending -w have been quoted; a few with -y occur.® 

Sometimes we must translate with the present perfect or past perfect. 


Exx. ~ Wail" 2 it ikw-n our cattle have not been taken away.’ 

(QT WIAD YK iw nk id-k, n ity:f thou hast thy heart, it has not been 
taken away.® 

~PSa py? 2gm wri m rw-prw no transgression of mine has 


(or had) been found in the temples.° 

The last instance shows the similarity of this use to that of z+ active fdm-f 
(§ 105, 1); for ~~#\\A x gm-tw is found in similar contexts.’ 

Sometimes the English present affords a more appropriate rendering. 

Exx, hem aes = oh x bsf cn iputy-f bt rw Fw (read Fngw) 
his envoy is not impeded throughout the lands of the Fenkhu." Lit. the arm of 
his envoy is not, etc. 

ST OA 2 Gfed in Sw I am not seized by Shu.!? 

Examples from religious texts like the last have almost as much application 
to the past and the future as they have to the present, and might be rendered 
accordingly. Sometimes we may translate by ‘cannot’, ‘could not’. 

Ex.> Gold) ‘ete..20. .... H [NT — x Gzy-s it could not be measured.1? 

Instances with 7 are often best translated with the English present. 

Ex. —e]_.o%>, 2 7G tnw the number is not known. 


2. The passive sdm-f in virtual clauses of circumstance (§ 423, 1) appears to 
have been negatived by the negative verb ¢m (§ 350). 

Ex. Let him be deprived of his temple-rank........ v= { fel KA Ae 
Ab... (7 shit rnf m r-pr pn his name not being remembered in this temple.’® 

Apparently ¢ here must be passive S¢m-:f form; the construction is thus 
parallel to that of xmw ctkw-f, the words immediately preceding (see § 423, 1). 
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THE PASSIVE SDM-F AND SDMM-F FORMS 


3. There is no sure ground for assigning to the passive sdm-:f examples like 
the following : 

SIS) Q) ¥, 22 bs-& in pdtyw thou shalt not be interred by Asiatics.’ 

Here 4s-£ may well be infinitive + suffix, see §307,1. To prove the contrary, 
examples from the jae 7uf. or anom. verb-classes would be necessary. The like 
holds good of phrases such as — Self 4x iwtw bsff ‘not repelled’; see above 
§ 307, 2. 

THE S$DMM-F FORM 


§ 425. This old verb-form, not uncommon in the Pyramids and surviving 
into the Middle Kingdom practically only in ancient religious texts, is characterized 
by the doubling of the last radical letter even in the case of the immutable verbs. 
Its uses and meaning are identical with those of the passive s¢m-f, together with 
which it has hitherto been classified ;? there seem, however, to be good reasons 
for regarding it as a separate form, analogous to the Hebrew pu/a/. 

The subject may be either a suffix-pronoun or a noun. In one or two 
suspect cases an ending -w occurs, exx. —é6]2+—)~ j8 x Gsffw ri ‘my mouth 
is not repelled’ ;? ~ Ted" — sutrw ‘it is to be ground fine’.* 

Forms from the different verb-classes : 

2-lit. °° itp ‘has been examined’. 

z-lit. “3 SS\ nhmm ‘has been taken away’;* © — 43h Gurr i ‘I have been 
restrained ’.” 


2ae gem. WI WO) 38 2mm ‘1 have been gripped’. 

caus, 2ae gem. \la\ J skbd ‘it is cooled’.® This example is classed here, 
like the preceding #mm-i, because the passive s¢m:-f, consonantly with its origin 
in the perfective passive participle, does not geminate; but possibly s£4d is to be 
regarded as a 4-/t, immutable verb (§ 284), in which case it will belong to the 
passive Sdm-f. 

It seems likely that the s¢mm-f form was derived from a class of perfective 
passive participles with doubled last radical, which has survived as such only in 
the 2-47. verbs. See above § 360. 


§ 426. Uses of the Sdmm-f form.—The meaning is always passive, and 
the uses are identical with those of the passive sdm-f. 

Exx. O° r6 2 FiO ipp Sp pn hr msgnt this Sep has been examined in 
(his) place of origin (?).1° See above § 422, 1. 

laJ JfQ s£0d ‘it is (to be) cooled’." Ina medical prescription, see § 422, 2. 

~o AR2 Rx 2 nhmm tp-f m--f his head is not (ov has not been) taken 
away from him.” See above § 424, 1. 
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§ 424, 3 


1 Sin. B 259. Sim. 
nn Snt.k, Urk.iv. 498, 
Q; 1220, 13; uz hsf-k, 
520, 9. 


2 See Verbuni ii. 
§§ 471. 478. 480. 485. 


2 LACS 1RaA9; 135 
perhaps read 5/20. 


4 Hearst 1,17. 


SOACHDRa35,) hie 


8 Ann. Vv. 241. 
TAC) 1 RalQy 2 7° 
® Lac. ZR. 50, 3. 


J IPI IBS Se ES, 
So too szttw, above 
n. 4. 


LOST ACRT ase iilis 

EA ICA V5 Sb 
g8. Sim. Hearsz 1, 
17 (sntew), 

12 4nn.5, 241. Sim. 
Lac, ZR. 19, 18. 27; 
49, 13, qu. above n. 3; 


? 


§ 427 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 AZ. 54, 98. 


2 By Lexa in Phzlo- 
logica 2, 25-53; Arch. 
Or. 8, 210. Further 
developed, Szpf/. 13; 
FAULKNER in JZA. 
21, 186; Some Aspects, 
12. See too LEF. Gr. 
§ 285. 


38 WALEY and ARM- 
BRUSTER in Bull. Sch. 
Or. Stud. 7, 573- 


THE SDMIN-F, SDM-HR:F AND SDM-K3-F FORMS 


§ 427. We now reach three forms of the suffix conjugation which are 
employed only in main clauses. In structure they agree with the Sdm-n-f form 
in all respects, except that for 7 is substituted one of the three formatives || zz, 
© br, or & &. These formatives are inseparably appended to the verb-stem 
(after the determinative, if any), but may under given conditions (§ 66) be 
separated from their subject, ifa noun. See further § 410. 

Since the 0 1  sdminf and o\\ S ~ sdm-Grf forms appear to con- 
tain just those prepositions which regularly serve to introduce the agent after 
passives (§ 39, end), it has-not unreasonably been supposed! that the verb- 
forms in question are derived from passive participles. The analogy to the 
sdm-n-f form would then be complete, and just as this meant originally ‘heard to 
him’, so the sdm-in:f and sdm-Gr-f forms wauld have meant originally ‘heard by 
him’. The sdm-k:f form presents, however, a formidable obstacle to this 
hypothesis, for not only is 4 never found as a preposition, but also it reminds us 
that the prepositional function of zz and Gy is not their only function. We have 
found the three words iz (§ 227), Gr (§ 239), and & (§ 242) alike employed as 
sentence adverbs, and we have become acquainted with three parallel constructions 
in or Gr or &3+noun+sdm-f all expressing, with certain differences of nuance, 
the equivalent of the English future tense. That in those constructions zz and 
&r cannot be the prepositions seems clear, first from the tautology which would 
be involved in £7-f sdm-f (i.e. the case when the subject inserted after Gr is 
a pronoun), if this should mean ‘by him heard of him’, and second from the 
consideration that Middle Egyptian has the further constructions gv Sdm:f and 
k: Sdm-f likewise having future signification; the construction gr or 4#+noun + 
sdm:-f would thus seem to differ from {rv or 42+ Sdm-f only by the introduction of 
a nominal subject in anticipatory emphasis. 

How these obviously interrelated facts are to be coordinated is obscure. 
Meanwhile a startlingly different theory has been mooted? and has won con- 
siderable support. It will be seen in §§ 436-7 that |! , © and ¥ 4} when followed 
by a noun or suffix-pronoun all express a parenthetic ‘says X’, ‘says he’ or the 
like meaning in some other tense. The generally accepted view assumed an 
ellipse of the verb *) dd ‘say’. However, not only is there a verb £72 ‘plan’, 
but also good evidence has come to light of q, var. | 4h 2 (from which zz might be 
short for 2 zz) and © J, varr. © | 4h, |, rw as verbs signifying ‘say’ and ‘ery’. 
On this basis Sdm-in-/, Sdm-hrf and sdm-k3-f might have meant originally ‘heard 
—said he’, ‘heard—cries he’ and ‘heard—plans he’. That a verb of the kind 
could serve thus as an auxiliary has been proved or at least made probable for 
both Chinese and Nubian.* 
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THE SDMIN-F FORM 


§ 428. The Sdm-in-f form' in the mutable verbs. 

2ae gem. & | — wn inf ‘he was’? (The form e_ ll” wss-in-f ‘he shall 
urinate’? is not from a 2a¢ gem. but from a 3-/¢, stem ws, the doubled § being 
due to assimilation.) 

jae inf, amen | flame Z¢-?n-sm ‘they washed';* =hQ"" sa-in-k ‘thou shalt 
remove’. ‘Make’ shows =,! iz-in ‘made’.¢ 
anom, ‘Give’ has ~, | rdi-in,? more rarely \\ di-in-f8 
‘Bring’ has J |" ow in-in-tw-f.° 

The lack of gemination is consistent with the theory that the sdm-in-f form 
is derived from a perfective passive participle, whether it be analysed as contain- 
ing the preposition zz or the sentence-adverb zz, or whether the theory outlined 


Pp. 344, bottom, be adopted. 


‘Come’ has 
Cm tewrtn.? 


§ 429. Uses of the Sdm-in-f form.—Broadly speaking, this verb-form 
appears to indicate result or sequel, 


1. Thus it is commonly used to introduce any outstanding incident in pas¢ 
narrative. 

Exx. 2))-—Q\\lyh,°, da-in sty pn then said this peasant." 

Tne TRUE Stz-2n-tw n-f Dai then Djedi was brought in to him." 

ml LIN Ke ye rat-in-sn st m p: it then they placed it in the corn. 

Cm MUNRO ttn vf shty pn then came this peasant." 

red ism |] R— ir-in-tw mi wat nbt hm-f then it was done according to 
all that His Majesty commanded. 

Beside the impersonal use with -¢w just illustrated, there is another without it. 

Ex. ~)—Fedfle AB? rdt-in stz-tw msw nsw then (they) caused the king’s 
children to be brought.! 


2. Less frequently Sdm-in-f is employed to mame or describe a consequence 
to take place in the fu¢ure; but often a clear zxjunction like Sdm-Gr+f (§ 431, 2). 

Exx. If thou examine a man with a pain in his stomach, ~ ()"" <> 
vravin-k drt-k hr:f then thou shalt lay thy hand upon him.” An injunction. 

et ss praise god, 7-8 |» sdm-in Gprty-sn so that those who 
shall come into being shall hear.1* A future consequence is described. 


No negatived examples have been noted. 


C2 aL 
— 


Oss. 1. With pronominal subject no confusion with other verb-forms seems 
possible. With nominal subject, however, confusion may sometimes occur (1) either 
with the infinitive+the preposition zz, (2) or with the passive Sdm-f impersonally 
used and followed by the same preposition. The chief criterion of Sdm-in-f is the 
fact that the formative iz is inseparable from the verb-stem, but this will not serve in 
all cases.!® 

Obs. 2. For zw#-in as auxiliary, see below §§ 470. 472. 473. 
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§ 428 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 390-405. 

® Weste.4,a. Exx. 
(all fast) also §§ 470. 
472. 473- 

8 Eb. 25,7=52, 5- 

4 Westc. 10, U1. 19. 

5 26. 109, 7. 

6 Peas. Bi, 31. 

7 Peas. B1, 39. 

8 Urk. iv. 158, 17. 

» Peas, B1, 52. 

10 Westc. 4, 24. 


"Peas. R32. 5. 473 
ST DRA wae BOR 
51; P. Pet. 11168, II. 
Other verbs, Westc. 10, 
9.11; 11,8; UF&. iv. 
8, 135 139, 9 

12 Westc. 8, 10. 

18 Westc. 11, 13. 

“4 Peas. BI, 52. 


18 Westc. 4, 17. 


16 Sin, B 263. 


17 Fb, 40, 19. Sim. 
#b.25, 75 51,22; 65, 
17; 91, 20; 109, 7; 
P. Kah. 7, 67-8. 


18 Svut 3, 3. 


9 Cf. £b. 34,9 with 
16. 35, 14. 


§ 430. 


1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 414-432. 

PT A LO Wh CN yy 

2a Exx. below, n. 
I3a. 

3 Dav. Rekh. 12, 
29. As auxiliary, § 
471, 2. 

34 As auxiliary, P. 
Kah. 7, 40, qu. p. 390, 
ne of 


SUP TKGh 7 has 

BTZON5 35 7 

SIR INGVE ES Coie 
Eb. 36, 9. 

1 Eb. 54, 20. 

8 Fb. 36,19; 37, 4- 

® Eb. 54, 19. 


0 PY, Kak. 8, 27. 
Sim. 73. 5, 2. 5. 14; 


7, 543 2b. 48, 4; 
Hearst 2, 9. 


EPA 7, 23. 

12 Ler, Sethos iv. 49. 

oy PA GR A 30s 
Sim. 2. 7, 41; Zé. 
53> 7-8. 

188 Nu 190, 8. Sim. 
tb. 99, 40; BUDGE, 
p- xvii, 8. 


14 Rhind 62. So too 
snb-Gr, Eb. 75, 13. 


15 Peas. B 1, 188. 


16 #6. 101, 7. Sim. 
2b. IOI, 10. 13. 19. 


WT Sinat 90,9; Urk. 
iv. 324, 6; 332, 8. 


1 Day. Rekh, 12, 
29. Sim. Griff. Stud. 
Pl. 39, 16. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 480. The sdm-hr-f form! in the mutable verbs. 

2ae gem. PWWe wo m3-hr-k ‘thou shalt see’;? S&S & — wun-Gr-f ‘he shall 
be’. But & © yh wa-Gr-t ‘I was’ in pasé narrative ;* sim. for a single future act. 

jae inf. 208 su-Gr-k ‘thou shalt surround’;* 34 8 e& sa-gr-twf ‘it 
shall be removed’. ‘Make’ has ~ © ~ ir-£r-& ‘ thou shalt make’.* 

caus. 2ae gem. I= AI 2 — simne-fr-k ‘thou shalt heat’.” 

anom. ‘Give’ has the form —, & ~ rdi-Gr-&,’ ‘bring’ the form 3 8 — in-hr-h.9 

Forms without gemination are thus the rule, but perhaps only for szngle 
future acts. The non-geminating forms from wzm are mainly past, the geminat- 
ing always fu¢ure; this suggests derivation from a perfective participle in the 
former case, from an imperfective in the latter. 


§ 431. Uses of the Sdm-hr-f form.—Unless the hypothesis set forth 
Pp. 344, bottom, be adopted, this verb-form will be akin to the constructions 47-f 
Sdm-f and Zr sdm-f (§ 239), into which the particle Zv enters. If, as we supposed, 
that particle indicates what comes next in order, sdm-Gr-f may originally have 
meant something like ‘he proceeds to hear’. 

1. In reference to future time. The Sdm-Gr-f form is common in znjunctions 
and statements of veszdz. 


LIL DE reo 


Exx. © 8 T'!'h6,, 7-gr-k 5 sp 4 thou shalt multiply five by four, lit. make 
five four times. 

la hrs © yah st-Gr-2 drt-i 1 shall have to thrust my hand." 

Ifo, 2 LS}, 4p-4r st kkw darkness shall conceal them.! 

ae elt, rdi-Gr-t(w)f kr gs:f we he shall be laid on his one side." 

SPV Al Nom wan-Gr-f mi we im-sn then he shall be like one of them." 

An impersonal use is also found. 

Ex. 82 NIlll G74 m 4 it will become 4, i.e. 4 will be the result." 

Later (§ 471, 1)we shall find wan-Gr:f as an auxiliary verb used with future 
meaning as above. 

2. In reference to present time, rare and not quite certain; perhaps summing 
up the result of a situation. 


Exx. Soho (KrF sx Mrw, tnm-brf so then the son of Meru 
goes on erring.’ A comment called forth by an act of violence. 

That means that his heart is hot, S=AAK~8 Ve || wra-Gr ib-f hr-s and so 
his heart is weary through it.' 

3. Occasionally too in reference to Zas¢t events ; found only with two verbs. 

Exx. 1) 8 |", ¢@-gr-sn thereupon they said.” 

SPSQK$-HhOGD—(L AL wx-Grt m wfs n mdt not I was the topic of 
all talk.?® 

For wu-Gr-f as an auxiliary in fast narrative see below, § 471, 2. 
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THE SDM-HR:-F AND SDM-K3}-F FORMS 


§ 482. Negation of the Sdm-fr-f form.—lIn its use with reference to 
the future the sdm-r-f form is negatived by means of the verb ¢m, see above 
§§ 342 foll. 

Ex. = 2 1§8—Aje™ tm-gr-s bpr m hsbt it will not result in worms.’ 


§ 433. The Sdm-k:-f form? in the mutable verbs. 

jae inf. Jaf Jol Zeke-sn ‘they shall rejoice’;* va Y pr-& ‘will go 
forth ’.4 

These non-geminating forms are consistent with the possible origin of the 
form in a perf. pass. participle; see above §§ 427. 428. 430. 


§ 434. Use of the sdm-k:-f form.—Like the related 47-f sdm-f and 
$dm:-f constructions (§ 242), the sdm-k:-f form refers to a future act dependent on 
something already stated. It is confined to religious texts and temple inscriptions, 
and certainly did not occur in spoken Middle Egyptian. 

It may express a future consequence or determination, 

Exx. If such and such a thing happens, “G WoW), al Pel WOOP HS 
nhm-k3-t(w) stp(w)t kr Gswt ntrw then the choice joints shall be removed from 
the altars of the gods.° 

jo Io l= B® Leke-sn mssn tw they shall surely rejoice when they 
see thee.°® 


Much more rarely it appears to express an zujunction. 
I=6 Sh ~ [EAR sva-&2 s¢ hmt-t Thy Majesty shall plant them." 
The construction x Sdm-f (§ 105, 2) serves as negation of the Sd¢m-kz-f form.® 


§ 435. Uses of the Sdm-in-f, Sdm-hr-f and Sdm-k:f forms: sum- 
mary.—It will have been noted that there is a close correspondence in the 
uses, no less than in the formation, of these three verb-forms. They are used 
in main clauses only; and all three may be employed to express future con- 
sequences of one sort or another, whether enjoined or merely asserted. The 
Sdm-in:f and Sdm-Gr-f forms may serve as rather impressive xarratzve tenses, 
and the s‘dm-Gr-f tense has in addition a not very clear use in reference to the 
present. Observe, finally, that of the three verb-forms the first alone is really 
common in Middle Egyptian, the other two tending to be replaced in secular 
texts by such constructions as G7:f (or £2;f) Sdm-f and Gr (or &:) Sdm-f. 


PARENTHETIC PHRASES FOR ‘SAID HE’, ETC. 


§ 436. Here we have to consider some parenthetic expressions for ‘said he’, 
‘they will say’ and the like, which in the past were thought to be merely the three 
verb-forms just discussed with an ellipse of the initial verb-stem ¢a@ ‘say’. Com- 
pare the omission of ad after Zv, above § 321. 
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§ 432 


1 £6. 25,6=52, 5. 


2 See Verbum. ii. 
§§ 433-442. 

8 Urk. iv. 569, 10. 

4 Nay. 65, 12. 


SSEACT Rin esr ak: 
Sim. 76. 3,553 44, 6. 


& Urk. iv. 569, to. 
Sim. 26. 569, 12. 
7 Ork. iv. 346. 


SULVACH Zs, 25/330 
35; NAV. 65, 14. 


® So still ERM. 
Gramm. § 50t. 


§ 436 


1 Brit. Mus. 101. 
Sim. Ur, v. 203, 10; 
204, 3 

PEW AC a2 sel 5s 


5 Lac. ZR. 23, 29. 
Sim, 24. 6,1; 19, 333 
81, 39- 

4 P. Louvre 3230, 
vs. 8. Hrsun nirw, 
BUDGE, p. 179, 16. 


5 Urk. iv. 1075. 
Sim. 26. 649, 11. 


6 Urk. iv. 1092. 
Sim. JEA. 4, Pl. 9, 
5; £6. 9, 20. 


7 NORTHAMPTON, 
20, 21. Sim. P. Kak. 
3> 3435 31, 16. 

8 Urk. in. 65%. 
Sim. Peas. B1, 129. 


8° In L. E. of wider 
range, and perhaps al- 
ways with fas¢ mean- 
ing. 

® FAULKNER in 
JEA. 21, ok 

% 75, 18 

eb Coffins I, 107 3. 
More exx. JEA. 21, 
183. 

sem Fem. exx. |(¢o: 
182) show 2 to be old 
perfective. 

10 Exx. Dyn. XIX, 
Griff. Stud. 85. 

108 De Buck in this 
Gr. ist ed., p. xxviii ; 
also JE A. 21, 190. 

10> GRIFFITH Kahun 
Papyrt, p. 103. 


Woe 4Z. 59, 28. 

104 Once even bry): 
Sy-k ‘sayest thou’, 
Coffins, B 5 C, 145. 

NP, Kah. 29, 42. 
Sim. 2603; 22-1 37,5 
36, 9. Ary)sy st 
‘so said they’ Semnah 
Disp. 2, 11; 4, 10. 

12 BuDGE, p. 169, 
3. Sim. 7b. p. 459, I. 

13 BUDGE, p. 458, 
oe Sim. 2b. pp. 124, 

6; 267, 11; 492, 13. 
16. 


IT oH nd grind. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Exx. sm hip-kw hr-s, in smt 1 am content on account of it, 
says the desert.’ 

fl 4 wum ir-k, in-sn ri eat thou, say they to me. 

umn fl, ISA in-sn, ntrw ipw, ri say they, namely those gods, to me.* 

SIBAILA Gr-s 2-t m smi says she to me in accusation.‘ 

Raj a® dA—NE TIN SRS mi, br-tw, r srwd mhrw idbwy come, they 
say, to oe flourish the order of the two lands.® 

by MSR sf Mit, Gr-t(w) rf scribe of Truth, he is called. Lit. one says 
concerning him.® 

ADSEoO AAS me wi, £2-k here am I (lit. behold me), thou shalt say.’ 

Ir 2—e-Sohe iw:f w: r snd n-n, ki-sn he has fallen into fear of us, 
they will say.® 

In all known M. E. examples the subject of zz is either a noun or the suffix 3rd 
pers. plur. or dual, and it is always translatable as a presend.* 
to the future, and 47 to present or past indifferently. 

§ 437. Whatever the origin of the sdm-in-/, Sdm-Gr-f and Sdm-k3-f forms (§ 427), 
the derivation of the parenthetic expressions of § 436 from verbs meaning ‘say’, 
‘cry’ and ‘plan’ appears certain. The verb | z ‘say’® is attested from O. E. 
onwards and the spelling 44) regular in L. E. |)" ‘said he’ * occurs as early as 
the Coffin Texts, ex. |4h))-——“f 2 2 Wstr ‘said Osiris’ ;* from such writings 4) 
‘says’ seems not to be a Sd¢m-n-f form, but abbreviated from 2 zz.*° In > qo 
kk ‘thou wilt say’ the determinative of £32 ‘plan’ is seen. A verb © | 4h 4r(w) 
‘cry’ !° connected with © | 4) Zrw ‘voice’ is evidenced in the Coffins by © | 4}/|— 
var. © |{lum, £7-sn ‘say they’.1% The strange writings 4, +1 and rarely © |~1* 
are found both there and in later M. E. hieratic; the incomprehensible -/y is 
followed by a noun, a dependent Ory or both, and seems wholly superfluous.!%4 

Bee Teti said to me: ‘. ..-, SES 4r(y)-/y sw so said he." 

vey A= Gr) fy Ruty ri says (the god) Ruty to me.' 
LTR = fl G7(y):/y sw Ttm says he, namely Atum.!® 


VOCABULARY 


K; always refers 


oes tm &nd be furious, angry. 


AN z be hot. 


a, Hat (old fat) box. 


(J a webt meat. 
Ya * 6 _ Git honey. 


(PRN A; rule. 


e)x 4é curtail, subtract. 


PANS | smiwy renew, restore. 
l= =\4h sdb swallow. 
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ih rt hsmn natron. [Nt abbrev. p smsw_ elder, 


Be beta olleri eldest 

In 2 OS aa Saat al | s$ writing, papyrus, book. 
or) 1) 2% appearance in giory. | % stt, var. Is sty, perfume. 
I, . s#f toe. fl! @or finger. 

12S sipty inspection. ZN Me little, trifling (adj.). 


mie Wnt the Hare-nome, the 15th nome 


| ~ © ft (old §£) oil for anointing. or province of Upper Egypt. 


Peek Cloak XXIX 


(a) Reading lesson: extract from a medical book :* 


ISPS] thy 7e ir gmk db ssh r-pw (§ 91, 2) 
fA, mr-sn (§ 196, 2), 
SAF ol phr mw hisn, 
@ aloo ane i dw sty-sn, 
ARAYA Sw bm(3)-sn $3} 
bn ad | da-br-k? rs: 
{& os mr iryt (§ 371); 
= Sse IF RDA em ir-brk*® nf spw nw smi) (§ 305) sp :* 
=) 4,5 ell t3% Sme, 7-32; ° 
= Th 4,7 ARO, 2 Tl siz Mhw, r-32; 
Mev ft, r-8. 
a nd(w), 
Ce Ble wt(w) kr-s (165, 8). 
1 Eb, 78, 6-10= Hearst 12, 1-3 with variants. 2 Var, H. £m(3)-” 53 ‘which a worm has created’, 
® Da.kr-k, ir-krk, the words usually employed to introduce diagnosis and treatment respectively. 
4 Var. H. ‘spd-worm’, 5 An unknown drug. 


6 The unit to be understood is the 42” of about -503 litre (§ 266, 1 end). 
1 Varr. H. ndw, wiw, with w written out. 

‘If thou findest a finger or a toe, which are (sc) painful, and around which 
water circulates, and their smell is evil and they create a s?-worm, then thou shalt 
say concerning it: a disease I must treat. Then ee shalt make for him treatments 
for killing a sf-worm. Upper Egyptian si:,3,; Lower Egyptian sé?, 35; oil, 3. 
It is (to be) ground up; it is (to be) bandaged with it.’ 
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Exerc. XXIX EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 See Verbum ii. 


$§ 136-352. 


(8) Translate into English: 

Os = MUINSINS Biod 1) cL IN Tan 
Spats lames Garett, | sal ey a3 
OV nae JP SOMMER 44S) 
SA lovee RS eed Ol Ni 
Ine at V SN Je 2K Polo Be NG 4 
Tp T INS SPS — RO) ex 
Wie Sina) Gore in ig eb es 
Kd © Ie Pe NRA Nolo rane 


1 A medical prescription. After 4¢ understand phrt. Parse sdb in, 2 Read prt-Sny ‘hair-fruit’, a drug. 
8 (pr-ds-f perhaps ‘ ferment’ or like. 4 A short religious spell, with preceding title. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) Another favour which was done to me: my eldest son Nakht was 
appointed (lit. given) to rule the Hare-nome, having become a Sole Companion, 
having been placed at the head (7-424) of Upper Egypt, and a number of dignities 
having been given to him. (2) Tell me my name, says the keeper of the door. 
If thou dost not tell me my name, I will not allow thee to pass. (3) Do not be 
angry for a trifle; people will say thou art hot-tempered (lit. he is one hot of 
heart, one will say concerning thee). (4) Behold, it has been commanded to 
thee to make inspection in this temple, to renew its altars and to establish its 
offerings. (5) This book is to be hidden in a box of silver, without anyone 
(lit. another) being allowed to see the place thereof except thy own self. 


LESSON XXX 


THE SDM-F FORM 


§ 488. Introductory.—We now return to the sdm:-f form (§§ 39. 40), by 
far the most important verb-form in the Egyptian language, and at the same 
time that which presents the most difficult problems. The writing of such 
immutable verbs as sam ‘hear’ offers no suggestion that more than one kind of 
Sdm+f form is to be distinguished; but in the mutable verbs, and particularly in 
the 2ae gem., jae inf., and anom. classes, a clearly marked distinction is visible 
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THE SDM-F FORM § 488 


between S¢m-f forms which show gemination, like > W\~ 7a7-f, 2H prr/, 
to aa-f, and sdm-f forms which do not geminate, like >\~ mf, 2A pr, 
<_ d-f. Unhappily there are reasons for thinking that the non-geminating Sdm-f 
is itself not a unity, but conceals two or more separate forms; see below § 447. 
However, the ambiguity and inconsistency of Egyptian spelling prevent us from 
penetrating far into a differentiation of the varieties of the non-geminating sdm-/; 
most of its uses seem consonant with its identification with that non-geminating 
$dm:-f form which, in the 3ae zmf., was vocalized *feriaf, as we may infer from 
such Coptic survivals as Omesios ‘cause that she bear’, old *~"fI\ |] a@é¢ ms(y)-s. 
Broadly speaking, then, we may treat the non-geminating sdm-f as a unity, and 
contrast it with the geminating S¢dm:f. What are the mutual relations of the two? 

In § 411, I cogent arguments were adduced for deriving the sdm-f form 
from the passive participle+a genitival suffix, the resultant meaning being 
‘heard of him’, j.e. ‘he hears’, ‘heard’. It then became evident that the 
geminating sd¢m:f must be closely related to the geminating or imperfective 
passive participle, and the non-geminating sSdm:f to the non-geminating or 
perfective passive participle. On grounds of origin, therefore, we appear to 
be justified in describing the geminating sdm-f form as the imperfective sdm-/, 
and the non-geminating Sdm-f form as the perfective S¢m:f. In the meanings of 
the two forms we shall find much that bears out the hypothesis here adopted, 
the geminating sSdm-f often conveying notions of repetition or continuity ;? but it 
must be frankly admitted that some uses of both exist, where the connection 
with the perfective or imperfective ground-ideas remains obscure. 


Oss. The possibility that the geminating forms may be the counterparts of 
Hebrew pzré/ forms here suggests itself anew ; see above §§ 269-70; 356, Obs. On 
this view wun-f and mrr-f might represent some such vocalizations as *wenxnanef and 
*merraref respectively. Doubtless the gemination in the imperf. sdm-f was due to 
more fundamental reasons than the gemination seen (e.g.) in the perfect of the 
Arabic first form from 2ae gem. verbs, as written without points. There the separate 
writing of the identical radicals depends wholly on the distribution of the syllables 
under the influence of the flexional endings; beside marartu ‘I passed’ is found 
mara (for *marara) ‘ he passed’. No such variations are found within the Egyptian 
imperfective sdm-f, which maintains its geminating appearance whatever the weight 
of the flexional endings may be. If the Arabic and Egyptian forms were really 
analogous one might reasonably expect to find such variations as *2r ww: tn for ‘if 
ye are’, *iy wn ntr ‘if the god is’ beside tr wun-f ‘if he is’. In point of fact 
ty wun: with gemination occurs whatever the following subject may be, or again 
if no subject immediately follows. Probably the presence and absence of gemination 
in the two sdm:f forms are to be explained by the desire to retain in them the 
characteristic features of the participles in which they originated. In other words, 
the gemination of the imperf. ‘dm-f is probably due to its presence in the imperfective 
passive participle, and the lack of gemination in the perfective fdm-f to its absence in 
the perfective passive participle; see above § 411, 1. 
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1 First pointed out 
by GOLENISCHEFF, 
Le Conte du Nau- 
Sragé (Bibliotheque a’ 
Ltude, vol. 2), Cairo, 
1912, pp. 61-4. 


§ 439 


1 £.53,19. Sim. 
AZ. 43) 39) 16. 

2 Peas. R41; 
Bry. 

3 Sin, B52. 

4°P. Kohn 165 $24 
(after év ‘if”). 

5 Pt, 220. 232; see 
too §§ 107. 118. 326. 

6 Peas. BI, 307. 
Sim. Lac. 7R. 4, 35. 

™ Urk. iv. 687, 13. 

8 Sk. S. 20; Peas. 
Bt, 163. 164. 

2 Lac. ZR. 78, 17. 

10 £6, 39, 8. 

M Louvre C 196. 
Sim. Cairo 20515; P. 
Kah. 36, 42; £6. 70, 
24. 

12 P. Kah. 2, 19. 

13 Ork. iv. 363, 6. 

4 Peas. Bi, 251. 

1S Ork.iv. 1165, 16. 

16 Peas. BI, 267. 

WW Berl, AZ. i. 258, 
12; Peas. Br, 85. 

18 Urk. iv. 260, 13. 

9 Ure. iv. 1111, 6. 


20 Peas. BI, 307. 
Sim. Sin. Br51 (532) ; 
152 (rww); Berl. A/. 
i. p. 258, 12 (dd-f), qu. 
Exerc. XXX. (i); P. 
Pet. 1116 A, 55 (2232. 
sn, spp-sn); Urk. iv. 
1092, 2 (76d-tw). 

1 Pt. 349. Cf. Sen. B 
15t, where fwd dit 
(§ 463) is parallel to 
SH. 

22 Jeb. 1243 sim. 2d. 
117. Sim.too ddm. 
12, 3 (¢6b-tw); 12, 4 
(prr); 12, 14 (emm- 
tw); p. 102 (hnn.tw, 
wnn); D.el B. 114 
(dd-tw), qu. § 444, I. 

33 Peas. B11, 267. 
Sim. Sin. B61 en 
Cairo 20538, ii. ¢ 14 
(da-f); P.Pet. 1116, 
134. (drrf, skdé-f); 
Urk. iv. 18, 1o(prrf); 
19, 6 (dgg-tw-f); 246, 


4 (irr-s). Of stars, 
Cen. 84, 1-2 (skdd, 
prr-sn). 


Stn, 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


THE IMPERFECTIVE SDM-F 


§ 4389. Forms from the mutable verbs. 


2ae gem. =PAQI Sem-sn ‘they are hot’! ‘See’ has ~Q Qe m7f) 
PRL. m7-t(w)f;*? but also exceptionally >Q— mn, which exhibits an 
unusual change of # into 2 and is elsewhere perfective (§ 448). \‘ Be’ has &—> 
wun: k.5 

jae inf. OW PA Ass Sit goes down’ ;° 2. 4dd ‘ flows’.? 

‘Make’ has the form 


a. <—— > 


eu aah 

jae gem. A possible example is eS h AX Gmizf ‘shrinks’.° 

gae inf. Geminating forms are not very common ; exx. are {{="_ msda-/n 
‘ye hate’; "Ay ngun ‘rages’ ;}* 1ST ntrr-f ‘he is divine’. 
____ a sérrf ‘he diminishes’ ;'* flaJ JQ s&00-2 ‘mayest 


thou have refreshment.’® Possibly, however, both these are 4-/¢. verbs, see § 284. 
caus, jae inf. [\\— 


anom. ‘Give’ shows 


=~ irr-k,* but 7 is occasionally written twice, ex. 


caus. 20e gem. 


Ova skdd ‘fares by water ’.?® 
wo aa," also written archaically =e. From 


‘come’ no geminating forms are known, A iw taking their place; see below 
§ 459. With ‘bring’ we find J~= inn-¢(w).' 


§ 440. Uses of the imperfective Sdm-f in affirmative main 
clauses.—Since the imperfective or geminating participles from which the 
imperfective sdm-f is derived regularly imply the notions of repetztion or con- 
tinutty, these same notions ought to be perceptible in the imperfective Sdm-f 
itself. 

1. Such is apparently always the case in affirmative main clauses referring 
to present or past events. With present reference the geminating sdm-f is 
frequently found in statements of custom or aphoristic truths. 

Exx. le}? =I fom Pa SZ = ww tw swt met r nhh, hirs me 
irr sy r hr(t)-ntr justice is unto all eternity, it goes down with him who does it to 
the necropolis.22. An aphorism. 

ON SAS NUS inn: tw mck, wn shw one has recourse to an intimate, 
when there is trouble.*!_ In this aphorism another MS. has |} J &, using the zw 
$dm:f form which regularly has reference to customary acts (§ 462). 

To whom shall I speak to-day? There is a lack of intimates; J" ch 
e\ K+ 6.8 inn-tw m hmm r srht nf one has recourse to him who is 
unknown in order to complain to him.*?_ Characterization of a period. 

Thou art the rudder of the entire land, [| {==ovak=92}e5 skdd ts bft wa-k 


x l4& 
the land sails in accordance with thy command.** Characterization of a person. 
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THE IMPERFECTIVE SDM-F IN MAIN CLAUSES 


It is true that in such passages a non-geminating sdm-f is often found either 
as variant of,! or else associated with,? the geminating sd-/; but we have seen 
(§ 367) that a similar alternation between perfective and imperfective occurs with 
the participles. It is highly significant for the view here taken that the negative 
accompanying the geminating fdm-// is usually 2 sdm-n-f (§ 418). 

2. The geminating sdw-f is used, like the imperfective participles (§§ 366; 
369, 2), of past custom; examples are not common. 

Exx. em kVA 11 a +S. y AS he —AX K+ 7817 fr Ry bddi 
hr inw-s n nsw tnw rnpt nb(t), prr-i im m mic-bru,n ga-n-tw ditt 1 used to sail 
down with its tribute to the king every year, and went forth thence vindicated, 
and no deficiency was found in (lit. of) me. Note the negation 2 sdm-n-f.° 

SN. y A x wan te m sny-mnt the land was topsy-turvy.?. Here 
wnn might conceivably be s¢m-n-f, but several examples of the negation  sdm-n-f 
are in the neighbouring context. 


3. The geminating s¢m-f is common in contracts, rules and the like, where 
the reference is to some customary or prescribed act destined to occur in the 
future, though we shall see below (under 5) that the gemination occurs also 
where the act is future, but not customary. 

Exx. \\ = OY da f kt hrw n wpt-rnpt he shall give another on the day 
of the New Year.* Ina contract. 

TS ts NOSE 2. dd-tw htp-ntr pn m-bih twt pn these offerings shall 
be placed before this statue.2 The context narrates the institution of certain 
ie 

—_ A Nil wan ss spzt m Gzf the writing of the nome shall be in his 
ae In rules respecting the vizier’s administrative duties. 

Probably the use of wun:f as a simple future (§§ 107, 1; 118, 2) comes under 
this head, since ‘existence’ is a notion which of itself implies some degree of 
continuity. 

4. We shall see hereafter (§ 450, 5, a) that the particle 7% (§ 228) is always 
followed by the non-geminating, perfective sdm-f. One single exception to this 
rule has been found in a coronation decree, where the custom to be observed 
throughout the reign is Poe pes, 

NOS hSSrsa eo TTF IS SNS BIBT CBU NAF 22 dae 
di-tw m3 hip-ntr n ntrw Tp-sme 3b6w m irt hsswt hr-th ng wa? snd n-sw-bit °3-hpr- 
ki-r¢ di (ng thou shalt cause offerings to be made (lit. cause that offerings be 
caused to proceed) to the gods of Elephantine in the Upper Egyptian province 
in performing what is praiseworthy on behalf of the life, prosperity, and health 
of the king ‘Akheperkeré‘, given life! The last words contain the point of the 
sentence: when offerings are made, the name of Tuthmosis I is to be invoked. 
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§ 440, 1 


RPE COS.ee DB easun gS 
(Az-s), Sim. Lac. TR. 
4, 41 ie 2) =tb. 5, 3 
(pri). 

2 Adi. p. 102 (rdi- 
tw); Urk. iv. 18, I 
(di.sn) ; 8 (in-sz). 

3 Sin. B62; Adn. 
12, 4.5.6; Cen. 84, 2. 

4 Anabnormal writ- 
ing of the suffix Ist 
pers. sing. 

5 Urk. iv. 77; sim. 
Munich 3, 17 (grr), 
qu. §310, end; 7%. 7. 
S. 3,12. Other verbs, 
Brit. Mus. 614, 9 
(irrt); Peas. B 1, 85 
(dd), qu. Exerc.XXX, 
(ii) ; St”. B182 (dd); 

Pte 7y Elena, 1S. 
(hnnf); Arne. 103, 
3-4 (stt/). 

® Sim. Brit. Mus. 
614, 9; Ann. 37, Pl. 
2, 14 

u Ree 29, 164, 8. 


8 Stut 1, 298. Sim. 
2b, 282. 297 ; also 304 
(prr-sn); 315 (wnn). 


® Urk. iv. 769, 16, 
pau restored, Sim. ib. 

4 (dd-tw); 17 (grr); 
Pioer, Peut4t,) 15 
(Sdd:tw). 

10 Urk, iv. 1113, 15. 
Sim. 76. I11I, 15; 
inn-tw, I1t1, 6, qu. 
Exerc. XXX, (iii) ; 
1112, 15. 


il Urk, iv. 80, 15. 
Again 76. 17. 


§ 440, 


1 Sin. B 263. Sim. 
Peas. R6; Br, 257; 
Lb. 12; 35 OF, 12. 

a0 P2as.. Belay e104. 
Sim. Pt. 122-3 (L 2). 

3 MOLL. /7Z.i. 18. 
Sim. Ur&. v. 156, 14. 
In Z6. 7, 22; 24, 3 the 
sense may perhaps be 
general. 

4 Por. Et. § 28 ex- 
tends this explanation 
still further, see be- 
low § 446. 


5 Ure. iv. 1165. 
Sim. Stockholm 55, 
3; Louvre C 55, 6. 


6 Westc. 12, 21. 
Sim. Adm. 5, 9; L. 
to D., Cairo letter, 4. 


GRIT AS Xen 306 
Sim. 74. 32, 1; DAR. 
Ostr. 25375. 25385. 


OTA. Le Seillls, E23 
(prr, past custom). 


® Pahert 7 (mrr-t); 
Urk. iv. 1092, 2 (360. 
tw); Peas. B2, 124 
(irr-k). Frequently 
also the future wnn.f, 
see p. 178, n. 16. 


10 Exception Zé. 23, 
12, where, however, 
irr-k may be written 
for ir-2, 
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5. The geminating sdm-f is also found in exhortations or wishes, i.e. in rela- 
tion to future acts. Since the perfective sdm-f frequently has a similar function 
(§ 450, 4), the problem is to discover the reason for the choice of the form with 
gemination, 

Sometimes a certain degree of generality is discernible. _ 

Exx. “| \Sae ivr hm-k m mrr-f may Thy Majesty do as he wills. 

ADRES —DDMs yh m it(w) irr-k r ttw do not rob, (but) act against 
the robber.? 

In a few cases, however, it is only a s¢mgde act that is involved. 

Ex. Let there be brought an ox-hide or a.... -hide, Tj }emm fe? [Say 
dd:k sw n thw Pth-wry do thou give it to the sandal-maker Ptahwére.® 

It has been conjectured* that in such cases the geminating form serves as a 
noun subject to an adverbial predicate, which would thus acquire a special stress. 
The above example would then have to be rendered: It is to... P that thou 
shalt give it, lit. (that-)thou-givest-it (be) to....P. Cf. below under 6. 

In one case s£0d-2, expressing a wish, is parallel to the jae inf. = ir-k. 

aj IQ mm PS os VOOR sh0b-% n swt nt mnw:f mayst thou have refresh- 
ment of the shade of its trees.® 

Perhaps, however, s£éd-% belongs to the 4-dzt. verbs, see § 284. 


6. In guestzons emphasis naturally rests on an interrogative adverbial adjunct, 
and the geminating ‘d¢m-:f may then introduce a virtual noun clause as subject, 
as explained above under 5. The negative examples with ¢m-f (§ 346, 1) favour 
this explanation. 

Ex. [OM aK AVI, Lnwti, irr-t 3 16 hr m my mistress, wherefore art 
thou in this mood? Lit. thou-makest-this-heart (is) because of what ? ® 


7. A common mode of addressing Middle Kingdom letters calls for remark. 

Ex. To} Dost dd Pow n nbt pr Sbk-hth Pepu gives (this) to 
the lady of the house Sebkhotpe.’ 

It is uncertain whether this is the geminating sdm-f or the imperfective rela- 
tive form (‘what P. gives’). The lack of the direct semantic object suggests the 
latter, and as antecedent the masc. word {f= ss ‘letter’ may be implied. 


Oss. The geminating sdm-f is rare after the non-enclitic particles, though exx. 
with zst® and mk® may be quoted. No instance has been found after 47 ‘would 
that’, and the case after ## quoted above under 4 is quite exceptional. After Zr and k; 1° 
the non-geminating ‘d¢m-f is regular, as also in the construction zz or Zr or #?+noun 
+ $dm:f (below § 450, 5). Similarly after zw the non-geminating Sdm-f is the rule, 
though there are exceptions (§§ 462-3). Lastly, the gemination is rare after the 
negative words (§ 445). It would seem that the expressive force of these particles 
and auxiliaries was felt to be sufficient, without overburdening the phrase with the 
additional nuance of repetition or continuity. 
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§ 441. The imperfective $dm-f in subordinate clauses has, as a rule, 
relatively present meaning, i.e. refers to time contemporary with that of the main 
verb. In this respect it contrasts with the Sdm-n-f form, which has relatively 
past meaning; and resembles the perfective fam-f form, from which it differs 
mainly through its inherent notion of repetition or continuity. Sometimes, but much 
less often than the perfective sdm-f, the geminating Sdm:f may refer to prospective, 
i.e. relatively future, time; examples below § 442, 1 after sud ‘fear’ and mri ‘wish’. 

§ 442. The imperfective sdm-f in noun clauses.—1. As odjet of 
certain verbs or subject of their passives, see above § 184. 


After vai ‘cause’ the perfective, non-geminating sd@:f is used in all verb- 
classes, see below § 452, 1. Now and again geminating forms from m3! and 
wnn* occur, sometimes even in MSS. which seem trustworthy. 


When the Sdm-f has prospective meaning after other verbs, the gemination is 


rare. A few examples from the 2ae gem. class occur, and may be due to the 
intrinsic meaning of the verb-stems involved (§ 446). So after szd ‘fear’ and 
mri ‘wish’. 


Exx. KSHN— PASH HOB, m snd m:: wrsyw through fear lest the 
watchmen might see.° 


AS Ss. 4. 2a m mrrtn wun im-tn br Wsir as ye wish that 


Oman 


honour for you should be with Osiris.* 


So wun-tn also after wd ‘command’.® After this same verb is once found 


an example from a jae zu. verb. 

(eSBs |. BLASS * iw grt wd-n hm prr-(i) r gest tn His Majesty 
commanded me to go forth to this desert.® 

Repetition is perhaps not completely excluded by the context here, but 
there is nothing beyond the gemination to indicate that a repeated act was 
meant, and the reference is probably to the single occasion when the royal 
sarcophagus was fetched. Nevertheless the scribe may have wished to express 
himself generally, as could be done in English by the use of the gerund (‘com- 
manded my going’); see below under 5. 

The Sdm:f form which serves as object of certain verbs sometimes has xon- 
prospective meaning, for example after 7% ‘know’ or m3 ‘see’ (§ 184, 2). In this 
case the imperfective sdm:f is more apt to be found than the perfective (§ 452, 1, 4), 
doubtless because what is seen or known is an action in progress or a continuously 
exerted quality. 


Pex lee 


I know .... (how one) eye looks at its fellow.” 


Bei te 


a mnt Ol dwr(2) rG-kw(i).... dog irt n snwt-s 


Rieke] sie DB ra 


ys min hm-f knn-i His Majesty saw how valiant I was.® 
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§ 441 


1 2b. 43,17 (=m3, 
93, 12); BuDGE, p. 
ae 1 (Wx); 334, 1 


2 Mitt. viii. p. 4 (= 
WM, Vili, p. 103 ix. Pe. 
3). See further below, 


P- 379, top. 


3 Sin. B18S=R 44. 


4 Turin 1447. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 152. 


5 Brit. Mus. 101, 4, 
qu. Exerc. XVII, (2). 


6 Hamm. 113, 10. 


6 Continuous action 
after wd@ in O. ne 
Ork. i. 301, 3- 
Corr deep) 05.17 
(wnn-sn). 

ch Single action after 
wd in O. E., Ur. i. 
298, 8 (dd-b). 


7 Louvre C 14, 9- 
10. Sim. Urk. iv. 363, 
6; after m37, Westc. 5, 
4 = 5) 15, qu. § 184 
end, 


8 Urk.iv. 9, 16; sim. 
2b, 892, 6. Qualities 
after rz, GARD. Sz, 
p- 178; Pt. 76; Urk. 
iv. 363, 6. 


§ 442 2 


1 Westc. 9, 22 (in 
10, 4 ms-s). Sim, Z£d, 
109, 15 (dai), qu. p. 
143, 0. I, 


2 Fb. 102,15. Sim, 
2b. 101, 9 (Att); 101,12 
(rww), qu. Pp. 143; 
n.6; 101,133 114, 1 
(wun). Seetoo LAc. 
TR. 43, Io 

3’ Npr-nf, Eb. tot, 
17. 

TL EIN GR) AIRS abd}; 
15-18; CHAss. 4ss. 
p- 100; Mitt. ix. p. 18. 

5 Pyr, 412. See the 
comments JZA. 33, 
99- 


6 Weste.7, 21. Sim. 


Sin. B 187. 236; 
Paheri 1; Urk. iv. 
447, 7- Il. 

7 Pt, 642. Sim. 


P. Kah. 3, 9 (inn). 

8 Urk.iv.132. Sim. 
2b, 384, 10. For exx. 
with wxn-k see § 191. 


® P. Kah, 2, 19. 


10 Ork. iv. 97. Sim. 
2. 959, 15 (ad-f); 
Brit.Mus. 343 (A222: ); 
Urk.iv. 410, 6 (beef); 
P. Pet. 
(dd-sn), 


1116 A, 67 
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2. When the geminating sam-f is subject of an adjectival predicate (§ 188, 3), 
a more or less prolonged process is doubtless envisaged. 

Ex. Reddjedet was in travail q@f\[[Xfl 4s mss-s and her bearing was 
painful. 

3. The geminating sdm:f is found as the predicate of Jw (§ 189, 1) in the 
medical definitions of the Ebers papyrus. Here the reference is to habit or 
rule, cases where we have seen the gemination to be usual (§ 440, 1). 

Ex, (SV fmm ROR 8 ix ib-f mh mhh ib-f pw as to (the phrase) 
‘his heart is drowned’ this means that his heart is forgetful.? 

The negative statement in these definitions is conveyed by ~ Sdm-n-f3 

4. The imperfective sdm:f is found in a name (§ 194) given to the supreme 
god in some religious texts: So =~ Mrr+f irr ‘(Whenever)-he-likes-he-does’.* 
This complex name is expanded in the Pyramid texts® to ST JH 
Mrr-f irr, msdd-f n ir-n-f ‘(Whenever)-he-likes-he-does,-(whenever)-he-dislikes- 
he-does-not’, where the gemination is again seen to be negatived by x sdm-n:f. 

5. The use of the geminating sdm:f in the construction after the genitival 
adjective (§ 191) well illustrates the notions of repetition or continuity belonging 
to that form. Whereas (§ 452, 5) the non-geminating sd¢m-f is employed when 
the action referred to occurred in the past (Lwu-k n wu-k im ‘thy youthful 
vigour in which thou wast’) or is a single event (vw m ms-s ‘the day when she 
shall give birth’), the geminating sdm-f is used to describe more generalized acts ; 
such as may often best be rendered by an English noun or gerund. 

Exx. 4Q\MoR@M PTS A wum-k Spssw n dd nsw thou shalt eat fine 
things of the king’s gift (07 giving).° 

DAE {oso P'S mL OS ttt rnpt 110 m nk n dd ni nsw 1 spent 
110 years of life which (lit. of) the king gave to me.’ 

I ploughed ..... AMS YE BN ~ shut ut irri ds i in fields of my own 
making.® 

= of ee A= 1 tr n ninn pt whenever heaven rages.’ 
season of heaven-rages. 


Lit. at the 


§ 443. The geminating sdm-f in relative clauses.—Among the few 
examples of sdm:-f after the relative adjective 7. mty the imperfective form 
ZARA 737k is once found (§ 201, first ex.), and that ina MS. of the Book of 
the Dead which enjoys a good reputation. 

On the other hand, in some examples after the negative relative adjective 
Ss twty, the gemination seems due to the generalizing or characterizing nature 
of the epithet contained in the relative clause. 

Ex. Wises AF Ne! twty thief rdyt m hrf one who does not 
transgress the charge laid upon him, lit. what has been placed in his face.!° 
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§ 444. The geminating sdm-f form in adverb clauses.—r:. The 
gemination is sometimes found in virtual clauses of ¢zme, when the notion of 
repetition is present. 

Exx. SSQot Tw, bdd-k, dd-tw n-k s3-tz when (or whenever) thou 
sailest northwards, reverence is paid to thee.? 

BFS NS RST WOT prin rv pl m nrwt, pret br bt 
dnhw-tn when (or whenever) ye go up to heaven as vultures, I go up on the tip 
of your wings.? 

With the verb mz ‘see’, the gemination occurs irrespective of any notion of 
repetition ; for a possible explanation, see below § 446. 

Exx. 8P]70eS DNHAMeE, wai id pu, mizf st he is stout of heart 
when he sees a multitude. A characterization. 


This Djehutnakht said, >) W\—~— 4). USB 7232 ew a shty pn when 
he saw the asses of this peasant. Statement of a single occurrence. 


2. In the zfclause of wertual clauses of condition, when this precedes the 
then-clause. (But we may also view these examples as clauses of asseveration, 
see § 218.) 

Exx. Wo Goma bh $1 Tok verr-k mani snb-kui if (or so surely as) thou 
wishest to see me in health.° Variant \N—_ 4) ™ mrr-k.® 

RE VSS... QE mrrin Wp-wiwt .... dd-tn if (or so surely as) 
you love Wepwawet .... say ye.” 

This formula is found with \X— = m mrr-tn® and WS" m mrtn® as 
variants ; there are also various similar formulae beginning in the same way, and 
these yield the additional variant S*~ mr-tu?° without m. See §§ 454, I. 4; 
458, for further comments on these alternatives. 


3. The sdm:-f form after reposztzons (§ 155) may be either the geminating or 
the non-geminating §dm:-f. Which of the two is chosen appears to depend partly 
on the particular meaning of the preposition and partly on that of the verb in 
question. In certain cases the choice of the geminating s¢m-:f seems undoubtedly 
due to the notion of vefetztion or continuity which is involved. 

So, for example, after z ‘as when’, ‘like’ in similes. 

Exx. It was like the fashion of a dream QI OQ RF e§H [MU KB AUS mi 
mii sw idhy m 36w as when a man of the marshes sees himself in Elephantine.” 

They found their wine lying in their vats Ql sam" mi Gdd mw as when 
water flows.!* I.e., their wine was as abundant as ever-flowing water. 

In the common phrase JI SASS mi mrr b:k im ‘according as this 
humble servant desires’ !* mi has a different sense, but the gemination is always 
present; the phrase occurs in letters, where it follows wishes for the welfare of 
the person addressed. 
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§ 444 


ID CL mer an 


2 EAacs DR; 35 
Sim. 28. 4, 33. 


3 Sin. B59. Sim. 
26. B52; Stut 1, 230; 
Lkhern, 23, 


* Peas. R 41-2. 


5 Peas. R123. 
6 Peas. BI, 78. 


7 Cairo 20153; sim. 
Louvre C 5, 3. In 
other formulae, Brit. 
Mus. 223. 233. 239; 
Berl. AZ. i. p. 179. 
205. 

8 Cairo 20040, 4 17; 
20536, 24. In other 
formulae, Brit. Mus. 
579. 584; Louvre 
C177. 196. 

® Cairo 20119, ¢4; 
Brit. Mus, 805. In an- 
other formula, Cairo 
20606, 4 3. 


10 Cairo 20043, / 2; 
20141, @ 3; 20164, a2. 


1 Sim, B225=R65. 


OTR Wee 0872 
Sim. Zed. 141 (260); 
P. Kah, 1, 7 (érr), 


18 P. Kah, 27, 4. 11. 
14-173; 28, 2.195 31 
30; 363.5% 


§ 444, 3 


1 Urk. iv. 969, 3- 
Sim. P. Kak. 36, 42; 
£6, 70, 24, 


2 Turin 1447. Sim. 


PIERRET i. 86; Sem-. 


nah Disp. 2, 8. 


3 Five Th. T. 25. 
26. 
See Ee Ag22 bik; 
31. Sim. am irr nsw 
“by the king’s doing’, 
Hamm. 192, 6. 

8> Urk. iv. 363, 10. 

8° rk, iv. 439, I. 

DN Ss LES See sh XS), 
Wis hives Lie da LO: 
Sim. &ft dd tb-k, Urk. 
iv. 116, 17; 499, 6. 


SO yalilse7. 29118 
(Bt-2) 

6 Sim. BUI] (27033-f 

1 Rifeh7,3\(mrrf). 

8 ZO. 56, 21 (Sww- 
Sf )s5 89, 18 Grr-twS). 

EBT. 1255 408 
75; Brit. Mus. 614, 
12; Hamm. 113, 15 
(mrrf); Munich 3, 
22 (hss). 


10 P. Kah. 6, 23. 
Sim. 76. 7, 35. 583 
Eb. 51,9 19 53s Te 
Written m32-k P.Kah, 
6, 24. 


ex Pz, 232. Other 


exx. with wm, see 
§ 150. See too Add. 

12 Hyun, Eb. 104, 
8; sum; AZ. 43, 
39, 16. But Saw, 2d. 
30, 26. 


13 See below p. 375, 
my Be 


M4 £6, 37, 2-3. Sim. 
26. 39,135 40, 5. 11; 
42,3. 10; 104, 7, 15. 
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Examples of ~ mrr+f ‘according as he desires’ have been quoted § 163, 11, 
and of m mrr-k ‘so surely as (or ‘if’) thou desirest’ above under (2) at end. Com- 
pare the similar phrase \f\IS=23.¥ ! m7 msdd ib-f ‘ though his heart hates (it) ’. 

The expression \\i-; dd, lit. ‘ (being) as gives’, i. e. ‘by the gift of’, seems 
to occur only where the gift is repeated or generalized. 

Ex. [XSe)— NAA A & m Gt nb nfrt m dd Wsir a thousand of all good 
things by the gift of Osiris.? 

Where the non-geminating {\\\ dz is substituted,® it seems not unlikely 
that a single gift is envisaged. 

Analogous to m dd is (2) m irri ‘by my making’ ;* cf. ‘I did not plan 
works ~~ \— un m irr-f except by his (Amin’s) doing’,*> but the same phrase 
in another ex.* is less easily translated. 

Another frequent phrase in which generalization seems implied is > 
v ad ib-f ‘to his heart's content’, lit. ‘according as his heart gives’.* 

In the case of the two sdm-f forms of wan we found (§§ 157, I-3; 326, end) 
the gemination after prepositions either when stress is laid on duration or else 


v1 
a 


when future time is involved; elsewhere the non-geminating form is usual. 

The reasons for the gemination or for its absence cannot be followed up in 
the case of every preposition. The geminating sdm:f has been noted, for 
example, after z ‘because’,> Zv ‘because’,® #f¢ ‘according as’,’ m-f¢ ‘when’, 
‘after ’,® 2-¢:¢-z ‘inasmuch as’.® 

4. In the zfclause of clauses of condition after |= ir (§ 150). 
remarkable divergence is observable between verbs of different classes; whereas 
the jae zxf. and anom. verbs regularly employ the non-geminating form (§ 454, 5), 
the 2a¢ gem. use the geminating sdm-f, 

Exx. I=SQDQC?8TD i mask 4r-s wid if thou seest her face green.’ 

lH eB SP B98 tr waun-k hue rmt if thou art together with people." 

So too with other verbs of the same class.!2 The explanation may lie in 
the fact that most verbs of the 2ae gem. class have meanings which inherently 
imply repetition or continuity (§ 446). 

In accordance with the general behaviour of the jae zwf. in this case, as 
noted above, we find I—=~F)\\~ ir gm-k for ‘if thou findest’ in the Ebers 
medical papyrus and elsewhere.'* If, however, another verb immediately follows 
zy and ‘thou findest’ occurs only as a second condition, then it is regularly 
represented by the geminating form gmm-k. ; 

Ex. j= .... PARC EBOSOM... DES ir ork... gmk drwf 
sm .... da-Gr-k if thou examinest (him after doing this), .... and thou findest 
his side warm .... thou shalt say." 

In such cases the gemination is doubtless due not, as has been supposed, to 
the separation of ‘thou findest’ from ér ‘if’, but to some nuance of repetition or 
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THE IMPERFECTIVE SDM-F FORM § 444, 4 


continuity which it is difficult to catch. In favour of this view it is significant 
that the corresponding negation is J>Sle~P\ ir Grk sw, n gmn-k ‘if 
thou examinest him and dost not find’) for we have seen that the negation 
n Sdm-n-f occurs only in cases where a prolonged period is envisaged (§ 418). 
Note that the geminating sdm:f form from wm ‘exist’ may occur after and 
parallel to gmm-s as further continuation of such a complex z/clause.? 


§ 445. Negation of the geminating $dm-f.—1. This form hardly ever 
follows the negative words. 

Exx, Sol =|, 2 ivr-k st, n irrs) st (if) thou dost not do it, she 
does not do it. But i7-&, iv-(s), might conceivably be read, see § 281. 

wm oe DK WOOF 46 um srr p3 thnk this bread and beer will not be trifling.‘ 
Probably future, in accordance with § 105, 2.5 For the special leaning of the 


2ae gem. verbs towards geminating sdm-/, see below § 446. 


2. In several places we have seen the construction +2 2 Sda-n:f 
serving to negate the geminating sdm-/: in present generalizations, § 440, I ; in past 
custom, § 440, 2; in medical definitions, § 442, 3; in a divine name, § 442, 4; 
continuing z/clause with iv, §444, 4 end. Since x sdm-n-f denies the occurrence 
of an action in the course of a more or less prolonged period (§ 105, 3; 418), its 
employment to negate the geminating sdm-/ is important, if indirect, testimony to 
the notions of continuity or repetition inherent in the latter. 


3. After iv ‘if’ the sdm-f form <= \\x~ 7:f of the negative verb is used, 
except in the one case mentioned at the end of the last section. Thus the 
negative form of zv mz3:f ‘if he sees’ would be ir ¢m-f mz; see above § 347, 6. 


§ 446. Conclusion.—A theory has recently been advanced® that the 
geminating Sdm:f was a form specially evolved to serve in the way explained 
above under § 440, 5. 6, namely as subject to an adverbial predicate. On this 
view the second ex. in § 440, 1 would have to be rendered ‘(It is) to an intimate 
(that-)one-has-recourse when there is trouble’. It is undeniable that both here 
and elsewhere emphasis often does seem to rest on an adverbial adjunct, but it is 
equally undeniable that in all the main clauses of § 440, I. 2. 3 a notion of vepetz- 
tion or continuity is invariably present; and the frequent appearance of the 
negation 2 S¢m-n-f in connexion with the geminating sam: (§ 445, 2) guarantees 
that such a notion was the usual motive for the choice of this form. Also there 
are some main clauses containing the form where no adverbial adjunct exists." 
Hence the utmost that can be conceded to the new theory is that owing to the 
generaltty of the geminating s¢m-f it was specially prone to be used as a noun, so 
that in particular cases (e.g. § 440, 5. 6; § 442, 5) this may have provided the 
motive for its employment. 
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1 Zé. 39, 8. 


2 Eb. 107, 3: 6. 


3 Peas. BI, 121 
(var. R161 2m irs). 
Doubtful exx. from 
2ae gem., see GUNN, 
Stud., p. 107. For 
nwnn-f,see § 120 end. 

4 Stut 1,295. Sim. 
Sin. B 258. 

5 Contrast, however, 
Pt, 640 (2m Sr). 


6 Pot. Zt. § 28. A 
criticism JZA. 33, 95. 


7 Berl. A/.i. p. 258, 
12 (da-f), qu. Exerc. 
XXX; Sin. B61 
(t33-f); Peas. B1, 85 
(dd); Adm. p. 102 
(Ann-tw). 


§ 446 


1 So too in wun. 
&r-F, § 430. 

2 Cf. the O. K. exx. 
of theimperf. rel. form 
qu. p. 306, n. 4a. 


8 Imperative (§ 336); 
negatival complement 
(§ 341); Sdmty-fy form 
($ 364). 

* Afterér ‘if’ (§ 444, 
4) and in iw.f §dm.f 
(§ 463). 
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There are, however, other directions in which explanations of recalcitrant 
uses of the imperfective §¢m-f may plausibly be sought. Notions of repetition 
and continuity are perhaps more easily associated with future time than with 
past; this might possibly account for the future sense of wau:f (§ 118, 2),! the 
single-action wishes of § 440, 5,2 and the use in clauses of condition (p. 358, 
bottom). Or again the employment may be due to the inherent meaning of 
certain verb-stems. This is particularly likely in the case of 2ae¢ gem. verbs, a 
class specially rich in adjective-verbs (ex. wv7, srr, £66, mm) and containing other 
verbs like wan ‘be’ and m3 ‘see’ that similarly bear an implication of continuity. 
It is, at all events, a fact that the 2ae gem. class is found in forms® or syntactic 
employments‘ where the zae inf. and anom. verbs do not display the gemina- 
tion. We are here, however, in a hypothetical region where further speculation 
appears barely profitable. 


VOCAB UA Rey 


Nn 4 sy restrain, hold back. 
iy sd be aggressive, rage, resent. 
BAA waf (properly waf) lag, delay. 
ONO hm flee, retire. 

OW eo _& fmt retreat (§ 288). 
Ne A Gim shut, close, seal. 
a Ast be timid, weak, feeble. 
TINA sgm be powerful; with m, 


have power over; caus. ss¢m 
strengthen. ; 


mah sd, var. la sad, break, 


smash. 


ve w district, region. 
ON hm coward, poltroon. 


(U5 hp law. 


SIN (ash Gums friend. 


eo 
Zoli 
or something. 


SNS Sh Grwy enemy. 


Da 
<> \\ 


— St dignity, worth. 


Grt what belongs to someone 


sprty petitioner. 


A Jip,8, 4nd body of officials or 
magistrates; &ndty magistrate. 


co tht (also 242) field,holding (of land). HM N&sy Nubian. 
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EXERCISE XXX 


Reading lesson. The following extracts illustrate the use of the geminating 
$dm-f 2m reference to present, past, and future time, and exhibit the parallelism of 
that form with the imperfective participles. 

(i) Extract from the stela of Sesostris III at Semnah and its duplicate at 
Uronarti :1 


I=Z ANS ir gr m-ht ph (§ 298) 
NERO — 2441S sshm tb pw n brwy. 
Lod RS knt pw sd (§ 298), 
SBoto\s_4 Ast pw hm-t. 
NoPIS HENAN dm pw mee rr Ir bf 
2 oN TUS SLT dr-ntt sdm Nhs r br (§ 304, 3) "7; 
J— Po) <A ohs in w8b-f dd (§ 373, 2) hoe. 
SG ee sa t(w) rf 
sa dds srf ; 
oW\ene hm-Gt-(tw, § 62), 
ARZ=AS wif r sd. 
= WITS sl. n rmd(t) is nt it st (§ 134), 
ISPRBodIMBCY hwrw pw sdw ibw, 


1 Berl. A4/. i. p. 257. Variants in the Uronarti stela from a copy by Prof. Steindorff. 
2 So Uronarti; Semnah # only, not sd. For the pregnant sense of » cf. AN AnH —He 2 A, Amada 5. 
§ The chick w is written for #2. * Uronarti jee RD ee 


‘He who desists after attack is a strengthener of the enemy's heart. To be 
aggressive is to be brave, to retreat is timidity. A real coward is he who is 
debarred from his frontier, for the Nubian hears (only) to fall at a word; the 
answering of him causes him to retire. If one is aggressive against him, he 
shows his back ; if one retreats he falls into aggression. They are not people of 
worth ; they are caitiffs broken of heart.’ 


(ii) From the tale of the Eloquent Peasant) The king commands that the 
peasant be detained, but supplied with the necessary food: 


=o. Ste WOM irgrt (8255) Hb? shty pn m iw (§ 36). 


oN — OS par i wank hr rdit (§ 326) adt-tw n+f ckw, 
a Oe a Slo nn rdit (§307) 7bf nt* ntk rdi (§ 368) wf st. 
1 Peas. Bi, 82-6, 2 Sense clear, but grammar obscure. 8 For nite. 
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| So ag of 4a sll_, 2) wn-in-tw (§ 470) hr rdit nf t 10 knki ds 2 re nb. 
— TL RrahZ=eo le dd st imy-r pr wr Rasy sz (§85) Mrw ; 
Ff mm SUN da:f st n bums-f, 


peroen, a 
a 
he EI OO 


nif dd (§ 373, a) mf st 


1 These two signs are inverted in the MS. 


‘“ Further, keep alive this peasant himself. Thou shalt cause him to be 
given provisions, without letting him know that thou hast given them to him.” 
So they gave him ten loaves and two jugs of beer every day. The chief steward 
Rensi, son of Meru, used to give them; he used to give them to a companion of 


his, and his companion used to give them to him (the peasant).’ 


(iii) Zaxctract from the rules given to the vizier for the administration of his 


office :} 
2 i ae 
Het ho 
ATSAA— 1, 
JIL RSS, 
— PALI oll 
NE NETS 
(= A 


wen ane 8 Te FAS 
hl oul ae 
Abe nee 


ee 
= NG 
Siac 


Ig —— mn 4 @ Gaines 
prow Roa a 


Se Ne 
SENG 


LD Lawn 


ir grt sprt(y)f(y) (§ 365, 3) 2b n tty hr shwt, 
werf sw mf (§ 507, 4), 
m hiw sdm n imy-r chwt 
Ane dsdst nt tm. 
irr-f waf r-f hr sbd 2 
n shwt-f m Sme Ti-mhw. 
ir swt shwt-f 
nty thn (§ 328, 1) n niwt rst n hnw, 
irr f whf r-f hr hrw 3 m ntt (§ 200, 1) 7 hp. 
sdm-f sprty nb Uft hp pn 
nty m ef. 
nbf grt inn (§ 373, ¢) knbtyw nw w. 
nuf h(2)b sn, 
smi-sn nf grt ww-sn. 
inn-t(w) nf imt-pr no ; 
nf btm st. 


1 News. Rekhm. 2-3, corrected from duplicates in the tombs of User (U) and Amenemopé (A). 
2 SoU. A; R omits 8 So A; R sdmtf. * So A; R has only one # (§ 62). 

‘Further, everyone who shall make petition to the vizier concerning fields, 
the vizier shall order him (to come) to him, in addition to listening to the 
overseer of lands and the officials of the cadaster(?). He shall make a postpone- 
ment with regard to him for two months for his fields in Upper and Lower 
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Egypt. But in respect of his fields which are near to the Southern City (i.e. 
Thebes) or to the Residence, he shall make a postponement with regard to him 
for three days according to what is in the law. He shall hear every petitioner 
according to this law which is in his hand. Further, it is he who shall send for 
(lit. fetch) the district-assessors, and it is he who shall despatch them that they 
may report to him the state of their districts. There shall be brought to him 


all wills; it is he who shall seal them.’ 


PE S5ON, XX XI 


THE PERFECTIVE SDM.F FORM 


§ 447. The perfective $dm-f not a unity..—To put the discussion on 
a sound basis, it must first be admitted that the perfective sdm-/ probably 
embraces two distinct forms, though these are usually indistinguishable even in 
the mutable verbs. The evidence may be summarized as follows. (1) One 
verb actually shows three sdm-f forms; this is the anomalous verb 4  inz, with 
the geminating (imperfective) form }\""<~ inn:f (§ 439) and the two perfective 
forms jf. in:f and jf zut-f, the last a curious form of active meaning with 
intrusive 4, (2) The anomalous verb for ‘come’ has only two sdm:f forms from 
the stem A zw, but one of these, namely ~~ iwt-f, seems to correspond in usage 
to int:f from inx(z) just mentioned, while the other »S— Zw-/, though not 
showing the gemination, is partly imperfective and partly perfective in its uses; 
see below § 459. (3) From time to time mysterious forms in -w are found from 
jae inf. and 4ae inf. stems, exx. MWS Aw ‘fall’? => mrw ‘love’,P o\{le\ Zmsw 
‘sit’;* such forms it seems natural to distinguish from those of more normal 
writing. (4) The principal argument, however, is drawn from facts belonging to 
the two extreme ends of Egyptian linguistic history. The non-geminating sdm-/ 
has survived in Coptic in one use, namely as object after 2 ‘cause’, and here the 
jae inf. verbs exhibit the vocalization *fe7idf, older doubtless *feridf, ex. Bohairic 
Omesios ‘cause that she bear’, Eg. dit ms(y)-s ;5 sporadic variants in Dyn. XVIII, 
like \\=2\ a yilsy dd pry s 2 htp ‘who causes two men to go forth (from the 
court of justice) contented ’,* confirm the latent presence of the third weak radical 
y in the normal writing ©» after dz. Professor Sethe has, however, shown from 
the Pyramid Texts that beside the sdm:f forms from jae zzf. verbs used after 
di and rd, there are others, never so employed, which have a final -w or -y 
corresponding to variant writings with prothetic z (§ 272); exx. A P— Grw-h,! 
var. \S = iek;*® JH bey? var. YH ie-7;?° and sometimes these 
endings and prothetic z appear together, exx. | RY idnw ;" (Sh egy? But if, 
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1 See Verbum ii. 
§§ 323-353, where, 
however, different con- 
clusions are reached. 
Sub-sections (3) and 
(4) of this paragraph 
require reconsidera- 
tion in the light of 
Edel’s researches, for 
which see above, in 
the Additions and 
Corrections, p. xxxiv 


2 £6. 88 19; of, 
16; Westc. 3, a (all 
after prepositions) ; 
Lac. TR, 23, 12 (after 
negative 7). 

3 Stut 4,19; Cairo 
20538, i, @6-7. For 
rsw, Sint 4,29; hrw, 
7b. 31 see p. 47, n. I. 

aP. Kah. 36, 23 
(after £7). Sim. caus. 
2-lit, sddw-tn, SP1EG.- 
PORTN. i. 4, II (after 
mM). 


5 See AZ. 22, 28 
foll, 


6 Urk. iv. 49. 


1 Pyr. 794 6. 

8 Pyr, 1012 ¢. 
® Pyr. 923 a. 

10°76. 

Nu Pyr, 1346 a, 
12 Pyr, 13744. 


§ 447 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Lac. 7X. 37, 11. 
Sim. Pt. 462. 

2 OUrk. iv. 776, 14. 
Sim. P. Kah. 36, 34. 

8 Sh. S. 134. Sim. 
Peas. BI, 60. 

4 Peas. R103. Sim. 


Westc. 8, 113 9, 173 
Urk. iv. 1088, 5. 


as is supposed with much probability, the prothetic 2 represents merely a short 
helping vowel employed when two initial consonants chance to be juxtaposed 
without intervening vowel, then we must reconstruct from these writings some 
such vocalizations as **%rdwek, **kndw; these vocalizations do not square at all 
with those deducible, as we have just seen, from Coptic, for Coptic points to 
vocalizations like *Zarwék, *kenie, Thus we are driven to infer for the 3ae inf. 
class the existence of at least two types of non-geminating S@m-f, one with the 
initial consonants juxtaposed without intervening vowel, and the other beginning 
with an unaccented shut syllable (fev-, Gar-, hen-). The Middle Kingdom 
writings seldom or never permit us to recognize these two types; the rare 
writings with -w, like M}\ea above quoted, might indeed belong to the **Zndw 
type, but we could not be certain whether a writing like <P }\||— gmy-& should 
be understood as **gmdyek or as *gemydh. . 


The above argument goes to prove (1) that the non-geminating sdm-f 
form embraces more than one sub-form, and (2) that these different sub-forms 
cannot be identified at sight. As a practical measure, therefore, we are forced 
to treat the non-geminating sdm:-f as a unity; does this necessarily render our 
treatment of it unscientific? Perhaps not, for the following reason. It has 
been argued (§ 411, 1) that the geminating and non-geminating Sam: forms are 
derivatives of the corresponding passive participles, and we have found no reason 
for thinking that there existed more than one non-geminating (perfective) passive 
participle. It is quite conceivable that the sdm:f form derived from the perfective 
passive participle may have developed different vocalizations for different uses, 
just as the imperfect in Arabic has its subjunctive and jussive moods. These 
vocalic differences are beyond our purview, and we must necessarily ignore them; 
but we seem justified in describing the non-geminating sd¢m-f, on grounds of 
origin, as the perfective sdm:f, and in seeking to connect its various meanings 
with those of the originating perfective passive participle. 

Oss. In two cases—namely in explaining ” sp sdm-f ‘he never heard’ (§ 456) 
and un Sdm-f ‘he will not hear’ (§ 457), as opposed to ” Sdm:f ‘he did not hear’ 
(§ 455)—we shall argue from observed differences in the non-geminating s‘dm:f 


forms employed. It may turn out that such forms as iut-f, iwtf and gmy-f are 
exclusively prospective in meaning. 


§ 448. Forms of the perfective Sdm-f from the mutable verbs. 

2ae gem, Exx. AJflmm— kb-f ‘that it may be cool’;! &™ ‘that they may 
be’? (for probable cases of sam-n-/ similarly written see §§ 413; 414, 1); ~RT 
mk ‘thou wilt see’.* The verb ‘see’ also has the peculiar form ~~ msn-k;* 
this we have met with (§ 439) as equivalent of the geminating sdmm:/, but it is 
much commoner as variant of the non-geminating fam:-/. 
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jae inf. Exx. MRS Ask ‘thou goest down’;! © gr ‘(that) should go 
forth’ ;? jo) ms-t(w):f ‘is born’. Thus the third eA: radical is usually left 
unwritten ; only in the Ist pers. sing. is it apt to combine with the suffix as -y, 
ex. [J] l ash pry* (for clearness sake to be transcribed frvy:2), beside shorter 
writings like m \ ass 42-2 ;5 it is possible that the difference of spelling may in 
some cases represent a difference of form, see below § 457. Sporadic writings 
occur, however, where -y appears before other suffixes or before nom. subj., 
exx. (QI) ivy-su ‘that they may make’;® =| ivy ‘may....make’.” For 
the rarer writings with -w, see § 447. 
‘Make’ as a rule writes but one 7, see the exx. just quoted, and = ir:/ 
Ze trrtw ;* but = 


=a, to be read 27-2, occurs by way of exception.?° 
‘Seize’ is occasionally spelt or4 2¢,2 but the writing 2%? with the 
later change of ¢ into ¢ (§ 281) is commoner. 


gaeinf. Exx. {hl dhm— msd-tn ‘ye hate’; Ju ASS bigs ‘it is weary’. 
The final weak Bae hardly ever appears, except in Ist pers. sing., ex. 
—1$)\ By 4) 4 sh evzy-2 ‘that I might steal’ ;5 compare, however, — 04 \{ 4] rmpy ‘may 
flourish’; 1° [=] | dh mdwy-k ‘ die speakest’ ; also oN hmsw, § 447." 

caus. 2-lit, Note the strange form [| 4hm—" sddw-tn ‘ye shall relate’.1* 

caus. 2ae gem. For lla J JQ skb0-2 ‘ mayst thou have refreshment’ see § 440, 5. 

caus. z3ae inf. Note with final -y [I(}\§\pm sasy-¢n ‘that ye may deliver’.’® 

anom. ‘Give’ has forms with 7, like yh rdi-i,° =) rdi-¢(w),” but also, 
rather more frequently, forms without 7, like = di-#,% =o di-tw.* In old 
religious texts spellings like = d()-& are occasionally found.2* Once we have 
ss) before nom. subj. ;% cf. similar forms under jae znf. above. 

‘Bring’ differentiates two forms: one without 4, ex. } zv-z;% another 
with ¢ (see above § 447), ex. f= int-f;?" for the latter there appears just before 
Dyn. XVII1 a variant {=e zx¢(w)-f2* due to loss of value of wand possibly also to 
confusion with the passive, which * thus becomes indistinguishable from the active. 

‘Come’ shows from the stem with -2 such forms as ]|,4 iy:£ Far commoner, 
however, are forms from the -w stem, namely a form without -#, 2° zw-f, and second, 
a form with intrusive -¢ (see § 447), ex. Akx~ iwtf; see below § 459. 


Thus the outstanding characteristic of the perfective sam:f is absence of 
gemination, just as the presence of gemination is the characteristic of the imper- 
fective sdm:f; no definite obstacle stands in the way of a derivation from the 
perfective passive participle (§ 411, 1), a derivation which is indeed suggested by 
the ending -y in some jae inf. and anom. forms. The forms zwé:f and int:-f may 
be due to the analogy of the infinitive, or may even be infinitives replacing 
$dm-f forms that were too much reduced to serve their purpose adequately. 
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1 Peas. B1, 54. 

2 Hamm. 192, 11. 

8 Berlin 4/7, i. p. 
258, 18. 20. 

4 Eb. 30, 8. 

THES A Ge 

6 Urk. iv. 485, 1. 
Sim. izy-k, 7. 10741 


14; dgy-k, 26.117, 6; 
emy-k, P, Kah. 6, 18. 


23; iry-f,Arm. 103, 53 
mryf, Urk. iv. 1163, 
16 ; ivy-m, 2b. 327,133 
Gdy-n, Lutz, 34, 66, 2 

1 P. Kah. 34, 2-3. 
Sim. pry, Urk. iv. 49, 


1, qu. § 447; 2sy, 20. 
Roly 55 939,95 1207, 
de 

8 Stut 1, 323. 

® P. Kah. 29, 43- 

10 Pt. 415 (L 2). 

11 Cairo 20001, 6 4. 


a3) Peas. Bur; 104. 
Sim, it.tw, £b. 2, 3. 


18 Cairo 20003, a 2 
4 £6. 39, 3-4. 
16 Peas. Bt. 26. 


16 Siz, B167; sim, 
rnpy-k, Sh. S. 168. 

7 Pt, 615. 624. 

18 SPIEG.-PORTN. i. 
Cig nom 

19 Westc. 9, 23-4. 
Sim. skdy.k, Urk, iv. 
113, 17; sacy, Brit. 
Mus. 580. 


20 Westc. 9, 17. 

21 Munich 3, 12. 
22 Peas. BI, 29. 

2% Weste. 8, 3. 

24 Lac. TR. 44, 6. 
2% Lac. ZR. 20, 5. 


26 Fb, 58, 10. Sim. 
Peas. Bi, 252 (én-k). 


27 P. Kah. 30, 38; 
31, 15 Lkhern. 4. 


2% Westc. 7,8; 8, 3- 
2 Westc. 5, 11. 


§ 449 


1 See GUNN, Stud, 
p- 72. 


2 Brit. Mus. 828. 
Sim. Sz, B 265 (was); 
285 (Sm-n). 

Sa US ois E8 
feas. Bt. 24; Br, 53. 
74; P. Kah. 4, 5. 23. 
Sim. dai Sh. S. 88. 

SEA. 333 Fl. 2, 
5, Dyn. XIII. 

* Cairo 20001. 
20007. 2001. 20012; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 3; 
Hamm.1,3. Seenow 
Arch. ag. Arch. 1, 81, 
opposing an argument 
in PoL. § 78. 
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§ 449. Meaning of the perfective Sdm-f form.—In dealing with the 
perfective passive participle, we found that this could be used to describe events 
belonging alike to past, to present, or to future time (§ 369, 1. 3. 5); it differed 
from the imperfective passive participle only in the fact that the latter gives 
prominence to some notion of repetition or continuity associated with the act 
described. If, as we have conjectured, the perfective sdm-f originated in the 
perfective passive participle, it ought to possess substantially the same range of 
meaning as that participle. Such is, in fact, actually the case, save that the 
Sdm-n:f form has largely superseded the employment of the perfective sdm-f 
in reference to past events. In past narration, the perfective sdm-/ is but 
little used in affirmative main clauses (§ 450, 1); on the contrary it is quite 
commonly employed in sentences or clauses negatived by  (§ 455). For the 
description of both present and future actions the perfective Sdm-f is of very 
frequent occurrence, as we shall see. It is important to realize that though this 
form contains no implication of repetition or continuity, the facts which it 
describes may nevertheless possess that character; a generalization may be 
made or a custom affirmed without any explicit avowal that such is its nature; 
see above § 367 and below § 450, 2. 

The perfective Sdm-f is distinguishable as such only in the mutable verbs, 
and it is these which will mainly be considered in the following paragraphs. On 
occasion, however, we may be compelled to discuss under this head forms from 
immutable verbs, like d@-f in § 450, 1. The absence of any hint of repetition or 
continuity here makes it probable that the form has been rightly classified. 


§ 450. The perfective Sdm-f in affirmative main clauses.—1. Past 
reference. In Old Egyptian the non-geminating sdm-f is fairly frequent in 
past narration with verbs showing an object,! but towards Dyn. VI the Sdm-n-f 
form can be seen gradually superseding it in this use. Nevertheless, undoubted 
examples of the earlier custom can still be found in Middle Egyptian. 

Ex. TiAl —M8—Sm IPM L— Ts ral é (read wi) fmf r sk m 
im:, hs wi hm-f hrf rv ct wrt His Majesty appointed me to be scribe of the 
cadaster (?) ; His Majesty praised me for it very much.? 

This use of sdm-f can be detected with certainty only in the case of verbs 
with feminine infinitives, since with other verbs the absolute use of the infinitive 
(§ 306, 2) offers an alternative possibility. 

Narrations are often introduced by =~ dd:f ‘he said’,? once written | 4) 
idd-f** with prothetic z (§ 272). In texts of the early Middle Kingdom * da is 
used in the same way,‘ and may be Sdm-f with ellipse of the subject. 

A similar explanation might be thought to apply to that dd which occurs 
at the beginning of Middle Kingdom letters. 
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Ex. Syrah Real atyh O22 n pr dt Nni dd n imy-r pr Ti-ib 
the servant of the estate Neni speaks to the steward Iyeb.! 

The Sd¢m-f form is excluded, however, by cases showing the fem. ending a -¢. 

Ex. (~ Wa.) 4 || sat ddt  sn-s the sister speaks to the brother.? 

The choice thus lies between an active participle and the old perfective. To 
the latter the 3rd pers. and active sense are perhaps obstacles. The former view 
seems preferable, demotic offering an analogous formula. 

In texts where the Sdm-n-f form is usual for past narration the sdm:f with 
a nominal subject in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1) sometimes takes its place. 

Exx, Wf L Roe aN SDs tt hf bef Of, ef rtf 
ir-f ns htp-di-nsw \o, His Majesty ceeihed. forth ne arm, and bent his hand, 
and made for her the funerary oblation.® 

<=} xl wet Zd-t(w)-s (only) one (wisp) has been damaged.* 

It will be seen later (§ 462) that zw+non-geminating S¢m:f served now and 
then to express past custom. Otherwise, the cases above enumerated appear to 
exhaust the material for perfective s@-f in reference to past events, so far as 
affirmative sentences are concerned. In negative sentences referring to past 
events perfective sdm:f is, as we have already stated (§ 449), very common; 
further details below §§ 455, 1; 456. 


2. In reference to present occurrences; the fact is described simply, without 
any consideration whether it is a single or a repeated happening, whether it is 
momentary or prolonged. 

Exx. oS Rl 2 ell &i wk spd r pst 1 give thee a bird to cook. The 
act peecuped | isa a singe momentary act. 

70h e = radi-tw mt (rv) rwty truth is cast outside. A prevalent 
Peles i is described, but without stress being laid on its continuity.” 

& lsh Nog Gz m Re I arise as RE«* Descriptions in religious spells are 
perhaps best classified here, though they might seem to be vaguely prospective 
or optative. 

So too in the compound narrative forms iw sdm-f (below § 462), he Sdm-f 
(below § 477, 1). Fora similar use in negative sentences, see below § 455, 2 


3. With future reference. 

Exx. lA) \\7 ca, oc-= ms-s m 2bd 1 (n) pri, sw 15 she will give birth on the 
fifteenth day of the first month of winter.° 

a] prd mrk pr-k thou shalt see thy home.?° 

Other forms employed in this case: "Ff" az-2 ;1! — y# vaz-i.42 An isolated writing, 
IfAQv. From wan ‘exist’ the imperf. GI” wan-f is universally employed, 
provided no particle, or merely #&‘behold’,!* precedes ; see above §§ 107, 1; 118, 2. 
The negation of the future is, as we have seen, xu Sdm:f; see further § 457. 
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§ 450, 1 


1 P, Kah. 29, 31. 
Sim. zd. 28, 5 ; 29, 1; 
39 253 31, 30. 


2 Z.to D.,Hu bowl, 


1. Sim. 2., Cairo 
linen, 1. 
eo HF EY 


8 Urk. iv. 28, 16- 
29,1. Sim. Siz. R17. 
21; B113.242-3; BA. 
i. 8,9; Urk. iv. 220, 4. 

* Peas. Bi, 14. 


5 Meir iii. 23. Sim. 
Peas. Bi, 14 (ét-k); 
28 (22-2, Cw7-h) ; sgh 
4, 2 (mr); Sap. atO4 
(did); P. Pet. 1116 B, 
38 (d-2). 

8 Adm, p.102. Sim. 
2b. p. 106 (dwy}-tw); 
Sin. B233(swri-tw-f). 

7 Active, ex. Sin. 
B 66 (mr) ; a proverb, 
Pt. 268 (mr), qu. 
Exerc. XX VII, (a). 


® Lac. TR. 13, 4. 


® Westc.9,15. Sim. 

Sh. S.139(sda-d); Sin. 
B 192 (ér-tw); Cairo 
20303, & 8 (Sa.f); Zd, 
30, 8 (pry-t); Urk. 
iv. 649, 12 (C4¢-2)., 

10 Sh. S. 134. Sim. 
7b. 168 (rnpyh). 

11 Sh. S. 139. 140. 
146. 

13 Sh. S. 723 Leb. 
41; passive Siz, B 281. 

1% Louvre C Io 
(Dyn. XII]) asin L. E. 

8 Exx., § 234 (p.178, 
n. 16). 


§ 450, 4 


1 Peas. BI, 29. 
Sim. with d, 7Z.7.S. 
ii, 11; Lac. ZR. 4, 
13; 2b. p. 9, top; Urk. 
iv. 753, 8. Also 1st 
pers., Sdd.2 7f, Sh. S. 
alias. 

8 Urk. iv. 1091, 3. 
Sim.26,1090,13 (Aa-£); 
the neg. verb imy.k, 
see § 345. 

3° P. Kak. 34, 3° 
Sim. ivy.n, Urk. iv. 
327, 13; dey-k, 2, 
117, 6. 

4 P. Kah. 35, 38. 

5 Sim. Hark. 618 ; 
Weste. 7, 8 (int-k). 

6 Sim. Urk. iv. 
1090, 5 (m3-2). - 

7 Moscow 1, 6-%. 
Sim. Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 3 (@-/). 

8 Peas. BI, 196. 
Sim. Westc. 7. 24. 

® Urk. iv. 113, 173 
116, 17. 

10 Ork, iv, 116, 15. 


1 Zeb. 154. Sim. 
Ork. iv. 1092, 18. 


12 Cairo 20040, a 2; 
Leyd. V 3. 

18 Urk. iv. 1088, 5. 

14 Cairo 20538, ii. 
ra fs 

15 Stn. B 167. 


16 BUDGE, p. 165, 
MT Ly play Riis 
Ork. iv. 492, 7- 


Urb. iv. 1074. 

IESG BO RAYS 

19 AZ. 38, 140. 

20 Westc. 11, 7. 15. 
Sim. AZ. 38, 136. 

al Peas, Bt, 36. 
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4. The perfective sdm:f is common also in wzshes and exhortations, which 
are often hard to distinguish from one another and from the simple future use. 
The addition of the enclitic particles ~-% or vf (§ 252, 2 and 3 a) may help to 


indicate this use. 


1 0 & ets 
Exx. rt ard * alll 


ASS? A & 2) 2-2 hr sdt hr-s be thou angry concerning what deserves 


anger, lit. that angered for it.? 
| 8 Awl SE A els iry wk Hry-&-fnb Nu-nsw ib-k may Arsaphes, 


he 

lord of Heracleopolis Magna, perform for thee thy desire. 7vy is an exceptional 
writing (§ 448), = zy being normal.+ 

0 ote ORTOP Re dal wef Hp hbptf, wnmef m 


p mem of = B=) 


yh ai-k r-k wi Gt-t give thou me my chattels. 


OA NA 


a jk 
rf, m3f° m irtyf may the Inundation god bring him his offering, may he eat 
with his mouth, may he see with his eyes.’ 

LHUVac® AT => ssw, hs tw Hry-3-f thou praised one, may Arsaphes 
praise thee.® 

The various verb-classes are sufficiently illustrated in the above examples; 
one may add caus. 2ae gem. |la | Jff— skb6-k (probably perfective, § 440, 5), caus. 
jae inf. WWE \\~& skdy-2, and anom. at iwt.° Here probably belongs the use 
of the perfective s‘dm:f as continuation of the imperative (§ 337), though this 
might often be translated as a clause of purpose. Fora similar, but nevertheless 
distinct, use of the imperfective ‘dm-f in exhortations see § 440, 5. 

5. After various pardzcles, in reference to future events. Whether simple 
futurity, wishes, commands, exhortations, or consequences are meant depends 
upon the particle employed. See also Lesson XVIII above. 

(2) After | © 2f (§ 228) expressing future consequences or exhortations. 

Ex. | 8 = —Q|j—0@ tf ir-n dmi n sp then let us make a habitation together." 

Forms employed: 2ae gem. SWwyh mi," but also SQ mwk;*® Gy 
wni;'* 3ae inf., see ir-n above; gae inf. al \{ Al rupy;* anom. S di-k.® An 
example with the imperfective (7 — dd-k has been quoted in § 440, 4, the reason 
for the gemination being that the command there given is of a general and 
lasting character. 

The negative form of if Sdm:f is ig tm-f Sdm(w), see § 346, 4. 

(6) After $4 Z or [B4) Zwy (§ 238), expressing washes. 

Ex. {>o2||oSenyh sw iry-& Oft dd-i O that thou mayst act according 
as I say.” " 

Forms employed: 2ae gem. SQ mzi;" jae inf.\ & wp-k;™ anom. 
di-tn, but also t= rai-t(w).™ 

No negative forms have been found, since 4: ” Sdm/f, illustrated below 
§ 455, 1, is the negation of 47 Sdm-ny/. 


ang“ 
eri 
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(c) After © Gr (§ 239), expressing fucurity. 

Ex, Soo! PQs? |e br di hf sm sif r che hr si-f His Majesty 
will cause his son to go to rise up in his place.! 

The material for the mutable verbs is scanty; 2ae gem. 2a mi+t(w). 


(2) After 4} 4 (§ 242), expressing future result or injunction. 
Ex. ~QVsncco|\ 4% ir-tw Gft iry then one shall act accordingly.’ 

Forms employed: 2ae gem. ©) mini;* Eo wrk ;> jae inf. see ir-tw 
above ; gae inf. o\|le\ kmsw;* anom. FF di,’ but also yh rati;* from 
‘come’ @x~ iw-f,® but also AS twit, see §459. A form =<" looks as though 
it were imperfective (77-4), but is possibly either a mistake or a writing of the 
perfective iv£. 

The negative form of £7 §dm-f is kr tm-f Sdm/(w), see § 346, 5. 

The evidence above quoted goes to show that, when a particle precedes, it 
is the simplest form of sdm-:f which usually follows. The particle supplies the 
special nuance of meaning to be given to the verb, and only in exceptional cases 
(see under @ at end, dd-2) is that meaning further complicated by the notion of 
repetition or custom which the imperfective S¢m:f would imply. The same holds 
good in the three already studied constructions to be considered next. 

(e) The construction xéf (or ix X) Sdm:f (§ 227, 2), with future meaning.” 

Exx. 2 $025, 446 wtf ir-f wi p; t hnkt (it is) he (who) shall make for 
me this bread and beer.1® 


mm B50 Se JOR I-1'S HH EY BS tn tdnw Gow ir f sd nnn pry s: 
(it is) the deputy Gebu (who) shall act (as) guardian (lit. child-rearer) to my son.” 
In this-construction zz occurs only when the subject is a noun; when the 
subject is a pronoun it is the independent pronoun which is employed, usually 
the later independent pronoun, but more rarely the earlier one. Further exx. are: 
oe _ e+ ink ravi ir-tw:f nk 1 will cause it to be made for thee. 
aL KY —tBo2'G  dwit(y)-f(y) s(y) swt eng-f he who shall praise her, 
he shall live. In an archaistic text. 
Forms employed: 2ae gem. no certain instance; jae inf. see iv-f above; 
Lis hs 33" gae inf. of\ §— hms-s;8 anom. — | rds: 3 — inf ;” ave iwtfom 
Oss. The original meaning of utf sdm-f may have been ‘to him belongs that he 
should hear’, cf. French 2/ entendra from tlle intendere habet.*” For the possessive 
sense of uZf see § 114, 3. 
(f) The Bop acHon arf sdm-f (§ 239), with future meaning. 
Ex. © elm eI KIM 5 Gr-tw it-tw-s m irtt it shall be washed in milk.” 
Forms employed : : jae inf. see i-tws above; =~ sa-f;” anom. — di-f;** 


Quy se typ 
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1 Urk. iv. 690, 5. 

FU aE, Ni 000% 
II, qu. § 187. 

2 P, Kah. 29, 433 
iry.t, Adm. p. 105. 

4 Weste. 9, 17. 

SIR IGL REMAP DG 

° P. Kah, 36, 23. 

TREN KGRe Sie 
Sim, 26. 13, 36. 

8 Weste. 9, 17. 

® BP. Kah. 29, 20; 
36,16; Ur. iv. 836, 
16. 


10 PIEHL, ZH. iii. 
46. 
M2643 32. 


12 See GuNN, Stud. 
ch. v. 


WS Stiut 1, 323-4. 
UN PeKGh aha, 4s 


15 P, Kah. 28, 27. 
Sim. Zd.1, 8. With 
nth, P. Kah. 31, 63 
nef, Pt. 519; nts, P. 
Kah. 12, tl. 

16 Urk, iv. 257, 14. 
Sim. 26. 251,8; Urk. 
ve 154,11. 

17 Hat-Nub 10, 12, 
qu. § 227, 2. 

18 Urk. iv. 257, 9» 

19 P. Kah, 12, 11. 

20 Ork. v. 155, 153 
Westc. 9, 8, qu. § 227, 
2; £b. 58, 10. 

208 Urk. iv. 257, 17. 

300) J A./20, 113. 

‘3 Eb. 59, 8. 

22 Urk.iv. 1111, 12. 

33 Urk. iv. 1107, 5, 
qu. § 239; at-tw, Zd. 
44 3+ 

4 P, Kah. 22, 1-2. 


§ 450, 5,2 


1 Urk, iv. 1090. 
2 Urk. iv. 768, 12. 
8 P. Kah. 36, 15. 


* After mk, see 
di in AZ. 59, 24 (1, 
5); i-¢win Stn. Br81 
and Urk. iv. 80, 8 is 
more probably fdyz- 
n-f;in Peas. Br, 812w 
is ambiguous. After 
ist, see an ex. § 212. 
"Ist wn, see § 107, 2. 


5 Sin. B158. Sim. 
P. Kah. 3, 373 pass. 
mytw, Eleph. 22. 

6 Westc. 8, 11. 

1 P. Kah. 36, 34. 
See § 118, 2. 

8 P, Kah, 28, 26. 

® Peas. Bt, 156. 

10 Peas. B 1, 643 
Sin. B 100, 

ll Urk. iv. 49, 1. 

13 P. Kah. 6, 15. 

18 Urk. iv. 863, 7. 
Sim. P. Kah. 2, 8. 

4 P. Kah. 29, 37; 
35, 11. 

18 P, Kak. 30, 383 
Lkhern. 4. 

18 P Kak. 31, 10. 
Sim, VAC. 2A. 23, 
45; Westc. 11, 123 
Ly7r74345160,. 045 

17 Louvre C 14, 13. 

18 Urk. iv. 198, 6 
(ir2). 

19 LAc. TR: 35, 10 
(rf). 

2 Brit. Mus. 239; 
Berl. AZ, i. pp. 179. 
205; Cairo 20043, 4 2. 

a0 Y Sia.) 01, 2556 QU. 
§ 184, 1. 

%2 Hamm, 113, 10, 
qu. § 442, I. 
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(g) The construction £:-f Sdm-f (§ 242), future meaning, usually future result. 
Ex. FCF 422 ir-k mitt thou shalt do the like. 
Forms employed: jae inf. see iv-k above; anom. *—'S di-tw;? Jr inf? 


Oss. 7st and mk appear to exert less influence over the sdm:f form than the 
other particles studied above, since they are followed sometimes _by the imperfective 
(above § 440, OBS.) and sometimes by the perfective sdm-f* The more expressive 
a particle is, the less likely it is to be followed by the imperfective Sdm-f, since it 
would not as a rule be desired further to encumber the meaning with the notions of 
repetition or continuity which would be implied by that form. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the use with the negatives 2 (§ 455) and zz (§ 457), as well as with the 
auxiliary verb iw (§ 462). In all these cases the perfective sdm-f is usual and 
the imperfective sdm:f very rare. 


§ 451. The perfective $dm-f in subordinate clauses.—As contrasted 
with the $¢m-n-f form with its relatively past neaning in all affirmative subordinate 
clauses (§ 414, 2), the S¢m-f form has reference to time which is either relatively 
present or else relatively future (prospective), i.e. time either contemporary with, 
or posterior to, that of the main verb; only when preceded by a preposition like 
dr ‘since’ does it refer to relatively past time (§ 454, 4). All this holds good 
alike of the perfective and of the imperfective sam:-f (§ 441), the sole difference 
being that the perfective Sdm-f is destitute of the additional implication of 
repetition or continuity usually discernible in the imperfective sdm-/. 


§ 452. The perfective Sdm-f in noun clauses.—1. As odjec¢t of various 
verbs, or sudject of their passives; (a) with prospective, i.e. relatively future 
meaning (§ 184, 1). 

The commonest case is with 7, vai, «0 di ‘cause’, ‘allow’ (§ 70) and with 
the corresponding imperative | \= imi (§§ 336; 338, 2). Examples have already 
been quoted, so that it will be sufficient to detail the forms employed in the case 
of the mutable verbs: 2ae gem. SW yh mzi, also rarely SQ BH mi ;*§ Go 
wnk" (for suspect forms with the gemination see p. 379, top); jae 7mf \igh Zs ;° 
=— ir-f,° with ist pers. sing. |} zvy-z;1° except in Ist pers. sing. y is but rarely 
written, exception [\ la pry" (§ 447); gae inf. U All Lms-s 3? {NN raupyk; 
anom, ~— di-tw;* "~~ int fs ABS wtf. 

After other verbs it is usual to find the perfective sd¢m-:f in the case of the 
jae inf.; so after wd ‘command’ we find = év-f}" and similar forms occur after 
di m ib ‘ determine ’, lit. ‘ place in (one’s) heart’,!® and dd ‘say’, ‘promise’.!” So 
too we have }{f 4s ‘that....should praise’ after mri ‘desire’? and FW. der-f 
(for dg:f from dgz) ‘that he can look’ after gm ‘find’,1_ The only exception in 
M. E. is a geminating form fvr-(2) ‘that I go forth’ after wd ‘command ’.” 

When the objective sd¢m:f comes from the 2ae gem, class, there is some 
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hesitation between the geminating and non-geminating forms. Geminating 
$dm:-f forms from ms? ‘see’ after sud ‘fear’, and from wn ‘be’ after mri ‘desire’ 
and wa ‘command’ have been quoted in § 442, 1. Against these, however, have 
to be set occasional examples of the non-geminating sdm:f of wun after mr. 

Ex. S224? 5— mrt-nf wns hr nst-f who he wished should be 
(lit. that she should be) on his seat.! 


(6) Objective sdm-f with relatively present sense after gmi ‘find’. 
Ex. \snPo[ Re ROK |\ we-Ut gmt hmi ir-tw Gt im after My Majesty 


had found that ceremonies were being performed there.? 


2. In the noun clause used as oéject and introduced by zé¢ (§ 187), the 
perfective sdm:f may have prospective meaning. 

Ex. Tuthmosis.... whom they created.... = }\lofo rg nit irf 
nsyt (°?) wht knowing that he would have (lit. make) a prolonged kingship.*® 

3. No general statement can be made as to the form of sdm-f when this 
serves as subject (§ 188), except in the cases of the sdm-f form after [9 ” sp 
‘never has’, ‘never did’, lit. ‘it has not occurred that....’, ‘it did not occur 
Sater. . ’, and after Jo® 2/fr fw ‘there is (are) not’. In both these cases the 
perfective Sdm-f is used, see below § 456. 


4. As predicate with pw as subject (§ 189) the sdm-f form is imperfective in 
general definitions (§ 442, 3), but may be perfective even in a general characteriza- 
tion (see § 189, 2). Whether »}<~ iw-f in the colophon of literary compositions 
(§ 189, 1) is perfective or imperfective remains obscure. 


5. After the genitival adjective (§ 191) the sdm-f form is imperfective or 
geminating in phrases involving repeated or continued acts (§ 442, 5). In other 
cases the perfective sadm-f is used. 

Exx. 2 © lA 2-w 2 ms-s on the day of her giving birth.t A single act 
is envisaged. : 

Qf SS m—_ BaQ! mi shirk n wn-k tp t? according to thy way when (lit. of) 
thou wast upon earth. For present and future time wzu-f would be employed 
(exx. in § 191). 


§ 453. The perfective sdm-f in relative clauses.—Examples of the 
perfective sdm-f in virtual relative clauses have been quoted in § 196, 2, and it 
is doubtless due to mere chance that similar examples have not been found 
(except negatively as 2 Sdm-f) after the relative adjectives. After the negative 
relative adjective zw¢y there are some instances of the imperfective ‘dm; these 
have been quoted in § 443. The fact that a clause is relative appears to exert 
no influence upon the form of the verb occurring therein. 
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1 Urk. iv. 341, 8. 
Sim. Cairo 20712, a 
To, qu. § 186, 2. 


in La ae Av) Oe 
Sim. Westc. 52, 4, qu. 
§ 184, 2. 


8 Urk: iv. 593, 5. 


4 P. \Kak. 6; (26. 
Sim. mdwy-k, Pt, 624. 


BCrE AV. (820. 
Sim. 20. 497, 10, qu. 
§ IgI. 
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1 Sin, B 52-3. 

2 Ed. 40, I. 

55S2740) BB) 233=4. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 890, 
IO-II. : 

4 Urk. iv. 123, 4= 
511, 2 (drt); Sin. 
R 84 (A3f). 

5 Adm, 3, 12. 


§ Cairo 20003, @ 2. 
Sim. 24. 20043, 4 2. 

7 Siut 3, 10, qu. 
§ 212. 


8 Sin. B 60, con- 
trasted with 7d. 59. 


§ 454. The perfective Ssdm-f in adverb clauses.—1. Virtual clauses 
of tsme, circumstance, condition. A very sketchy treatment is here imposed 
because of the difficulty of discriminating between main clauses and virtual adverb 
clauses on the one hand, and on the other hand between the several varieties 
of virtual adverb clauses, from which, moreover, virtual relative clauses (§ 196) 
are barely separable. 

Differences are here discernible in the different verb-classes, and according 
as the virtual adverb clause precedes or follows the main clause. 

To take the jae 2nf., gae tnf., and anom. verb-classes first, here the perfective 
$dm-f is usual when the adverb clause fod/ows the main clause. 

Exx. “@HOSRRCORLT TA, nn tot wf, mrtlo)f hef Repdiyw 
there is none like him when he is seen charging down upon (lit. he charges) the 
Asiatics.’ In the azom. class 2° is used to qualify the object of gaz ‘find’. 

ime RE OT Slog Sho mw mitrw swri-t(w)f, mr-k the water in the 
river is drunk if (07 when) thou willest.? Similarly with other jae zzf. verbs ; * 
the axom. ‘come’ has ¢ iw in this type of sentence.° 

Clearly the statement in the main clause is here qualified by subsequent 
reference to a particular case which narrows its scope; such a particular case 
could scarcely be expressed by an imperfective Sdm-f with its generalizing 
force. 

When, on the other hand, the adverb clause precedes, the imperfective sdm-f 
is of not uncommon occurrence, probably because the temporal qualification, 
circumstance, or condition is first presented in a general way, the main clause 
then following to express the consequence resulting therefrom. Examples with 
ddd-k and prr-tn were quoted in § 444, 1, and the force of the imperfective was 
there apparent, since ‘when’ and ‘whenever’ were seen to be equally possible 
translations. There is, however, no reason why the perfective sdm:f should not 
have been employed, and in the case of mrr-& ‘if (ov as) thou wishest’ (§ 444, 2) 
we noted that the perfective ‘@m:f occurs as a possible alternative. 


Ex. Sr? Sil ae S71 mr-in eng, msd-tn bt if (or as) ye love life and 


mecceom LeD 


hate death.® 

Note the 4ae inf. verb msd-tn here; ‘come’ has i in a clause of t2me." 

To turn now to the 2ae gem. class, ms ‘see’ appears usually to show the 
gemination ; see the first example in this section, and others in § 444, 1. Our 
examples are clauses of ¢2me following the main clause. But in one instance of 
this kind m:f is found as a variant of m33-f.8 

With wun ‘be’, ‘exist’, so far as our evidence goes, the perfective sdm/f is 
used, whether the adverb clause precedes or follows the main clause. 
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Exx. i” eAS7 BSUS inn-tw m ck, wn shw one has recourse to an 
intimate when there is trouble.1_ Note the English present tense. 

-—UpSpol=S—S™ ir-t hrw ufr, wrt tp t mayst thou make holiday, 
whilst thou art upon earth.2_ English present. 

SB me Om BN ie DI me TS id m bs pn n ngw, nn iw n ntr ri when 
I was in this land of the living, there was no sin toward god (laid) to my charge, 
lit. against me. English past tense. 

Reviewing the evidence, it would appear that the presence or absence of the 
gemination has but little to do with the fact of use in a virtual adverb clause, but 
depends, partly on the meaning of the particular verb in question, and partly on 
the speaker's desire, or lack of desire, to emphasize repetition or continuity. 
Whichever form of Sdm-f is employed, the time is always relative present; if 
relative past time has to be expressed, use is made of the sdm-n-f form, see 
§§ 212; 414, 2. 

In‘ whether...... or whether’ clauses (§ 217) preference is naturally given 
to the perfective sdm:f, one action being here contrasted with another as an 
alternative condition, Our examples comprise 2a¢ gem. > \\ |", mz-sn;* jae inf. 
DRA def! 

2. Virtual clauses of asseveration. To the perfective forms ¥]4 mry and 
{Ql Zs quoted in § 218 may be added GAH wu-2.* If the formulae beginning with 
Spm mr-tn (§ 454, 1) are translated ‘as ye love’, ‘ as truly as ye love’, rather than 


as clauses of condition, we shall also have to include under this head the 
imperfective variant \__~ mrr-tn (§ 444, 2). 


ane, 


3. Virtual clauses of purpose (§ 219). Perfective forms are always used, as 
in the closely related wishes and exhortations of § 450, 4, and as in the sdm-f 
form which serves as continuation of the imperative (§ 337). 

Exx, JS? Dem oA SW yon VAS Yn tw psg-n Sp pn sm: pun 'Ttm 
ko-f this Sep has spat upon this forehead of Atum in order that it may be cool.’ 

Would that I had my son 2) (PKt AIPM PWIETIAYAT GIS 
btyi m bri, swtb-f wi, int ni iz m ts wed that I might arise with my sceptre, 
that he might purify me, that he might bring me praise from the pure land. 

Forms used: 2ae gem, a) {Vm £b:f, see above; S yo mrk;? SR wri; 
jae inf. RID sof; = irf}* exceptionally [iT ixy-sn 58 anom. — dif; 
RE ints, see above, rarely written "ou. 

4. Adverb clauses after prepositions (§§ 154-7; 162-81; 222). To sum up 
what has been said previously, four active forms of the type of the suffix con- 
jugation are used after prepositions: the ‘dm-n-f form (§ 156) has always relative 
past meaning, as is true also of the sdmt-f form (§§ 407-9); the geminating or 
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§ 454, 1 


1 Pt. 349. Sim. in 
past context, Sz. 
R 34, qu. § 107, 1. 


2 Urk., iv. 1163. 


3 Urk.iv.123=511, 
4. 


4 Sh. S, 28-9, qu. 
§ 217. 
5 Lac. TR, 2, 3-6. 


6 Urk, iv. 366, 11. 


LAC. ZA. 37, 10. 

8 Lac. ZR. 47, 26~ 
ve 
9 Leb. 59. 
10 Ork, iv. 239, 17, 
qu. § 118, 2; 1024, 
12. 

 Westc. 7, 22. 
MULACS ZR. 145175 
Ork. iv, 807, 6. 

13 Urk, iv. 485, 1. 
4 Urk, iv. 807, 5. 
1 West. 8, 3. 


§ 454, 4 


1 Cairo 20119, ¢ 4. 
Sim, 2. 20606, 4 3; 
Brit. Mus. 805. 


2 Ex. Stut 1, 271 
(#7-k), qu. § 155. 


3 £6. 8, 16. Sim. 
with x ‘so that’, wzz.f, 
PSBA. 18, 203, 12; 
Ork., iv. 1089, 6. 

4 Stut 1, 298 (ir), 
qu. § 389, 2. 

5 Eb. 87, 9 (és); 
97» 3 (OSs); Seut 1, 
308( pr’), qu. §178,4. 

6 Louvre C202, 
Sim, Kuban 14 (ACR); 
Urk. V. 42, 12 (hg-h). 


T Cairo 20027, b 3- 
4. More exx. § 162, 
11. But also m ir in- 
troducing dedicatory 
formula as label on 
monuments, exx. Berl. 
AT. II, 100; Brit. Mus. 
830; Cat. d. Mon. I, 
24, no. 165. 


8 Metr iii. 11. 


9 Urk. iv. 366, 15. 


%* The clauses with 
iy wn are not excep- 
tions, see Add. to p. 
358, n. If. 
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imperfective ‘¢m-f appears to differ in no way from the perfective sdm-/ as 
regards time-position, but serves to stress some notions of repetition or continuity 
which need to be brought to expression (§ 444, 3). 

The ¢zme-positcon of the perfective (and imperfective) s¢m-f after prepositions 
depends largely on the nature of those prepositions; indeed we had best say, 
negatively, that the s¢@-f form has no specific implications of time-position at all. 
The illustrative examples quoted in § 155 were mainly from immutable verbs ; 
we quote here a few from mutable verbs. 

After m ‘as’ or ‘if’ the time is relatively present. 


Ex. KS TTm=8 7 mr-tn ntrw-tn niwtyw as (truly as) ye love your 
city gods.! 


After 7 ‘until’, ‘so that’ and ~-mrw¢ ‘in order that’? relative future time is 
indicated. 

Ex. To be masticated and washed down with beer =cay 
ntt nbt m ht-f until all that is in his belly goes forth.’ 

After 7-s? ‘after’ * and dy ‘since’ the time is perforce velatzvely past; so too 
with m-G¢, when this has the meaning ‘after’. 

Ex. ff) QQmL RS SI ARS hsy n nsw dr prf m ht praised of the king 
since he came forth from the womb.° 


nennen > cs 
al 


— 4 pr 


an oO 


To turn now to the other aspects which doubtless determined the choice 
between imperfective and perfective sd¢m-f. That the imperfective sdf implies 
notions of repetition or continuity absent from the perfective sdm-f seems to be 
illustrated by the use of the former in similes after mi ‘as when’ (§ 444, 3); it is 
significant too that the imperfective §dm-f is not found after dr ‘since’, which 
is apt to recall a single fact of by-gone times (see above). It appears significant, 
moreover, that in the dedicatory formula with m the non-geminating Sdm-f is 
employed, for here the reference is to a single act. 

Ex. A fotp-di-nesu formula..... for the steward Djaf.... \K>o @eS 
\\HSQhy m ir nf sz-f mryf~ Mrw being what (lit. ‘as’, # of predication) his 
beloved son Meru made for him.” 

We have seen (§ 444, 2) that \8=_ = m mrr-in varies with \“S TO m mr-tn 
in the formula ‘as truly as ye love....’ This variation is comprehensible if the 
imperfective merely stresses the prolonged and general character of the condition, 
this stress being quite optional and unnecessary to the sense. Similarly, the 
variation of wan:f and wu:f after prepositions (e. g. in the phrase 2-mrwt wun ® 
or wa rn-f mn ‘in order that his name may be enduring’) seems attributable to 
a like reason; see further above §§ 157, 1-3; 326, end. 


5. Jfclauses with zy (§ 150). The 2ae gem. use the imperfective sdm-f 
(above, § 444, 4),°* but all other mutable verbs consistently employ the perfective, 
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Exx. jon}, 42>. ™ 
sea of Truth. 

l=] PoE Bue iv swt di-t(w) it-f pn nf but if this his father be 
given to him.? 

Forms from the various verb-classes: jae inf. Wo gmk ;* —S hs-k;4 
= ir-k,* irregularly also written =~—;° but also =| | iry-/;* gae inf. OLX |o 
hms-k ;* anom. — dif ;* JZ ink 5° v¥% tw, but also ad zwt.U 


Ni ir hi-k r § n mt if thou goest down to the 


§ 455. The negative construction ~s\\—~ n Sdm-f.’—It has been 
seen that the imperfective sdm-f is hardly ever used after the negation ~ (§ 445) ; 
the perfective ‘dm-f is, on the contrary, very frequently so used. Typical forms 
from the mutable verbs are: 2a¢ gem. O\WYh m3i,8 but also Sym min; "4 
jae inf. FP \Q— gue ;)> — ir; gae inf. | ooh mdw ;'" anom. ‘give’ shows 7, as 
LL 74 ;18* come’ has »® iw, rarely 2, and very rarely |® iw (see below § 456); 
‘bring’ has J zz.® The abnormal forms DA dA Lew,” DMS Zey%7 Qa 
zy,2 are possibly restricted to present or future reference, but the material is too 
scanty to allow a safe inference. 

As regards meaning, x Sdm:-f performs no function which cannot also be 
illustrated in the affirmative sdm-:f. Nevertheless, it is clear that there has been 
unequal development; whereas affirmative ‘dm-:f has been almost entirely super- 
seded in reference to past events by Sdm-n-f (above § 450, 1), the negative 2 Sdm-f is 
the common and normal negation of Sdm-n-f in past narrative ; see above § 105, I 

We proceed to illustrate the various uses of ~ fdm-f in detail. 1. In reference 
to past events. In this very frequent use ~ Sdm:f often stands in conspicuous 
parallelism to a series of affirmative sdm-n-f forms. 

Exx. I nourished (\$[?'e" zw seng-n-(é)) Imiotru 7S We, 2 7Z-(2) 
sit s 1 did not take away(any)man’s daughter.” English past tense. 

Om) NR 2 vai sz-i nem I did not turn my back to (any) Asiatic.* 
English past tense. 

~—— > D2 2 mi mity srw pn I have never (lit. not) seen the like of 
this goose. #5 English present perfect tense. 

6 .AWK~ x sGs-t(w) m-sxi no one had run after me.” 
perfect. 

Similarly, x Sdm-f after the particles mk (§§ 234; 414, 1) and 4 (§ 238) is the 
negation of ‘¢m-n-f after the same particles. 

Exx. Ka~{ene EQ mk 1 wa-tw irt mnt iry behold, one has never 
(lit. not) commanded to do the like thereof.?7 

QFN Ah — hf! SO Sh ist he n ir ms n hm f rdit ib-sn r hik 
lo, would that the army of His Majesty had not given over (lit. made the giving) 
their hearts to plunder.?8 


English past 
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§ 454, 5 


1 Peas. Bt, 54. 

* Lac. DR. 2, 37. 

2 P: (Kahin G; 145 
Eb, 109, 16, 

LE SUS 

5 Pt. 415. 499. 

6 Pt..41g (L2). 

68 Arm. 103, 5, of 
past actions. 


UEPERT Sei Os 

8 Eb. 97, 15. 

2 Peas. Bit, 252: 

10 Pt, 346; Urk. iv. 
1070, I. 

a Pu Kah, 6,129. 

12 See GuNN, Sted. 
ch, xi. 

1S Metr iii, 23. 

14 Hamm. 191, 6. 

16 Rifeh 1, 16. 

16 Cairo 20537, 66; 
for 1st pers. sing. id, 
not éry-2, see § 456. 

I Leb. Bs 

18 P, Kah. 28, 30; 
Sebekkhu 4. 

19 Pt, 231. 348. 

SETAC NU a23 has 

21 Lac. 7R.85, 129. 
Sim. 2y-2, 2b. 23, 11. 

$3 P7. 181. 260. 


28 Cairo 20001, 6 2- 
4. Sim. 7d. 68, qu 
§ 217; Hamm. 113, 
143: St. RK (30-1: 
Peas. B1, 50; Urk. 
iv. 118-20; 835, 10; 
1031, 7-14. 

24 Sebekkhu 4. 

2 Meir iii. 23. Sim. 
Cairo 20537, 64 6; 
BUDGE, pp. 250-1. 
With adjective-verbs 
see § 144, I. 

26 Sin. B226-7. Sim. 
2. 40-1; 184. 


7 Weste. 8, 17. 


% Urk, iv. 658. 


§ 455, 


1 Sin. B42. Sim. 
Sh. S. 148; Weste. 9, 
3; Urk. iv. 365, 11. 


2 Leb. 5. Sim. 2d, 
76; Siz. B 259; Sh. 
S. 73. 


8 Zed. 115-6.. Sim, 
Adm. 1,2; 9,6. 


SVEAC HL ite: Sei5 5a 
Sim. Peas. B 2, 103, 
qu. §144,1; 2d. 47, 
18, qu. § 201; 65, 14. 


5 Urk.iv. 415. Sim. 
26. 564,17; 1032, 14; 
Peas. B 1, 309-10, if 
not for siz.n-tw, B2, 
75+ 


6 Sh. S. 153-4. 


7 Pt. 55, if not for 
in-n-tw. Sim. P. Pet. 
1116 A, 93, if not for 
kn-n-twf, 


8 Exx. Uré. iv. 511, 
8 as contrasted with 
tb. 484, 9; also 7d. 
1195, 2 as contrasted 
with Lyons 88, 6. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


We have seen (§§ 320; 414, 4) that Egyptian conceived ‘knowing’ as ‘having 
learnt’; hence ~ “4. ” 7&:f may mean ‘he does not know’ just as well as ‘he 
did not know’. 

Ex. 3 3 J SRM Se x rhi in wi r Gst tn 1 do not know who (lit. him 
who) brought me to this country. 

For cases where zw is used before ” fdm-f see § 468, 1. 2. 


2. In reference to present occurrences. The commonest way of negating 
present occurrences is by means of 2 Sdm-n-f, see above §§ 105, 3; 418, I. 
Nevertheless cases occur where x Sdm-f refers to present events, an employment 
not rare, as we have seen (§ 450, 2), with affirmative fdm-f. 


Exx. ~[P As, PR yw 2 mdw b7i hne-i my soul does not speak with me.? 

+I Keg tow mm Koh AO 2 SGrt(w) Sf, 0 ir-t(w) n ir m bet 
yesterday is not remembered, the helper is not helped (lit. one does not do to the 
doer) at this moment.® 

This use is specially common with adjective-verbs (§ 144, 1), where we are 
tempted to explain it along the same lines as  7G-z ‘I do not know’ considered 
above under 1. 

Ex. ~Q\5S A+ fA ASA 4 muti, n swri 1am not dead, I am not poor. 
Possibly the literal rendering is: I have not died, I have not become poor.‘ 


3. In reference to future occurrences. In this case the normal negation is 
nn Sdm-f (§§ 105, 2; 457), and the very exceptional examples where ” Sdm/f refers 
to future events or aspirations are difficult to explain. 

Ex. «|ffo <Q x sk rnf dthis name shall not perish eternally.® 

One example is found with ” sf: ~j;o— WT % Sp mrk ‘never shalt thou 
see’. This has been quoted more fully in § 188, 1, and is discussed below 
in § 456. 

4. Rare examples are found where x Sdm-f is apparently best rendered ‘he 
cannot hear’, a meaning of which 2 Sdm-n-f is the more usual equivalent. It is 
uncertain whether this meaning was reached along the lines of 1 above (‘he has 
not, ov never, heard’) or whether it came about in some other way; it is also 
possible that the instances are miswritings or abbreviations of 2 Sdm-n-f. 

Ex. —~J dB Beato] 2 in-tw drw hmt the limit of art cannot be attained.” 


5. Lastly, it must be pointed out that 2 Sdm-f may occur in subordinate 
clauses of various kinds, in so far as the negative verb ¢m is not necessary there. 
Examples of its use in the virtual relative clause are quoted in § 196, 2, and of 
its use after ¢y in § 201. 


Oss. Towards the end of Dyn. XVIII a confusion between 2 and uz begins to 
manifest itself, and xm ‘dm-f is sometimes found with the meaning of n Sdm-f* 
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THE CONSTRUCTION WN SP SDM-F 


§ 456. The negative construction ~js7\\— a sp Sdm-f, etc.— 
1. Formerly the phrase 2 sp Sdm-f for ‘he never heard’ or ‘he has never heard’ 
was explained as consisting of ~ Sdm-f ‘he did not hear’ or ‘he has not 
heard’ (§ 455, 1) with insertion of the adverbially used noun sf ‘a time’, ‘once’. 
It has been observed, however,! that the perfective s¢m-f form employed after 
m sp sometimes shows a difference from that employed in the simple ~ sdm-f 
construction. The best attested case is in the expression —j gf Sel, 2 
twt Gt im-(2) ‘never was there any shortcoming (lit. did anything come) in me’.? 
In the synonymous expression ~a bel x iw Gt im, lit. ‘nothing came 
therein’,® sf is absent and zw is usually substituted for zw/—very rare variants 
are J Z* and JS iw.5 

A similar phenomenon has been observed in connection with the verb z7z 
‘do’, ‘make’. In the first person singular —¥{ x iv-z® is regular without sf, as 
against 5 @— || sh 2 sp ivy-z? ‘I never made’, when sf is used. 

Now it is interesting to note that both »a} iw? and = ||} ivyi are the 
forms found after vai ‘cause’ (§ 452, 1), i.e. with prospective meaning. This 
suggests that +, @ o\~ x sp Sdm-f should be rendered literally ‘it did not occur 
that he should hear’, sf being taken as the Sdm-f form of a verb ‘to occur’ 
related to the noun sf ‘time’, ‘occurrence’. This hypothesis is the more likely 
since no good analogy can be quoted for the enclitic insertion of a noun after — 2 
which was formerly postulated. 

The same explanation would apply to ~ sf in its exceedingly rare future 
sense (§ 455, 3), as also to the equally rare ~~ 1 @ mu sp ‘never will’ (§ 457). 

The forms found after x sp, nu sp are: 2ae gem. OWo mrk;* SY 
wnt ;® za inf. >\\ yh iryi,! passive —® iv-tw;1! anom. |\ di-(é) (Old Kingdom) ; 
AY iwt;* j"~ in-t(w), passive." 

2. After xfr pw ‘there is (are) not’ (§ 351, 2) the perfective s¢m-f is sometimes 
used. The forms in question are: jae inf. —yR iri; §-o frtw; 1% anom. j~ 
in-t(w), impersonal.!" An isolated imperfective form "> inn-¢(w) is uncertain.!* 


§ 457. The negative construction —~o}\\— nn Sdm-f.°“—This con- 
struction is exclusively limited to events happening in the future. 

Exx. —(\|Bl——jfo xn ms-s r nhh she will never give birth. 

~~ oi I2 (Krav a 11 di-t(w)-k m inm n sr thou shalt not be placed 
in the skin of a sheep.” 

Sometimes n Sdm-f serves to convey the will of the speaker. 

Exx. lel hARBO SRE AAT BE Ne AK] 20 shri wh sot kit int-ni 
m ss: 1 will not mention to thee a little daughter whom I had obtained by prayer.” 

~ gh un snd-f he shall not fear.” 
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§ 456 


1 Gunn, Stud. p. 
95,0. I. 


2 Cairo 20005, 27; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 6. 11. 


3 Cairo 20001, 58. 
Sim. 26. 20513, 0 33 
Ork.iv. 151, 23 484, 8. 

* Cairo 20506, 56. 


5 Cairo 20543, a 12, 
collated. 


6 Brit. Mus. 1372 
(suffix omitted), qu. 
§ 105) 35) O72; iv. 
505, I; 1078, 15; 
1180, 11; BUDGE, p. 
249, 16; 250, 4. II. 

7 Cairo 20729, a 3, 
qu. § 106. Sim. 
Herdsm. 6, qu. § 457. 


8 Sh. S. 153-4. 
® BuDGE, p. 146, 


I. 

10 See above n. 7. 

ll Hamm.114, 15-6; 
Urk. iv. 312,13; 766, 
33 843, 12. 
MOR Ae 1375 Ae 
18 See n. 2 above. 
Sinn-f in Sin. R21 is 
a crux; there ” sp 
means, not ‘never’, 


-but ‘not a moment’. 


4 Urb, iv. 329, 12. 

16 AZ. 59, autogr. 
p. I. 

16 P. Boul. xviii. 18, 
qu. § 351, 2. 

17 AZ, 59, autogr. 
pp: I. 3. 

18 AZ, 59, autogr. 
Dat. 

19 See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. 13. 

20 P. Kah. 6,17, 24. 
Sim. Led. 50-1; Peas. 
Bi, 56-60; Lac. 7R. 
24, 6; S#ut 1, 225; 
Kopt. 8, 8; P. Pet. 
1116 B, 41. 42; Urk. 
iv. 402, I-2. 

31 Sin. B 197-8. 

22 Sh. S. 128-9. 
Sim. Mu. K. 2, 3. 

3% Sin. B279. 


§ 457 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Herdsm. 6. 


2 T. Carn. 13. 

8 Peas. Bi, 60. 
4 Peas. R103. 

DIDS 6 yh 


6 P, Kak. 6,17. 34. 


7 Kopt. 8, 8. 
§ Mu. K. 2, 3. 
® Peas. BI, 57. 


In these two examples it is hardly possible to translate the verbs as simple 
futures (‘I shall not....’, ‘he will not ....’); but often it remains doubtful 
whether one should render with ‘will’ or with ‘shall’. 

Note an example with x sf, lit. ‘it shall not occur that .....  (§ 456). 

em UBT 2 | 22 sp iryt ddt-n-s never will I do what she said.’ 

In one solitary instance “x §¢m:f occurs in the course of a narrative of past 
events and, unless a mere error for ~ Sdm:f, may represent a past future tense. 

~~ SS m1 dvi wh | was not going to let him escape.? 

The forms from the mutable verbs employed in the construction uz Sdm:f 
are: 2a¢ gem. OW mrk? var. SW mwk;* jae inf. OPA A27;° Hlsl 
ms:s;° gae inf. Ux hmsf;? anom. *f dii;* aSo iwt.2 Note that in the 
case of the azom. verbs the forms differ from those of 2 sSdm:f and resemble 
those found after vai, di ‘cause’ (above § 452, 1). Hence it seems not impossible 
that the Sdm:f of nn Sdm-f is really a noun clause, and subject of the negative 
word zz; the meaning would then be ‘it does not exist that he will hear’. 
Some support for this view may be found in the occurrence of xu wn m(w)t-k 
as an emphatic future ‘thou shalt never die’ (§ 188, 2); but an example of Sdm-f 
after 2 wnt (§ 188, 2) is probably not future in meaning. 

As pointed out in § 108, — & uu wn ‘there does not exist’, ‘there is (was) 
not’ is really only an apparent exception to the rule that xx Sdm-f has future 
meaning, 2” wz being here a substitute for *#n iw wa. 


Oss. See § 455, OBS. for the late writings with uz Sdm-f in place of m Sdm-f. 


§ 458. The perfective Sdm-f; conclusion.—Despite the lengthy treat- 
ment here accorded to the perfective Sd:f form, the topic is far from exhausted 
and the results attained are in many respects ambiguous and insecure. Never- 
theless, it seems evident from the regularity with which the gemination is avoided 
in some cases and chosen in others that the distinction between the non-geminating 
and the geminating s¢m:f was of far greater importance than current theory 
admits; and nothing seems to stand in the way of a derivation of the non- 
geminating Sdm-f from a non-geminating or perfective participle (§ 411, 1). The 
student must be cautioned, however, against attaching an exaggerated value to 
the evidence of our texts; it is unfortunately certain that the Egyptians were 
very careless copyists, and only in original documents written by well-trained 
scribes can we expect to find a consistently trustworthy distinction between 
geminating and non-geminating forms. Of the four ways in which the funerary 
stelae are apt to write ‘as truly as (ov if) ye love’ (®_<., K¥__., S*_ 


— won? <n? 


S*., § 444, 2) possibly not all are really correct; but our evidence is too 


— rower? 


scanty to enable us to pick and choose among these variants. In deciding 
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THE PERFECTIVE SDM-F 


whether a text should be emended or not we must steer a middle course. When 
we find S&¥y ai- wnni ‘thou causest that I be’! in a MS. of the Book of 
the Dead judged on other grounds to be incorrect we may replace it by S&¥h 
di-k wwi with some assurance. Similarly we may suspect {S"~],'! Ela wa-n 
hu-f prr-(i) quoted in § 442, 1, but there emendation would be quite illegitimate 
in view of the O. K. evidence cited p. 355, nn. 6a. 6b. 


§ 459. Appendix: the $dm-f forms from ii, iw ‘come’.?—Alone among 
the mutable verbs, the verb meaning ‘come’ fails to distinguish clearly-marked 
geminating and non-geminating fam:-f forms. The -é stem writes |] 2,3 Jl» 72, 
Qn zy,5 and as these forms are found after ~ 7,° they are probably perfective 
(§ 455), at least in that case. Examples from the -w stem are, however, far more 
frequent, and show two distinct forms, (2) a} zw, rarely written )}7 and 
(4) at iw. That a} iw is sometimes imperfective seems certain, since it occurs 
in parallelism with many geminating sdm-f forms in a passage prescribing future 
custom (§ 440, 3). 

Ex. ABS” YS BASAL iw af snw nb m pr-nsw there shall come to him 
(the Vizier) all disputes from the palace.® 

So too a zw is found in scmeles after mi (§ 444, 3). 

Ex. 2U2(2RFAB4e-[ 4s mi iw ssw, drf hkr as when satiety comes 
and ends hunger.® 

Lastly, the imperfective relative form provides an analogy, often being 
written merely A$; see above § 387, I. 

On the other hand, ~»® x zw ‘not came....’ (§ 455) provides strong 
evidence that a zw may occasionally be perfective. Inanumber of uses a®— 
and Ab vary with one another, sometimes exciting the suspicion that one of the 
two is a mistake for the other; so, for example, after 4 (§ 450, 5, 7), as a clause 
of circumstance in the phrase sm:f iw:f ‘he comes and goes’? (§ 213), after 
various prepositions" (§ 454, 4), and after zr ‘if’ (§ 454, 5). But the consistency 
with which a?x~ zw¢-f occurs after dz ‘cause’ (§ 452, 1), and aS éw:f occurs in 
the colophon iw:f pw (§ 189, 1) shows that a real difference existed between the 
two, although their domains overlap in certain places. 

Here only one more problem will be considered, namely the narrative use 
of at. 

Exx, ADS H Frum 2 OVC twt ng m (R)tnw there came a strong man of 
Retjnu.”? 

Ad =w,. iwtf r Gest tn he came to this desert.’ 

There is a possibility that iw¢ here may be the Sdm:f form in accordance 
with § 450, 1, but it is perhaps more probably the infinitive (§ 306, 2); a third 
possibility is the s¢mi-f form (§ 406). 
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§ 458 


1 BupGE, p. 4, 15. 


2 See SETHE, Ver- 
bum, ii. §§ 315-9. 

5 Cairo 20506, 4 6. 

* LAC! 7X10, Le 

5 Sin, R15, qu. p. 
55, n. 3; P. Kah. 32, 
12, 

Si Pt 18. 20T. 


7 Louvre C 14, 9; 
Cairo 20543, @ 12, see 
P+ 377) D- 5. 


8 Urk, iv. 1114, 6. 


*) Peas. BY, 242. 
Sim, Zed. 137. 


10 So Zé. 40, I, qu. 
§ 213; 107, 33 109, 
43 twt-s, tb. 106, 5. 

NR ‘until’: 2w-f, 
Louvre C 34, 9; 
Hearst 9, 12; iwt-f 
PSBA. 18, 202, 9; 
Sin. B 310; Weste. 
11, 16. M-Q¢ ‘after’: 
iw.f, Westc. 11, 26; 
Urk. iv. 220, 23 iwt-f, 
Hamm. 114, 15. With 
twt.f the possibility 
that this is the Sdmt.f 
form (§ 407) has al- 
ways to be considered. 


12 Sin. B1og. Sim. 
Louvre C 12, 3. 

AST animts 0%, 015s 
Sim. Sinat go, 5. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


“VOCABULARY 


oS . 
tp calculate, reckon; caus. sip 


pass in review, examine. 


Ly iY Si carry, lift. 

Ax te mkh3 be neglectful. 

TAs hdi damage, destroy. 

ar Ti hSH pierce, transfix (with look). 
—. 

anNG | $3 appoint, command. 

oe K fos gmh \ook at. 


AN | tm be complete, perfect. 
= Sf /\ thi violate, transgress. 


We 


var. a it-ntr father of the god, 


god’s father, name of a class of 
elder priests. 


b= Sf wert leg. 
BSS var. DSovdx weg misery, 


want. 


CJ ha prw a coming forth; rw x 
ry utterance. 


ea mdw staff. 
= on es ndsw poverty. 


Jo A hdt the white crown of Upper 
Egypt. 


Ix INS 


struction. 


sbsyt teaching, in- 


ve sp3t province, nome (vouds was the 
name given by the Greeks to 
the provinces of Egypt). 


eet stsw supports. 
4} £m? nature, form. 


(J Deal, Sok the crocodile-god Sobk 


(Gk. Yodxos). 


Oo rae dr- originally, formerly. 


Ee XBR eS, Baio 
(2) Reading lesson: hymn to the white crown of Upper Egypt: 


AMIN 
Yo-eTSaT NA 
PONS 
arn | bem FT 
dS oI NSct2= 
AMHEERIEL IRA 
ORNS? ALY 


1 Erm. Ayman, 1,1—2,1. 


dw; hdt. 
ind (§ 272) kr-t, irt twy nt Hr, 
hat est, 
hect (§ 384) psadt m nfrws, 
whn-s m sht izbtt. 
dw: tn imyw stsw Sw, 


hisw (§ 357) me 3Gt imntt. 


3 For the identification of the crown with the eye of Horus see Unt. v. 128. 


® Shu was the god of the ‘void’ or atmosphere, and the ‘supports of Shu’ are the supports with which that god 
kept heaven apart from earth, By ‘those who are within the supports of Shu’ the constellations are meant. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XXXI 


low th *RO she tn imyw awit. 

TH mm ASOD ALS ae Hse eo di-t it SOk Sdty Hr hry-ib Sat twy im-t, 
fROUA shim im-sn. 

Pete 111, A OR di-tiwt nf ntrw m ksw (§ 77, 1) 
~ aay \ ‘Ss fea Stk Sdty, Hr hry-ib Sat. 

api | ae Sa twt (§ 64, Oxs.) 2d¢ Jew. 


1 The original has ¢ before the papyrus-roll; the parallelism suggests this emendation. But one might render 
without emending ‘ thou being caused to shine for those, etc.’, s$e¢ being understood as she-¢(2), § 314. 

2 These two oblique strokes (§ 24) here represent two shrines surmounted by bucrania, see Rec. 38, 186. 

3 Doubtless named here as god of the capital or royal residence at the close of the Twelfth Dynasty; to that period 
this hymn must belong. Crocodilopolis, the Greek Arsinoe, is the modern Medinet el-Fayyttm. 

* MS. inserts another w wrongly before 2-/; 7 is lost in the original and here restored, 


‘PRAISE TO THE WHITE Crown. Hail to thee, thou (lit. that) eye of Horus, 
the great white one, at whose beauty the Ennead rejoice, when she rises in the 
eastern horizon. Those who are within the supports of Shu praise thee, (they) 
who go down in the western horizon. Those who are within the netherworld 
cause thee to shine forth. Grant thou that Sobk the Crocodilopolite, the Horus 
who is in the midst of Crocodilopolis, may seize the two. lands through thee, 
that he may have control over them. Grant thou that the gods may come to 
him doing (lit. in) obeisance, (even) Sobk the Crocodilopolite, the Horus who is 
in the midst of Crocodilopolis. Thou art the mistress of glorious appearances.’ 


(8) Translate: 

0) lg ee NSH NIA SE HIS OS 
NHB i7 BSS ABAST NS Dol BESS PMI 
Lal Sl NSH? FBO BS aso 
Syn Nesp SB ASF OBI SSS 
ha FoR DAS (alee [pa SE 
N= Slee l2INelo 7 e SH S2TAS TH 
TS eel Ne MHOC ACS gril NAN 
St 8) SN ele lB BA 


} Mdw n izw ‘staff of old age’, an epithet applied to a son who carries on the labours of his aged father. 3 § 393. 
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Exerc. XXXI EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
4) {A 2 eR MN 6) SS SENRWOT 


No-inoe MIP IMP ASS Te ONS 


vn oe FR SANK NSA Selo 


1 Wah, see § 56. 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) I will not let thee kiss this child. (2) Would that I might see thy face, 
then should I know what is in thy heart. (3) Let ten (loaves of) bread and two 
jugs of beer be given to this thy servant. (4) Never have I seen the like since 
I was born. (5) I did not let my nome hunger, I gave it corn of Upper Egypt 
and emmer, I did not let want occur therein until great Niles came. (6) Give 
to him a pleasant breeze, that he may be among all those who are praised in the 
land of the living. (7) His Majesty caused the scribe to bring it to him at once. 


LESS ONG XXX 


COMPOUND NARRATIVE VERB-FORMS 


§ 460. In the Old Kingdom are seen the beginnings of a process that ended 
in the complete disappearance of the suffix conjugation, save for some fossilized 
relics of the sd-f form (§ 438), and in its replacement by a set of tenses based 
upon the pseudo-verbal construction (Lesson XXIII). This final result was 
attained only in Coptic, where the tenses resemble those of French or English 
in the precision with which they mark distinctions of time. The first step in the 
process appears to have been the employment of zw to introduce the pseudo- 
verbal construction and to produce compound verb-forms, like zw sdm-n-f (§ 68), 
involving the suffix conjugation. Compounds with various parts of wz rapidly 
followed as a consequence of this development. In Dyn. XI or earlier §j’ che 
‘stand up’, ‘arise’ comes into favour as an auxiliary verb. Various less important 
auxiliaries of which examples occur in Middle Kingdom texts are passed over in 
this preliminary survey. In the Hyksos period or thereabouts the pronominal 
compound ¢¥ ¢w:z began to be used in the vernacular as the subject of adverbial 
(§ 124) or pseudo-verbal predicates (§ 330), and evidence of its popularity emerges 
already here and there in the inscriptions of Dyn. XVIII. During the New 
Kingdom a few more compound verb-forms are invented, but the process becomes 
mainly one of elimination and specialization ; compound verb-forms containing 
the sdm:f or Sdm-n-f forms give place to those containing the old perfective or 
preposition + infinitive, and each of the survivors obtains its own exclusive range 


of temporal meaning. 
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COMPOUND NARRATIVE VERB-FORMS § 460 


When it is recalled that Middle Egyptian possesses no less than seven 
forms belonging to the narrative suffix conjugation (§ 410) and that statements 
could be made, not only by means of these, but also by means of various nominal 
or nominally used parts of the verb, the wealth of narrative constructions used in 
main clauses and produced by the development of new compound verb-forms 
must appear quite extraordinary. Past narration, to take but one example, 
could be managed in a great variety of different ways, of which the following 
incomplete enumeration exhibits the main types, though it is not maintained that 
in the case of the particular verb here chosen every type could be substantiated 
by documentary evidence. 


‘His MAJESTY WENT FORTH’ 


Tal § 450, 1. Caos 1! § 392. 
fa 8450, 7. del Ga § 373, 1. 
RN BA WWE (ec Al § 464. 
EIA | ft $429, 1. (dla § 323. 
BAe te f43h3 & | Te? § 470. 
PFE § 322. eo a $471, 2. 
J S24 § 322. Bee tae 478. 
eA Le § 306, 2. fa een $470. 
E37 § 306, 2 and § 406. b—' a § 482, 2. 


These different modes of expression, to which could be added others involving 
such particles as zs¢, 42, gr¢, vary greatly in frequency of occurrence. Each must 
have possessed its own peculiar rhetorical flavour, its greater or less degree of 
vivacity, formality, or impressiveness. Some of these shades of meaning may 
still be indicated by the grammarian, others can only be felt or not even that. 
From the constructive point of view there was much overlapping; to narrate the 
same fact one writer might choose the form Zr¢ pw ir-n-f, another prt in hm-f, 
a third zw pr-nm:f and a fourth ¢he-m pr-n-f, and our texts reveal the fact that 
different writers had different preferences.? It will be noticed that we view pr 
hm: f and hm:f pr:f as roughly equivalent forms; the reason is that in this and other 
cases of anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1) often no stress on the subject can be 
detected, and the motive seems to have been mere desire for variety or liveliness. 
It is doubtful whether in all the pseudo-verbal compounds above exemplified 
verbs of motion like f7z could employ both the old perfective and 47 (or m)+ 
infinitive. If so, the list would have to be augmented accordingly. 
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1E.g., Sh. S. uses 
the-n 26 times, against 
4 in Siz. B and 5 in 
Peas. : 


§ 460 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Wo. i. 42; Ree. 
35, 63. 


25 Ci Lyra 27ora 
with 267 ¢; 20754 
with 376; also pas- 
sages like 1180 a and 
the varr. 1480 4. 


5 Onom. 2, p. 237%. 


* See p. 209, n. 7. 


Amid the plethora of verb-forms which Egyptian has thus evolved only 
a very few seem to have been deliberately created with the intention of marking 
distinctions of time. Such an intention is, no doubt, apparent in zw:f + Sdm ‘he 
will hear’, and probably the speaker who first prefixed mk to fdm-n:f wished to 
convey the nuance that belongs to the English present perfect. But it appears 
likely that most of the verb-forms which were developed from time to time aimed 
at variations of meaning of quite a different kind, and that if in due course they 


‘became specialized to past events rather than present, or to future events rather than 


past, this came about owing to their greater usefulness in the one direction than in 
the other. We have tried to demonstrate this process in the case of the participles 
(§ 365), and we have found that the sdm-n-f form had originally no time-restriction 
at all, but expressed the fortuitous character of an occurrence (§ 411, 2). The like 
probably holds good of most of the compound verb-forms to be studied below. 

A number of narrative compound verb-forms like iw:f Zr Sdm (§ 323) have 
been dealt with already, and the present Lesson must be read in conjunction with 
Lesson X XIII, where the simpler ramifications of the pseudo-verbal construction 
were discussed. 

THE AUXILIARY ||\ “vv 


§ 461. The origin of \$ zw is uncertain; some! connect it with Hebrew 
ma or 73 ‘fall out’, ‘be’, but a more likely view is that it is merely the Egyptian 
verb A zw ‘come’ specialized for use as the copula.? Be this as it may, zw as 
copula exists only in the sd@m-f form, and its use is almost entirely restricted to 
the sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 117). Under the heading of the pseudo- 
verbal construction we have already dealt with (PD ?o\, iw:f kr Sdm and 
(Br MAP tw sdmw (§ 323); also with (Bx Yo iw: m sdm (§ 331) and 
\SVKi—sK iw r sdm (§ 332). In all these cases iw:f is followed by the 
equivalent of an adverbial predicate. In the compound verb-forms | S#\— 
tw sdf, \SOA\— iw sSdm-nf and the passive (PAK iw Sdm-f, which will 
now be discussed in turn, the function of zw is more difficult to determine. 
A possible view would be that it has become a particle, somewhat like © 55 Zr 
(§ 239). But more probably zw, as thus employed, should be regarded as an 
impersonal statement ‘it is’, i.e. ‘the situation is’, the following sdm-f, sdm-n-f 
or passive §¢m:f form being a virtual adverb clause (§ 215) serving as predicate 
of iw. Compare sentences like tw mi s¢r ntr quoted in § 123. 


Oss. 1. It is hardly possible to regard Sdm-f in iw Sdm-f as a virtual noun clause 
acting as subject of iz, for this would yield the meaning ‘that he hears is’, i.e. exists 
or comes about ; we have no warrant for a use of iw with existential meaning. 

Oss. 2. There are grounds for thinking*® that, when iw was followed by a singular 
suffix-pronoun, the w was merely graphic, e.g. | \« was pronounced 4; cf. the 
occasional use of | ® to represent the prothetic 7 of § 272.* 
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TW SDM-F AND 7W-F SDM-F 


§ 462. The form | p<\\— iw Sdm-f.—This fairly common compound 
verb-form is zmperfective’ in meaning, i.e. has implications of repetition or 
continuity. This character it owes rather to the combination with zw than to 
the sdm:f form itself, since it is the perfective sd¢m:-f which is here found (see 
p. 370, Oxss.). Forms from the mutable verbs are: jae inf. yh pri;? om 
ir-sn;* anom. *—'® di-tw;* 3% in-tw;® so too the 2ae gem. & wn if, as seems 
probable, zw wm ‘there is’ (§ 107, 2) belongs here. The geminating jae inf. 
“¥ K ell gvcm-tws® is an isolated exception. 

Passive examples are a good deal commoner than active ones, for a reason 
that will be mentioned in the next section. 

The form tw sdm-f is particularly frequent in generalizations, where it refers 
to vaguely present or future time. 

Exx. Eloquence is more hidden than the emerald, (bP WI SIT AI J o® 
tw gmt(w):s m¢ hmwt hr bnwt (but) it is found with handmaidens at (their) 
mill-stones.” 

He who knows this spell goes forth from Field-of-Reeds, | §*-"B2" 9°" 0s 
CA 0% 7 KS 1A tw di-tw nf sus dsy pr-sn hr swt nt ntr @ and there 
are given to him $s-bread, beer-jugs and f7-sz cakes from the altar of the 
great god.® 

Or else a prevalent state of affairs is described. 

Ex. JefT Ae tw Zedz-tw men plunder.® 

Or a person may be characterized. 

Ex. )e-.&4\7! tw ewan id-k thy heart is covetous.!° 

The same uses are found also in past narrative. 

Exx. \®B—7 2 St l8f: tw iri r-hry dd tp-rd \ acted (or used to act) as 
a leader who gave instructions." Past habit. 

je See sh iw gre-t(w) wi men used to snare for me.!? Past custom. 

(BU BRI— YP Oo fg tw kms:tw hr dmi n Hwt-wert they were besieging 
the town of Avaris.1? Prolonged action in the past. 

In § 468 examples will be given where zw appears to be prefixed to the 
$dm:f form for quite special reasons, and where, accordingly, the compound verb- 
form iw §dm-f is not in question. 


§ 463. The form |} —<)\\~— iw-f Sdm-f.—In this common verb-form the 
subject, whether nominal or pronominal, is placed after zw in anticipatory emphasis 
(§148, 1). The effect of this proceeding seems to be very slight, and the meaning 
and uses of iw:f §dm:f are practically identical with those of iw sdf (§ 462). 
Here too the perfective sam: is employed, except in 2ae gem. and caus. 2ae gem., 
exx. 2a¢ gem. 3 ues; ww All guns 316 zae nf. GA prf3" Sirk 
also exceptionally written =<; caus. 2ae gem. & sirr-f;*° anom, — dif” 
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§ 462 


1 In Pé. 349 (qu. p. 
352, n. 21) tw tntw 
of Pr. corresponds to 
inn-tw in L 2. 


2 AZ. 47, Pl. I(p. 
88), 3. 

3 Eb. 98, 17. 

* BUDGE, p. 209, 
12. 


BOP 340s 


6 Pt. 59(L 2); Pr. 
has gm-¢(w)-s, qu. Ist 
ex. below. 


7 Pt. 59. Sim. pass., 
2b. 274, qu. Exerc. 
XXVII, (2); 288; 349; 
Peas. BI, 291. 308; 
£6. 47, 19. 21; act., 
2b. 98,17; Arvm.103, 
Io. 


8 BUDGE, p. 209, 
12, Sim. pass., 2d. p. 
213, II. 13. 153 300, 
8; act., 2d. p. 211, 12, 


9 Leb. 112. 


10 Peas. Bi, 292. 
Sim. act., S..S. 73-45 
pass., Peas. Br, 236. 


11 Ork.iv.421. Sim. 
act., 26. 489, 2; AZ. 
47, Pl. I (p. 88), 3. 

12 Siz. B89-90. Sim. 
pass., Munich 3, 18; 
act., Stz. Bos. 

18 rk. iv. 3. 


144 Compare /#. 308 
(Pr.) with 2d. (L 2). 

16 Fb. 108, 20. 

16 Fb. 104, I. 

17 eb. 82. Cf., how- 
ever, Vu 137A, 35 
(prr-f), qa. P-+ 39%; 
top, after wan-hr. 


18 Peas.B 2, 15. Sim. 
Fi, 3145 Lb, 2s 5. 

19 Peas. Bi, 261. 

20 Peas. Bi, 251. 


2. Sin. B100, 1513 
Sh. S. 19; Pt. 140. 


§ 463 


1 Sh. S. 17-8. Sim. 
Peas, B 1, 216. 230; 
Leb. a1. 80; Pr.1, 53 
Pt. 103. 206; Cairo 
20538, lic 11. 

2 2b. 47, 10. Sim. 
7b. 104, 1; 109, I; 
P. Kah. 7, 52; Sin. 
B 151; &t. 305-8; 
Leb. 69; Urk.iv.20, i. 


3 Sin. B 99-101. 
Sim. Stu¢ 1, 267, qu. 
§ 184, 1. 


4 Sin. R25, Sim. 
Herdsm, 24. 

5 Qu. § 196, I. 

6 Fb. 51, 20. 


1 Sin. B2, qu. §323; 
Eb. 25, 4. 


8 BUDGE, p. 300, 
7-9. Sim. 72d, 161, 
10-12; 209, II-12; 


Peas. Bi, 290-1. 


9 Urk. iv. 344. 


10 FO. 51, 18. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


The meaning is thus imperfective; the form occurs frequently in generaliza- 
tions, charactertzations, and statements of habit or custom, with reference to vaguely 
present or future time. 

Exx. |S 8G A + ® tw xr 2 s nhm-f sw a man’s mouth saves him.} 

As to him for whom this remedy is made.... |,° [Kz 9" tw ndmf hr 
rwy he gets well immediately.2. Here with suffix-pronoun as subject. 

Similarly in past contexts. 

Ex. [eps Bec | Wee YUSEF IN AT A hth ih teu his pn 
n (Rytnw dif iry-<t rnpwt xt m tsw n msc-f this prince of (Re)tjnu caused me to 
spend many years as commander of his army.? 

We have seen (§§ 117, 2; 323) that virtual subordinate clauses frequently 
begin with zw + suffix; so too zw + suffix +sdm:f may be virtually subordinate. 

Exx. OA 8 |eapel.& [Cae sd-ni brw-f iw:f mdw-f | heard his voice as 
he was speaking.* Virtual clause of time. 

If thou seest a man (with) swellings on his neck,® |,° “3s—VQom {Qe 
tw: mp:f cty n nhbt-f and he is suffering in the two members of his neck.® 
Virtual relative clause. 

Parallel texts in each of these examples have the construction iw:f hr fdm 
(§ 323), which differs in that it lays no stress on the continuous character of the 
action. 


Passive examples of iw:f Sdm-f are rare, the tw sdm-f form being regularly 
substituted for it. 

Ex. As to every spirit for whom this is done,....... he eats and drinks 
(QPL she [Sxl she iw:f wum-f swrif) in the presence of Osiris every 
day, \PAS [TPL UDG ERM tw strtewf hint nsypw bilyw ve nb and 
he is made to enter with the kings of Upper and Lower Egypt every day.® 

One example of tw:¢w Sdm-tw can, however, be quoted. 

\SSALH—N | — | twlw sdm-tw:f mr nr it (this prophecy) used to be 
heard from mouth to mouth.?® 

Note that, as in the g7:f Sdm:f construction (§ 239), only the indefinite 
pronoun ¢w is here placed after the initial formative, not the complex consisting 
of ¢w+suffix. One example is forthcoming where ¢w is omitted after zw and 
its place taken by the nominal subject of the passive. . 

QeSryy,? Melee ne S49, tw grt pris di-tw-s hr t n whdy moreover, 
its seed is placed on the bread of the sufferer.!° 


Oss. For an instance where the suffix subject is omitted after the s¢m-f form, 
see below § 486. For » Sdm-n-f as negative counterpart of iw:f Sdm-f, see p. 332, n. 5. 
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COMPOUND VERB-FORMS [NTRODUCED BY 7W 


§ 464. The form |®A\2" iw Sdm-n-f.—This very common narrative 
tense, which is used where English employs either the present perfect or the past 
tense, has been amply illustrated in §68. Sometimes it is given a more impressive 
turn by the ae of the particle gr¢. 

Ex. (es a ee ee) mon | PTAs a 
Majesty dedicated to him very many monuments. 

Only very rarely is zw separated from its Sdm-n-f form by a clause of time; 
see the first example in § 507, 6 


tw grt brpn nf hui mnw (33; wrt My 


§ 465. The passive | s2\\— iw Sdm-f.—In the Old Kingdom iw + 
passive sdm-f is the regular passive of tw S¢m-n-f when a nominal subject follows. 
Middle Egyptian examples have been given in § 422, I. 

Examples with suffix subject do not seem to occur. 
only an impersonal instance : 

leo Ql iw ir mi dd-f it was done as he said. 


Here we need add 


§ 466. The auxiliary |$ iw followed by an impersonal verb of 
motion.—Examples are very rare. 

JeQ4 BVP Ba ™ |S Biol iw ch kr wpwt nt it-f hit-sp 2 the census-list of 
his father was returned in year 2.3 

There is no means of deciding whether zw ¢£ should be regarded as 
a shortening of zw cé-n-tw (§ 464), lit. ‘(one) entered with the census-list’, or of 


iw tkw (§ 465), lit. ‘it was entered with the census-list’. 


§ 467. The auxiliary |% iw followed by a word of adjectival 
meaning. 

Exx. (efeS\ S4°sh tw Sw m chid there is a lack (lit. it is lacking) of 
a confidential friend.* 

leslie eG] tw 2sn ri hr kd it is altogether too irksome for me, lit. 
irksome more than me.° 

art TD me BLS ssp wh, tw wtb Gr nsw take thou, it is pure before 
the king. Words spoken while offering. 

The construction here is unlikely to be zw fdm-f (§ 462), which is imperfective, 
since the second and third of our instances refer to particular occasions. In one 
example | ${*—> tw ufrw ‘it is good’ ® the ending -w points to the construction 
iw +old perfective (§ 323); this is indirectly confirmed by another example where 
iw is replaced by wax with future meaning (§ 326): 

Se be? 0 So wan afrw hr ib-f wrt it will be very good in his heart.* 
So too with expressed subject |e S84 ¢w 22 wr ri ‘this is too much for me’.” 
On the other hand, it is difficult to separate cases where a dative follows from 
the construction of § 141, so that here perhaps a true adjective was used. 
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§ 464 


1 Urk.iv.173. Sim. 
Cosy kta Olas 
1; 768, 4; 769, 73 
Hamm. 114,13; Cairo 
20512, 6 2; Leyd. V3, 
4. 


2 Herdsm., 23. 


8 P, Kah. 9, 8 re- 
stored. Sim. Siz. B 
248, qu. § 483, 2; Sem- 
nah Disp. 1, 13 (tw 
Gnt). 


* Leb, 123-4. 


ST TEGAN CN eee 
Sim. Zed. 6; Urk. 
iv, Tart, 15. 


So TLACs 
46-50. 


TR 8S 


* Coffins,G 1T321. 


eb. 134 (La): 
T Leb. 5 


§ 467 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


8 Urk.v. 4. Sim. 
Hearst 6, 2. 


’ Pt, 171-2. 


2 Urk. iv. 752. 


8 Urk. iv. 366, 


4 Urk. iv. 38. Sim, 
tb. 847, 3 (tw nn ir-n). 


5 Urk, iv. 651. 


6 In Ur. iv. 489, 2 
zw has both functions, 


7 Eb. 51, 16, Sim. 
Turin 1447, 5 and 
possibly Pr. 2, 1. 


8 Eleph. 25. Sim. 


Rec. 29, 165, 13. 


® Urk.iv.751. Sim. 
with s¢ ‘lo’ after iw, 
L. D. ii. 112, ¢; 113,d. 


Ex. (S&S mm = iw 3h n irr st tp t3 it goes favourably with him who 
does it on earth.® 

In a unique and interesting example the phrase zw wz affirming existence 
(§ 107) precedes a sentence with adjectival predicate : 

(8!SNRIE PA LDH Dom hlAsl Wl tw wn wr it m shw, mot mst 
itp kt r-s there is many a father in trouble, and (many) a mother who has borne, 
and another is happier than she.? 

Oss. For iz iw in questions see below §§ 491, 3; 492. 


§ 468. Appendix. Exceptional cases of | iw.—1. We must note 
the use of zw in statements introduced by oaths. The point of departure was 
probably the normal use of zw in instances like 

Fm AR Y BOA... (SLL eng wi mry w(t) Re..... tw ir-mi nn as 
Ré¢ lives for me and loves me (§ 218)..... , I have done this.? 

Perhaps it is by an extension of such uses that zw comes to be employed 
after oaths to introduce constructions of various other types. 

Exx.. 1 sweaf.sani. ear QVSl—2KoOW I... ... (s5 \ othe 
iw ir p3 thnwy..... tw n(y)-st inr wt me mit rwdtas for the two obelisks....... 
they consist of one block of hard red granite.® 

As the Prince endures, \®—2 AR pog Olli, tw na tst r nsw hr pri 
I did not swerve from the king on the battlefield.* 

As Ret [lives for] me and loves me...... QS dal Rie N Sse 9 tw wae 
hmi hr mtn pn My Majesty will proceed upon this road.° 

In the last of these sentences the construction is not the zw s§dm:f form of 
§ 462,° since that construction does not serve to express single acts as here. 


2. Sometimes zw is employed to bring out a strong contrast. This use has 
been illustrated in the case of the sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 117, 1), in 
the pseudo-verbal construction (§ 323, end) and before 2 wx ‘there was not’ 
(§ 394). It is found also with the sdm-f form. 

Exx. A herb... Sw? aK Ble FAS) ras or hes ae 
kidt, tw ir-s hrt mi a which grows on its belly like the £zd¢, while it flowers (lit. 
makes flower) like the lotus.” 

His Majesty caused the de for the procession ..... to be made large 
garments, I PSr—AVTISO SAS iw wasn m hbsw ndsw whereas they had 
(before) been small pea It is uncertain whether wa-sz here is Sdm-f or 
Sdm-n:f; see § 413. 

I have not boasted. ... saying i © Vil p—_ LB] R iv-mi Gn, tw n ir sw 
imi 1 have done a matter, whereas My Majesty had not done it.® 

Like the last example under 1 above, the first two quoted here are not to be 
classified under the heading of the zw Sd¢m-f form. 
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EXCEPTIONAL USES OF 7W 


3. As a rule z#w cannot precede the independent pronouns, There are, 


§ 468, 3 


however, a few exceptions in statements showing some detachment or emphasis. 


Exx. I®82 5.2 9 Big = iw grt ink ir th mdhw rwdt moreover, it was 
I who acted as head of the hewers of sandstone.? 

(BSBA —WSSAS tw ink hsy n Hthr mfk(s)t, indeed, 1 was the 
favourite of Hathor of the turquoise.? 

4. The rule that zw must not be employed after ~~ zm ‘not’ and 7\ uty 
‘who’ (§ 107, 2) breaks down in Late Egyptian. A few examples are found 
within the period covered by this book. 

Exx. KS R— Tl wt un iwi r weh-t behold, I will not leave thee 
(f.).2 Dyn. XVIII, in colloquial conversation. 

Every steward, scribe or priest . |,© =aa2¢ QS 2 | hom A atytwsf v rdit prwti 
n hry-hb(t) who shall give my offerings to the lector-priest.* Reign of Amenophis III. 


5. In course of time, as noted § 117, Oxs., zw developed from a colourless 
verb indicating zudependence into a mere particle expressing dependence. The use 
above under 2 illustrates a stage along this road. Another M. E. example marks 
a further advance in the same direction. 

Ex, POT Vm BY JOA IIS ZA Zr-ntt nfr ib 0 b:k im iw Sdn ©, 
w.s.nb(c.w.s.) because the heart of this servant is happy when he has heard that (my) 
master is living, prospering and in health. Other exx. of this formula omit zw.‘ 


6. In conclusion, we must mention the very rare writing of zw simply as ]. 
Ex, |] JI Lal 7, ew) di-n hue-f in-t(w) n-(é) tw2 m widt His Majesty 
caused a bull to be brought to me as raw meat.® 


OBs. For iw before an adjectival predicate followed by pronominal subject see 
above § 142 and the second example above under 1 (iw xy-s?). 


THE AUXILIARY @ WNN 


§ 469. In many parts of this book we have insisted that the verb @” wun 
‘exist’, so far as it is employed as a purely grammatical element, supplies the 
missing parts of iw ‘is’, ‘are’; see §§ 118,23; 142; 150; 157,1,etc. In dealing 
with the pseudo-verbal construction it was shown that the forms 4” ~Ya\, 
wan f hr Sdm and & ~AX\> wun sdmw find a rational explanation if 
regarded as expressing the future of |®P Vo, iw:f br Sdm and of | Pu eX > 
tw:f Sdmw respectively, and cases were quoted where, upon similar lines, com- 
pound verb-forms were formed with the old perfective (§ 326), infinitive (§ 326), 
and participles (§ 396, 2) of wz; a particularly curious compound is 4+ — 2, 
wan-f x dm ‘he will be going to hear’, expressing the future of (SP ~—A 
iw: r §dm, itself of future meaning (§ 332). In the next sections we deal with 
cases which for various reasons could not be dealt with at an earlier stage. 
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1 Munich 4; 7. 


2 Sinad 181, 11. 


3 Paheri 7. 


4 Tarkhani,79, 47- 


48 P. Kah. 36, 54-5- 


4> P. Kah. 28, 21; 
29, 12. 


5 AZ. 45, Pl. 8, A. 


§ 470 


1 In O.K., Ure. i. 
127,73 139) 9. 


2 Peas. HB; 24s 
Sim. 23. 42; Urk. iv. 
4, 13-1535) 73 659, 9. 

3 Urk.iv. 8. Sim. 
2. 059, 145 LP. 2, 
5-6, qu. § 300; Westc. 
10, 3. 

* Urk. iv. 5. Sim. 
2b. 7, 12; Peas. Br, 
84; Hamm. 19, Il. 

5 Westc. 6,1. Sim. 
2b. 8, 21; Peas. B2, 
117. With suffix subj., 
T. Carn. 7; Ork. iv. 
685, 12. 


8 Ork. iv. 897. 


7 P. Kah. 7, 40. 


8 Nu 72,14. 


° Urk. iv. 3. Sim. 
26, 3, 8. 
10 Urk, iv. 1073. 


Sim. 26.1075, 4; 2d. 
2) 4-5- 


ds ar Hb p 


12 Peas. Bt. 35. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 470. &'~ wna-inef in the pseudo-verbal construction.—The 
sdm-in:f form was seen in § 429, 1 to be common in past narrative; G1 ~"o{, 
wn inf hr Sdm' and & | —~ o> wn-in-f Sdmw emerge at an early date as explicit 
past narrative forms of iw:f kr dm and iw:-f sdmw respectively. 

Exx, & 4 MOB 2 PSA ES TN DISS wain shty pn hr rmyt ow wrt 
then this peasant proceeded to weep very greatly.? 

hole 4 SF Fe wnini hr knt m-b3h-/f then I showed bravery before 
him.’ Lit. then I was on being brave. 

ENR Ms PuoK—M FU, wein-tw hr iwei m nbw hr sn-nwsy one (i.e. 
Pharaoh) proceeded to reward me with gold yet again.* 

FV Gum Bova wain ib  hm:f kb thereupon the heart of His Majesty 
was refreshed.® 

With the ist pers. sing. of the old perfective the presence of the suffix after 
win is not absolutely essential. 

Ex, Gln? AabIP— PT RH wwin pit-kwi hr ts m-b3h-¢ hmf then 
I lay prostrate upon the ground before His Majesty.® 


Oxs. Compare with the above the use of wz-z7 before adj. pred. (§ 142); win: f 
before a clause of circumstance, see § 215, end; mk sdm for hr Sdm, see § 234, OBS. 

§ 471. 2° wn-hrf and &° — wnan-hr-f in the pseudo-verbal 
construction.—For the distinction between the two forms see § 430. 

1. In reference to future time. In znxjunctions and statements of vesudt. 

Exx, BO0*o mr mma fT mn wn Grt(w) kr ntsf m mw kb it (the bull) 
shall be sprinkled (lit. one shall sprinkle it) with cold water.’ Single action. 

Soe HILl Sos, wan-brf wid mi wnnf tp tz he shall be flourishing as 
he was upon earth.* Continued state. 

2. In past narrative (Dyn. XVIII); rare. 

Exx. S20? ANUAPLIP SIDR weber d hr Sms ity (ws) he rdwyt 
I accompanied the sovereign (I. p. h.) on my feet.® 

SF PRPS Loappyily we! wedr hswti mn-ti m-hr-ib kw hew (read 
Awtw) my praises were established in the midst of (both) tall and short. 


§ 472. & ' o\~ wa-in Sdm-f—In agreement with the now familiar 
principle, this rare form provides a pas¢ tense of iw sdm-f (§ 462). Hence we are 
not surprised to find a passage where it describes a past habit : 

The children of the vizier read his advice and found it good, &! 8” 
PONENT Se wa-in che-sn hms-sn bft, so they proceeded to live (lit. stand up 
and sit down) accordingly. 

In another passage it refers to a condttion resulting from a certain action. 

Sy KA ITH? mm win inn sdb-f hr mw thereupon its fringe came to be 
resting on the water." For the unexpected gemination cf. gmm-tw's, p. 385, n. 6. 
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COMPOUND VERB-FORMS EMPLOYING WNN 


§ 473. & | ~o\~— wn-in-f Sdm-f and & © —2\\~ wan-hr-f sdm.-f.— 
Two rare developments of tw:f sdm-f (§ 463). 

Exx. Gl -—l' oQJtZ $45 wiv wain hief hibf wi hr swe-¢ thereupon 
His Majesty kept aa, at me fewith presents. Past custom. 

Se oe er De 2a wan-br irrw wf nn ckf prrf he for whom 
this is done shall come in aka go forth." Future habit. 


§ 474. Other forms from wnn before Sdm-f.—1. Strange cases are 
la eb osha Ns @r grt wan che p; hsb 11 @3 if the eleven 
workmen are waiting here.? 


(SST Sim BARS 7 wun ddy che(w) 


—l|!s 


n pr tp tz if shall be enduring 
the period of existence upon earth.” 

In both exx. zy wumu stands for *év tw (§ 150). In the second ex. ddy looks 
more like an old perfective than a fdm:f form. But if so (cf. § 323 for the basic 
construction), the nominal subject will have been postponed as is regularly done 
after the negative verbs ¢m and imi (§ 343). 

2. Closely analogous to wa-in-f Sdm-f (§ 473) is another form narrating a 
past continuous action. 

Ex. SA Peas Bl wai wsdi hmwt hrs | kept on addressing the 
workmen concerning it. For wz possibly wx-n-2 (§ 413) should be understood. 

3. The construction zw §dm-f (§ 462) with the meaning of a relative clause: 

(Sma lob a — yh twn-i is pw wat iri what I used to do was my 
(real) nature.t Wnt is perf. participle and fast habzt is expressed. 

Oss. The above example seems unique in Middle Egyptian, but analogous con- 
structions are found far earlier; thus wt-k ir-k ‘that which thou wast wont to do’® 
must be regarded as relative form of zw-k ir-k (§ 463) and wxw ir-sn ‘who are wont 
to do’® as plural participle of iz ir-sv (§ 462). 

§ 475. Wnn as auxiliary before fhe Sdm-n-f form.—Here we can 
only quote @2Sa,” wn ph-n-f, the perfect. participle from tw phn; gee § 396, 3. 


THE AUXILIARY ar He 


§ 476. The finite verb-forms compounded with 4°" cée ‘stand up’,® ‘arise’ 
occur only in main clauses, and always carry the action which is being described 
one step further on. Originally, no doubt, the subject of ‘Zr was the same as 
that of the following verb, the form §—a\r” ¢he-m Sdm-n:f—to quote only the 
commonest construction—thus meaning ‘he rose up and heard’ (see below § 488 
for two verbs with one subject). But in further developments this original 
meaning seems to have become obscured ; the passive oa} ~ chen Sdmf, for 
example, can barely have been understood as ‘he rose up and was heard’. The 
verb 4" becomes, in fact, less and less literally significant. This may well be 
the reason that, as auxiliary, it very often lacks its determinative «a. 
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§ 473 


1 Sin. B 1474-5. 
Sim. Brit. Mus. 574, 
3-4. 


18 Nu 137A, 35¢ 


2 P. Kah. 31, 2. 


2 Haremhab, lett, 
Wis 


3 Stnat go, 8; sim. 
2b. 90, 13. Also in 
Old Eg., Urk. i. 59, 
16. 


* Ork. iv. 973, 14. 


5 Pyr, 623, ¢. Sim, 
wn(wt) dd-(#), Urk, 
i. 57, 15. 

ST Ofer tat On ae 


TTh. 73S. iu, 26, 


§ See AZ. 27, 29. 


§ 477 


1 Zb. 20, 7-8. 


2 Kopt. 8, 9-10. 


* Coffins, B7C, 3 


8 Eb 51, = 


Hearst 3, 6. 


‘ Br. Mus. 614, 6. 
Sim. Siz. R 51. 58. 
59.67; Peas. R4. 49; 
Bi, 9.22; Sh. S. 45. 
56. 83. 86. 161. 166; 
BH. i. 25,79; Louvre 
C12, passim; Urk. 
iv. 140, 3; 185, 10; 
654, 13; 894, 3 5. 

5 Hamm. 114, 14. 
Sim. 2d. 199, 7. 8. 


8 Sh. S. 149. 


1 Sebekkhu 4, Sim. ° 


Urk. iv. 657, 16. 


8 Pr. 2, 7-8. Sim. 
Westc. 5, 15-6; 11, 
18, 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 477. Compounds with §3' in the sdm-f form.—Four very rare 
constructions fall under this head. The context in each case describes an event 
which will follow as the result of some precedent condition, 

1, b'oV\x che Sdm:f. Vaguely present time. 

Ex. Such and such medicaments are to be taken; $e QM cfr 
w5-f ddft not then he passes all worms. __ Lit. (he) arises and he urinates. 

2. bF'aKX\— che Sdm-f with the passive Sdm-f. Our example refers to 
a contingency that may arise in the future. 

Ex. As for every PERSE ic .. who shall beseech the king to pardon him, 
IPD AMS SCE CTRL IT SUBS le rll rmief bef shbf r 
htp-ntr itt Mn nb Gbtyw his people, his property and his fields shall be given 
for the offerings of my father Min, lord of Coptus.? 

3. STOW 8 che Sdm-br-f with the verb-form of § 430. 

Ex. 1.8.) © le che da-Gr-sn n-f then they shall say to him. 

4. &°F' che + subject + old perfective. Vaguely present time. 

Ex. Such and such treatment is given to remove a swelling, 7 Im \ajler 
che-s hity hr then it goes down immediately.? 


§ 478. §—o}\ 2" cheen S$dm-nef.—A very common narrative tense, used in 
some texts only to introduce incidents of outstanding interest, but occurring in 
other texts (e.g. the story of the Shipwrecked Sailor) with almost painful monotony. 

Exx. § |. heen rdi-n-f n-(é) nu thereupon he gave me this. With 
a transitive verb; lit. (he) arose and he gave. 

—b— af ATS. chen ph-n-(i) Wid-wr then I reached the Red Sea. With 
a transitive verb. 

BME AS UNA een sbt-nf imi then he laughed at me With an 
intransitive verb. 

b—"INla 8 He hen spad-ni r-gs-f then I showed keenness in his presence.” 
With an adjective-verb. 

With verbs of motion chr-n-f+ old perfective (§ 482, 2) is preferred, and that 
construction is also rather more usual with intransitives. With both transitives 
and intransitives ¢Z¢e-2-f hr Sdm (§ 482, 1) is a rarer and possibly later equivalent 
of che-n §dm-n-f. The ordinary passive of the-n Sdm-n-f is the-n+ passive Sdm-f 
(§ 481), but apparently only when the subject is nominal; when it is pronominal 
che-n-f + old perfective (§ 482, 2) seems to have been employed. 


§ 479. §—~ aXe” cheen-f $dm-n-f.—The same construction with the 
subject in anticipatory emphasis. Very uncommon. 


Ex. aT KIEV chen hm n n-sw-bit Hwny mni-nf then the 
Majesty of king Huni died.® 
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COMPOUND VERB-FORMS EMPLOYING ¢# 


§ 480. §—o\\~— chen Sdm-f.—A few instances of this construction may 
be quoted; the sense differs in no way from that of the-2 Sdm-n-f. 

Ex. 6 HSB & hn rai-f wi m rf then he placed me in his mouth.! 

The continuation of this passage shows two more Sdm:f forms parallel to 
vdif here. These make it difficult to assume a corruption from rdi-n-f, as one 


would otherwise be inclined to do. 


§ 481. The passive Sdm-f form after 4 ‘he-n.—The passive Sdm:-f 
placed after ¢/r-~ provides the ordinary passive of ¢he-~ Sdm-n:f. Examples are 
fairly common, but mostly with zomznal subject or zmpersonally. 

Exx. §&—S RY RU BAS che-n m2 nn ket then these works were inspected? 

"Tbs Jel 20-2 Sew nhbt-s then its neck was cut.® 

Ho ALR PINT IESG chem ka-s tn h:w hr snét-s thereupon it was 
(re)built and more added to its ground-plan.** Exceptionally with suffix-pronoun. 

ah A a! Chen radi che nf k2ksw 2 then two boats were caused to 
wait upon him.‘ Lit. (it) was caused that, etc. 

§— > P0N4,7, hen irw mi ddt then it was done according to what had 


been said.5 Impersonal. 


§ 482. The pseudo-verbal construction with {~~ cAeen-f.—1. The 
construction with 47+ infinitive is uncommon, since hen Sdm-n-f (§ 478) covers 
the same ground. 

Exx. §— $7) RK — ahh BO A ek het hr vs n ms nty m apt tn 
then I called to the travellers who were in this ship.° 

"DF i, BD aK— M1 ehe-n-tw hr iwet m nbw then I was rewarded (lit. one 
rewarded me) with gold.’ 

For some curious instances where the particle #£ appears to be substituted 
for Zr see § 234, Ops. 


2. The form §—'— che-n-f+ old perfective is usual with verds of motion. 

Exx. §—$or KAP hemi sav-kw hne-f then I went with him.* 

B—AJ—P) RAS hen hm-f wd: m hip then His Majesty proceeded in 
peace.® 

It is also fairly common with zxtranszteves. 

Exx. of" | OD] 2 fl che-2-su hrw hr-s then they were satisfied with it.!° 

BRD pS aa hen Heoprw wrw $pr then great Inundations occurred." 

BSP TASH Sel hen-tw hew im wr r Gt nbt then one rejoiced 
thereat more than anything.” 

An example occurs where a participle + dep. pron. 3rd f. sing. is substituted 
for the old perfective, after the manner described in § 374, end. 
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§ 480 


1 Sh. S. 76-7 ; sim. 
Westc. 12,9. In Peas. 
B1, 186-7 emend ¢zg- 
asn, cf. R72; B1, 
23 is likewise corrupt. 


2 Louvre C 12, 16. 
Sim. 75. C11, 3. 4; 
Pr. 2, 8-9; P. Kak. 
13, 23; Weste. 7, 9. 
14; Urk.iv. 655,15; 
659, 1 

3 Hamm. 110, 6. 
Sim. 26. 19, Io. 

$8 47.34, Pl. 2,89. 


4 Westc. 8, 4. 


5 Brussels250. Sim. 
Weste. 5, 13. 


6 Sh. S. 170. Sim. 
AZ. 58,17%; Urb, iv. 
212: 


7 Urk. iv. 7. 


® Louvre C 12, Sim. 
Sh. S. 155 3; BH. i. 8, 
14; Hamm. 114, 10; 
Westc, 12, 25-6. 

SEB. vieS3) 19% 
Sim. Sh. S. 129-30; 
154-5; Louvre C 12, 
15. 

10 Sut 1, 276. 282. 
Sim. Sk S. 331; 
Westc. 6, 3. 

LIE Se wT 
Sim, Sh. S. 37-8; 
Ork. Ve 535 7+ 

12 Louvre C 12. 


§ 482, 2 


1 Sebekkhu 2. 


2 Sh. S. 39-41. Sim. 
Ork. iv. 3, 3-93 3rd 
pers. sing., P. Mook 2, 
4= AZ. 63, 106; 3rd 
pers. plur., BUDGE, p. 
75, 5-6. ‘See too be- 
low, last ex. 


8 Sk. S. 174, Sim. 
7b. 157. 169. 

4 Sh. S. 109. Sim. 
26, 177. 

OMOLT BAT AV SiG 
The best MSS. have tr; 
others 47, 


5 See AZ. 27, 34-6. 
6 Westc. 6, 4. 


7 Westc.6,14. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 895, 4- 


8 Sin, B127. 


9 P78; 4. 


10 So too P. Kah. 
36, 13; Urk. iv. 247, 
7. With £pr, Zd. 106, 
5; 108,19; with rdi, 
Ork. Ve 174) 53 with 
ir, Ikhern. 9. 


MAGMA IT, 13, 

12 MOLL. AZ. i. 20, 
8. 

189 Sin. B 248. 


4 Sin. R15; Peas. 
Bic7i, 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


17> Rvs Sohbw = chen Skmm br sy) hat Rinw hst then 
Sekmem fell (i.e. was defeated) together with vile Retjnu.t 

A few cases of ¢vansztive verbs also occur, but only with pronominal subject. 
These have, of course, passeve meaning ; with nominal subject the passive ¢he-7 
$dm-f (§ 481) seems to be preferred. 

Ex. §— 8 od $e TAA Ro deni rd kui r iw in ww 1 
Wd-wr then I was cast upon an island by a wave of the sea.? 

In the second half of the story of the Shipwrecked Sailor the suffix of 1st 
pers. sing. is omitted after 4e-~. This seems a quite legitimate construction, 
a parallel to it occurring after wz-ix (§ 470, end). 

Exx. §&— W424 SP HVE} chen ch-kwi hr [ty then | entered in before the 
Sovereign.® 

b— Joh 2 chen in-kwi r iw pn then I was brought to this island.* 

3. With ~+infinitive, only in the sentence §&— ®A—l oar chen rf 
Dhwty r psg-s then Thoth proceeded to (?) spit on it. 


OTHER AUXILIARY VERBS 

§ 483. 1. A construction similar to ¢he-2 Sdm-n-f (§ 478) is found exceptionally 
with the verbs zz ‘come’, £77 ‘come forth’, sdr ‘spend all night’, and dr ‘end’. 

Exx. JU APRS KAY. 9, tt-n hans piy-s rmn forthwith (lit. came 
and) she spoilt her side (by ceasing to row).° 

TIATPI OT [SB IwRES SD orn Shin hry-hb(t) hry-tp afterwards (lit. 
went out and) he rewarded the chief lector.” 

1B aR SR SR sdr-n hes-ni pdti at night-time (lit. spent the night 
and) I strung my bow.® 

Bn Ye ef" Grn da-n:f n-sn in the end (lit. ended and) he said to them.® 

All these verbs except 22 show a further analogy with eZ in that their subject 
may be qualified by the old perfective; cf. dv-zn-f hms(w) ‘at last he sat down’, lit. 
‘he ended being seated’ (§ 316) with the construction che--f sdmw of § 482, 2. 


2. The verb zw ‘come’ appears to be used rather similarly with various 
parts of the suffix conjugation, particularly in conjunction with the verb ini 
‘bring’.1° The least obscure examples are: 

Of Has femme PS Nel |, tw inn-f kbkw hr tw he shall come and bring 
coolness upon the heat.!! Zyu-f, imperfective sdm-f. 

hen ty NAIVE iw in rit iry m snn the amount thereof shall be 
brought in copy.’ Zz is probably passive sd¢m-f. 

lenel \—4h¥ tw tw 2:5 wi one came and called me.%* See § 406; 

In these examples and in others with #14 the action of ‘coming’ is probably 
meant literally, but the close association with a following verb reduces its force 


almost to that of an auxiliary verb. 
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P}3W AND YRT AS AUXILIARY VERBS 


§ 484. The auxiliary 02 \ p2(w?) ‘have done in the past’.!—Various 
forms of this not improbably jae zzf. verb, which is closely related to the noun 
Ko ft ‘ antiquity ’,!* are used with a following infinitive to express past action. 

Exx. ~o¥ {I Alles] (~apel 2 2 deyt mni sp-s never has wrongdoing 
brought its venture safe to port.? Lit. wrong has not done-in-the-past mooring 
its action. 

~i@ Ko LEU SKC IDS I) 2 sp pe t(w) ivt st dr hew n-sw-bit Snfrw, 
mt-grw never had it been done (lit. not occurred that one did the making of it) 
since the time of king Snofru, the justified.* 

ble=2K eR ufr st r pryt Gpr they were more beautiful than that which 
had existed formerly, lit. that which had-done (perf. act. part.) exist.‘ 

BEM FP ROK DENTE, 2 bpr mitt n bokw pra nb-sn 
Ast st never had the like happened to (any) servants whom their masters had 
praised.’ 3x is probably the narrative sdm-n-f form, see § 196, 2. 

(SYR ANY EI tw p22 sdm mitt we have been used to hear the like.‘ 
‘Iw §dm-f form, see § 462. 


§ 485. The verb — iri as auxiliary.’—1. Late Egyptian has a repug- 
nance to verb-forms from stems with more than three radical consonants, as well 
as from compound and foreign verbs; such verb-forms it therefore paraphrases 
with zvz followed by the infinitive; compare in old English ‘he doth make’. 
Rare early examples occur already in Middle Egyptian. 

lod | J dh iw 2b: ir-f dbdd his heart thumps.® 

“(Tat RAN THPIS AAG ers 25-22 m nbdw-kd it (the king’s uraeus) 
works devastation among the perverse-of-disposition.® 

Here belongs the vetitive # iv ‘do not’ mentioned in § 340, 2. 


2. For some reason unknown, verds of motion sometimes are paraphrased 
with z+ infinitive. 

Ex. >shorba ti Wes éxt:t Smt m Gntyt | made a departure south- 
wards.?° 

NPG 2a Ren Aipy(w) rw prt nm hkr m« br pf pardoned 
ones who had deserted (lit. made a going forth, perf. act. part.) through hunger 
from that enemy." 

An abstract verbal noun (cf. § 77, 1) may be employed instead of the infinitive. 

Ex. O ye who live...... [ml Ly Be BSw © irt(y):sn swrw hr wert 
tw and who shall pass (lit. make a passing) by this desert tract.’ 


3. The construction o{\o}—— sdm pw ir(w):n-f ‘it is a hearing which he 
did’ and its passive of, ®—|\| Sdm pw iry have been dealt with in § 392. 
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§ 484 


1 See AZ. 45, 73-9. 


18 The possibly re- 
lated intrans. vb. p37 
‘fly’ is 2-Z¢. 


2 Ft. 93. Sim. 2. 
115. 479; Sut 4, 15. 
A question with fdm- 
nf, Mill, 2, 7. 


3 Sinai 139, 10-11. 
For the 4-bird in 
place of f? see Sign- 
list, G 41. 

4 Unt.v. 46. Sim. 
Urk. pi 168, 11; 584, 
17; 618 , 13. 


5° BH.1..25, 11t. 


§ Sinai 90, 11. See 
above, n. 3. 


7 See Verbum ii. 
553, 4 


& Eb. 42, 9-10. 


9 Urk. iv. 613. Sim. 
Rhind 43, qu. § 338, 
1 (imperative); 46. 
50. 51 (Sdm- br) 
rhe iv. 606, 2, qu. 

{ee (passive ‘fam of); 


- 658, 8, qu. p. 375, 
n. 28 (perf. Sdm). 


10 Sin. B 5-6. Sim. 


26. 19; 188, qu. § 338. 


1 Ork, iv. 665. 


13 Stut 3, I. 


§ 486 


1 See Verbum, ii. 
§§ 183. 373. 396. 418. 


2 Peas. Br, 276. 


SUT fi LeiSs tle TEs 


+ Sin. B 263-4. 


5 Rhind 62. 
Eb. 75, 13-14. 


Sim, 


® Urk, iv. 4. 


7 Sin. R24, 


8 Fb, 61, 7 Sim. 
th. 39,15; OF. iv. 
1105, 9. 

9 AZ. 57, 6*; sim. 
perhaps /eas. B 1, 
296. So too after nty, 
§§ 201. 402. 

105%. S. 54. Sim. 
after 7, £d. 92, 13; 


97, 173 after zr ‘if’, 


ft. 482; P. Kah. 6, 
22. So too with the 
Sdmtf form, § 402. 


1 P, Kak. 1, 8. 


a By. Msi0: 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 


§ 486. Omission of the subject..—The subject of the verb-forms of the 
suffix conjugation is sometimes omitted. 

Exx,. Galle TU pv is m Ati x ¢ ivy it came forth from my body 
because of the condition dlenehns The peasant is referring to his grievance, 
which he is unable to contain. 

Kuh ufles> dr tw, dr mst tw damn thee, and damn her that bore 
thee!* Dy tw stands for dr tw nty ‘may god destroy thee’ or the like. 

~ home tiie Mes rai-in stz-tw msw nsw they caused the king’s children to 
be Lows . 

ERNIII| Gr-gr m g it will become 4, i.e. the result will be 4.° 

aie these instances the omission is due either to the subject being too clear 
to need expression, or else to its being vague and a matter of indifference. 

The normal way of evading the expression of the semantic subject is, of 
course, to use the passive voice, which is, indeed, a device serving that very 
purpose. But the passive may itself be impersonal, and in this case it is the 
expression of the direct semantic object, if any, which is evaded. 

Exx. [Q2\S4)——le] smiw x whmw nsw it was reported to the king’s herald.* 

ron | Bho mn 1 SN nis -m-¢w nm we 7m a summons was made (lit. one called) to 
one of them.’ 

Examples with the sdm-f passive are specially common, see § 422. When 
-tw is used we prefer, as a rule, to describe the verb-form as an active having for 
its subject the indefinite pronoun (§ 410, end). 

A similar omission of the subject is found in subordinate clauses. 

Exx. mya’) xn rdit hz hr Gé¢ without letting it fall on the fire.* 
f73 is for h3-s. 

Sore” Gin ri-t(w) a thing which is not known.® 

tf TT mn SP “BMA rdi-ni r tin wr hr cwyt 1 left (lit. placed) upon 
the ground because (it) was (too) much upon my hands.’° This means: because 
I had too much to carry. 

In these cases it is a suffix-pronoun which is omitted, and the noun to which 
the suffix would have referred has sometimes been expressed in the main clause. 
We might expect a similar omission of the suffixes in main clauses where the 
subject is in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1), but in point of fact such a construction 
is very rare. . 

Exx. Ql|. ic [c, 2s 2 Am rth St the tongue of His Majesty restrains 
Nubia." 24 is possibly for r¢h-f. 

ISTET RSH ZS iw nh n kt idn wr a little of a small thing replaces 
much.!* “dx is for idn-f, see § 463. 
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OMISSION OF THE SUBJECT 


It is perhaps in this way that we ought to explain * @d as a substitute for 
da-f ‘he says’, ‘he said’; see above § 450, I. 

Occasionally the subject which is omitted after a form of the suffix conjuga- 
tion ‘ eos indicated in a round-about way. 


=| hl whus an rdit d: t3 rs in rwaw nb without 
aaa it to the interfered with by any controller. Lit. without letting cross- 
land te it by any controller; @ ¢: y is an idiomatic phrase, and the subject is 
postponed in order not to separate @ from its object 7s. 


STI dSal\y 2 ir-n sbw im none of them (the offerings) suffered delay.? 

Lit. not made delay (any) thereof; i is partitive in meaning and equivalent to 
we tmsn. 

Oss. 1. The words Zr, Zor-n, ‘it happened that....’ are not here taken as 


impersonal verb-forms, since it seemed preferable to regard the following clause 
as a noun clause serving as subject ; see above § 188, 1. 


Oss. 2. In certain cases where fd¢m-n occurs, particularly after the negative 
word . %, it has been explained as a special participial® or finite* form, the more 
plausibly since |7\° or “\" 2y® is occasionally written instead of simple »» 2. An 
alternative view consists in regarding this or my as a rare suffix-pronoun of 
3rd pers. plur. or dual, see § 34, OBS. 3. The probable explanation in most cases, 
however, is that Sdm-n or Sdm-ny simply represents the Sdm-n-f form with omission 
of the subject.” Ex. ©(Qileh Bol SS AC samsw nw min, n mr-ny (for 
mr-n-sn) * the friends of to-day, (they) do not love’.® It would almost look as though 
the origin of sdm-n-f from perf. pass. part. + preposition z were here remembered, since 
for this preposition without noun or suffix the adverb “™ (§ 205, 1) might naturally be 


eee, 


substituted, and the rare spellings ~~ correspond closely to I, |=" (§ 113, 2). 


SET PT 


§ 487. Omission of both subject and formative element.—Such 
omissions occur in passages where there is a sequence of parallel verbs, and 
where ey subject and formative element are alike superfluous. 

Exx, ONSET INlo RAS fel Sco en gent 
ctf nb ims, he crw-f, sh rv ditt(?)-f then he belaboured all his limbs with it, took 
away his asses, and drove (them) into his estate.» Understand nhmn-f, stk-n-f. 


SeSfSE ASTM SIENSIeP ToT SION ISH 259 
br:tw wrh-tw:f m mrhirmw 2-nwnhrw,wrh m . db 3-nw hrw, wrh m ibr 
4-nw hrw it shall be anointed with fish-oil on the second day, anointed with 
hippopotamus-oil on the third day, and anointed with 247 on the fourth day.” 


Wrh must twice be understood as $r-tw wrh-tw-f. 


So too in a sequence of simple s¢m-f forms, the later members are apt to be 
docked of their suffix subjects.12 Cases where the first of a series of parallel 
verbs seems to lack the suffix and formative are better explained otherwise.’* 
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§ 486 


LS THT Roath, LAS 


2 Ork. iv. 98, to. 


8 AZ. 46, 104. 

4 Gunn, Stud. ch. 
16. The passive exx. 
are extremely dubious. 

5 Louvre C14, 12, 
qu. § 255, end; ¢. 
482 (L1). 

6 Leb. 1043 Sh. S. 
131. 

7 With simple z, 
Pt. 482. 514; Zb. 19, 
18. Mh.n in Urk. iv. 
426, 2 and shd-n, 2b, 
374, 14 seem from 20. 
362, 14 to be Sdm-n.f, 
though the reason for 
the employment of 
this form is obscure. 


8 Leb. 104. 
Cen. 84, 2. 


Sim. 


® Peas. BI, 23-4 
((2g-n+f emended from 
R72). Sim. Westc. 
6, 10; BH. i. 8, 20; 
25, 32-3; Berl. AZ. 
i. p. 258, 15; Cairo 
20538, ii. ¢ 5. 


1 2b. 86, 19-20= 
Hearst 2, 3. 


42 Exx. Peas. BT, 
112-3; Led. 72-3. 


18 For Urk. iv. 54, 


153 59, 13 see p. 240, 
n. 8. 


§ 488 


1 Cairo 20046. Sim. 
Hamm. 48, 15, 


2 Lac. TR, 2, 25. 


8 Peas. Bt, 251-2. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 488. Several verb-forms before a single subject.—Examples are 


not rare. 


RENE La M AP NA wrx Lss sw Hnty(w)-imntyw Khont-amentyu (the 
god of Abydus) shall love and favour him.! 


JOR PETS a — alo saan 


0 OL = BM! tr-hm wdf in ntiti 


dmdé n Sp pn hrdw-f but if there delay, lag, or be impeded the joining to this 


Sep of his children.? 


+I S+BIGHEAI % 46s, 2 whn mt justice is not scanty nor (yet) in 


excess.? 


So too in the construction che-7 Sdm-n-f (§ 478) and in that of § 483, 1. 


VOCABULARY 


Nes) 23$ call, 2 a person. 
=H cd perceive. 
SP} wh; pull up (corn); hew 


(stones). 


» ETS) wsd address, question. 
DPESA wit flee. 


Tah nd ask, inquire; xd &r¢ inquire 
after health of, greet. 


jay hit or Awi strike, smite. 
iM QB, gnti sail southward, up- 
(EBS 
stream. 


ae ~2 ni row, trans. and intr.; 
WW 
convey by water. 


| i » Ye shwy collect. 


[la fo skih plaster, caus. of £4 


clay, mud. 


| ca act skr smite. 


Tas £\ Fl IN iar gwiw? constrict, 


put rope round neck of. 
tf Sy Twnty-Sty Nubian foreigner 
(lit. bowman).? 


ge Bt ist crew. 


(eX 
=P trrwet gate. 
ne mty controller; in title mty x s+ 
controller of a phyle (ss) of 
priests (see p. 99, n. I and 

Exerc. X XIII, (a)). 


TT OS nhw loss. 


NA 


= aan nent youth, childhood. 
= Neu rwa stairway. 

= ner ees érw enemy. 
Ss Nae") Azk-ib rebel. 

& a Aryw inhabitants, people. 


= gs side, half; wi di hrgs place 


on one side, dispose of, kill. 


1 The derivation of 7wnty from wnt ‘bow’ seems probable, although the sign for #wm- is never accompanied by a 
bow as determinative. However, this derivation is not accepted Griff. Stud. 365. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XXXII 


Poe RCTS BE -XXXIT 


(a) Reading lesson: from the autobiography of the sailor Ahmosé, carved on 
the wall of his tomb at El-Kab ; early Dyn. X VIIT:? 


ere. AY hen br pf iw, 
ane Tti-n rw-f, 
—ppPle LAH! shwy-n-f nf hikw-ib. 
pot oe Ph ee wnin hm-f hr sm-f, 
1) a ye ist-f m tmt (§ 397) Zr. 
oo BOB II NC I=?) che-n rdi wi th 3 sht stst 5 m niwti. 
tl — BIA To Kovu)= wwint hr hnt n-sw-bit Dsr-ki-Re m3-brw, 
(o-— M2 arly iw:f m butyt (§ 331) 7 K(a)s 
=|e028} 7.568 vy swsh tw Kmt. 
Fon SIAN ee wnin hm:-f hr sky Twnty-Sty pf 
a ae m-hr-ib ms¢-f, 
A»+—n f\Pa inw (§ 314 or § 422) m gwiw? (§ 274). 
aS Sie nn nhw-sn (§ 77, 1), 
dobfaqul or wifw m dy (§ 361) br gs 
LV A~-8 mi ntyw n bpr (§ 201). 
QI oe ist wi m th n msn. 
(SATB t= tw Chrmwi r wn mit; 
dhol PAO min hu f kuti. 
1 Urk. iv. 6-7. 


“Then that enemy, whose name was Tety‘an, came and had collected to 
himself the froward-hearted. His Majesty proceeded to slay him, and his crew 
were as what has never come into being. Then there were given to me 3 persons, 
and 5 arouras of field in my city. I proceeded to convey by water king 
Djeserkaré« (Amenophis I), the justified, as he was sailing upstream to Cush to 
widen the frontiers of Egypt. His Majesty proceeded to capture that Nubian 
nomad in the midst of his army. They were brought tightly bound, there was 
no loss among (lit. of) them; he who fled being dispatched (lit. being one laid on 
one side) like men that have never come into being. Lo, I was at the head 
of our army. I fought in very truth and His Majesty saw my valour.’ 
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Exerc, XXXII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
(6) Translate: 
©) (SoH dA "eg Sal ltin 
= orc, © USd-S¥l IK ff-Ne os AR > _e 
Oh QB Som PE dh HATS NS TOSS TK 
DS TBA SPO 8) mm ttth fs) 
(om AES EMAHSY STS KN She 
WR e sy wa NS SN See Desi te } 
RECITES Ne 
YA i IN a oS 
on FASO TD Hl SEBS lM Ne 
ee (5) FSD Lan HK CIE SN 
Fn Dn BINSE Lome en 0 PN AS RS AS) BE 
(6) \$ToSe mee cr aS 8 


1 § 423, 2 § 194. 3 Proper names. $ Read dw¢. 5 Snofru, first king of Dyn. IV, 


LESSON XXXIIl 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF SENTENCE 

§ 489. Sentences are classified in accordance with the different kinds of 
intention which they embody; for every sentence must embody some intention 
on the part of the speaker or writer. A roughly adequate classification would 
comprise: (1) s¢a¢ements, arising from the desire to give information ; (2) guestzons, 
by which information is sought; (3) des¢ves, a class including commands, exhorta- 
tions, and wishes; (4) exclamations, calling attention to some emotional attitude 
of the speaker. Three of these types of sentence have been sufficiently, though 
not consecutively, dealt with in different parts of this book. The remaining type, 
namely questions, will be treated in the present Lesson. 

It must be noted that the form of a sentence does not always reveal the 
actual intention of the speaker. As everywhere in language, forms originally 
created for one purpose are apt to be used subsequently for some quite different 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF SENTENCE § 489 


purpose. Thus a statement iritroduced by mri ‘I desire’ may express a wish 
no less effectively than 4 ‘would that!’ followed by the Sdm-f form.! Or again 
a question may be an effective means of making a negative statement or denial ; 
such questions we call rhetorical questions. 

Ex, ammo  Sadk-k, n-m ts-f (if) thou sunderest, who shall bind ?? 
I. e. none can heal these evils except thee. 

In similar fashion a sentence of one type or another may be used as 
a subordinate clause, i.e. may cease to be a complete sentence of itself in order 
to function as a noun, an adjective, or an adverb in a larger complex sentence. 
A statement used in place of a clause of condition has been quoted in § 423, 2. 
Or again, the same sense may be conveyed by a rhetorical question. 

Ex. Meo Pch shel © SIG, tm iw of Dinwty sfnf ? if ir hiyt does 
Thoth show leniency ? Then mayst thou work ill!’ The sense is: if Thoth is 
lenient (which he is not), then thou mayst do evil. 

In the two examples quoted above the writer was, of course, well aware 
that he was employing the form of a question, though his intention was to make 
a strong denial in the first instance, and to convey an zf-clause in the second. 
Such conscious and deliberate transferences of meaning belong more to the 
domain of rhetoric than to that of syntax. But there are similar transferences 
which are effected by quite wmconscious processes, and it is due to this fact 
that subordinate clauses exist in Egyptian and elsewhere, these being simply 
ordinary statements which, through the natural development of language, have 
come to be employed as noun, adjective, or adverb clauses. The whole subject 
of subordinate clauses was treated above in Lessons XV, XVI, and XVII. 

Just as-sentences are thus used to take the place of nouns, adjectives, or 
adverbs, so too nouns and adverbs (or adverbial phrases) are sometimes employed 
with the meaning of entire sentences. This topic is dealt with below § 506 under 
the head of E/ipses. 


QUESTIONS 


§ 490. Various kinds of question.‘—A question either demands con- 
firmation or denial of its whole content, i.e. requires to be answered with ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no’; or else it may indicate by means of an interrogative word or phrase 
(e.g. ‘who?’, ‘by what means ?’) the specific detail concerning which information 
is desired. We shall call these two kinds of question guestions for corroboration 
and guestions for spectfication respectively. 

Again, questions may be azvect or zndirect. Indirect questions are those 
which depend upon some phrase like ‘I ask’ or ‘tell me’. 

Sentences which are questions only in form, but not in meaning, are called 
rhetorical questions; see above § 489. 
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1 Adm. 4, 2. 


2 Peas. BY, 257. 
Sim. 24. 95. 168; also 
284, qu. § 148, 3; Sz. 
B115.133; Zed. 108. 
109; S%.S. 184. 


3 Peas, BI, 149-50. 
Sim. 17. 4. K. 2,1. 8. 


4See ERM. Gramm. 
§§ 504-IT. 


§ 491 


1 £6, 69, 3. 


2 Peas. Bi, 46-8. 
See also 26. 199-200; 
after mk, Lac. Stéle 
Jur. 19. 

8 Hark. 453+ 


st PEL EN IC 


5 Peas. Br, 95-6. 


6 Erm. WNeudg. 
Gramm.? §§ 730-7- 

1 Urk. iv. 650 (last 
word restored). 


8 Pahert 3. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 491. A. Questions for corroboration.—1. It may be conjectured that 
the earliest interrogation was marked only by the speaker’s tone of voice. Middle 
Egyptian examples of this are rare: 

mon | SN. mw tm is water there ?? 

Tole USD IL ed pen dsftw 
n Dhwty-nht pn hr nhy n hsmn hne nhy n hmst is it a case for one’s punishing 
this Djehutnakht on account of a little natron and a little salt ?? 

eel e rr mmll Rt it irt-mk n-s what else hast thou done to it? Lit. 
another thing that thou hast done to it ?* 

In the first two examples the Egyptian seems to say ‘water is there’, ‘it is 
acase’. English indicates the questions by an inversion of words unknown to the 
ancient language. 
(§ 490), and is quoted here only to illustrate the absence of any mark of 
interrogation ; for the elliptical form see below § 506, 1. 


Our third example is virtually a question for specification 


2. Elsewhere [I zs (§ 247) appears to mark the interrogative tone; but since 
this particle means little more than ‘indeed’, ‘verily’, the nature of the sentence 
remains outwardly ambiguous, nor are our examples quite certainly questions. 

Sly, 2 nté és s art thou not a man ?* 

+S eileSeleo-nleQyey a iw is pw iwsw gsiw is it not wrong, 
a balance which tilts ?° 

These might conceivably be ironic statements (‘thou art not a man, I 
suppose’, ‘it is not wrong, I suppose’); but in Late Egyptian initial zs becomes 
an interrogative particle, and examples can be quoted even from Dyn. XVIII. 

\l ira» Pa Wop is bn $m ssmt m-s: ssmt will not horse go after horse ?? 

Ties AIT em 


tt 090 


is hity-n n hmt(?) is our heart of copper ?® 


3. The chief interrogative particle is, however, { zz (§ 227), which stands at 
the beginning of the question. Particularly common is the combination |! | 
in iw; this may be considered as a special interrogative phrase, for it occurs 
even in constructions which, if they contained statements instead of questions, 
could not employ iw. Special sections must be devoted to zz iw and to é alone. 
Both after éz and after zz ¢w the interrogative meaning may be reinforced by the 
enclitic particles — rf, |= érf (§ 252, 3, 6), and 2 f{ ¢& (§ 256). 

Note that when the answer ‘yes’ is suggested, the negative word ~ x or 
~- nn is employed, as in English and in the Latin nonne? When this is absent 
either the enquiry is made without prejudice, or else the answer ‘no’ is expected. 
Observe, further, that the fact of a sentence being a question exerts no influence 
upon its syntax; the ordinary forms of verbal, non-verbal and pseudo-verbal 
construction are all employed after éz and in iw. 
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THE INTERROGATIVES 7V 7W AND 7N 


§ 492. || in iw.—t. In sentences with adverbial predicate. 
Ex, Jum] © Kf Ash ix iw-k m cwry art thou one robbed ?? 
the of predication. 


Note 


2. In existential sentences. 

Ex. 1 eSoll Ph BOWR in iw wn ky nt ch: rf is there (any) other 
strong man who could fight against him ? ? 

3. In sentences with nominal predicate and independent pronoun as subject. 

Ex. Ym] Sr") 79 én iw ntt hmt art thou a slave-woman ?? 

Before the independent pronouns zw is unusual ; see, however, § 468, 3. 

4. In sentences containing pw with a nominal predicate. 

Ex, | hese KA iz iw mitt pw p; dd is the saying true, lit. truth ?+ 


Tw is not found in the corresponding type of statement. 


(5. In verbal sentences with $dm-f or §dm-n-f. 
Exx. ' lee Leth 3, ix tw stztw nk skw are troops brought to thee ? 5 


Jelly SS 4 PAY in tw £2 mr-f ch: does a bull love combat ? ® 


Jel Ac=— AA © in iw ii-n-t r sn hrd pn hast thou come to kiss this 
child ?? 

In the instances with sdm:-f above it is possible to regard the compound 
tense iw sSdm-f or iw:f Sdm-f as the underlying verb-form, since the meaning is 
general, see §§ 462. 463. An example may be quoted, however, where we should 
hardly expect the zw §dm-f form, a particular occasion being referred to. 

mmm) BSG? eH BL 2 in iw wrs-n hr fot it ne bty shall we spend 
the whole day carrying barley and emmer ? ® 

6. In the pseudo-verbal construction. 

Exx. 1 )eY¥ R57) Zh tx iw p2 pr sspd is the house supplied ? ® 

AS EM tn tw-k hr-tt art thou content ??° 

a Je Bl ye] 9 2% = in iw mbst hr rdit kr gs does the balance behave 
partially, lit. place on (one) side? ™ 

JIS s NS rel AU9 A in iw wun tz het w-n-imy hr ch: shall our own 
vanguard be (engaged) in fighting ?1* In the corresponding statement zw would 
not stand before wa. 

7. ‘In iw has only once been found before the negative word —~ x.* 


§ 493. | in as interrogative particle without iw.—'/~ alone is less 
common than zz iw, and naturally does not occur where the corresponding 
statement would contain iw, as in the sentence with suffix subject and adverbial 
predicate (§ 117, 2). Where, however, a choice between éz and i iw is possible, 
the former appears to express some surprise on the part of the questioner, such 
as English might convey by ‘can it be that.......! ‘ 
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§ 492 


1 Peas. B 1, 302. 
Sim. 7. R 55; B1, 
95; Adm. 14, 13; 
Ork. iv. 1163, 8. 


2 Sin. B 133-4. 
Sim, 20. 35. 120-1. 


SM, eT 2.) Be 
Sim. with 2 ‘not’, 
AZ. §5, 85, 2-3. 


4 Weste. 8, 12-13. 
Sim. Zed. 20. 


5 Peas. B2, 68 (re- 
stored from B 1, 303). 

6 Siz. B123. Sim. 
Peas. Bi, 149, qu. 
§ 489. 


1 M.u. K. 2, 1. 
Sim. £6. 2, 3; AZZ. 
257i CLES INe 324, 
1o-Il. 


8 Paheré 3. 


® Westc, 11, 19-20. 
Sim. Siz. B 126; 
Peas. B1, 198; Urk. 
iv. 651, 11. 

10 P. Kah. 13, 24. 


Wt Peas. Br, 148-9; 
sim. Meir i. 5. With 
vr, Peas. Bi, 283-4, 
qu. in part § 148, 3. 

12 Urk. iv. 650. 


'8 See above n. 3. 


§ 493, 


2 Peas. BT, 19: 
Sim. 26. 103. 


2 Peas. Bi, 224-5. 
Sim. 2. R 53; By, 
18. 135. 322; Weste. 
9, 13. 

8 Urk.v.178. Sim. 
Harh. 336; Peas. Bt, 
115. 

* Peas. R59. Sim. 
Westc. 5, 19. 


5 P. Kah. 33, 12. 


6 P. Kah. 32, 6. 
7 Sin. B162-3. 


74 For mz perhaps cf. 
p- 361, bottom, n. 3. 


8 Sin. BII5-5. 


88 By GUNN. Full 
discussion, Spl. 15. 


® Rhind22. GUNN 
and ALLEN regard mz 
here as the part. (y) 
after an imperative, 
but that seems un- 
suited to this kind of 
text. 

10 Adm, 2, 9. 


1 Lac. TR. 23, 31- 


ACE 7 Kel 3a, 2: 


18 BUDGE, p. 266, 
6. Sim, Zed. 116, 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1. In questions with xominal predicate and pw. 

Ex. 1 hod 8 YA—(TANS— BS in pz pw bn n mdt ddw rmt is this 
the proverb (lit. utterance of speech) which people tell ?* 

2. Before the sdm-f or Sdm:n-f form. 

Exx. 2S; e WA al So Be fw Sp 2m spr wk in vf wrsi rf 
the fourth time of (it. in) making petition to thee, shall I indeed spend all day at it?? 

AL es HY KTP te ek ni sn rbf tnw 
dirw:f hast thou ferried across to me a man who does not know the number of 
his fingers ?® 


tS SA in un rf di-k swri wilt thou not let me pass ? 4 


§ 494, |" in ntt ‘is it the case that.....?’—A rare construction ; 
apparently some verb like ‘dost thou suppose’ is suppressed before z/é. 
1. Before the passive sdm-f. 
Ex. 1 DeAR Aw vak | mola 7yh in nit itw ts met in Shtp-ib Re can it 
be that the boat was taken by Sehetepibré¢ ? © 
2. With the pseudo-verbal construction. 
Exx. ) "SS BIASRM—TIS i att bik im ch r hwt-ntr is it the case that 
this thy humble servant entered into the temple ? ° | 
oS in min rf ntt-f htp(w) is it the case to-day that he is 
forgiving ?? Note the suffix after z¢¢ in accordance with § 223, end. 
3. In one passage, before the Sdm-n-f form, “@ ut-pw (§ 190, 2) takes the 
place of m¢z.™ 
he CS AI in nt-pw wn-ni sif is it the case that I have (ever) 
opened his door ?® 
Oss. The third and fourth exx. here seem to guarantee the literal renderings 
proposed for the first two. It has, however, been pointed out ** that the contexts 
would yield good sense only if iz z¢¢ there could be understood to mean ‘except that’. 


§ 495. B. Questions for specification (§ 490) always contain an inter- 
rogative noun or adverb, which occupies just the same place in the sentence as it 
would occupy in a non-interrogative statement. 

Exx. la\| Reap! sku m srwy r-30 m I what makes {5 up to 1 ?® 
what completes 2+3, as 1? MW ‘what?’ is sudzect. 

<>( |, tvy-t m what shall Ido?! JZ is object. 

Qa“ S+]) O12 it-ak ixf r wum ikst to eat what art thou come ?™ 
Tsst is object of the infinitive in an adverbial phrase. 

Bo") K22 wn-k tn where hast thou been??* 7m is an adveré, 


12.4 Bh SRB J men Go] somcd-t tw ivf n m m ntr to what god shall I announce 
thee??8 NV m is dative. 


Lit. 
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QUESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATION § 495 


amma Ke om, Gorn 10 m srwy r-Io n m of what is 10 the 22 part ?? 
Lit. 10 has become 3+ 5 of what? V(¥y) m is genitive. 

nett RS BOSAL! ir-tw nn mi mn bk thn ib-f how comes this to be 
done (lit. like what is this done) to a servant whom his heart led astray?? Mit m 
is an adverbial phrase. 


These examples show that Egyptian did not feel the same compelling need 
as is felt in English to place interrogative words at the beginning of the question. 
In some examples, a disinclination to separate the interrogative word from an 
interrogative enclitic particle seems to have dictated a departure from the normal 
word-order. 


Exx. |,° ? {Qj—RS | tw tr r m irf st for what (purpose) does he do 
it?? One might have expected iw:f tr ir-f st r m. 


le? {A—-) aa FASFh iw tr tn... -k 32 where are thy many cattle ? * 


eet le.) KILS rai-n-k wnm-k irf tn sw where hast thou caused 
thyself to eat it?® An extreme case in which it has doubtless been felt impossible 
to postpone i7f beyond the third place. 


In other instances where the interrogative word comes early in the sentence, 
it does so in accordance with rules governing other kinds of words as well. 

Exx. §x © {4h m tr tw who pray art thou?® For the inversion see § 127, 3. 
However, substantially the same meaning may be expressed by =-K, = { twit 
m tr’ or by S| nth sy (§ 499, 3); for ¢wt and ntk as subject see § 125. 


A SNe in m dd sw what says it? The answer is § )ylLe iz 20 dd sw 
20 says it.® See § 227, 3 for this and the related constructions. 

MAIS Ss SPRAINS mi mirf s nb kr sm(:) sn-f how (is it that) 
every man slays his fellow?* For adverbial phrases in anticipatory emphasis 
see § 148, 5. 

The above examples show that the enclitic particles z7f, 7f (§ 252, 3, 4) 
and ¢r (§ 256) are used as freely in questions for specification as in questions for 
corroboration. 

Negative questions for specification are by no means common. In those 
which we have found, the form is that of the sentence with adverbial predicate, 
the interrogative phrase serving as predicate and the subject being a virtual 
noun clause introduced by the sdm:f form of tm. Examples have been given in 
§ 346, 1, but one is quoted here to illustrate the type: 

va QS 2 [OV? 5, tk tr sdm hr m wherefore, pray, dost thou not hearken ??° 

The literal rendering would doubtless be: that-thou-dost-not hearken is on 
account of what? English similarly says: why is it that thou dost not hearken ? 
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1 Rhind 30. 


3 Sin. B 202. 


3 Pt. 274. 
4 Rhind 67. 


5 Lac. ZR. 23, 39. 


6 B. of D. 58, 1 
(Anz). Sim. Lzsht 
20, 33. 

™ Lac. TR, 23, 99- 
arr BUDGE, p. 169, 
7-8. 


8 P. Kah. 8, 24. 28, 


9 Adm. 14, 14. 
Sim. AZ. 55, 85, 2. 


10 Peas. B 1, 180, 
Sim. Westc. 5, 20; 
6, 5, both qu. § 346, 1. 


§ 496 


1 In hieroglyphic, 
Urk. iv. 365, 11. 


2 NAV.125, Schluss- 
rede 43=BUDGE, p. 
266, 6, qu. § 495. 


STM at. Ry Ty Oxy 
written with one m 
only, Peas. B1, 199. 

4 ‘Sin. B43 3 202, 
qu. § 495; Adm. 14, 
14, qu. § 495. 

5 Pt, 274, qu. § 495; 
Adn. 3, 12; BUDGE, 
p. 267. 

6 Peas. B 1, 180, 


365, 11, qu. § 504, I. 


68 Yn m ‘what?’ 
see the ex. qu. p. 405, 
n. 8. 


7 BUDGE, p. 241, 
14 (Nu, collated). 


7 For this spelling 
cf. sw? § 270, OBS. 


8 BuDGE, p. 263, 
1. Sim. Peas. Bt, 
280; Rhind 39. 49- 
61. With fem. adj. 
as neuter, Siz. B159. 


®° Urk. vy. 10, Sim. 
BUDGE, p. 262, 16. 


10 Adm. 4, 6-7. 
Rather _ differently, 
Rhind 62. 


11 Rhind 43. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 27, 12, qu. 


§ 511, 4. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND ADVERBS 


§ 496. 7) &,, 48 m is the commonest word for ‘who ?’, ‘what?’ It is 
used as a noun, not as an adjective. In the rare event of its employment as 
equivalent of the English interrogative adjective ‘what?’ it is followed by the 
genitival z(y) or by the of predication, €x. mm Rymm (var. x)! 2 m nm (var. m) 
ntr ‘to what god ?’ lit. ‘to whom of (ov as) god?’? Various examples of ™ in 
reference both to persons and to things have been quoted in the last section; 
besides its use as genitive, dative, or accusative, it was there seen also as logical 
predicate in the non-verbal sentence (‘who art thou ?’). Note particularly the 
adverbial phrases {\\ 3,  m ‘wherewith?’ ;* QR, mz m ‘how?’, lit. ‘like what?’ ;* 
=, r m ‘to what purpose?’;> ?, Zr m ‘why ?’, lit. ‘on account of what ?’® 
As subject of a verbal notion, # but seldom follows a form of the suffix conjuga- 
tion (ex. skm m at beginning of § 495); usually it stands at the beginning of the 
question preceded by the emphasizing (not interrogative) |! zz; a participle or 
the sdm:f form follows iz m, the constructions thus obtained being || \i.=> in m 
iy ‘who made?’ for the past, | S.= ix m irr ‘who makes?’ for the present, 
and $ SS in m ir ‘who will make?’ for the future; see above §§ 227, 2. 3; 
373; 450, 5,¢ As already stated in § 227, 3 the writings (- x-m, very rarely 
(0, are apt to take the place of | \\ im m,a first step towards the formation of 
the Coptic word zm, which even in Late Egyptian is employed for ‘who ?’, 
‘whom ?’ in all kinds of construction.** The extended use of iz m is perhaps 
already found in mm $<“? {4h==% nx-m tr tw ‘who art thou ?’7in an XVIII Dyn. 
MS. of the Book of the Dead, where older texts have m or ptr. For n-m 
tr-k i ‘who art thou that hast come ?’ see § 256, end. 


§ 497. °°{ ptr ‘who ?’, ‘what ?’, also written 2{ 4h pt, {4h pty, as well as 
more fully o®B 2 { pw-tr, c= \{sh pw-ti™ (references § 256). This interrogative 
pronoun is a combination of the enclitic particle ¢y with the very rare inter- 
rogative pw (§ 498), the latter being of course derived from the demonstrative 
pw ‘this’. Ptr stands at the beginning of questions with the function of logical 
predicate, the subject following it in direct juxtaposition (§ 127, 3). 

1. With noun or dependent pronoun as subject. 

Exx. °°{4)~ — ptr rn-& what is thy name? ® 


Df gh 18 ptr rf sw who is he ?® 


2. With a relative clause or its equivalent as subject. 
Exx. e_ {fr ec, pw-ti nty (read nti) tw r irt what shall one do??? 
Lit. what is that which one shall do? 


LMAO DD ANS Dey 233t 7-f m ssr what amount of corn goes into it?” 
f733t, imperf. act. part. ; lit. what is that which goes into it in corn ? 
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INTERROGATIVE WORDS MEANING ‘WHO?’, ‘WHAT?’ 


of {SVE ¥a fer ddt ni nb-i what does my lord say to me?! Ddz, imperf. 
rel. form; lit. what is that which my lord says to me? 

In this latter use J¢v corresponds to English ‘who?’ or ‘whom?’ with 
a finite verb, but Egyptian must use a relative clause, a participle, or a relative 
form, on the principle explained in § 391. 

3. With a dependent or demonstrative pronoun as actual subject and a noun 
or noun equivalent added to this in apposition; see above § 132. 

Exx. S{Sliftle=Aa—R bb ¥e ZY st, Dadi, tm rdi mini tw what is it, 
Djedi, that thou hast not let me see thee (before) ?? Lit. what is it, Djedi, the 
not causing I see thee; ¢m is infinitive. 


§ 498, o pw, familiar as a demonstrative (§110), is found rarely as an 
interrogative ‘who?’, ‘what?’ With this meaning it is, however, common as 
a constituent of °{ Atv discussed in the last section. 

Ex. oS1 $7, °.° pw sw ck hr 6: pn who is he who enters to this soul ?® 

In one or two cases where pw occurs at the beginning of a sentence it may 
possibly have exclamatory force. 

Ex. 0}, od pw sp nfr what a happy occasion!* Rendering not quite certain. 


§ 499. 7 |), w”_S. sy, also written 7 and even rarely |, is a not very 
frequent word for ‘who?’, ‘what ?’; besides this use, sy provides the Egyptian 
equivalent of the English interrogative adjective ‘which ?’, ‘what ?’ 

1. With the aayectival meaning ‘which ?’, ‘what?’ sy precedes its noun, 
which is probably in apposition to it; sy is invariable in gender. 

Exx. f\IN[ lo a 8o0 ms-s ivf s(y) nw at what moment will she give birth ?® 
BPYola oD flex smh irf hr s(y) wet on what road art thou going ?® 
Note too the phrase 77S |s"~ Zr sy isst ‘wherefore ?’ below § 500, 4. 

2. ‘Who ?’, ‘what?’ in the sentence with pw. 

Exx. [\Qodaa\|2> 5 ty 2 pw tty iptf what are those two limbs?7 Another 
has DW l\o® s(y) sy ty pw. For ty=d¢r see § 256. 

D Qo SPAY Q— sy pw ntr msy m min who is the god born to-day ? ® 

3. ‘Who?’ with the zxdependent pronoun as subject. 

Ex. S74 xtk sy who art thou ??® 


MS. 


§ 500. | 5 oh z5s¢ ‘what?’ resembles m in its use, but is less common. 

1. In the sentence with pw. 

Exx. | 3 dhol 7, tksy (read iss¢) pw iry¢ what is to be done??? Lit. 
what is that (to be) done ? 

Since there is no clear evidence that z‘s¢ ever means ‘who?’ the sentence 
Ysflogpen dL, thse pw nty im,” lit. ‘what is he who is there?’, in the tale of the 
Eloquent Peasant probably means ‘what is (the matter with) him who is yonder? 
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§ 497, 2 


1 Sex. B 261. Sim. 
26. 183; eas. B 1, 
94; P. Kak. 5, 6; 
Adm. 3,7.13; BUDGE, 
p- 263, 11. 13. 


2 Westc. 8, 10-11. 
Sim. with 3, 2d, 11, 
10-II, qu. § 328, 2. 


8 AZ. 54, 6*. Sim. 
1b, 60, 70. 73. 


* AZ.60,70. Sim. 
Sin. B61. 


5 Westc. 9,15. 


6 Lac. ZR. 65, 5. 
13. Sim. NAV. 1458, 
wa Ge 


1 Ork.v.172. Sim. 
26. 168, 123 177, 13. 


® Lac. ZR. 19, 3. 
Sim. Urk. v. 51, 3; 
BUDGE, p. 267, 8. 


® BUDGE, p. 129, 
143 241, 15. 


10 4dm. 5,10; sim. 
BUDGE, p. 457, 10; 
458, 8. 75st pw alone 
Sin. B35; Weste. 6, 
25. 


Peas. Bi, 129. 


§ 500, 2 


1 Urk, v. 162, 15. 
Sim. 26. 182, 6; Lac. 
TR. 235 31, Qu. § 495- 


SAC. 2 Ala ashe 
Sim. 2. 23, 18. 25 
(Ar Sst); 17, a1 (mie 
Beet Stine 


8 Urk.iv. 27. Sim. 
id. 324, 8, imitated 
from Szz. R58. 

9 Urk. iv. 503. Sim. 
shnt hity m iSst iry 
“one advanced of mind 
in whatever isdone(?)’, 
Cairo 583, 3. 


5 Cf, kt ikt, almost 
‘what else?’, Hark. 


453, qu. § 491, 1. - 


® As object (very 
doubtful), Herdsm. 8. 


1 Urk.iv. 27. Sim. 
L. to D., Cairo letter, 
4. 

8 Urk. iv. 649, 
restored. Sim. as 
indirect question 7. 
Carn. 3, qu. § 504, I. 


® Rhind 45. 

10 Rhind 73. 

 Urk.v.156. Sim. 
WAC. tire 2350303 


qu. § 495; BUDGE, p. 
495, 9» 
12 BUDGE, p. 


2, qu. § 495; Westc. 


1S West. 12, 14. 


14 Semnah Disp. 2, 
14. Sim. BUDGE, p. 
203, 4; 241, 15. 


AZ. 57a Or 
parallel to pw sw Ck, 
qu. § 498. 
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2. As object. 
Ex, Soom fl 8 og) iv: m-sn isst what art thou doing to them ?? 


3. After a preposition. 

Ex. #S SIT AI SIS 1G-& ivf m isst on what wilt thou live ?* 

4. Note the phrase 77 Ss Zr sy isst ‘wherefore ?’ 

Ex. [IKMdl 9a Ss, sGe-tw nn hr sy ikst wherefore is this called to 
mind ? 3 

5. We can only guess at the meaning of a rare expression |s _ =| asst iry. 

Ex. Laxb a" 8, aN swt pw wna, isst iry, dif r fit. Perhaps: 
he was one who, whatever was done, advanced (the matter).4 


§501. | & 7% ‘what?’ is rare in Middle Egyptian, but becomes common in 
later stages of the language. It is doubtless related to the interjectional $ fy 
(§ 258 a, below, p. 427), to the particle | © 7% (§ 228), and to Se £4, |€e zh ‘thing’. 

Its only certain use in the period here dealt with is the use after prepositions.® 

Exx. [R&S a 2) & sdad-tw mat tn hr ig why (lit. on account of what) is 
this matter recounted ?7 

LSQlN SHR APR _ = 2 sw mi if Smt hr min pn what is it like to go on 
this road?* Lit. it is like what, the going, etc. ? 


§ 502. S& wr ‘how much ?’ 
Middle Egyptian. 

“te3s = x(y)-sw wr r wr how much by how much does it measure ? ® 
Lit. it is of how much, by how much ? 

SOSA]! wr pw r dbss how many will be equivalent to it ??° 
construction compare § 332, last example. 


Only two examples have been quoted in 


For the 


§ 508. ©") \¥¢ ¢u ‘where ?’, ‘whence ?’, also written © )\€s ¢w and probably 
less correctly -—@) Ye tny, ° B)YE tnw. 


1. With the meaning ‘where ?’ 
Exx. STIL Slr =<) Xe wat sw ivf tn where shall I place it ?™ 


(Son BYE tw-k tnw where art thou ? 
2. In =<) Yess v tn ‘whither ?’ 


Exit 


3. With the meaning ‘whence ?’ 
Ex, Juma ° \\ls% i-m-tn tn whence have you come ? 


=...) ss ir-t r tnwhither art thou making?!* A woman is addressed. 


4. Zn ‘whence?’ treated as though it were a nominal predicate ; see § 132. 
Ex. —~)¥}"24 tn sw pr whence is he who has gone forth ? ® 
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INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


§ 504. 1. We have seen (§ 224) that indirect speech is of rare occurrence in 
Egyptian. So too zudtrect questions may show no difference from direct questions. 

Exx. — 6 4 Oo = S119 N 2 rh (sp sn) ir-ntw un kr m 1 know not, 
I know not wherefore this has been done. 

= Byte] & KA ROS} stz-2 sw rv ih pyt ng I should like to know 
(lit. let me know) to what purpose it is, (namely) my strength.? See § 501 for 
a corresponding direct question with sz (§ 124) as subject. 

2. Without any interrogative word; cf. the direct questions of § 491, I. 

Exx. Spl ag lds &4y ms: msy st, nn msy-s another (way of) 
seeing (whether) a woman will give birth (or) will not give birth.# 

Edo eS Ay Gr mst(w) ntt st hr btm n sr ir(y) then one shall see 
whether (lit. that) it has upon it (§ 165, 9) the seal of (its) proper official. 

3. The meaning of an English indirect question may be rendered in Egyptian 
by a participle or relative form. See above § 399. 


MULTIPLE SENTENCES 


§ 505. Multiple sentences and clauses are those in which some essential 
member is duplicated, or in which—what amounts to the same thing—some 
member exerts an identical syntactic function towards more than one part of the 
same sentence or clause. The sentences quoted in § 488 are multiple because 
they have two or more verbal predicates, or because one and the same noun 
serves as subject to several verbs.*° It will suffice to quote a few different types. 

1. Examples where verb-forms other than those of the suffix conjugation 
are duplicated : 

His Majesty took counsel saying: > 2 g=$2 7 B—[Edswas Va 
AS) lw r-ntt brw pf hs n Kdsw iw ck r Mkti that vile enemy of Kadesh has 
come and entered into Megiddo.? Zw and ¢é are old perfectives. 

cI AM ALcle prt hit Eft wa-f going forth and coming in (take place) 
according to his command. /ré and 4:2 are infinitives, subjects of the adverbial 
predicate Zft wa-f. 

SU bkor RO ea TLS Gums nb swr(w)-wi wam(w)-ni hnt-f every 
friend with whom I drank and ate.5 Two Sdmw-n/f relative forms. 

2. With co-ordinated nouns, each having its own adverbial qualification : 

Exx. (PS¥MER—U SERIAL SOMBRE TRS 
FI AK hen rdi p: smn r gb: imnty n wily, didi f r gb: irbty n wipy the 
goose was placed at the western side of the hall, and its head at the eastern side 
of the hall.¢ 
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§ 504, 1 


1 Ork. iv. 365. Sim. 
Sin, B 126-7. 


2 7. Carn. 3. 


2 P. med. Berl. vs. 
7 eh 


2 Urk. iv. 111,11. 
Sim, 26. 1109, 6: 


2¢ See too the king’s 
oath discussed p. 165, 
top. 


8 Urk, iv. 649 (ntt 
and ks restored), Hr 
+infinitive, Zed. 11- 
13. 

4 Sin. R 73-4. 


5 Cairo 2¢057, . 


6 Westc. 8, 18-20; 
sim. Peas. B1, 201- 
2; 242-4. Expanded 
objects, S%. S. 30-2, 
qu. § 402; Hamm. 1, 
5-6; Sin. B294-5, 


§ 505, 2 


1 Sh. S. 25-7. 


2 Sh. S. 14-16. 

3 Peas. B 1, 50-1. 
Sim. Sz. B 198; Cof- 
fins, L1, 81, compared 
with BUDGE, p. 185, 
13. 


4 Sh. S. 52-3. After 
iw, Brit. Mus. 614, 4, 
qu. Exc. XIV, (2). 


5 Louvre C1. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 122, 13. 


6 Sin. R 8-9; Peas. 
R 46-7. In pseudo- 
verbal constr., Szz. 
B 307-8 (tw); Ure. 
iv. 62, 6-7 (wun). 

7 Brit. Mus. 614, 
2.0 Sim, Leas, Bur; 
62-3. 


§ See GUNN, Stud. 
ch. 18, 


® 2b. 42, 2. Sim. 
P. Pet. 1116 A, 121. 


10 BUDGE, p. 497, 9. 
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I went down to the sea (oa sck SA DIT Nebel mz apt nt mh 
120 m 3w:s, mh 4o m sgw:s in a ship of 120 cubits in its length and 4o cubits in 


its breadth. 


3. Examples with a particle or auxiliary verb governing two or more parallel 
verb-forms : . 

(PE SJAhoPSat-HolFaom Lob ig wsb-k wsd-t(w)k, mdwk n nsw 
so thou shalt answer when thou art addressed, and speak to the king.? 

Pa) f- —T—|SPA EBS MME me ewsbif ne nm sre, 
wsb-f n shty pn he did not reply to these nobles, (nor) did he reply to this peasant.° 

§— MS) Aho } $B a HS = chen 5s3-n-(i) wi, rdi-ni r tz 1 sated myself and 
left (lit. placed) on the ground. The auxiliary ¢Z¢-~ governs both Sdm:-n-f forms. 


4. Non-verbal sentences; see also the second example under 1, above. 

Exx, “~-2J= ~~ B El xx cbc, nn grg im there was no boasting and no 
falsehood therein. 7m is a predicate common to two subjects. 

jeMASeoV\ IES," Nw Aeds tw 4nw m ser, ibw m gmw the Residence was 
in silence, and hearts were in mourning. ‘/w is a common member. 

SRY [Heel S ink mry nb-f, hsyf m hrt-hrw nt re nb 1 was one 
beloved of his lord, praised of him in the course of every day. Zn& is a common 
subject.” 


5. Under this head fall cases where 
member of a sentence.® 
Exx, (ese ff 


—>\\ 


ohe 6 
enn, 


not’ serves to negate a particular 


STP LIS tw mnof werty fy dbbev, nn mnty fy 
he is suffering in his lower legs and the...... (?), not (in) his thighs.® 
ABSRASUPLIAMA KSB nm rai mis by hr, nn lm tim raty 
without letting other eyes (lit. face) look on, not (even) a slave who has come 
from abroad.?° 
In both these instances the negated portion is incomplete without the pre- 
ceding words. One may compare the use of ~ zs ‘but not’ before an adverb, 


limiting the scope of a preceding statement (§ 209). 


ELLIPSES 


§ 506. The term ellipse is here taken to mean the omission of any element 
or elements which might seem desirable, from the grammarian’s point of view, 
for the full and explicit expression of a sentence. In actual parlance any set 
of words which is capable of conveying a meaning relevant to the hearer, any 
set of words in which he can discern a reasonable intention on the part of the 
speaker, is a sentence. As thus defined, a sentence may often consist of a single 
word, such as ‘yes’ or ‘no’ (§ 258); but traditional grammar demands the 
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ELLIPSES 


presence of at least subject and predicate. The term ‘ellipse’ is, for this and 
for other reasons, a questionable one ; but it will serve as a convenient heading 
under which to group those forms of speech which seem deficient from the 
standpoint of the grammarian’s over-rigid categories. 

1. Questions and answers to questions are often elliptical in the sense just 
defined ; so also are other elements of dialogue. 


Ex, fo) A tA a a AT ool RA 
Quis™ wamir-k,insn ri, Nwamiwtn. Hr isst,insn ri. Hr-ntt mdw 
pw mci dsr pi tz ‘Eat’, say they to me. ‘I donot eat for you.’ ‘Wherefore?’ 


say they to me. ‘Because that staff is in my hand which separates heaven and 
earth. 1 Abbreviated for: ‘Wherefore dost thou not eat?’, ‘I do not eat 
because’, etc. 

In this passage ‘say I’ is twice to be understood ; see § 224,end. We have, 
moreover, become acquainted in § 321 with ¢ 47 used elliptically for 47 dd ‘ says’, 
‘ said’. 

2. Exclamatory wishes, tnterjectional comments and the like often have 
elliptical form. 

Exx. Io 4h SF FMD GS SG SI ir te imt-pr irtni n ty f 
mwt hy ht, ss r-s as for the testament which I made for his mother previously, 
let it be cancelled.? Lit. back to it! 

Alt. &. a m Ast nt Skry in the favour of Sokar!® 
epistolary greeting. 

[mn 5% smn coon BO ELK tn win rn-f Ttt s: Mn-htp by (accursed be his name) 
Teti, son of Minhotpe.* Ws m may conceivably be for w? dwt x ‘evil befall for’. 


Further examples in §§ 153. 313. 


A typical 


3. Egyptian. writers are fond of what may be called the /ade/ mode of 
statement—the curt substitution of a noun or noun-equivalent in place of an 
assertion. Examples above in §§ 89 (nouns), 306 (infinitives), 390 (participles or 
relative forms). 

Questions too may assume the form of label words or phrases. 

Ex. ¥QIO NS SISK REG! pe inf dd iwk ri-ti tnw nin 
tpwt (what about) the report (lit. saying) that oe knowest the number of the 
secret chambers ?° 

4. Comparison, from our point of view, is much abbreviated in Egyptian. 

Exx. @$—g.e | QUESTS sud f Ge Gsswt mi Smt rnpt idw the 
fear of him is Bcaushout the lands like (that of) Sakhmet in a year of pestilence.® 

Pr SK aS She D> sxrnf nhtw hmi r nsw nb bpr dr bh he 
magnified the victories of My Majesty more than (those of) any king who had 
come into existence before.’ 
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§ 506 


1Lac. TR. 23, 19- 
23. Sim. Westc. 8, 
16; 9, 4. 5. 14. 


a) PKaks 10,20. 
Sim. 2d. 31, 5, qu. 
§ 89, 2; MOLL. AZ. 
i. 19 top, 2 after 2. 

3 P. Kah. 27, 4. 
Sim. 26. 29, 4-5. 34. 


4 Kopt. 8,5. Sim. 
in. BY. 


5 Weste. 9, 1-2. 
Sim. Hark. 453, qu. 
§ 491, I. 

6 Sin. B 44-5. Sim. 
AZ. 58, 18*, 30 a; 
after the m of predica- 
tion, Urk. v. 67, 1, 
qu. § 200, 2. 

1 OU rk. iv. 767. Sim. 
ib. 59, 3; 618, 15; 
862,16; Pt. 319, qu. 
§ 96, 1. 


§ 506, 5 


1 Sebekkhu 17. Sim. 
Yd Np AGG) OR 
Hlarh. 394; Weste. 
12, 4. 

2 Ork. iv. 834. 


SUOZRAV a 1Q75)0 755 
818, 3; 882, 13, qu. 
§ 212. 


4 See AZ. 44, 112. 


BITAC TT ee 25 ths 
Sim. Harh. 344. Cases 
like Lac. ZR. 2, 37, 
qu. Pp. 375, 0. 2, are 
due to replacement of 
a proper name by a 
suffix. 

® Lac. TR. 2, 39- 
41. 


1 Urk. iv. 521. 


8 Lac. ZR. 39, I- 
Pra BUDGE, p. 287, 
16. 


® Sin. R 68, qu. § 
90; Lac. TR. 23, 29, 
qu. § 436. 

10 See the text qu. 
p. 171. Sim. Cairo 
20008, 20011. 
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5. Omission of pronouns. The omission of pronominal sadjects was dealt 
with in §§ 486-7. In such instances as the first one in § 487 a natural result of 
the abbreviation is that the pronominal odject should likewise be swept away ; 
but we find elsewhere omissions of the object which we should not have expected. 

Exx., 62" [fa S! chen rdi-n-f r shd ’msw then he made (me) into an 
instructor of the henchmen.? _ 

\Laww—(SeSoOKR FS ist gm-n hmi snw m dbt after My Majesty had 
found (it) surrounded with brick.? 

In contexts similar to the last the omission of the pronoun seems to be even 
idiomatic.? 

Ozs. For the omission of the subject (nominal or pronominal) in non-verbal 
sentences see §§ 123; 128, end; 145. 


FINAL REMARKS ON WORD-ORDER 


§ 507. The very strict word-order of Egyptian was described in §§ 27. 29. 
66, to which the sections on anticipatory emphasis (§§ 146-9) served as a supple- 
ment. The rules there laid down apply not merely to main and subordinate 
clauses, but also to such parts of the verb as the infinitive, the participles, 
and the relative forms (see § 375). Exceptions to the rules are of rare occurrence, 
but under certain conditions were permitted or even obligatory. 


1, It is a general rule that a pronoun must not precede the noun to which 
it refers.‘ 

Exx. MANUS 29 BON aL Amd sbt nt sn-fm hr(t)-ntr to joinaman’s 
family to him in the necropolis. According to the ordinary rules the dative 2:f 
should precede the nominal object® 262. 

lj d-=HMQY Qe oA ob ir swt dmd-t(w) n Sp pn 2btf but if 
there be joined to this Sep his family. According to rule x Sp fx should follow 
the subject 242-7 

IRSNEILS DTH... IFBKCHD—D—-RL Ie tw ment 
sche pr-wr m hbny..... in n-sw-bit Mxt-ki-Re n mwt:s Mwt nbt Tirw 1 saw to 
the erecting of a Great-House of ebony..... by king Makeré¢ for her mother 
Mut, lady of Ashru.’? The dative would ordinarily precede tx u-sw-bit Mxtt-ki-Re. 

Apparently a like scruple was not felt when the pronoun in question was 
a reflexive direct object. 

Ex. | eL 56 Ae vdit ts sw Sp hr wnm(y)-f to cause Sep to raise 
himself on his right side.® 

Hardly to be regarded as exceptions are cases where a suffix is followed by 
a noun in apposition ® or where the funerary formula precedes the name.!° 
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FINAL REMARKS ON WORD-ORDER § 507, 2 


2, Occasionally an adverbial phrase precedes the subject or object, if such 
a transposition is felt to be convenient. This is felt, for example, when the 
adverbial phrase belongs very closely to the verb. 

Exx. $252 8O%)— rdi-ni sw hri chiw-f 1 caused to pass by me 
his arrows. 

eae SESE iw mi Gt¢: whm st it is like a big thing to repeat it.? 

(lp Aer = BR def S| st Sez hr 16 n rmt ith wt hr-s \o, it was 
difficult in the heart « of men to drag great things over it. 

ANY —l Soe at m ibi ntr iri mnw-f the god put (it) in my heart that 
I should make monuments for him (lit. his monuments),! 

In the last example the context continues ‘and that I should cause him to 
be powerful even as he has caused me to be powerful’. Thus the object is long 
and complex; this is an additional reason for its postponement. Similar cases 
are by no means rare. 

Ex. The sun is hot; FRA D—2Cf PolS — — ON Ae di-tw n pz Sw 
swnt it m rmw may the sun be given (lit. let one give to the sun) the price of 
the cornin fish This is a witticism; the speaker is thinking of the inundation, 
which will put fish in the place of the crops now being harvested. 

Particularly common is the ancient and stereotyped formula of dedication, 
of which a single example must here suffice. 

=o CCL traf me mnwf n itf Hr-ipty sche nf 
thnwy wrwy, bnbnt m dem he made as his monument to his father Harakhte the 
erecting for him of two great obelisks (with) the pyramidion of gold. _ 

The infinitival object usually broadens out into a longish description, after 
which # mnw-f would come in lamely or incomprehensibly.’ 

For the displacement of certain interrogative adverbs or adverbial phrases, 
in order to avoid separation from the interrogative enclitic particles, see § 495. 


3. A strange example, in which subject and object appear to change places 
for a like reason, is 

(SS ML? ere SeTUs (OBIS oS Bh PB SONI Poe IS 
tw grt ir-n s& ()ht m mw nw Tr-wr sbdw iti it n itt dr rk Hr Weh-cng, n-sw-bit 
si Re Tn¢f there served as (lit. made) scribe of the fields in the waters of Abydus 
of the Thinite nome my father and the father of my father since the time of the 
Horus ‘ Enduring-of-life’, the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son of Ré&, 
Antef.® 

Another possible rendering ‘I made..... and my father and the father of 
my father’ is intrinsically rather improbable ; its improbability is increased by the 
fact that this text elsewhere contains no instance of the omission of the suffix 
of the Ist pers. sing. 
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1 Sin. B136. Sim. 
8. 


2b. 25 


2 Sin. B215-6. 
3 Bersh.i. 14, 2. 


4 Urk.iv. 198. Sim. 
Cairo 20025, 9-Io. 


5 Paheri 3. Sim. 
Ft, 28. 


6 Urk. iv. 590. Sim. 
2b. 357145 584, 95586, 
133 592) 143 607, 3 
Without inf. object, 
526, 5. 

7 A good parallel 
(Old Kingdom) is 
Ork.i. 146, 6-8. Sim. 
Pt. 566-7. 


8 Leyd. V3. 


§ 507, 4 


1 Urk, iv. 1110, 12, 
qu. Exerc, XXX, (iii). 


2 Stut 1, 308. 


8 PETRIE, Cour- 
tiers 22. Sim. Sh. S. 
153, qu. § 188, 1; 
Urk, iv. 1020, 7-9. 


4 Urk. iv. 5. Sim. 


2b, iv. 894, Ie 


5 Brit. Mus. 614, 3. 
Sim. Sz. R 2-3. 


6 Leyd. V 6. 


7 Erm. Hymn. 1, 
1-2. Sim. Or&. iv. 
942, [2-13. 


§ Cairo 20003. Sim. 
26. 20026, ¢ 7-10; 
Urk. iv. 1032, 3-4; 
1083, 15-17. 
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4. In JRL waf sw wf lit. ‘he shall order him to him’, i.e. the vizier 
shall order him to come to himself, the pregnant and special meaning of the 
dative is clearly the cause of the inversion. 


5. In other cases exceptional word-order is explicable oa on grounds of 
general convenience. 

Ex. a OBI EK OS TOLLS ated mm 8 of” a Wee) Some 
hint rdit in wth imy sbd-f sa niw hnet dwiw n hnty:f nty m rwd hry nu isf 
with the giving by the priest in his month of a bowl of f£-bread and a jug of 
beer to his statue which is in the lower stairway of his tomb.? Strictly speaking, 
the object® of the infinitive should have preceded the agent. 


6. Virtual adverb clauses are sometimes inserted parenthetically for reasons 
of convenience. 

Exx. (MFLAZR— AL AFB te, sb (whi grt wrk(w)i r nm, 
brp-wi ke now ik I had fallen into (the condition of) an orphan I had oxen 
at my command.? .. &rp-wi is the form tw fdm-n-f of § 464. 

slopes se ee 1S mda 4 Oe 8s net m bd in hm sf, ibf sw, ment 
nt His Majesty fared downstream, fon Renee 1s RP ses in might and victory.‘ 


CONCORD 


§508. Concord, i.e. the assimilation of one element of a sentence or 
clause to another in some important particular of form, is of three kinds: concord 
of person (§ 509), concord of number (§ 510), and concord of gender (§ 511). 


§ 509. Concord of person.—1. The chief peculiarity of Egyptian here 
is its strong tendency to treat adjectives and participles as nouns, and hence 
as of the third person singular, even when they refer to pronouns of the first or 
second person. See already above § 136. 

Exx. ONS ink mry néb-f 1 was one beloved of his lord. English usually 
says: I was beloved of my lord. 

Cel KISSS ink rh sbz sw r rg 1 am one who knew him who could 
teach him to know.’ Contrast English: I knew who could teach me to know. 


UNG hare 8 se ere Tete fafa OTT bil ae. are on hdt st, feet 
psdt m nfrw-s hail to thee..... thou great white one, at whose beauty the 
Ennead rejoices. Lit. rejoiced the Ennead at Aer beauty.” 

NAb P eg nea e bes iF heed ACI Oe eerlieee BH =ShA Fi ngw...... 
swity-sn hr is pn ...... iw-tn r drp ni O ye who live........ and who shall 
pass by thistomb....... ye shall offer tome® The sSdmty-:/y form is essentially 


of the third person, yet is here used to qualify a vocative. 
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2. Pronouns of the 3rd pers. sing. are usually employed in referring back 
to the phrase 45“y#| \\ 424 im (§ 158). 

Ex, Demme BIR OAT PINS SI afr 20 2 bk im sdm-nf ¢.w.s. nb (¢.w.s.) 
the heart of this thy humble servant is happy now that he has heard of the good 
health of (my) lord (I. p. h.).1 

Occasionally, however, 47% im alternates with the Ist pers. sing. 

Ex. (ef, ) 2 BS =+|| wert tn irt-n bk (read dsk im), n bmt:(i) 
$(y) this flight which thy humble servant made, I did not plan it 

With |: Zm-i ‘My Majesty’ either the 3rd or the 1st pers. may be used.* 

Exx. | SHe—K aT smi ds-f ir m wy-f My Majesty himself acting with 
his (own) hands. oe use of the 3rd pers. seems to be the rarer case. 

TJ Ahm] BE ae EF BIS 0G 20-0 hmi irt mnw n itt Imn-Re My Majesty 
wished to make a monument for my father Amen-Ré«.° 

With |= 4m-k ‘ Thy Majesty’ pronouns of the 2nd pers. are used.° 


§510. Concord of number in Egyptian is much looser than in English.’ 
1. We have noted (§ 86) the tendency of the genitival adjective ~« my to become 
invariable in number and gender, but ~ xé ‘all’, ‘every’ without ending is mere 
graphic abbreviation (§ 48, 1). The absence of -w- from the fem. plur. of adjec- 
tives (§ 74) may have had its counterpart in the spoken language. 

2, a. collectives (§ 77, 3) have fem. adjectives in af ne with them. 

x. BS SBT © Weosad Tah Newb Tree) nde pet nbt rhyt 

nbt as nbé all mankind, all noble people, all commoners, fl sun-folk,® 

When a suffix is involved, usage is variable. Thus we find -\% oxy}i— 
fi, t2 knyt r ws ‘the entire body of marines’® beside [£,\ <7! [=e 
cwt nbt ibw-sn rmw ‘all cattle, their hearts weep ’.° 

When ~ zé ‘every’ accompanies a singular noun, either the plural or the 
singular suffix may be employed. Whereas in the two expressions for ‘every- 
body’ J$o2 éw nd and 2/84 hr nd (§ 103) the determinative alone would 
suffice to indicate that they were regarded as plurals," y <= s xd, which often 
has the same meaning, is referred back to with a singular suffix ; * not infrequently 
‘each one’ is a better translation of s 2d than ‘everyone’, see § 103. 

3. When a number of persons are described as doing something with some 
part of their bodies, Egyptian idiom speaks of that part in the singular. 

Exx. I® =i. ttn r dd m r-tn ye shall speak with your mouths, 


lit. mouth.?8 
new | pa a 
Ss ' 1ea4 O00 mw 


AM KPa RK Kees . di:i m hr n hnmmt 


ntyw ib-sn Gt mnw pn I call t to the attention (lit. I put in the face) of mankind 
ee . whose heart(s) are occupied with this monument."* 
This rule is, however, liable to exceptions, see 26w-su above under 2.1% 


eoeeeee 
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§ 509, 2 


IPs Kahs 20; 12. 
Sim. 24. 32, 6; Szm. 
B 178. 205. 313-4. 


2 Sin. B223. Sim. 
#6. 174-7; P. Kah. 
28, 5-0. 

* For/im-irepeated , 
see Berl, A/, i. p. 258, 
20-1. 

* Urk. iv. 169. Sim. 
2b. 256, 9. 

5 Urk.iv. 834. Sim. 
2. 306, 14; 776, 13- 
14; Lkhern. 5. 

6 Urk.iv. 613, 6-7. 

7 Cf. ‘a finger or a 
toe which a7e painful’, 
£b. 78, 6, qu. Exerc. 
XXIX, (a). 


8 BUDGE, p. 113, 
8-9. Sim. Ur. iv. 
233, 14. 

° Urk. iv. 6, 9. Sim. 
20. 390, 2. 

10 Adm. 5, 5. Sim, 
Cairo 20016, @ I. 


Hr nbwith follow- 
ing plural suffix, Urk. 
iv. 17, 10-11. 


33 L eb. 02. 119; 


18 Cairo 20003, a 4. 
Sim. Adm. 4, 13; 
Urk. iv. 10}, 6. 

M4 Urb. iv. 364, 11- 
13. Sim. 25, 1083, 13. 

15 Also Urk. iv. 613, 
13.14; 614,11; 615, 
2. 


§ 511 


1 Cairo 20748, g 2. 
Sim. with adj. 2. 
20520, d 4-53 20775, 
ot. 


2 Stu¢1, 295. Sim. 
withrel, form, Ur. iv. 


743,53; with Samty.fy 
form, Turin 1447; £6, 
1, 15-16. 


2 AZ. BQ, 10. 
a> Urk. iv. 366, 13. 


2 AZ. 59, 57%, os 
6. Sim. Urk. v. 28, 
I-2. 


8 Urk., iv. 692. 


* Urk. iv. 707, 10. 
5 Urk. iv. 719, 7. 


8 Stut 1, 235. 


1 P. Kak. 12, 8. 
Sim. Ur, iv. 85, 11; 
780, 5-6. 

8 More exx, Ver- 
bum ii. § 50. 


® Stut 1, 305. Sim. 
Eb. 20; 19. 234) 70, 
12. 


10 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 5. 


1 Seu. 1, 301. Sim. 
P. Kah. 12,13; Louvre 
C11, 2. Sim. ty, 
Tarkhan, 1, 80, 21. 


12 Siut 1, 270. Sim. 
2b. 1, 269. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 511. Concord of gender.—Under this head we have to consider 
a number of cases where the gender of an adjective, verbal form, or suffix- 
pronoun differs from what might be expected. 


1. When in a sequence of co-ordinated words of both genders the first is 
masculine, the sequence as a whole is treated as masculine. 

Exx. 7111/2 +38 utrw ntrwt imyw 3bdw the gods and goddesses who 
are in Abydus.? 

cM NSIC EELAIPE TUT BSED 27 1 hkl treo nt be bb nt 
h(w)t-ntr nty rdi-n-i n-tn sw the bread and beer which the staff of the temple make 
for me and which I have given to you.? 

1a. In Middle Egyptian arises a tendency to treat dual nouns, whether 
masc. or fem., as masc. singulars.” 

Exx. 2¢ooP 4) (SSB fe t@nwy wrwy the two great obelisks.” 

~ fh ot SS BAIN rdiw ni irtyi 3¢-7 imf my eyes have been given to 
me that I may benefit by them.” 

2. Old perfectives, participles, etc., referring to feminine plural words take 
masculine forms, though the suffix-pronoun used in such a case is fem. sing. 

Exx. || @\dfeLV Za] MSM st mniwt not spr hmf r-s sspd all ports 
to which His Maes comes were equipped. Note the rel. form sfv, the old 
perf. sspd@ and the suffix s. That mniwt is plur. and ssfd masc. is indicated by 
the variants —M{,®, mniwt* and || 2 S{ sspaw ® in parallel passages. 

(pm SDK PoP JAS tw ts-m-(é) sswt wn sky 1 raised up walls which 
were destroyed.® Wn is participle, sky old perfective. 

Oe ne a ee Xe BN YUSRY SE Ge ndt rdiw-n ni pry i sn all things which my 

Contrast the fem. 2é/ with the masc. rel. form vadiw-n, 

The above rule seems almost absolute in the old perf.*; the same fact was 
expressed in § 309 by saying that the ancient form of the 3rd pers. fem. plur. (and 
dual) is in M.E. regularly replaced by the 3rd pers. masc. form. 


brother gave to me.’ 


In the participles 
and cognate forms, masc. gender referring to fem. plur. nouns is only exceptional ; 
one can quote good instances to the contrary, 

Exx. pi sei Baar Peal Nl gahwt prrt nf stt the im-sn 
tapers which go forth unto him aad with which lights are kindled.° 

Ve fle 

It is noticeable that the preference is given to masc. forms when 7? or un” 
‘these’ precedes the fem. plur. noun; cf. below under 3. 

Exx. F—PASoPRi Tae wa gmhwt rdi(w)nk wi these tapers 
which thou hast given to me." 


ect 


— — wh wiwt mrrt-f may he open the ways he desires.1° 


Ties 


mn nn n Yt rdi(w)-n-sn ni these things which they have given me.” 
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3. When ‘¥& #7, 4o® nw, and }} 2x are used as demonstrative pronouns 
for ‘this’, ‘that’, they are referred back to by masc. participles and relative 
forms ; but the resumptive pronoun then used is fem. 

Exx. J—=Cel=esa24 | ir nw iddw msdrwy hrs as for that through 
which the ears become dulled.! 

REDD 2 | uz hd(w)-k sw hr-s that for which thou punishest him.? 

Similarly when the antecedent is an abstract noun: 

a Reh mn IRM HR BL x want) msz bw dwy msdw rmt hrs 
I did not strain after evil on account of which men are hated? For the 
construction see § 377. 

In one instance |}. 2m is followed by a feminine relative form: 

NET SE R—=e, dd-ni nn ddt-ni m mit 1 have said this that I have said 


truthfully.** 
4. In Late Egyptian the meaning of the zeu¢er is expressed by the masculine, 


whereas in Middle Egyptian it is expressed by the feminine (§ 51). Contrast 
M.E. S|, aa-f st ‘he says it’ with L.E. Jef. @)]l + tw-s(t) Zr dd(tz):f ‘ she said 
it 5 OLE. Se dui ‘evil’ with L.E. X \\ i= 2 afr ‘the good’; M.E. 
irt-n-k ‘what thou hast done’ with L.E. ¥ \| j= Sw p> iir-k nb ‘all that thou 
hast done’. The transition from the feminine to the masculine seems to have 
begun with the o/d perfective; here the masculine is usual in Middle Egyptian. 


Exx. | Doiee\llef Al] smzw gmyt wesy renovating what was found 
decayed.” Contrast the fem. pass. part. gwzyt with the masc. old perfective wasy. 


=\Neh~- BIE NS 
does to men is evil in all respects.® 

So = na st 2G wk it is not profitable to thee.® 

In the case of the participles and relative forms, examples of masc. gender 
for neuter meaning are rare in early times. 

Exx. I. ay NSU Be A. 5902 of wh mitt iry pr m iw pn 
let me tell thee the like thereof which happened in this island.?° 

SHIXNAA NSLS waw m sdm mk st hpr (the things) that were mere 


hearsay (lit. in hearing), behold they have happened.” 
hx oll 2 hd:t ir-n ky | did not destroy what another had made.” 


Tr-n for irt-n. 

The rare examples where the masc. definite article precedes a relative form 
of neuter meaning are to be viewed as early cases of Late Egyptian. 

Ex. Sol) KB rdit iryi p: wd(t)-n pri nb to cause me to 
do what my lord commanded.'* The written ¢ is probably due to a recollection 
of the ordinary M.E. form wd¢-n-f usual in such contexts. 


irrt iw n rmt bin m Gt nbt what old age 
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§ 511, 3 


1 Eb. 99, 15. 


2 Urb. iv. 1090, 14. 
Sim. AZ. 69, 32 (I. 23). 


8 Brit. Mus, 614, 
7-8. 


$4 Lyons 88 = Stock- 
holm 55 = Urs. iv. 
1196, 8. 


4 2’ Orbiney 6, I. 
5 Anastast ¥. 15, 2. 


8 Bologna 1094, 2, 
Mis 


Un OSD AS ahh & Pyrat 
113, 6. Sim. Bersh. 
ii. p. 25; also wet S72 
‘what had been diffi- 
cult’, Szut 4, 31, qu. 
§ 396, 2. 

8 Pt. 20-1. Sim, 
Ed, 91, 21-92, I. 

® P. Pet. 11164, 48. 
Sim. 74. 291. 


10 Sz. S. 125. Sim. 
76. 22. 


11 Urk. iv. 500. 


18 Cairo 20741, ¢ 2. 
Sim. @ for ddét, 
Pt. 265, qu. Exerc. 
XXVII, (a); 2. 543- 
553: 


4 Urk. iv. 1069. 
Sim. D. ef B. 155, 
qu. § 330. 


§ 511, 5 


1 Louvre C12. Sim. 
Pahert 3, qu. § 330. 


18 ROEDER, Debod, 
Pl. 108, iv. @. Sim, 
AZ. 69, 32 (I. 23). 


2 Hearst 5,7. Sim. 
20. 5, QO. UT, 12. 15s 

3 #O. 46, 10. 16. 
22. 


4 Urk.iv. 361. Sim. 
76. 361, 11; 1082, 3. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


5. The zndefinite pronoun & tw (§ 47) is treated as a masculine. 

Ex. BOS UP PAU (he-2-tw Aew tm then one rejoiced thereat. 

So too the pronoun ||, s¢ with the meaning ‘them’ (§ 46). 

Ex. pK {Se S 2 gm-(é) st che kr mr(y)t I found them standing on the 


bank.?* 
6. The Egyptians were never 


remarkable for scholarly accuracy, and 


examples are not infrequent, especially in much-copied texts, where the fem. 


ending is Le omitted. 


Exx, Se,° 1S SRe Me phrt 2-nwt ir-n Sw hrf ds-f a second remedy 
which Shu made on his own behalf.2. The parallel passages in Ebers* have 


correctly “& irt-n. 


te SYS stp-n-f r sxw Kmt whom (fem.) he chose to protect Egypt.t 
The epithet immediately preceding contains the correct fem. form ||&°. s&et-n. 


Oss. For concord of gender in the case of numbers, see § 261; and for nouns of 


exceptional gender see § 92. 


VO GAT B Unie AGRA, 


Sa Ss pi zwr become pregnant. 


pee Ask cut off. 


[Isa s$m lead, guide. 


q° aA tpt private chamber, harim. 


S\— wr-mmw ‘Greatest-of-seers ’, 
Poco HE 


name of the high-priest of 
Heliopolis. 


SEE wsQt hall, court (in temple 


or palace). 
J q a) N = 7 dizyé marvel, wonder. 


3 Oe ho msrw evening. 
ae | Jotp mhyt north wind. 


Moho nw time. 


t hme craft, craftsmanship. 
SS 


a ie — wt heaven. 


ThA 4) Asw singer. 


ome | Lee offerings. 


i iJ YY x var. jo J hry-hb(¢) lector- 


priest. 


Mme sh counsel. 


[Sasa || 


sa St dignity. 
eit non | tp-rd rules, principles. 


mnie | WO int difference. 
cae eS: ds flint. 


3aA> 11 dfs food. 


(4 ee imy-@t (adj. from m-G2) 
one who goes after or accom- 
panies. 
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EXERCISE XXXIIlI 


(a) Reading lesson: extract from a book of tales. 


o—l Z 
seen Z 2 
i[A— KhZ"3S cl S—leh 


¥MOA” 


(oe NKR: 


[oatcay S's RY 


afte 
JL ae roa 
(AIST Lope 
(atFe SaJenlLIN 
am be 
fede eae 
mone . 


— => Lines aan 
Yeates ao 


Ko Ae Ns 
Keo so 
atte 
(SMT ae 
se Sh 
a 
fmm BI OE 
pall epioia:y 
(— REC AC BI 
av De as Ses 
Byes ly 
0 a 
SHB lil 
AQIS 
al Sh Rao fsa 


chen dan pi... w Lfw ms-grw: 


p: ivf dd, 
tw:k rf-ti inw nin: 
iipwt nt wnt nt Dhwty ? 
dd-in Dai: 
hs:ti, n ri tnw iry, 
ity (¢.w.s.) nb ; 
iwi swt rh-kwi bw nty st im. 
dad-in hm-f : 
iw irf tn? 
dd-in Dadi pn: 
tw fat im nt ds 
m tt sipty rns m'Twnw ; 
mt: fat. 
add-in Dai: 
ity (.w.s.) nb, 
mk nn ink is inn n-k sy. 
dd-in hm-f : 
in m irf inf wi sy ? 
dd-in Dai: 
in smsw n p: hrdw 3 
nty mht n Rd-ddt 
in-f mR sy. 
ad-in hu-f : 
mrt ts st. 
n? day-k, 
pty sy ts Rd-ddt ? 


1 Westc. 9, 1-15 with a few restorations. See too EA. 11, 2. 
2 The traces do not suit “”"@ a ‘king’, which gives, however, the required sense, 
5 The original has wrongly Q ; see 2d. 7, 5. 7. 
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Exerc. XX XIII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


am TEE dd-in Dai : 
C8 Tash oom OA PTH Ce ht web pw n Re nb Sshbw 
SSB)( NAC BIT as ooyes iwr-ti m hrdw 3n Re nb Shbw, 
Nee oe iw da-n-f rs: 
Vel er Ua aed © ta iw:sn v irt ist twy mnt 
BI ere esa = m ts pn vr arf; [Toomer 
Yep ym fl" 1 NSS SH BAAS tw smsw n:sn-imy rv irt wr-miw m 
Ga) wm] PoV Sw? F | win hm f ib-f w3 r dwt hr-s. 
a ttl | dd-in Dadi: 
onl ho’ AVF lI oh ply inf ps tb, ity (¢.w.s.) nbi ? 
Jmmmer KNPC BASE in ir-tw hr p: hrdw 3 dd-ni: 
yaesd ki szk, 
Cie hi si-f, 
yaTUNl kz wew imes ? 
a Se add-in huf : 
IN [QS are kom nef. mss ivf s(y) nw, Rd-ddt ? 
HAIN“ ca Ss Oc=t mss m ibd I (n) prt sw Ty. 


1 Probably the abbreviated form of the suffix 3rd pers. plur. noted p. 39, n. 12a; so too perhaps above, |. 4. 


‘Then said the [king] Cheops, the deceased: (What about) the saying thou 
knowest the number of the secret chambers of the sanctuary! of Thoth? And 
Djedi said: So it please thee, I know not the number thereof, O Sovereign, my 
lord, but I know the place where it is.2~ And His Majesty said: Where is it? 
And this Djedi said: There is a box of flint in a room called (room of) inspection 
in Heliopolis; (it is) in that box. (And His Majesty said: Go fetch me that box)? 
And Djedi said: O Sovereign, my lord, behold it is not I who will fetch it for 
thee. And His Majesty said: Who will fetch it for me? And Djedi said: The 
eldest of the three children who are in the womb of Reddjedet will fetch it for 
thee. And His Majesty said: Indeed I should like it! (But as regards) what 
thou hast said, who is this Reddjedet ?* And Djedi said: She is the wife of 
a priest of Ré¢, lord of Sakhebu, who is pregnant of three children belonging to 
Ré¢, lord of Sakhebu; and he has said about them (?) that they’ shall exercise this 

1 A word otherwise unknown, possibly connected with the geographical name Wnw, i.e. Shmfin, Hermopolis Magna. 

2 The context seems to demand that s¢ should here refer to the number, not to the i#w¢ themselves. : 

3 The sense demands the restoration of some such speech on the part of the king. Its omission may have been due 
to homoioteleuton, the recurrence of one and the same word at the end of two consecutive phrases or sentences. 

* It seems best to take 7s ddy-& as in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 5) and as equivalent to ér mz ddy-k. For the form 
ddy-k see p. 303, n. 19. However, GUNN and BLACKMAN attach 2? ddy-k to st preceding and render ‘I shall be pleased 
with it, what you are going to say’, see /ZA. 16, 67. 
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beneficent office throughout the entire land; and the eldest of them shall be 
high-priest! in Heliopolis. Thereupon His Majesty grew sad in his heart 
because of it. And Djedi said: What is this mood, O Sovereign, my lord?? Is 
it on account of these three children I spoke of ? Next your son, next his son, 
and next one of them!* And His Majesty said: At what moment will she give 
birth, Reddjedet ? (And Djedi said:)* She will give birth on the fifteenth day of 
the first month of winter.’ 


1 Wr m3w, lit.‘ greatest of the seers’; this was the particular name of the high-priest of Heliopolis. 
2 Lit.‘ heart’, i.e. state of heart, mood. Yx7r-dw lit. ‘is (it) done ?’ $ Rendering doubtful. 4 See § 224, end. 


(6) Translate into English, emending if necessary : 


eee SSN ioe 
eee te ee 
ISVool rte lol Worf belt ee 
NS NS le US ©) BASRA, Bh 


1 Text from a stela showing a minstrel playing the harp before his master. 

(c) Translate into Egyptian : 

(1) Then said the courtiers to (¢/¢) His Majesty : Behold, we will do according 
to (m) all that thou hast commanded, O Sovereign, our lord. (But) wherefore 
hast thou inquired from us a counsel (sZ)? Does one guide Horus who is in the 
sky to sail in the heavens? Does one give a rule of knowledge to Ptah, the 
noble one who-presides-over (Zvy-tp) craftsmanship? Does one teach Thoth to 
speak? There is no difference between (lit. of ) these three and (lit. 7 ‘ from’) 
Thy Majesty. If thou givest instruction (47 ‘face’) to him who is ignorant 
(Gm-Gt), the morrow dawns (lit. the earth grows light), and he is cleverer than 
those who know! (2) Hail to thee, thou eye of Horus, who cuttest off the heads 
of those who accompany Seth! Great is thy dignity (over) against thy enemies, 
in this thy name of lady of dignity! O Sobk, thou hast placed her in thy head,! 
that thou mayst be great through (m) her. (3) It is a greeting to my lord 
(I. p. h.) to the effect that the two Medjay-people who went to the desert on 
the fourth day of the first month of summer came to report to me to-day at 
time of evening, and brought three Nubians, saying that they had found them 
to the south of the fortress. Thereupon I asked these Nubians, ‘Whence have 
ye come?’ Thereupon they said, ‘We have come from the Well of Horus.’ 
(4) This book was found by night by the hand of a lector-priest, when this 
earth was in darkness. The moon shone on this book, on every side of it. It 
was brought as a wonder to the Majesty of King Cheops, the deceased. 


1 The eye of Horus is here identified with the uraeus (i.e. cobra) in the royal diadem. 
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1 AZ. 69, 30, 17, 
corrected 4 ZO, Text, 
I, p. 162*; also 
Amarn, VI, 25, 18. 
Sim. p. 169, n. 5. 


2 Naurz 8. 


3 Much testimony 
in E. DEvaup, L’dge 
des papyrus égyptiens 
hitratigues d’ apres les 
graphies de certains 
mots, Paris, 1924. 
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NEW PARAGRAPHS AND OTHER ADDITIONS 


P, 53. On this page add two new paragraphs : 

§ 62.4. Avoidance of the repetition of like hieroglyphic signs.— 
Analogous to the phenomena illustrated in the early part of § 62 are cases where 
what is avoided is repetition of signs other than a single consonant, or even of 
an entire word. 

Exx. | <*" ym ‘sea’, oldest writing of this Semitic loan-word ; ~~ here 
serves partly as group-writing for m (§60 and see Sign-list N 35), but partly 
also as the determinative of water. 

on" hr ntt for hr ntt ntt ‘because .... what’? in a clause quoted below in 


|!aa 


§ 200 A, if the omission of the second z¢¢ be not a mere mistake. 


§ 63a. Hieratic and hieroglyphic.— At the outset hieratic writing was 
no more than a particular summary mode of presenting hieroglyphic (see p. 10), 
but in course of time the two scripts diverged and developed special orthographic 
habits of their own. 
remained the more free of the two, exhibiting its signs in greater or less detail 
as occasion demanded, and disposing them in relatively arbitrary positions. 
Hieratic, on the other hand, became far more regular and consistent, and 
invented, in case of need, fashions of spelling suited to itself. Only a few traits 
of Middle Kingdom hieratic can here be mentioned : 

1. Biliteral signs usually have their phonetic complement, exx. £\\ ws 
rather than £\ alone, § \ 4 rather than 9 or §. 

2. Elaborate hieroglyphs are avoided and sometimes replaced by a mere 
oblique stroke \, ex. ff[l\ ms for {fA} (see Z 5 in the Sign-list). 

3. The repetition of signs in duals and plurals (§ 73, 1) is avoided, exx. 2 
érty for —, |= thF, svw for ARAM, —- raw for ~~, @ APS maw for 
(§ 77, 1). 

4. New signs were developed, ex. @ w for $, or variant forms retained, exx. 
Ye for 2¢ p?, — for > &, & for § as determinative of king or god. 

Egyptologists have experienced the practical need of adopting some common 
standard to which different hieratic hands could be reduced, and instead of 
selecting one simple style of hieratic for the purpose, have preferred to ¢vanscribe 
all hieratic hands into hieroglyphic. In view, however, of the aforementioned 
divergence of the two scripts, it is necessary to realize that such ¢vanscriptions, 
as they are called, are perforce in some degree artificial products, exhibiting the 
text transcribed in a form more or less different from that which would have been 


Hieroglyphic, true to its essentially decorative character, 
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chosen by a contemporary scribe or sculptor. It belongs to good scientific method 
not to gloss over such differences, and since the appearance of the first edition of 
this Grammar most scholars have adopted a more rigid attitude in this matter.1 In 
the present edition the transcriptions of most texts have been revised accordingly, 
and the presence of Y instead of 3 and of ~— instead of — is as a rule a 
useful indication that the example in question is taken from a hieratic text, not 
a hieroglyphic one. 


Obs. 1. For reasons of economy and spacing it has not proved possible in this 
edition to revise the transcriptions from hieratic as thoroughly as would have been 
desirable. In the best modern editions of texts not only is the direction of the 
originals from right to left retained, but also the positions of the individual signs are 
scrupulously followed. The student ts urgently counselled to conform to this sound 
practice; in particular == should not be turned upright as | and, if the original writes 
the plural strokes as -, the transcription also should show them thus, not as or! 14, 

Obs. 2. The revision of transcriptions in this edition has not as a rule extended 
to the Book of the Dead and the Coffin Texts, since there it was usually needful to 
quote certain handy and easily accessible editions where the old style was employed. 


P. 65. Add at the place marked the following new paragraph: 

§ 84a. Direct object after verbs of apparently intransitive or 
passive sense.—Such verbs as Ge~‘T wf ‘be clad (in)’, SSfo wrk ‘be 
anointed (with)’, 3x mz ‘be ill (of)’ a disease or ‘(in)’ a limb, 43 24 ‘rest 
(upon)’ sometimes take a direct object. 

Exx. S&{$,9 S825 wrh(w)-& tp¢ mayst thou be anointed with first-quality 
oil.? 

Ja SS ape ir mn-f mnt-f if he is suffering in his thigh.? 

(pec 

P. 66, § 86. At bottom, before the Ops., add: 

After = xé ‘lord’ the indirect genitive, not the direct, is found when the 
following noun is qualified by an adjective or demonstrative. 

Exx. ~& nb n Gest nd(Z) the lord of every foreign land.® 

a Aomlf 2, 26 2 ts pn the lord of this chamber.* 


P. 89. Before the Vocabulary insert a new paragraph: 

§ 115.4. Yet another way of expressing possession is by means of the noun 
= nb ‘lord’, ‘ possessor’, usually followed by a direct genitive. 

Exx. Sol Rive), ink nb cow nb Gosw I was an owner of donkeys 
and an owner of ploughlands.’ 

O'S) ANDT xk nd izmt I was a possessor of aye $ 

This use is particularly frequent with abstract words, resulting in the creation 


wun] ff SS iw htp-n ntr st-f wrt the god rested on his great seat.‘ 
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of an epithet equivalent to an adjective, ex. the very common 74 né imsh ‘lord 
of reverence ’,! nearly identical with | zmzhy ‘revered’. 

For cases where the direct genitive following 76 is replaced by an indirect 
genitive see above the Add. to § 86. 


P. 115. At the end of § 148, 1 add: 


Of similar appearance, but of very problematic character, is a construction 
found in some archaic or merely archaistic texts.? Here the 3rd pers. pronouns 
m. sing. +S sw, f. sing. |, — s(y), plur. [$Y sz are found before the sdm-f form, 
but the meaning is not future, but past or present. 

Exx. 4barAS sw sm-f he went, lit. he, he went.t 


LELY 2 & J sw Sut GO Geb (lit. he, Geb) quarrelled.° 


IY N= Tx su skdd-sn they (lit. they, they) travel by water.® 

There is no emphasis on the pronouns in this narrative use, and their em- 
ployment at the head of the sentence seems to prohibit their identification with 
the Dependent Pronouns of § 43. Still less is it possible to connect them with 
the Pronominal Compound of § 124, this being a quite late development. Since 
a parallel use is found before active participles (Add. to § 373, 1) one might be 
tempted to regard them as equivalents of the Older Absolute Pronoun (§ 64) ; 
however, swt sdm-f, like ntf §dm-f, has future meaning, see p. 369, n. 16. Out of 
this employment probably evolved the likewise archaic or archaistic particle }® 
sw of § 240. Analogous also is a unique example with the Indefinite Pronoun 
AS ¢w (§ 47) in a historical text: 

AAVRSALLA| |S LBS 4 Cw sdm-tw m pr-nsw in it-f Hr ki nt He-m- 
Wrst it was heard (lit. one, one heard) in the palace by his father the Horus 
Strong-bull-arising-in-Thebes.” 

P. 124. At the end of § 161 add: 

As in most languages, comparable relations of ¢2me and space are in Egyptian 
indicated by the same simple prepositions ; see (e.g.) the uses of m, § 162, I. 2; 
of Zr, §165, 1. 4. A peculiarity of these Egyptian prepositions is that their 
meaning is strangely vague. Thus 7, according to the context, may mean either 
‘to’ or ‘at’ or ‘from’. Somewhat similarly with m, Zr and dr. 


P. 151. Before § 201 the following new paragraph should be read: 

§200 4. Nty in relative clauses with nominal’ predicate.—An 
example of a very rare type is 

orn OD m= hr-ntt (ntt) pw cng-sn im-s because that is what they live upon, 


lit. with it. For 4v-n¢t see § 223 and for the single writing of z¢¢ in place of ¢¢ 
ntt, see § 62 A, above p. 422. 
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P. 266, end of § 349. A unique ex. of the infinitive ¢ as object of wad 
‘command’ : 

(Sey 1. = NOS SF tw wden) wi hf tm ah\n) t2 n srnb oe ri 
His Majesty commanded me not to prostrate myself (lit. touch the earth with my 
forehead) to any official greater than me.! 


P. 288. Add at end of § 373, 1 

In some archaic or archaistic texts the independent pronoun is replaced by 
the obscure 3rd pers. pronoun }% discussed in the Additions to § 148, I. 

Ex. L879 '=|| sw rdi ib +s he set his desire towards her.? 


P. 289, § 374. Add after the fourth line from bottom: 

The exclamatory ending -wy is found also with passive participles : 

Hos CIS EN A H OS GSS Ba 4a-wy pr-k, Tim, snt-wy hwt-k, Rwty 
how (well-)built is thy house, O Atum, how (well-)founded thy mansion, O Ruty.® 

Not quite certain are the examples alluded to on p. 109, n. 6 with the dependent 
pronoun of the Ist pers. sing. : 

Posh KB Ho 2 =o ks wi m hrw pn r sf | was one praised more to-day 
than yesterday.* Since this sentence involves a comparison, it is more easily so 
explained than by taking the three first signs as an exceptional perf. pass. participle 
with }# as determinative.® 

SSH Alo Bae mr wi(?) m stp-(for Yes )s? I was one loved (?) in the 
Palace.® Re emend mrw-i ‘my love was’ or = P38 mr-kwi ‘I was loved’. 


P. 294,n.3. The first four lines of § 377 require the following qualification : 

It seems extremely likely that in M. E. the direct object* was felt to be a 
retained grammatical object, as the comparison with English suggests. Arabic 
analogies make it possible, however, that at the outset this object* was a gram- 
matical subject, such a sentence as ‘is given to him gold’ having been transformed 
into ‘to whom is given gold’ lit. ‘(he-)given is to him gold’, by the addition of 
a gender ending linking up the passive verb-form with an antecedent implied or 
expressed ; such is the hypothesis favoured by De Buck, in 4Z. 59, 65, followed 
hesitatingly by me in Some Aspects, 23,n.9. See further the next additional note. 


P. 300, n. 8. The divergent theory here alluded to is as follows : 

In AZ. 59, 65 De Buck put forward a theory of the relative forms differing 
somewhat from that advocated in § 386. He agreed that all the relative forms 
originated in passive participles, to which was appended, in the case of the imper- 
fective and perfective relatives, a direct genitive (noun or suffix-pronoun) to 
express the subject*. It is in respect of constructions with the passive participle 
like dd(w) n-f nbw n hswt, lit. ‘(one)-given to him the gold of favour’, that he 
disagreed. As already explained in the Add. to p. 294, n. 3, Arabic analogies 
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Sesostris I communi- 
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5 See above p. 278, 
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6 Munich 3, 17. 


1 Cairo 20556. 
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tively, see below, n. 3. 


2 Cairo 20313. 


3 GUNN, Stud., 14 
foll. It is far from easy 
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forms should be ren- 
dered prospectively, 
and some of the cases 
quoted in the notes p. 
304, top, are open to 
serious doubt. 


4 GUNN, Stud., 31. 
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led him to regard dw here, not as a retained object, but as originally the subject 
It is true that, as Sethe had 
noted before him, Arabic here employs the nominative, not the accusative; De 


of a sentence with a passive participle as predicate. 


Buck pointed to the construction exemplified in § 374 as evidence that no argu- 
ment in favour of dw being an implicit accusative could be drawn from the use 
in similar cases of the dependent pronoun. De Buck is just possibly right in his 
contention, but if so, the evolution of the relative forms will have been more 
complex than is set forth in the text of this Grammar. 

P. 303, n. 2a. Further note on the fem. ending } or jl in the relative forms : 

Except on the ground of meaning a relative form from an immutable verb 
cannot be proved to be imperfective rather than perfective unless it stands in 
indisputable parallelism with geminating relative forms from mutable verbs. 
Such a case is found, however, in the formula %),2.))~ ft ={p m= ¢at pt, km-t(i) 
t:, innt hcp ‘what heaven gives, earth creates (var. on another stela )\') and 
the inundation brings’. Since the fem. ending in the imperfective relative form 
from mutable verbs is -¢, not -¢z or -¢y, the same must be true of the immutable 
verbs, whence it may be concluded, in agreement with p. 304, top, that } or j or 
\ in such examples is merely a substitute for « -¢ and has no significance except 
asa graphic variant. This conclusion may be extended toa whole series of relative 
forms from immutable verbs claimed to have prospective meaning,’ and particu- 
larly when $°S) or $6 )4 is found in a formula commonly associated with that 
quoted above, namely Sfaffofe]| \ Gt ubt nfrt webt cng ntr im ‘all good and 
pure things whereon a god lives’. It has been conjectured that when the scribe 
substituted a writing appearing to read cv§-¢i he was varying the tense, and that 
we ought then to render ‘whereon a god would live (scz/., if he were in the 
deceased’s place’).4 This has been shown above to be unnecessary, besides 
being contrary to all likelihood from the standpoint of sense. Such a hypothesis 
is also contrary to the spirit of the Semitic languages, which are very sparing in 
the modal distinctions favoured by Greek and Latin. It is true that in certain 
examples of the perfective relative form (§ 389, 2, 6) we may find it appropriate to 
render this as ‘(whereon) thou mayst rest’, ‘(what) he has to do (with it)’ or the 
like, but the prospective or obligational sense here is probably an importation on 
the part of the translator, and is not inherent in the Egyptian form itself. 

P. 326, n. 4. On the theory here set forth the s¢m-f form will have started 
with transitive verbs followed by an expressed object’, ex. ‘heard of him is (or 
was) this speech’. Such an origin must necessarily be assumed also for the 
Sdm-n:f form. It is idle to speculate exactly when and how the form was ex- 
tended to intransitive verbs, but it has been seen in §§ 376. 384 that the conception 


of passives from intransitives was by no means alien to Egyptian feeling. 
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P. 328, § 413, under 2ae gem. The problem of a Sdm-n-f form from wun re- 
quires closer investigation. In Late Egyptian the stem has predominantly past 
meaning, and there seem to be traces of this specialization of meaning at a far 
earlier stage. Accordingly it is even plausible that the sdm-f form waz may have 
stood in parallelism to the sadm-n-f form mz-m-z. On the other hand, the analogy 


of f. for zx-n-f makes it equally possible that & may be a writing of wa-n-(?). 


P. 358, n. 11. Examples exist, however, where zy ‘if’ is followed, not by wun, 
but by wz. The most easily explicable is J—@[lS HWZ HI & Ht® tr wn 
sr m htt sm& sw ‘if there be accusation in thy heart (lit. body), forget it’.1 Here 
wn has probably the sense of zw wz ‘there is’ (§ 107), the element zw being 
ignored altogether, as regularly in Late Egyptian,? though a more truly Middle 
Egyptian procedure in such a case would have been to write zr wun wn, convert- 
ing zw after iv into wm, cf. the ex. qu. p.117, top. In J—~GaB&INS TSE? 
ir wn pr mi dd, wnn rni(:t) nfr mn m niwt(2) ‘if there be a happening as has 
been said (i.e. if the proverb just spoken be a true one), (my) good name shall 
endure in (my) town’,’ the same explanation will hold good if £7 be infinitive and 
the equivalent of an undefined common noun. 


ADDITION TO THIRD EDITION 


P. 189. After § 258 insert a new paragraph : 

§ 258 a. The interjectional ©, later 9] Zy*, is doubtless related to the 

interrogative | © z% ‘what ?’ of §501. Only one ex. noted before Dyn. XIX. 
Ex. SX kb aK lagd Gy or Gut nfr n ps hki What a good sailing 


upstream of the Ruler.® 
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APP EN Dixie 
THE VOCALIZATION OF MIDDLE EGYPTIAN 


THE purpose of this book being the practical teaching of hieroglyphics on 
scientific lines, it has been deemed advisable to avoid the extremely difficult and 
hypothetical questions connected with the vocalization of the ancient language. 


From the very outset we have laid stress upon the fact that the vowels are not 


written in the hieroglyphs; the consequence of this fact is that our consonantal 
transliterations resemble desiccated skeletons of words far more than the living, 
vibrating sounds of real speech. From the transliteration 7x one fails altogether 
to realize that the god of Thebes was called Amdana, or something like it, by the 
contemporaries of the Tuthmosids. This Appendix is intended partly to correct 
the distorted impression which our practical object has forced us to give, and 
partly to lead up to the discussion as to the most suitable rendering of Egyptian 
proper names, the subject of Appendix B. 


Such knowledge as we have of the pronunciation of the older stages of 
Egyptian is based on the vocalized forms vouchsafed to us by Coptic, Greek, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian. Of these Coptic is, of course, by far the most 
important, being actually the old Egyptian language in its latest stage of 
development and written in Greek characters (§ 4). The disadvantage of Coptic 
is, however, its remoteness in time from the stages of the language upon which 
it is required to shed light; it would be as little legitimate to transfer the Coptic 
pronunciation of such a word as 06°¢ ‘goose’ to the old Egyptian equivalent 
\\.— & 2fd as it would be to use modern English pronunciation as our authority 
for pronouncing Anglo-Saxon. The vowels and consonants of the older language 
have usually become modified in the lapse of time, so that the more recent 
equivalents can at best serve only as a basis for inference. A like objection 
applies to the Greek and Assyrian transcriptions of Egyptian words; these 
transcriptions are, moreover, comparatively few in number and confined mainly 
to proper names. Of greater value are the fully vocalized transcriptions of 
Egyptian names and words which occur, written in Babylonian cuneiform, on the 
clay tablets known as the El-Amarna letters (14th century, B.c.) and on those 
constituting the archives of the Hittite capital of Boghaz Keui (13th century).! 
Good examples are wrusta ‘head-rest’ for Eg. Sx wrs; kuzgku ‘Khoiakh 
vessels’, i.e. vessels such as were used at the festival of the month of Khoiakh, 
for Eg. USll5 &:-hr-k:; Ana ‘Heliopolis’ for Egyptian | 3 7wnw; Nidmuaria 
for Egyptian (vd | Vé-mst-Re, prenomen of Amenophis III. Probably these 
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Babylonian transcriptions differ only little from the contemporary Egyptian 
pronunciations. Hence their great interest; but here again we are handicapped 
by the extreme rarity of their occurrence and by their restriction to but a few 
classes of words. 


In the main, therefore, we are thrown back upon Coptic for such positive 
knowledge as we can glean concerning the pronunciation of the earlier stages of 
the Egyptian language. Now if we examine the word-forms of the Satidic 
dialect (this seems to have preserved its ancient character better than the other 
dialects, except in some particulars the Akhmimic), a definite system of vocaliza- 
tion reveals itself; of which the following are the main principles :— 


Rule 1. Every syllable, and consequently every word, begins with a con- 
sonant. No syllable can either begin or end with two consonants; where a word 
appears to begin with two consonants, a short helping vowel ° was pronounced 
before the first of them, which thus functions as the end of an initial closed 
syllable.1 Exx. raz ‘name’, Eg. — rn; sd-¢°m ‘hear’ (infinitive), Eg. a sdm; 
“n-Sot ‘be hard’ (infinitive), Eg. “© nZe. 


Rule 2. Open syllables, i.e. those ending in a vowel, have their vowel long. 
Closed syllables, i.e. those ending in a consonant, have their vowel short. Exx. 
ni-t°m ‘sweet’, Eg. |] udm; sot-ncf ‘hear (inf.) it’? Eg. Qe sdm-f. 


Rule 3. Each word has only one accented syllable (tone-syllable), which 
may be open or closed and must be either the last or the last but one (penultimate). 
The subsidiary unaccented (toneless) syllables are closed and have merely the 
short helping vowel *, Exx. §0r-5*r ‘destroy’ (infinitive), Eg. © © %,; $7-30-r°f 
‘destroy (inf.) him’. 

It must be made perfectly clear that Coptic, taken as it stands, shows at 
least as many exceptions to these rules as exemplifications of them. The 
following words offend in different ways: os ‘call’, ‘read’; nufé ‘good’; smdn°t 
‘be established’ (qualitative) ; cow ‘praise’; géragé ‘hunters’; egoos ‘ Nubians’. 
On a close inspection, however, it will usually be found that, even where the 
rules are ostensibly broken, nevertheless the principles which they embody have 
been at work. For example, 7¢ ‘mouth’ contradicts the second rule by having 
a short vowel in an open syllable, while 70f ‘his mouth’ contradicts it by having 
a long vowel in a closed syllable; but it is clear that 7 and 7@f are related in 
some such way as so¢°m ‘hear’ and sd¢m*f ‘hear it’ instanced above. Now in 
sot°m the division of syllables is sd-¢°m, and the first syllable, being open, demands 
the long vowel dé according to Rule 2 above; in sd¢m*f the addition of the suffix 
alters the syllable-division to sd¢-m°f, whence the short vowel & Conversely, 77 
‘mouth’ is explicable if the original form was 7@; when the suffix -°f was added, 
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1 Such a closed 
syllable beginning 
with @ is an exception 
to the statement with 
which the rulestarted, 
namely that every 
syllable must begin 
with a consonant. 
The Semitic langu- 
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2 The direct object 
of Sdm can only be a 
sound, a word or the 
like. ‘Hear him’ is 
in Egyptian sd x.f, 
in Coptic sofm erof. 
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' For the changes 
d to 8, @ to 0, see p. 
433. 


12 Tt is unknown at 
what stage 2 passed 
into 0. 


* See'p. 14, 0. 1 


the consonant # would be needed to begin the second syllable; the vowel & would 
then fall in an open syllable and accordingly have to be lengthened to @; thus 
vof would represent an original 7@-°f) Proof that s has fallen away is impossible 
in this particular case, since ~ ‘mouth’ is always written ideographically. In 
countless examples, however, the old hieroglyphic writings at-once provide an 
explanation for the departure of the Coptic equivalents from the rules. Thus o¢ 
‘call’ begins with a vowel in Coptic because that language has no means of 
representing the initial ¢ of ~~} 5; nafé ‘good’ owes its short 2 in an open 
syllable to loss of the final consonant 7, cf. t= nfr=niaf*(r); smon°t ‘be 
established’ has as its prototype the 3rd pers. s. fem. of the old perfective 
[9} svn-té ="smant y = *smont (by loss of *y)#* = *smén*t (by insertion of * before 
¢ to avoid two consonants at the end of the syllable); cdw ‘praise’ is found to be 
the Coptic form of |S iw=%0w, a noun of the same form as == suf 
‘blood’, Coptic snof; gérégé ‘hunters’ may be reconstructed as *28 =) Se} ¥ 
grgyw, m. plur. imperf. act. part. from gvg ‘hunt’, the final -é being the relic of 
an unaccented -yéw ; it looks as though the entire word must have been vocalized 
gerragyew, a form recalling the zté/-reduplication which we are tempted to 
postulate for the imperfective verb-forms (§ 356, OBs.). 

We are now in a position to appreciate the arguments proving that 4, qZ, 
— ¢ and ® w are not vowels, as the earlier Egyptologists supposed, but are 
consonantal in character. It is true that all these hieroglyphs are used to 
indicate vowels in the cartouches of the Graeco-Roman period; but an analogy 
for this perversion of their original function has been found,? and there is the 
serious difficulty that }\ vacillates between the different values a, ¢, 2, 0 and | 
between the values a, ¢, 0. Again, if we collect the Coptic equivalents of the 
hieroglyphic words in which these signs occur, we find (1) that $, though written 
ow, is employed in a thoroughly consonantal way like w or 4; (2) that | either is 
written ¢2 or 2 and employed like consonantal y, or else disappears altogether ; 
(3) \ either disappears altogether or else has changed to ¢, i.e. consonantal y; 
(4) — has vanished completely. If it should be argued from 77 § ‘load’, 
Coptic dt, that y=4, or from {umn ‘skin’, Coptic adm, that | =a, or 
again from — © ‘sun’, Coptic 72, that —1=@, we could easily make rejoinder with 
instances which would show, upon the same lines, that \ is not only 4d, but also 
d, €, 2,7, a; that is at once @, & 2,7, 0, and 0; that — may as easily stand for 
a, €, 0,0 as for @ To accept any such conclusions would, of course, be absurd, 
and it ought to be evident, without further proof, that {\, | and — are not 
equivalent to the vowels in the Coptic words in question, but have here fallen 
away or become invisible. The matter is, however, settled definitely when 
examples of the different verbal classes in Egyptian and Coptic are compared 
with one another. 
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Coptic: Infinitive Qualitative? 

Old writing SPeiecegee aL neta obi sh wah vata 
2-lit. 
1 14 4a ‘build’ kot hét- kotf ket 
\ 2 # ‘count’ op &p- pf ap 

fe ie ‘ wash’? yo ya-§ ya f * — 

zit. 
2\\ sdm ‘hear’ sol’m sét°m- sotm’f [ so¢°m | 
DB 22h ‘load’ Ot°p et’p- opt Ol°p 
oS ng ‘live’ on°h — — on°h 
SW Jah wsd ‘answer’ wos’b — wosoef -— 
jae inf. 
(i) est ‘bear’ misé mes(t)- mast f mosé 
| Sim Sh 262 ‘thirst’ ibe — — be 
3 =} (Gi ‘hang up’ 732 est- ast asé® 
SA wni ‘pass by’ wine — — — 


1 The Coptic Qualitative is the descendant of the Old Perfective treated in Lesson XXII. 
2 This verb, originally jae zzf., has secondarily attached itself to the 2-Z¢. class. 
3 @ instead of é and 6 under the influence of the guttural ¢, the original presence of which is thus indicated. 


Examination of the above table shows that the various Coptic verb-classes 
have each its own characteristic vowel, which persists unchanged, or nearly so, 
whatever the neighbouring radical consonants may be. There can be no doubt 
that the d of of, of yo and of wos°’d is the same 06 as in £o¢ and in sdt°m, and 
similarly that the z in Zse and wie is the same Z as in mise. Hence we may 
conclude at once that q in |g is a consonantal y, and that the $ seen in S—J4) 
and implicit in & is a consonantal w. As for the of #4, the || of if and idi, 
the — of ir, vf and ‘i, they clearly represent consonants which either have 
fallen away or for some other reason fail to find expression in the corresponding 
Coptic verbs. 

Such considerations as these warrant the conclusion that Coptic displays the 
ruins of a much earlier phase of Egyptian, in which the division of the syllables 
and the quantity of the vowels were governed by the strict rules above specified. 
The question now arises as to what particular phase in the history of the 
Egyptian language is represented by Coptic in its ruinous condition; is that 
phase Late Egyptian, Middle Egyptian, or Old Egyptian? The problem must 
be clearly understood. Coptic is, of course, the ultimate outcome of all preceding 
stages of Egyptian, including some prehistoric stages of which we have no 
precise knowledge. What we are now seeking is, however, that particular phase 
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1 Pyr, 553; see Ver- 
bum i. p. 143. 


2.In point of fact 
Satidic has not pre- 
served hraf ‘upon 
him’; but the vocaliza- 
tion is guaranteed by 
the Fayyfimic form 
Neg, and also in- 
directly by the Satidic 
OPpat ‘over’, see AZ. 


4) 93- 

8 For the tendency 
of x to persist before a 
suffix-pronoun,though 
lostin status absolutus, 
cf. O. K. writings of 
nirf, Wo. Il, 359, 7 
in the Belegstellen. 

4 Wrongly dispu- 
ted by EpGrerTon, 
JNES. 6, 1 foll. For 
the early disappear- 
ance of final 7 see nn. 
2, 3 above, and for the 
O. K. loss of the fem. 
ending -7 see p. 34, n. 
la. 
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of the language in which the decayed vocalic system of Coptic finds its explana- 
tion. An analogy may help to elucidate the problem: many of our great abbey- 
churches were preceded by Anglo-Saxon, if not by Roman, structures; yet it 
may be possible in a particular church to ascribe the ruinous portions alone 
surviving in mass beside other portions not so ruined, to the Perpendicular style 
of architecture, not to any other style whether earlier or later. Similarly we are 
able to state with some assurance that the vocalic system found in ruinous 
condition in Coptic belongs to a phase of the Egyptian language at least as old as 
Old Egyptian. In order to discover an explanation for sadn°¢ (see above) we 
have to go back to the form |} smnéé (¢s-man-t*y); had the Coptic vocalic 
rules here come into operation only when smnti was already reduced to smut, 
doubtless that later form would have assumed some such vocalization as s°mndt, 
smon’t or somn*t, The actual form smén°t found in Coptic demands that the 
final syllable -t’y should have been still intact at the moment when the vocalic 
rules exerted their influence; now since } is sometimes written for simple ¢ in 
the fem. relative form from Dyn. XII onwards (§ 387, 2), ex. ?’6 ], and since 
this | must be copied from the old perfective, it seems necessary to suppose 
that the z of the ending -# (-4°y) was lost by then, and possibly even far earlier. 
Similarly the short vowel in Coptic °Z40 ‘hunger’ must date from a time when 
the original ~ of 4ér had not yet fallen away; but this probably occurred as 
early as the Old Kingdom, since £7 ‘hunger’ and 4 ‘rule’ interchange in 
the Pyramid texts. Many nouns like xz ‘lord’ betray the former presence 
of an ending -’w (n2-6°w), of which hieroglyphic writing subsequent to the Old 
Kingdom contains no trace. Again, the Coptic 40 ‘face’ and the preposition 4z 
‘upon’ derived from it reveal the loss of the original end-consonant 7 (40= old 
hir ; hi=old her, hey), whereas the corresponding form with the suffix af? has 
preserved the 7; already in the Old Kingdom 4, ‘face’ and ‘upon’ are con- 
sistently written ¢@ without 7, while the » appears consistently in 2— rf 
‘upon him’;* that the Coptic pronunciation *raf holds good of early Middle 
Egyptian is shown also by the isolated variant |{— (§ 272). Sometimes hiero- 
glyphic writings for which no exact Coptic equivalents can be quoted tell their 
own tale. We have noted in § 78 that the XIIth Dyn. spelling TSA + apwtf 
‘his boat’, when compared with 4, dp¢ ‘a boat’, can be explained only as due 
to the displacement of the accent owing to the addition of the suffix; under the 
protection of the accent the original w of the word (hypothetically dapwet) is 
preserved in a°pwdat*f, while it disappears in aap*t. The Coptic laws relating to 
syllable-division and accentuation here found in full force doubtless originated 
much earlier than when first observable in our texts, so that we may fairly 
conclude them to go back to the Old Kingdom or even before.‘ 
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Whereas the division of the syllables and the quantity of the accented vowel 
can thus often be ascertained, the quality of the vowels is much more doubtful. 
Nevertheless, a careful comparison of the Coptic, early Greek, and Babylonian 
word-forms has enabled scholars to form a rough idea of the nature of the 
Egyptian vowels as early as the Eighteenth Dynasty. It would seem that at 
this period, and possibly very much earlier, Egyptian had the same vowels as 
classical Arabic, namely a@,z and w, each of which could be either short or long ; 
the ¢ and o vowels appear to be more recent developments. To summarize very 
briefly the results attained, starting with Coptic, the following statement may be 
made :— 

Coptic d <1! old Greek # < Babylonian @ Ex. Hor ‘Horus’, old Gk. -vp 
(in A@up ‘ Hathor’), Bab. Hara. Note that Coptic has kept the @ of the old Gk. 
after m and n, cf. dmun, Bab. Amana, Gk. (Mi)apouv ; Anidp, old Gk. AvovBis. 


Coptic @ < old Gk. z < Bab. z% Ex, 7@ ‘sun’, old Gk. -pu (in Mecopu, 
a month-name), Bab. via (e.g. in N2bmuaria). 
Coptic 6 < old Gk. @ < Bab. @ Exx. hot*d ‘is pleased’ in Par’mhot*p, 


a month-name, Bab. -Gatpz (in the name Amanfatpi = Imnhtp); mdse ‘is born’, 
old Gk. par (in the king’s name Apacts), Bab. masse (in Haramassi = Hr-ms). 
Note that Gk. for the most part represents this old @, late 0, by w (dmega), 
perhaps because Gk. o (omikron) had in it a tinge of « which was unsuitable. 

Coptic @ < older 2 < still older ~ It can be shown that Akhmimic has 
often preserved the quality of the vowels better than Satidic; now Satidic @ is ¢ 
in Akhmimic, ex. Satid. /és ‘tongue’, Akhm. /s. 
é is a matter of inference.? 


That 7 was the earlier form of 
Coptic ¢ sometimes at least goes back to Bab. wu. Ex. mé ‘truth’ (Eg. mt¢), 
Bab. mua (in Nidmuaria). 

The summary account here given must suffice to indicate the kind of means 
by which the pronunciation of Middle Egyptian can occasionally be elicited. 
The chief authorities to be consulted are Sethe’s great work on the Egyptian 
verb, and a much later brilliant article entitled Dee Vokalisation des Agyp- 
tischen in Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morgent. Ges., 77 (1923), 145-207, reprinted in 
1925. See too a review by G. Farina in Aegyptus, 1924, 313-25.° Research 
is now beginning to take the further and still more hazardous step of comparing 
the vocalization of Egyptian with that of the related Semitic languages. Here 
too Sethe was the pioneer, see the aforementioned article. The conclusions 
reached by Sethe, though admittedly of a tentative character, coincide, on the 
whole, with those of W. F. Albright, whose brief independent study, entitled 
The principles of Egyptian phonological development, is printed in Recuetl de 
Travaux, 40, 64-70. 
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1 Thissymbol means 
‘arises from’; the 
reverse symbol would 
mean ‘gives rise to’. 


2 Curiously paral- 
leled in the case of 
Satidic Jas ‘tongue’ 
by the old Arabic 
“isan. In a number 
of cases the old Arabic 
confirms the earliest 
vocalizations which 
have been deduced for 
Egyptian words, hint- 
ing that the quality 
of the Egyptian vowels 
mayhavechanged very 
little in the earlier 
stages of the language. 


5 No adequate atten- 
tion can be here paid 
to sceptical voices. Of 
these the ablest, that 
of J. STuRM (Zur 
Vokalverfliichtigung 
in der dg yptischen 
Sprache in WZKM 
41, 43 foll., 161 foll.), 
seeks only to modify, 
not wholly to reject, 
the findings of Sethe 
and others. The 
above presentation has 
sought rather to illus- 
trate the method than 
to assert indisputable 
results. 
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1 See GARDINER- 
WEIGALL, A Topo- 
graphical Catalogue op 
the Tombs of Thebes, 
London, 1913, pp. 
14-15. On similar 
lines also GARDINER, 
The Wilbour Papy- 
rus, III, Translation, 
Oxford, 1948, p. ix. 
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ALP BE NDT B 
THE TRANSCRIPTION OF EGYPTIAN PROPER NAMES! 


Tue absence of vocalization in the hieroglyphic writing has the irritating 
consequence that there can be no fixed norm for the transcription of proper 
names. Thus #== Dhwty-hip, the owner of a famous tomb at El-Bershah, is 
called Tehutihetep by one scholar, Thuthotep by a second, Thothotpou by 
a third, Dhuthotpe by a fourth. Other personal names are still less recognizable ; 
a Theban noble of Dyn. XVIII, whose name is written )4}°""| Zuni, appears 
in Egyptological books variously as Anna, Anena, Enné, and Ineni. In these 
circumstances, what line is the learner of Egyptian to adopt? This is the 
question to be discussed in the present Appendix. 

The desirability of a uniform method of dealing with proper names is great 
and indisputable; yet such uniformity is clearly unattainable. It could scarcely 
be demanded of the editors of widely read works like Baedeker’s Egypt or 
Breasted’s History that they should reconcile the divergent spellings with which 
their readers have been long familiarized, the more so since the proposed 
modifications would at best have only the virtue of greater consistency, not 
really that of greater scientific accuracy. The practice of the present writer 
conforms more closely to that of Baedeker than to that of Breasted; but since 
both are founded on sound philological method there is little to choose between 
them. The following pages suggest certain reasonable principles which the 
student may adopt, unless he prefer to accept the authority of one or other of 
the standard works named above. 

In a few cases we can actually ascertain the contemporary pronunciation of 
Eighteenth Dynasty personal, divine or local names; the El-Amarna and Boghaz 
Keui tablets preserve for us, written in Babylonian cuneiform, such transcriptions 
as Amanhatpi for (=~, Hara for the god {,\} Horus, Hikuptah for 2348, 
one of the names of Memphis. But such contemporary evidence is scanty, and 
the rules of vocalization deducible thence are too incomplete for us to attempt to 
reconstruct other names on their basis. We are unable to live up to so high 
a standard. The best we can attain to is the sort of pronunciation which 
a Greek of the Ptolemaic period might have advocated; upon this we can now 
and then improve a little by retaining the consonantal values which are known 
to have obtained in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

In the case of royal names it seems advisable (as already stated in Excursus 
A, pp. 75-6) to employ the actual Greek forms which have been handed down, 
so far as they embody the old consonantal skeletons in fairly recognizable form. 
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Egyptology has from its earliest days been committed to the classical royal names 
Menes, Cheops, and Mycerinus ;? and it is, therefore, quite reasonable to add to 


their number Ammenemes for ((SK\—) Zmn-m-dst, Sesostris for ({o . 

S-n-Wsrt, Amosis for ((ff[)’/¢4-ms, Amenophis"* for (35) '7mn-hip, Tuthmosis 
for Cid Dihwty-ms, Ramesses for Rr-ms-sw, etc. In adopting this 
practice with Baedeker and the German school, we must, however, make sure 
that we select none but authentic Greek forms, this being the only possible 
excuse for the employment of the Greek transcriptions with their very un- 
Egyptian endings. For that reason the German choice of Thutmosis, a hybrid 
resting on no traditional basis, cannot be defended on the ground that it preserves 
the sequence of the original consonants (Dfw#-) better than the genuine 
Manethonian forms Tuthmosis or Tethmosis. Where royal names either do not 
occur in Manetho? (exx. ’Ahhotpe, Akhenaten), or else occur in that author in 
much distorted form (exx. Misphres = Mn-fpr-Rc, Skemiophris = Sdk-nfrw-Re), 
we must have resort to the same kind of transcriptions (see below) as we should 
employ if the names in question were not royal but ordinary personal names 


(exx. Menkheperré‘, Sebknofruré¢). 


The same holds in the case of divine names. Long use makes it impossible, 
even if it were desirable, to abandon the classical forms Osiris, Isis, Horus, 
Nephthys, as well as a number of others. To these may perhaps be added 
some of which the Greek transcriptions have been recently discovered from the 
papyri, exx. Sakhmis for #©)9, often called Sekhmet, Thphénis for .° 5, usually 
known as Tefnut.2 Amin is a Coptic rather than a Greek form,‘ but occurs in 
the royal name Ramesses Miami ; for various reasons Amin is preferable to 
the earlier Greek form Ammon. Sos, Suchos and Ophois are Greek equivalents 
of fS4, = @ and Ws%,7, respectively, but are too remote from their Egyptian 
originals to be really serviceable; in these cases Shu, Sobk and Wepwawet are 
handier renderings. In cases where no Greek forms have been preserved, we 
must use such transcriptions as we might employ if the names were mere 
personal names, exx. Nut for 22, Matet for >—"§. 


As regards place-names, the classical forms Abydus, Coptus, Thebes, 
Elephantine, Heracleopolis Magna, Heliopolis will as a rule serve us best, and 
where these fail, we may often have recourse to Arabic names, like Assift, Atfth, 
Denderah, Esna. When the actual site is unknown or doubtful, conventional 


transcriptions of the old Egyptian names must be used, like Nefrusi for J==®/g 
Nfrwsy, Men‘at-Khufu for "gs CUS Be Muct-LTwfw. 


We turn now to ordinary personal names.’ Of these the Greek papyri have 
preserved a large number complete with their vowels ;* however the names in 
question are mainly late ones and as such do not concern us here; also the 
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1 Cheops and My- 
cerinus (see AZ. 56, 
76) are philologically 
poor forms, but rest 
on the authority of 
Herodotus; Manetho 
gives the less familiar 
Suphis and Men- 
kheres. 

1@ This is the ac. 
cepted Manethonian 
form, but there is ano- 
ther, namely Ameno- 
phthis, that comes 


‘ closer to the original. 


Amenoth and Ameno- 
thes are also genuine 
forms, though not 
found in any classical 
author, 


2 For Manetho see 
p. 76, n. I. 


8 Perhaps, however, 
Tefénet is preferable 
to Thphénis, which 
has an outlandish 
appearance, 


4 Tt is found, how- 
ever, in Plutarch. 


5 See J. LIEBLEIN, 
Dictionnaire de noms 
hitroglyphiques,Leip- 
zig, 1871-92; H. 
RANKE, Die deyplz- 
schen Personennamen, 
Gliickstadt, 1935. 


6 Fr, PREISIGKE, 
Namenbuch, Heidel- 
berg, 1912. See also 
W.  SPIEGELBERG, 
Aegyptische und 
griechische LEigen- 
namen, aus Mumien- 
etikettenderrimischen 
Kaiserzett, Leipzig, 
Igol, 
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1 For recent studies 
of the consonants see 
W. CZERMAK, Die 
Laute der dgyplischen 
Sprache, Vienna, 
1931-4; J. VERGOTE, 
Phonétique historique 
de TEgyptien, Lov- 
vain, 1945. 


modification or fusion of their component consonants often renders them un- 
recognizable as equivalents of their hieroglyphic originals. In transcribing 
Middle Egyptian personal names it is both usual and advisable to reject any 
actual Greek equivalents there may be in favour of more artificial dressings up 
of the written consonantal skeletons. In choosing the vowels to clothe these, 
etymology and grammar must be carefully consulted; thus Harmosé as equivalent 
of hieroglyphic {ff 77-s owes its vocalization to the considerations (1) that 
the divine name Hor (so Coptic; Bab. Hara) must be in the reduced form Har- 
found in such Greek compounds as ‘Apounots, “Apevdwrys, and (2) that, the 
meaning being ‘Horus is born’, ms is old perfective (§ 322) and must be given 
the corresponding Satdic form mosé. One might hesitate as to whether -mosé 
or -mosi, which is the Bohairic form, is the more suitable English rendering ; 
we prefer -mosé, writing -€ to avoid its being pronounced monosyllabically ; 
-mosi is less desirable through the danger that -i might be pronounced as 
in ‘bite’, Note further that though Greek parallel names like “Apwors (earlier 
"Apacus) use Omega, the vowel in question is not really long; on this point see 
above p. 433. Now it so happens that the name {jill A/v-ms is recorded in the 
E]-Amarna letters under the form Harramassi; why then do not we borrow from 
this contemporary transcription at least the vowel @ of -maSsi, and write Harmasi 
instead of Harmosé? The answer is that as a rule we should be unable to 
maintain so high a standard of vocalization. It is better to content ourselves 
with artificial graecizing or copticizing forms. 

Before pursuing further this question of vocalization, it will be well to con- 
sider the values which the Egyptian consonants ought to assume in our tran- 
scriptions. Many of them (w, 6, f, m, ~, 7, 2, s, k, g, t, d) present no difficulty. 
In scientific writing it is desirable to differentiate { 2 from m 4, a & from = &, 
though these distinctions may be ignored in more popular use. For e Ze 4 
and = § we should use £4, ch and sh respectively. The consonants = and 4 
are embarrassing. To use ¢ and @ would convey little meaning to the general 
reader, and such equivalents as z and 7 are open to various objections. No 
suggestions yet made seem really satisfactory; the least unsatisfactory are 4 for 
= and a for “4. These transcriptions have at least the advantage of hinting 
at the relationship of = ¢ too ¢ and of 4 ¢@ to = 4d; and @, at all events, is 
near enough to the real pronunciation of “\ to pass muster. On the other hand, 
we must admit that to transcribe }/{\| Dewty-ms as name of a private individual 
by Djehutmosé, while transcribing it as a royal name by Tuthmosis, must seem 
to the uninitiated a very strange proceeding. The semi-vowel | is suitably 
rendered as y except where we have good reason for thinking that it possessed 
the value of 7; J and \ will also be y. \ is best omitted in transcription ; its 
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presence, as in "| \y# Any, is sufficiently marked by the quality of the vowel 
employed (a instead of ¢, § 19) and by the absence of any supporting initial 
consonant. On the other hand, — has too emphatic a sound to be ignored; its 
presence should be indicated by the symbol ¢, except in the most popular writing, 
ex. i] Ae-ms, Ratmosé, more popularly Ramosé, In compound women’s names 
with a fem. noun as first element, the fem. ending -¢ should be disregarded in 
accordance with p. 66, n. 2a, ex. iS MVd¢-7wnuw Nebon.# 

Where no etymology of a name can be given, scientific reasons for preferring 
one vocalization to another disappear entirely. In this case it is best to adopt 
that form which will most clearly recall the hieroglyphic writing. 
rm ® 4 and | ghe°@ we shall write Tjenuna and Ita, taking such group-writing 
The same course is 


In names like 


(§ 60) to indicate merely the consonants Zz and 7/¢,!” 
advisable also in reference to names now known to be abbreviations of others 
with clear etymologies,’ exx. | Ay Huy short for |“"=:4) Amenhotpe, 
ASM Wh Mahu short for “S544 Amenemhab. In the latter case the Greek 
transcription Appacs of the name of king Haremhab might embolden us to choose 
Mahi rather than Mahu, but the latter seems preferable, since it reminds us at 
once that the last syllable is written with the biliteral sign W fw. 

A very important class of personal names is that containing the names 
known as theophorous, i.e. compound names in which one element is the name 
of a deity.2 Now in Graeco-Roman transcriptions it is the rule that when such 
a divine name stands at the degennzng of a compound, it is less heavily vocalized 
than when it stands independently or at the end of a compound; compare 
Appeveyns with Miapouv, Payeoons with Lampares (= V-m:c¢-Rc Ammenemes II). 
To this habit we must closely adhere; to argue from the independent form @w6 
or Owv that }/\)| must be transcribed Thothmes is to ignore a very characteristic 
tendency of the Egyptian language. It is probable, indeed, that down to 
a relatively late period such divine names were not completely bereft, at the 
beginning of compounds, of their characteristic vowel, but had merely shortened 
it; thus we find such exceptional Greek forms as *Apov- instead of ’Apev- (from 
*"Apovr) in “ApovpacwrOnp = Ol © 1] Tmn-Re-nsw-ntrw ‘Amen-ré, king of 
the gods’; Xvop- instead of *Xveu- (from Xvovy) in XvopwveBinB = oho} IX, 
Fnmw-¢3-nb-36w ‘Chnum the great, lord of Elephantine’* Having, however, 
decided to adopt a graecizing or copticizing standard for our transcriptions we 
shall write Amenemhét rather than Amonemhét. It should be noted, however, 
that we cannot always go so far in the reduction of divine names as the Greek 
transcriptions go; thus in Greek compounds [J Séé, Greek Lovyos, often 
appears as Yx- Lex- Lox-, SL SA Musw, Coptic Khon‘s, as Xeo-; by virtue of 
our principle that the full® consonantal skeleton must be maintained we shall 


write Sebkhotpe for | Jm pass Séz-4/4, Khensmosé for ©} B(hl4q Answ-ms. 
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1 The form Anuy 
would better remind 
one of the hieroglyphs, 
but the well-known 
designation ‘the papy- 
tus of Ani’ prompts 
the adoption of a 
closely similar form. 


18 For this reason 
the queen’s name Hat- 
shepsut has been ren- 
dered as Hashepsowe 
in this book, In the 
names of the goddesses 
Hathor and Nephthys 
the fem. ending has 
survived, but this may 
be anexception of very 
early date. 


1) The issue between 
Albright and Edger- 
ton (p. 52,n. 2) is still 
sub lzte, and our con- 
servative practice is 
dictated solely by ex- 
pediency. 


2 See AZ. 44, 87; 
57,773 59) 71. 


3K. HOFFMANN, 
Die theophoren Per- 
sonennamen des alter- 
en Agyplens in K. 
SETHE, Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde 
Aegyplens, Bd. vii, 
Heft 1, Leipzig, 1915. 


* See on this point 
SETHE, Vokalisation 


(above p. 427), Pp. 
182-9. 


5 Except in semi- 
vocalic endings like 
-wW, 
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In the following pages an attempt is made to enumerate the commonest hieroglyphs 
found in Middle Egyptian, to determine the objects depicted by them, and to illustrate their 
uses. It would be easy enough to augment our list very considerably, though there might be 
difficulty in finding good forms of the rarer signs which would then have to be included. But 
such an augmentation might well do more harm than good, by unduly dispersing the student's 
interest, instead of concentrating it upon the signs most frequently met with. It must never 
be forgotten that in the eyes of the old Egyptians the hieroglyphic writing always remained 
a system of pictorial representation as well as a script. Hence the capricious variety 
exhibited in the more elaborate inscriptions. To take but one example, the sign for ‘statue’ 
if (A 22) is apt to change sex, head-gear, dress and accoutrements according as the context or 
the scribe’s fancy may dictate. This is the principal reason why the printing of hieroglyphic 
texts is so unsatisfactory. No fount of type is sufficiently rich or sufficiently adaptable to do 
justice to the Egyptian originals. Indeed, there is only one wholly satisfactory method of 
publishing hieroglyphic texts, namely reproduction in facsimile. Two possibilities here present 
themselves, facsimile by hand and facsimile by photography. The objection to facsimile. by 
hand is, of course, the very laborious nature of the process. Facsimile by photography has 
the disadvantage that it will serve only for perfectly preserved texts. As a second-best 
alternative, the employment of autography is to be recommended, as in Sethe’s Urkunden der 
18. Dynastte and in the Brussels Bzbliotheca Aegyptiaca, ‘The printing of hieroglyphic texts 
in type is really suitable only for grammatical or lexicographical works, especially where the 
hieroglyphs are to be combined with European characters. The discussion of this question 
is not without a practical purpose; it aims at impressing upon the student ¢he great 
desirability of a good hieroglyphic handwriting. Far too lax standards in this respect have 
been tolerated in the past, and one of our principal aims in creating the new fount of type here 
employed for the first time was to give a fresh impetus to this side of the hieroglyphic scholar’s 
training. The forms shown in the new fount are those normally used in the tombs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, though in some cases earlier forms had to be added in order to elucidate 
pictorial meanings which by that time had become either modified or forgotten. The beginner 
may safely use our types as his models, but he must realize that copying from the actual 
monuments gives a knowledge of hieroglyphic writing unobtainable in any other way. 

The commonest hieroglyphs received their traditional, relatively stereotyped, forms in the 
very earliest Dynasties. Misinterpretations and confusions may, therefore, be expected at 
least as far back as the time of the Pyramid-builders. Some of the objects depicted may have 
been obsolete at a still more remote date, exx. the three-toothed harpoon of bone j (T 20) and 
the form of mast represented by § (P 6). In other cases it is the method of depiction, not the 
object itself, which had become obsolete by the time that inscriptions began to be plentiful. 
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Who would have guessed that #4, (D 61) represents human toes? This interpretation is, 
however, supported by the fornt of that sign in the tomb of Metjen (Dyn. III), where the 
toe-nails are clearly marked, and is clinched by the fact that the word #14 s#2 means ‘toe’. 
The investigation of the pictorial meaning of the hieroglyphs is for this reason a very difficult 
task. But it is a task the interest of which is not confined to archaeology alone, since 
important lexicographical conclusions depend on the right understanding of the signs. We 
have a clue to the central meaning of the obscure verb \\ew madd now that the sign ww (Aa 24) 
is known to depict the warp being stretched between two uprights. From # (A 34) we learn 
at least something of the quality of the action expressed by the stem eS Zwsé, ‘pound’, 
‘build’, ‘achieve’. The sign $# (E 32) which determines 5% £ud ‘to be angry’ gives to that 
verb a colouring definitely distinct from the nearly synonymous =jY¥{ dud. Without the sign 
\ (M 44) we should not realize the idea of ‘sharpness’ which enters into the Egyptian concep- 
tion of ‘preparedness’ [|2 |i] std. It is interesting, too, to note that in contexts where an object 
in contemporary use is intended, the determinative employed to designate it is sometimes 
brought up to date, while in other employments the corresponding sign retains an archaic 
appearance, exx. | (T 7*) in yal}*4 2khw ‘axe’ as against ~ (T 7) in KSinR mah ‘hew’; 
{ (T 8*) in Jal} dgsw ‘dagger’ as against f (T 8) in ff ¢Ay ‘first’; — (T 10) in > pat as 
against — (T 9), earlier —, in the verb fd ‘stretch’. However, the full value of the study of 
the hieroglyphs will not emerge until that study is far more advanced than it is at present. We 
are still quite ignorant of the origin of many signs, such as — (Aa 7), § (Aa 20), and f (Aa 27). 


The modern craving for scientific precision, so contrary to the habit of the Egyptians 
themselves, has often led in the past to falsification of the actual graphic facts. Thus it has 
been the habit of scholars to write vp ‘administrate’ with | and sz ‘ powerful’ with ¥. This 
particular distinction rests, as it happens, on an erroneous assumption, namely that the signs in 
question were originally different. But in other cases where there really was a difference, as 
between 4 se and } vsw, between the rope ¥ (ss) and the bag 2% (ss7), it is astonishing how 
often even the best scribes are guilty of confusion. Some of these confusions led in course of 
time to the substitution of one sign for another. Thus 6 (Aa 2) has absorbed quite a number 
of different signs. Many such confusions arise through hieratic. For instance, hieratic 
(Aa 8) stands not only for the hieroglyphic sign ++, as in "= 4 ‘cease’ and | ]°2 # @sdst ‘council’, 
but also for = in 4" T ¢@ ‘district’ and for = in ™ sfst ‘province’. Assimilations of the 
kind are apt to pass into hieroglyphic as well, where the reason for them is not obvious until 
their origin in hieratic is pointed out. Thus os (M. K. hieratic 4) constantly takes the place 
of \y (M. K. hieratic x) in words from the stem su, like $03 sue ‘magazine’ for ca, a word 
in which \y itself is a substitution for an earlier sign ==. In copying the monuments we must 
resist the temptation to substitute more correct forms for those actually used. We are not 
entitled to impose upon the Egyptians our own scholarly preferences, Ha! 

The first column of our sign-list, showing, as we have said, Eighteenth Dynasty forms, 
seeks to define the objects depicted in the earlier prototypes of these. Note that our heads of 
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classification are not, nor could they have been conveniently made, mutually exclusive. Thus 
we might have placed ' O 44 under F ‘ Parts of Mammals’ because of the horns which are 
one of its constituent parts, or else under R, the class containing other religious symbols. 
Classes S, T, U, and V have proved especially troublesome, and signs allotted to one of them 
might often have been assigned equally appropriately to another or even to._more than one 
other class. Our second column, which deals with the uses of the signs in the writing of 
words, sometimes necessarily employs the terms ‘phonetic’, ‘ideographic’, ‘determinative’, and 
‘abbreviation’ in ways which are open to criticism. The distinction between phonetic and 
ideographic uses of signs is not nearly so absolute as might be supposed, see § 42, Oxs. It 
may even happen that a sign is phonetically used in the very name of the object from which it 
originated. Thus =3){ sdw ‘water-skin’ is undoubtedly the word from which + (F 30) 
originated; nevertheless the phonetic complement = and the determinative ¥ are sufficient 
evidence that +4 is here the phonetic biliteral sign 5d; the like is true of A in A J >\, dow 
‘floats’. . Elsewhere, as in . when abbreviation for 24% ‘favour’ (§ 42, Oss.), or in of sdm 
‘hear’ or A zw ‘come’, the terms ideographic and phonetic seem almost equally suitable. 
Again, within the domain of ‘ phonetic signs’, not all are on the same footing. Save for very 
rare variants like 29—@ for =H &rd ‘child’ and |S for |_&j sGrv ‘plan’ the sign a seems 
confined to derivatives of the stem 47 (exx. £rt ‘portion’, £rt-ntr ‘necropolis’, 2xyw ‘inhabitants’), 
whereas & is freely used for wz even in the words where etymological relationship is out of 
the question, exx. {& yw ‘be young’, 2S wx ‘clothe’. Such facts as these go to show 
the impossibility of a hard and fast classification of the uses of signs. Ideographic uses shade 
off into phonetic, and there are degrees and varieties within the two main groups of sense-sign 
(ideogram) and sound-sign (phonogram). We have, on occasion, found it convenient to employ 
the terms ‘semi-ideographic ’ and ‘semi-phonetic’, as well as the term ‘ phonetic determinative ’ 
explained in § 54. ‘The objection to the term ‘determinative’, which is nevertheless too 
convenient to discard, was stated in § 23, Oss. We shall also make frequent use of the term 
‘abbreviation’ (§ 55), though this is open to the objection that signs so described, ex. { 447 
‘chief’, often represent the original spelling, later amplified by the addition of phonetic and 
other elements, ex. {a}\38. To sum up, the terminology adopted by us is not intended to 
bear too technical or too precise an interpretation. 


The sign-list which follows isa Middle Egyptian one. With few exceptions it disregards all 
hieroglyphs that had fallen into disuse by the Eleventh Dynasty, as well as all invented after the 
reign of Haremhab. For this reason, the words that are quoted to illustrate the uses of signs 
are throughout Middle Egyptian words. It has proved impossible, however, to ignore Old 
Egyptian completely. We have already alluded to the earlier forms of signs which are 
sometimes added to the later ones in order to illustrate their original meanings. Again, it is 
often only some passage in the Pyramid Texts which reveals the reading of an ideogram, and 
we have sought everywhere to indicate the reasons, or at least one sufficient reason, for the 
accepted reading of each separate hieroglyph. Moreover, Old Egyptian sometimes gives the 
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explanation why one sign rather than another is used in the writing of a particular word. 
This applies especially to phonetic signs involving an s-sound, for Old Egyptian rigorously 
distinguished || ¢and — 2. The reason why & 3} 57 ‘son’, for example, is written with & 
instead of G is that the earlier reading of the Middle Egyptian word sz ‘son’ was 23, not 2. 
Such facts as these have had to be taken into account. 

The transliterations used in the following list call for comment in one particular. The 
use of brackets ( ) is a double one. Either they imply that a consonant has to be understood 
which is not written, as in [22 Wsd(y)¢ ‘Edjo’, or else that a consonant which is written had 
disappeared from the pronunciation, as in [38 ==) szw(r)é ‘drink’ (§ 279). When one consonant 
passed into another in the course of the development of the language the conservative 
Egyptians sometimes retained in the hieroglyphs both the earlier and the later sound-signs. 
This is what has happened also in e = ({4) ‘what ?’, transliterated by us pw-¢2 in § 497 and 
elsewhere; we might well, however, have written pw-d(7)2, indicating thereby that the earlier 
form fw-tv had changed into Jw-d. It is unlikely that ambiguity will arise from this twofold 
employment of brackets. In some cases, as with ae zf. verbs like [1 fvi, the unwritten 


consonant z is added in the transliteration without employing brackets. 


The explanations given of individual signs have been confined, as a rule, to normal uses, 
except where, as with 4) B 3, an abnormal use has been found in a particularly important text. 
It has not, for example, been thought desirable to record wholly exceptional abbreviations, ex. 
4, for zzw. But even with this abstention the variety of employments must often appear 
astonishing. Sometimes this variety may be due to the fusion of signs originally distinct, as 
illustrated above. The diversity of employments as determinative sometimes arises from the 
fact that a sign may stand, not merely for the object it depicts, but also for actions performed 
therewith, ex. \y (U_.13) occurs alike in MJ \yw 46 ‘plough’ (n.) and in fu yrw shz ‘plough’ 
(vb.); so too with ss (T 30), = (Y 1), gy (Y 3). And, of course, the development of the generic 
determinatives (§ 24) out of signs of much more specific character greatly increased the range 
of application of the former, ex. the hieroglyph of the striking man 4 came to be employed 
where the early O. K. inscriptions particularized by showing a man in the act of sowing ff or 
one in the act of reaping . 


The study of the individual hieroglyphs is still in its infancy, though some admirable 
pioneering work has been done. The principal authorities are:—-W. M. FL inpers PEerriE, 
Medum, London, 1892; F. Lu. Grirritu, Bent Hasan, Part III, London, 1896; Ipv., A Collection 
of Hieroglyphs, London, 1898; N. pe G. Daviss, Zhe Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep 
at Saggareh, Part I, London, 1900; M. A. Murray, Saggara Mastabas, Part I, London, 1905 ; 
A. M. Brackxman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, Part 11, London, 1915; A. Scuarrr, Archéologische 
_ Beitriige zur Frage der Entstehung der Hieroglyphenschrift, in Sitz. Bayr. Ak. 1942, Heft 3. 
An admirable synopsis of the signs employed in the earliest period will be found in Hitpa 
Petriz, Lgeypiian Hieroglyphs of the First and Second Dynasties, London, 1927. Not to increase 
our references too greatly, we have as a rule preferred to quote less obvious sources. 
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The letter and number prefixed to the individual hieroglyphs in the following list are those 
assigned to them in the Catalogue (Oxford, 1928) of the new fount of type made for the express 
purpose of this Grammar. Sometimes, however, the designation will seem to be out of its 
rightful place, exx. A 59 between A 25, 26, Aa 23, 24 between U 35, 36. This is due either 
to the sign having been added after the publication of the Catalogue or to our-desire to present 
it in a more appropriate position than in the first edition. 


Sect. A.. Man and his Occupations 


I ya seated man Ideo. in y, 5 (s#)° ‘man’. Ideo. or det. ‘I’, ‘me’ in $f 7, 
Ssh wi, Dyk ink, FY yh -2wi. Det. man’s relationships or 
occupations, exx. yh sz ‘son’; [{— x} sm ‘courtier’ ; 
{SPX HH Lwrw ‘wretch’; Sx érr ‘doer’; also personal 
names, ex. $s S38 “xgw ‘SAnkhu’. In personal names, 
is abbrev. for =f} 8 rw ‘men’, ex. 92'S Rhw-cng 
‘Rehutonkh ’, 


° Very rarely written as s?, exx, Urk. v.179; Mett. 18. 1 Ree. 9, 57,2. 2. 


ys} ~=seated manand woman Det. people and their occupations, exx. — #9 rmt ‘people’ ; 


i — | 


with plural strokes YIN B4 Gmw ‘ Asiatics’ ; “Sy fj B2 métrw ‘ witnesses’. 


2 4h man with hand to Det.eat,'exx. SK dh wm ‘eat’; 4 gh Zér ‘hungry’; drink, 
mouth ex. [Sx 4) se(r)é ‘drink’; speak, exx. [4h sda ‘relate’; 
BS gr ‘be silent’; think, ex. (4h 42 ‘devise’; feel, 
ex. ~$h mri “ love’. 
1 Old uses, AZ. 57, 73. 
@ vs 1 man sitting on heel Det. in © Yh Amst ‘sit’. Replaced in hieratic by # A 17 or 
@ A 17* or even by & B 4. 


1 Ex, Rekh. 4,1. 
4 Yi man with arms raised _ Det. supplicate, ex. & }, ¥f @w? ‘adore’; hide, exx. |FRYa! 
(cf. YJ A 30) sdg ‘be hidden’; \“=s§? imn ‘hide’. 
1 Urk. iv. 385, 13. 3 Leyd. V 4, 2. 
5 R man hiding behind Det. hide, ex. |“ im ‘hide’. 
wall (Dyn. XVII I) 1 Urk. iv. 84,15. Very rare before Dyn. XIX. 


6 Gy’ man receiving purifica- Ideo. in 4 var. Pyr. ®—a/f wed? ‘pure’, ‘clean’. 
tion (in M.E. usually 1 Ex, D. eB. 56. 2 Pyr. 1171. € 
replaced by (fj D 60) 


7 AN man sinking to ground Det. weary, weak, exx. Ss=— 4)? wrd ‘tire’; J= Ah? dd$ ‘faint’; 


from fatigue wa” £ gunn ‘be soft’. 
1 Ex. D. el B. 110. 2 Brit. Mus, 1or. 8 BUDGE, p. 372, 14. 
4 Cf. Urk. iv. 943, 4. 
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MAN AND HIS OCCUPATIONS 


man performing the 
hnw-rite 


man steadying basket 
v W 10 on head 


man holding oar 


man holding the ¢é:- 
sceptre | S 42 and 
crook } S 39 (O.K.) 


soldier with bow and 
quiver 


man with arms tied 


behind his back 


man with blood stream- 
ing from his head 


as A 14 but blood in- 
terpreted as an axe’ 


man falling 


man bowing down 


Sign-list 


Det. in Mo®@ Znw ‘jubilation’. 
1 Ex, D. el B. 89. 
Det. in 7 § abbrev. §—a! 2tf ‘load’; *f} abbrev. §-~? 


fii ‘carry’; UX abbrev. § * &2¢ ‘ work’. 


1 Sin. B244; Peas. BI, 70. 2 Sin. B 246. 


Det. in [l]S hh! séaw ‘sail’. 
1 Th, T.S. i. 37. 


O.K. ideo. or det. in @ var. © KIM? Jams ‘friend’. 
Later replaced by ff A 21. 


1 Dav. Piah. i. 4, no. 8. 


8 Urk. iv. 52, 17. 


2 Sagq. Mast. i. 23. 


Ideo. or det. in Uf! var. Ko uk! msc ‘army’. Det. 
em | lott! 2 menfyt ‘soldiers’. 
2 Urk. iv. 966, 6. 
Det. enemy, exx. ||] ) Sh sé2 ‘rebel’; SoS) Zfty ‘enemy’. 


1 Ex. Puy. 30 (skr-cnhw,. 


in 


1 Lyons go. 


Det. die, ex. K&y, mwt ‘die’; enemy, ex. So, Z/ty ‘enemy’. 
Wx. Def Bo 114. 


Use'as A-14. 


1 Model taken from temple of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu. 
far earlier. 


Probably in use 


Ideo. or det. in © $= var. -3! Gy ‘fall’ and derivatives. 
Abbrev. gs}? for © O55 Grw ‘fallen (i.e. conquered) 
enemy’; also 7 for [255 sGr¢ ‘overthrow’ (infinitive). 

2 Urk. iv. 658, I. 


Det. in >|], £52 ‘bow down’. 
1 Ex. D.elB. 70. 


1 Ork, iv. 653, 15. 3 Urk. iv. 140, 5- 


child sitting (on lap) Det. young, exx. ={# rnpi ‘be young’; =| @ 37i ‘child’; 


with hand to mouth 


child in sitting posture, 
arms hanging down 


(Ri PS umh ‘orphan’. Abbrev. AY, A! for =A hrd 
‘child’. Phon. zvé in 1° A" e@? Nni-nsw ‘ Heracleo- 
polis’. 

! Especially in the title 47d » £3 ‘ child of the harim’, written phonetically Thebes, 


tomb 241, JZA. 16, Pl. 17, 0.9. 2 From un(?2) ‘ child’, see the reference qu. on 
W 24. 


Adapted from hieratic,! where it replaces ys A 3, ex. 0 & 


hmsi ‘sit’,? or & A 17, ex. (}® Aris: msw ‘children’. 
1 MOLL, Pa/., i, no. 33. 2 P. Kah. 6, 5. 8 Hat-Nub 18, 5. 


child with crown of Det. child-king, exx. "41 inp ‘crown-prince’, ‘royal child’; 


Lower Egypt ¥ S 3 


\}4% wh ‘ weaned princeling’. 


1 Ex. Urk. iv. 157, 7. Sim. rnné ‘nursling’ (fem.), 2. 361, 15. ? Urk. iv. 157, 8. 
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Aig 2 bent man leaning on 
stick (clearly distin- 
guishable from fh 
A 21 in hieratic,! not 
always so in hiero- 


glyphic)? 


20 im 1 man leaning on forked 
stick, less senile than 


fh A 19? 


21 man holding stick in 
one hand and hand- 
kerchief in the other 
(always distinct from 
f} A 19 in hieratic) } 


22 ee statue of man with 
stick and ¢é3-sceptre 


1S 42 


23 A king with stick and 
club {123 


24 4 man striking with stick 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. or det. old, in | XS var. PR észv ‘old’; [PBR var. R 
smsw (Smsw) ‘eldest’; great, in Ssf} varr. S83h, PR wr 
‘great one’, ‘chief’. Det. old, also in * \fR dnd ‘old’; 
lean, exx. “7 [R rhu ‘lean’; £) IPR 4w2 ‘support oneself’. 
Phon. or phon. det. z# (from a rare ask ‘be aged’*) in I}! 
var. [Rd > zky ‘miner’, ‘hewer of stone’. In M.K. hieratic 
{4 is written for Zwi, Lit ‘strike’.° 


1 MOLL. Pal. i. nos. 13-14; AZ. 49, 122. 
* Hamm, 108. 5 Hamm. 123, 3. 


2 Especially as wr ‘chief’, § Wd. i. 34. 
8 See below A 25. 


Ideo. or det. in [} much rarer var. [KX] B}R smsw (Ssw) 
‘eldest’, especially in Qf} 53f smsw ‘his eldest son’, 
cf. Pyr. Saf Ld. 8 27-4 $msw, and in the title var. 
IN [ SraQ 4 = y& + ses Ayt ‘elder of the portal’. 


1 O.K., Leyd. Denkm. i. 6 in fmsw h(y)t. 
in hieratic. 3 Pyr, 608. 


2 A sign like A Ig is used for ssw 
4 AZ. 60, 64. 


Ideo. or det. in l—}} var. th sx ($7) ‘official’, ‘noble’, Det. 
magnate, exx. % (lof # sxy¢t ‘courtiers’; [If tA sur 
‘courtier’, ‘friend’ (of the king). Also det. in © (\/}h? 
Gnms ‘friend’, here replacing an older sign & A 11; in 
|? 2nti ‘statue’ replacing A 22. In hieroglyphic 
tA is often hard to distinguish from f} A 1g (in the word 
wr ‘chief’) and from [{R A 20. 

1 MOLL. Pal, i. no, 11; AZ. 49,122. * Cairo 20245,/; 20426,24. % Puy. 20. 

Det. in 2 of Znd(y) ‘statue’ and in Sh ¢wt ‘statue’, The 
form of the sign varies according to the nature of the 
statue to be depicted.? 

1 Ex. Stut i. 308 (knty). 2 Exx. king, Urk. iv. 279, 7 (Anty); 753, 3 (¢wiw). 


Det. in ]}4 QB zy ‘sovereign’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 55. 


Det. in 34 Awi, htt ‘strike’, Hence det,, force, effort, exx. 
==) abbrev. 4! fz ‘strong’; “G 4h uzm ‘take away’; 
{a} Wh 4a ‘plunder’; [Jx 4 5d ‘teach’, In Dyn. 
XVIII hieroglyphic 4 is mostly replaced by + D 40, 
which either as \ or as — is common also in hieratic. 

1 Exx, Urk. iv. 82, 10; 89, 7. 
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59 AP 


26 h 


27h 
ea 


ot 
304 


or 
ae 


MAN AND HIS OCCUPATIONS 


man striking, with left 
arm hanging behind 
back ! 


man threatening with 
stick 

man with one arm 
raised in invocation 


man hastening withone 
arm raised 


man with both arms 
raised 


man upside-down 


man with arms out- 


stretched (cf. §§ A 4) 


man with his arms 
stretched out behind 
him 


man dancing 


man with stick and 
bundle or mat on 
shoulder 


Sign-list 


Rare ideo. used in {44 4w2, hii ‘strike’. Serves in this 
book as a conventional transcription of the hieratic group 
2 employed in Dyn. XVII-XVIII papyri and also 
earlier in Dyn. XI;? the explanation of the group is 
obscure. In papyri of Dyn. XII ‘strike’ is written {_4} 
with a sign identical with fR A 19.3 


1 MOLL. Pai. i. no. 16 (Hyksos period). 
also a hieroglyphic equivalent Dend, 11 A. 


2 Frequent in the Coffin Texts; see 
8 AZ. 44,126; 56, 39. 


Det. ‘drive away’ in || & f shr ‘drive away’.' 
1 Urk. iv. 618, 7. 

Det. call, exx. {ff vés ‘call’, ‘summon’; wal? dwi ‘call’. 
Abbrev. ¢s in 27}? sdm-cs ‘servant’, lit. ‘one who hears 
the call’, Det. in the vocative interjection |~fz‘O’ (§ 258). 

1 Ex. Rekh. 12. ? Urk. iv. 874, 6. 

Cf. Pyr. \ ,AAA ?ixw ‘messengers’. Hence phon. zz in 4A 
in ‘by’ (§ 168). 

1 Ex. Rekh. 12. * Pyr. 1675, the body probably omitted for superstitious reasons. 

Det. high, in a\\¥ varr. aff, ff 2:(2) ‘be high’. Det. joy, 
exx. ff’ Aci ‘rejoice’; [|-£\—'f!! sw2s ‘extol’; mourn, in 
LN Ff 2 222 ‘mourn’; also, for unknown reasons, in | \ [lf * 
as ‘bald’. 

A Del Be 82. 2 JEA., 41, to-1. 8 £6. 66, 9; cf. too 2st, Wo, i. 20, 15. 

Det. in {| © 3 séd ‘be upside down’. 

1 Ex, Amuda 17. 

Det. praise, exx. |X $4 var. Jf sw ‘praise’; «4 dw 
‘adore’; {lf\—=‘Y! swss ‘extol’; supplicate, ex. -\ AY? 
tw? ‘claim’; awe, in — {4]] ¢v ‘show respect for’. 

3 Sin, R35. 


8 Th. T.S. iii. 5 ; reading, 2d. lowest register. 


1 Urk. iv. 141, 4. 2" PL. 319; 


Det. turn away, ex. ~ch f! ? exw ‘averted’ (face). 


1 MOLL. Pal. ii, no, 5 (Dyn, XVIII.) 2 R. ZH. 240, 39 (Dyn. XIX). 


Det. dance, ex. oJ? 46i ‘dance’; joy, ex. mal UoPP? Ly- 
hnw ‘jubilate’. 
1 MOLL. Pa/, ii. no. 6. 
SOrRoIv. DAT, (1e 
Ideo. in 4 var. =] 84}? m(2)ntw ‘herdsman’. Det. wander, 
exx. Bt rwi ‘wander’; => APF 2? sm(s)w ‘wan- 
derers’, ‘strangers’. 


2 Berl. AZ. ii. p. 166. 
5 Urk. iv. 390, 8. 


2 Urk. iv. 386, 6. Sim. Dyn. XII, Bersh. ii, 21, 14. 


1 Puy. 50. 3 AZ. 42, 119. 


4 Puy. 50; D.el B. 113. 
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A 34 Hi man pounding in a _ Det. in ed| Gwsi ‘pound’, ‘build’. 


35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


4I 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


mortar * 


iM man building a wall 


A) 


man kneading and 
straining into a 
vessel ? 


VV) 1commoner form of last 


av man holding necks 


of two emblematic 
animals with panther 


heads (Dyn. XII) 


a’ alternative form of last 


i 


ii 


Nt 
of 


ag 
df 


1 the same, 


1 the same, 


seated god. (Note the 
slightly curved beard 
and straight wig) 


king. (Note uraeus on 
brow, straight beard, 
and coif) 


but with 
flagellum A S 45 


king wearing crown of 
Upper Egypt J S1 


but with 
flagellum AS 45 


king wearing crown of 
Lower Egypt ¥ S 3 


NA the same, but with 


flagellum AS 45 


1 See the picture Rekh, 12. 
verb is gae inf. 
Ideo. or det. in {SG ]} var. [Mt 2d ‘build’. 


Y Urk. iv. 765, 125 cf. 767, 11. 


Ideo. or det. in ARCH ® var. SA, Wy fey ‘ brewer’. 
1 From a walking-stick formerly in the possession of N. de G. Davies. See the 


picture Leyd, V 3= Denkmz. ii. 2. 3VAZ.. 35s 02S. 8 Cairo 20161, ¢ 28. Sim. 
NORTHAMPT. 4. 4 Cairo 20095; see too AZ. 37, 84. 


In the accompanying text Zws¢ is infinitive, hence the 


Use as last. 
1 Cairo 20018, 2; Leyd. V6; see AZ. 37, 82. 
Ideo. in tf}! varr. $4,? a] le? Kés, var. Dyn. XVIII Wg * Ksy, 
‘Cusae’, the modern town of El-Kfsiyah in Upper Egypt. 


1 Meir ii. 17, no. 8 =i. 2. 2 Meir ii. 17, no. 4=2. iii. g. 
® Lac. ZR. 20, 35; see Meer i. p. I, n. 3. 4 Urk. iv. 386, 4. 


Use as last. 
1 Dav. Ken. i, 44. 


Det. god (replacing earlier } G 7), exx. 2{,) Pzs ‘ Ptah’; 
“== Wntw ‘(the god) Mont’. Ideo. or det. ‘I’, ‘me’ 
in & -2, > wi, Sf invé when a god is speaking or, in 
Dyn. XII, the king. 

1M. E. hieratic retains G 7, see § 63.4, 4. 

Det. king (common Dyn. XVIII), exx. +2 9} usw ‘king’ ; 
119} Za ‘Majesty’; gf 2d ‘the Lord’ (p. 75). Ideo. or 
det. ‘1’, ‘me’ in  -2, BY wi, OW zv& when the king is 
speaking. 

1 References for .¢ see § 34. 
Use as last (common Dyn. XVIII). 


1 Already Dyn. XII, Hier. 8, no. 148= Bersh. i. 15 (éty). 


2 References for 7 see § 34. 


Ideo. or det. in 4 f var. § usw (nzw, ni-swt)' ‘king of 
Upper Egypt’, ‘king’. Det. J 4 Weir ‘ Osiris’. 
1 Reading, p. 50, n. I. 


Use as last. 


1 As abbrev. usw, Urk, iv. 332, 10. 


Ideo. or det. in KH var. # ditty ‘king of Lower Egypt’. 


Use as last. 
1 Puy. 20, 6. 
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A47 Wl 


48 yA 


49 


5° 


“8 


aa 


54e— 


5554 


For # A 59 see above after A 25. 


MAN AND HIS OCCUPATIONS 


shepherd seated and 
wrapped in mantle, 


holding a stick with 


appendage! 

beardless man _ (or 
woman?) holding 
knife (?) 2 


Syrian seated holding 
stick 


man of rank seated on 
chair 


the same with flagellum 


AS 45 


noble squatting with 
flagellum A S 45 
(common in Dyn. 


XVIII) 


mummy upright 


recumbent mummy 


mummy lying on bed 
(replacing O.K. form 
with man on bed)! 


Sign-list 


Ideo. in 4} var. Pyr. =) Sd 2 m(é)niw* ‘herdsman’. Ideo. 
or det. in & RW var. MRD sew (zw) * ‘guard’, 
‘protect’. Sometimes inaccurately for \¥} A 48 in |=4f° 
iry ‘relating to’ (§ 79). 


1 MONTET 99. 3 Pyr. 1348. § Reading, AZ. 42, 116. 
see Pyr, 1163. 1220, 5 Rekh. 10; Urk. iv. 120, 17. 


* Reading with 2, 


Ideo. (?) or det. ivy in |= var. Yj éry ‘relating to’, ‘ be- 
longing to’ (§ 79). 


1 See Dav. Ptah.i.p.15. Good detailed exx. of the sign are not forthcoming. 
Tt may depict the ‘door-keeper’ (#y ¢rr#) of some mythical place. 


Det. foreigner, exx. )\ $y! 1 mw ‘Asiatics’; HHA QR AAG? 
Twntyw-Styw ‘ Nubian bowmen’.* 


1 Urk, iv. 614, 1. 3 D.elB. 160. 3 See p. 398, n. 1. 


Det. revered persons (M.K.; in Dyn. XVIII mainly replaced 
by $4) A 51 and 4§ A 52), exx. | J $3 Sndw ‘Sonbu’, 
a personal name; [If X41} smz(w) ‘courtiers’, Ideo. or 
det. ‘1’, ‘me’ on MLK. coffins in A’? 4, SA wi, DA ink. 
Rarely ideo. like #} A 51 in 4° sAs (SAS) ‘noble’. 

1 BH. i. 25, 119. 3 Meir ii. 11; Leyd. V 4, 12. 

Ideo. in 4$]| var. >] 41 spst (552) ‘be noble’ and related 
words. After M.K., often det. revered persons, ex. 


19? % ‘¢ ° ’ 
+, 99! * imyw-hst ‘those of former times’. 
2 Urk., iv. 59, 3. Sim. 20. 59, 4 (imehyw); 


2 References, § 34. 


1 Siut 1, 231. Sim. Pyr. 931. 
76, 10 (tpyw-t); 86, 3 (drtyw). 
Det. revered persons, especially personal names, ex. R43! 
P;-hry ‘ Paheri’, a man’s name; _,}4; 43)? sth ‘deceased 
Rarely also for $3 A 51 in ‘a 49% sds ‘noble’. 


5 Puy. 20. 


noble’, 


1 Ure. iv. 122, 5. 2 Urk. ive 133, 02. 


Det. mummy, ex. ${]1 wz ‘mummy’; statue, likeness, ex. 
3S] var. |? ¢wt ‘statue’; form, shape, exx. «lf £2 ‘form’ ; 
BS, Grw ‘forms’, ‘stages of growth’. 


1 Louvre C15, 8; St. B 193. 2 Urk. iv. 842, 13. 


Det. dead, exx. le! m(é)ni ‘death’; G fs? nb-ng 
‘sarcophagus ’, lit. ‘lord-of-life’. 


1 Urk, iv, 405, 8. 2 Urk. iv. 113, 9. 


Det. lie, ex. 2 4 abbrev. (4? sar ‘lie’, ‘spend all night’ ; 
death, exx. 2 f= * Zé ‘decease’ ; “Sf * At ‘corpse’. 
2 Fb, 6, 9. 4 Th. 7: Sei. 30, Be 


1 Ex. Meir iv. 4, 1. 3 Cairo 20003, a4 2. 
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Sect. B. 


Bi wi seated woman 


= 


By [oo (ae 


pregnant woman 


woman giving birth 


combination of sign for 
a squatting woman 
(cf. 4 B 3) with ff 
APE Oe 


woman suckling child 


woman seated on chair 
with child on lap 


queen wearing diadem 
and carrying flower 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Woman and her Occupations 


Det. female, exx. ~,f s¢ ‘woman’; Uf Amd ‘woman’, ‘wife’ ; 
29 ntr¢t ‘goddess’; woman’s relationships, exx. Sj s# 
‘daughter’; ~~}. 1 Zert ‘widow’; her occupations, 
exx. Jos At ‘female slave’; 4 lof Smcyt ‘chantress’ ; 
her name, ex. {= M/rt‘Nofret’. As suffix 1st pers. sing. 


‘Il’, ‘my’ (fem.) 94 2 has not been noted before Dyn. XIX.? 
1 Exx. Mar. Adyd. i. 25. 


Det. pregnant, exx. Sf] 1 zr ‘conceive’; Jtss]? 42 ‘be 
pregnant’. 
1 Del B. 49. 2 Urk. iv, 268, 7. 
Ideo. or det. in fh! var. 4) mest (mSi) ‘bear’, ‘give birth’ 
and the related words. 
1 Ure, iv. 13, 16. 


Use as last. In one hieratic MS. substituted for 8 A 3.3 


1 Exx. Brit. Mus. 566; Cairo 70040=ROEDER, /Vaos 42. Also without arms 
showing, ex. Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 18. 20. 2 Old exx. show the two signs almost 
or quite separate from one another, but with the phon. sign m placed as though it 


were the infant in course of being born, Urk. i. 24, 15; 35, 11; 36,7. ® JEA. 32, 
Pl, 14,0. 1) (3a: 


Det. ‘suckle’ in “=~—gs mnct ‘nurse’, ‘foster-mother’. 
1 Exx. Dyn. XII, BH. i. 25, 79; Dyn. XVIII, D. el B. 53. 
Det. ‘nurse’ in = xxx ‘nurse’, ‘rear’. 
awn, ’ 
1 Exx. LD. iii. 53; D.e/ B. 101. 


Det. of names of queens.! 
1 Ex. Aun. 42, 479, from Thebes, tomb 192, temp. Amenophis III. 


Sect. C. Anthropomorphic Deities 


god with sunand uraeus 


on head 


Ideo. or det. in $1 var. G1 Ae ‘(the sun-god) Ré’. 


1 Del B. 110. 


god with head of falcon Ideo. or det. in 4 var. ¥! Ae ‘(the sun-god) Ré*’. 
bearing sun on head 1 Urk. iv, 14, 13+ 
\K. Go and holding 


$S 34 


god with head of ibis Ideo. or det. in $@' var. @ Dhwty? ‘ Thoth’. 


& G 26 


1 Bersh. i, 15. 2 Reading, see on G 26, 


god with head of ram _ Ideo. or det. in G1 var. # Mumw ‘Chnum’. 


% E 10 


1 Urk. iv. 99; 5+ 
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ANTHROPOMORPHIC DEITIES 


the same holding ¢ 
S 34 
god with head of dog 


ta, E15 


god with head of Seth- 
animal 4 E 20 


ithyphallic god with 
feathers, upliftedarm, 
and flagellum AS 45 


goddess with sun and 
horns 


goddess with feather 
on head 


god with arms support- 
ing (the sky) and { 
M 4 on head (often 
also without {) 


Sign-list 


Use as last. 


Ideo. or det. in "> Sd var.  Zupw ‘Anubis’; also in 
Js, 7 fh) Wo-wiwt ‘Wepwawet’. 
1 Urk, iv. 99; 10. 
Ideo. in @ Sth? (Sz8) ‘Seth’. 


1 Reading, see on E 20. 


Ideo. or det. in Ff! var. # Mnw? ‘Min’. 


1 Urk, iv. 1031, 4. 2 Reading, see on R 22. 


Ideo. or det. in [$1 var. ¥ ? At4r ‘ Hathor’. 


1 Sinai 141. 2 Sinai 95. Also shown seated on chair, 7d. 105, 


Ideo. or det. in So4 var. § Zt ‘Matet’, the goddess of 
Truth. 


Ideo. in YY var. Pyr. }{tay! Az ‘(one of the gods) Heh’.? 
Hence phon. #4 in YY 2% ‘ million’, ‘many’ (§ 259). 

1 Pyr. 1390. 2 The eight Heh-gods were those who held the sky aloft, see 

KEES, Gotterglaube, p. 312 and the picture 7A, 28, Pl. 4. The sign for ‘year’ (M 4) 


was added doubtless on account of the common expression 22 m (or 2) rnpwt ‘a 
million years’. 


It may prove possible to find images of other deities used as ideo. or det. in M. K. inscriptions, 
but for lack of positive earlier evidence some models for the hieroglyphic fount have 


been taken from monuments of Dyn. XIX or later,) exx. C 12 


(A Amin, C 17 "| Mont, 


eB H Tjanen, C 19 i and C 20 jf Ptah. 


Di & 


1 JEA. 17, 245. 


Sect. D. Parts of the Human Body 


head in profile 


Ideo. in © ‘head’ and & 


tpy ‘chief’, ‘first’. Det. head, 
exx. | Qi Ne ga ‘head’; Fe 4 ‘back of head’, 
whence prep. #}\® 4 ‘behind’ (§ 172) and Wo fa mkhz 
‘neglect’; Te dhnt ‘forehead’, whence TF'_ dh 
‘promote’, etc.; perhaps with notion throttle, in B-£\2a? 
gwiw ‘fetter’, ‘bind fast’. Possibly ® possessed the value 
d:d3 in some cases where there is no evidence to prove it. 
In one M. E. story the spellings | (J \® and ® alternate 
for the ‘head’ of a goose, as well as in the common O. K. 
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Sign-list 


Di #& (continued) 
Set dace 
3° =v hair 


4 — eye 


5 22 eye touched up with 


6 £& ! later alternative to last 


paint 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


personal name A, ¥.° Of the two words for ‘head’ da? 
alone has survived in Coptic (@@, construct @é-), also in 
the prepositions edyex, htdjen; it is impossible to say how 
early the latter readings are, and the values 7-tp, hr-tp 


have been provisionally retained above,_p. 135, top. 
1 Reading, PSBA. 21, 269. 2 Urk. ive 7, 4. S Westc. Index, p. 30. 


Ideo. in? Zr} ‘face’ and derivatives. Hence phon. 47, exx. 


{2 Zr ‘prepare’; SR ahr ‘bitter’, ‘sour’. 


1 Reading from Coptic ho ‘face’, derivatives like Araz ‘upper part’, and phonetic use, 


Det. hair, exx. % \=n Suzy ‘hair’; a\\7w sk ‘ grey-haired’ ; 


skin, exx. |<&-) twa ‘complexion’, ‘nature’; (@{K\-y 
ium ‘skin’; mourn, in I Q\oJ-y #4 ‘mourn’; bald, 
empty, forlorn, exx. )=y ws ‘fall out (of hair)’, whence 
abbrev. = in “P= gv ws ‘found defective’ (of damaged 
writing or pictures) ;! SX”, “Wy Zert ‘widow’. 
1 £6. 18, 1; 90, 3; PIEHL, JH. iii. 74; reading from BH. i. 26, 162. See too 
Stts, Berl, Ak. 1912, 912. 


<a 3 


Ideo. in © ért ‘eye’, Gk. tpi!’ Hence phon. 27, exx. = ivi 


‘make’; 4 irtt ‘milk’. Det. see, in  varr. -RW, 
= 2 msi ‘see’, whence — as phon, m? in OS % 3 mew 
‘lions’, Early det. in other words for see, look, and in 
connection with other notions involving the eye, exx. 
B= * dgi ‘look’; T—> $A ‘blind’; j= * rmi ‘weep’; 
}=1 xs ‘be wakeful’; later, especially in Dyn. XVIII, 
mainly replaced as det. by the more specific signs = D 5, 
= D6, @=D7,and 4 Dg. From end of Dyn. XVIII 
a masc. dual 2... wy ‘eyes’ is occasionally found,' 
but whether this points to the existence of a masc. word 
zy ‘eye’ is uncertain, 

1 PLUTARCH, De /stde 10. See Rec. 17, 93. 2 Siut 1, 217, where the 


doubling indicates gemination, see Verbum i. § 390. % Sh. S. 30. 4 Sin. B 279; 
Urk. iv.19,6. 5 Peas.B 2,105. * Leb.76. 7 Pahkeri2. . * We. i. 108, 1-2. 


Det. actions or conditions of eye, exx. G=1 dgi ‘look’; 


— =? 36 ‘blind’; J? rs ‘be wakeful’. 
1 Mar, Adyd. ii. 30, 33. 2 Urk. iv. 85, 6. 3 Urk. iv. 960, 11. 


Use as last. 


1 MOLL. Pad. ii. no. 83, from Dyn. XVIII; very rare, however, as early as this. 
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PARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY Sign-list 


<> eye with painted lower Det. adorn, exx. fll \4\ "1 msdmt ‘eye-paint’; =? en 
lid (rin) * ‘beautiful’, From the latter, phon. det. x, ex. 
—oW 2! nw (nw)? ‘‘Ainu’, a place-name, see B 8. The 

use as det. see etc., ex. 2{a° ptr ‘behold’, is abnormal. 


Y BH, i. 38. 2 Amarn. iii. 19. Sim. Urk., iv. 6, 11, qu. Exerc. XXXII, (a). 
5 For Cz as the full reading cf. Semitic azz ‘ eye’ and Eg. words qu. below, D 8, 
n. I. SEB. ie 20,1075. 5 Stut i. 220. 


@> eye enclosed in sign for Det. in S'e “uw, “(2)nw ‘‘Ainu’, the quarry at the modern 
land — N 18 Turah whence |={} m=: inr hd nfr n “nw ‘fine white 
(lime)stone of ‘Ainu’ was obtained.!. Hence phon. det. in 


— <> (u ‘beautiful’? See too above D 7. 


1 AEO. ii. 126*, following Sztz. Berl. Ak. 1933, 864. The full value ciz, corre- 
sponding to Semitic razz ‘eye’, is proved by the derivatives Cix ‘coat with lime- 
stone (?)’, Urk. i. 20, 5 (O. K.) and tym ‘ CAinu-stone’ Wd. i. 191, 4, 5 (Dyn. XX). 

2 Meir ii. 12, 3; Urk. iv. 52, 16. 


4 eye with flowing tears Ideo. or det. in q 4 var. se! rm ‘weep’, ‘beweep’. 
1 Rekh. 4. 


4e: human eye with the Ideo. or det. in $8) ess! var. ? wast ‘the wart-eye’ (or 
markingsofa falcon’s ‘wedjat-eye’), i.e. ‘the sound (uninjured) eye’ of Horus 
head (§ 266, 1) 1 BUDGE, p. 56, 7. 2 BupGE, p. 38, 15. 


< part of the white of the Sign for 1 efat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1).? 
wdst-eye 1 Reversed in hieratic, see p. 198, n. I. 


© pupil of the eye Det. in QO Od ‘ pupil’ of eye. As part of the wat-eye 
sign for 4 Zekat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). A similar, but 
smaller, sign appears to have been used for from 1 to 9 
hekat (§ 266, 1). To be distinguished from the grain of 


sand o N 33, and from the circle 0, see after Z 8. 
1 BUDGE, 212, 13 (VW). 


13 — eye-brow (also as part Sign for 4 Zekat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). Also = as det. 


of the wdt-eye in )&*}—=1 ink ‘ eye-brow(s)’. Det. or phon. det. in some 
words connected with [| {\= smd (smd) ‘ eye-brow’ itself 


not found until Greek times.? 
1 Mou. K. 3, 8. 2 Wo, iv. 146. 


14 D> the other (see D 11) Sign for 7g Zekat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). 


part of the white of 
the wat-eye 


15 ‘Ns one of the markings of Sign for 4, Aefat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). 


the wast-eye 
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D:6 {  anotherofthemarkings Sign for 2, Zefat-measure of corn (§ 266, 1). 
of the wazt-eye 


17 {\, markings of the wast- Ideo. or det. in =<C,1 var. (Q,? dé ‘figure’, ‘image’. 


eye (nos. D 15 and 1 Urk. iv. 887, 2. 2 Ur. ive 535 17+ 
16 together) 
18 9) ear Ideo. or det. in fi{l& 9? msdr ‘ear’, dual 99° msdrwy ‘the 
two ears’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 93. 2 Amarn., vi. 15, 6. IBLE NAGS 


19 Z)1 nose, eye and cheek Ideo. or det. in 4 O.K. var. “F-4 fd, later = fnd, ‘nose’. 
Det. nose, ex. = ‘nose’, ‘nostril’; smell, exx. S46 “i 
‘sniff’; |$6 sz ‘smell’; face, in ("4 Gut ‘face’; joy, 
exx. 8 73(w) ‘rejoice’; he 5 guts ‘take pleasure’; 
soft, kind, ex. [ls sfx ‘be mild’; also in JF dtu ‘be 
disobedient’; 36 gfx ‘rebuff’. From xt ‘face’ (see 
above), phon. det. and (seldom before Dyn. XIX)? phon. 
-Gnt, exx. fi o var. © &nty ‘in front of’ (adj.). Owing 
to similarity in hieratic 4 sometimes appears in hiero- 
glyphic for { Aa 32, ex. Ay, ; , for f\, ? , séy ‘red (?) Nubian (?) 
pigment’; also for — U 31, ex. ©) 5 Gazi for | gn(r)é 
‘restrain’; the hieratic has been often transcribed 
wrongly in modern books.’ Confusion of two different 
stems has contributed to the confusion of signs in words 
like > Gnrt, varr. fi)". oca, 2c2 4ant ‘prison’, ‘harim’, 
‘fortress’, which are consequently hard to differentiate.‘ 


1 Exx. Hier. 5, no. 59; Rekh. 15. 2 AZ. 55, 86. 8 Rec. 39, 20. 
Sim. in 4urw ‘ prisoners’, Cairo 20024 = Musée égyptien i. 17. + Adm. 47. 


20 © semi-cursive variant of Use as last, but seldom in careful sculptures or paintings. 


last } 1 Already Dyn. IV, Medum 22. Exx. Dyn. XII, Cairo 20538, ii. 13. 14. 
21 <> mouth(Dyn. XII rare- Ideo. in { 7 (7#)* ‘mouth’, Coptic 76. Hence phon.7. In 
ly vertically ()) group-writing (§ 60) { is 7,2 ex. |. By Zor ‘stallion’. 
1 Exx., Louvre'© 155: POL. § 33, a: 18 See above, p. 429, for the original 
presence of ?, 2 BURCHARDT § 7. ; 


(Monograms incorporating <> D 21.) For te see M 6. For | see M 24... For uF see M 25. 


22 TT mouth with two strokes Ideo. in <> rwy! ‘two-thirds’ (§ 265). 
attached 1 Reading, CLERE in Arch. Or. 20, 629. 


23 nis mouth with three Ideo.in 7" ‘three-quarters’, probable reading Zmt rw? (§ 265). 
strokes attached 1 CLERR, of. cit. 640. 
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D 24 ==! upper lip with teeth Ideo. in =~ sf¢, var. Pyr. |l2-—= ? spt, ‘lip’, ‘border’ (of pool, 
ete). Ie esionally used by mistake for = F 42.3 


' MOLL. fai, ii. no. 92 4. *TPy75 13036 8 Urk. iv. 140, 6 (spr). 
25 <> two lips with teeth Ideo. or det. in [| \.<>? var. 2 spty (Spty) ‘lips’. 
IAL hs Boal dy Die 2 Urk. iv. 971, 2. 


Oo 


26 1 liquid issuing from lips Det. spit, ex. ° o>? Asg ‘spit’; vomit, exx. J d32 ‘vomit’; 
AW #0, var. 4, &, ‘spew out’; blood, in = 3 ay 
‘blood’. 
1 MOLL. Pai. ii. no. 93 (Dyn. XVIII); the same form already Pyv. 142 (pe). 
2 Zb. 30, 17. SP: Kah. 7, 20. 
g7ic7... breast ° Ideo or det. inv var. Pyr. 5S)! mud, later var. Se? mand, 
eteaer es Wet. suckle, exx.! S4iseé ‘suckle’; "~J* 


mnty ‘tutor’ (det. transferred from mnc¢ ‘ nurse’). 


© Model from Thebes, tomb 85. So too Puy. 59. 1 Pyr.32. * Urk. iv. 920, 10. 
8 D.el B. 94. * Paherz 4. 


27* © breast (rather com- Use as last. 
moner shape) 1 1 D.elB. 94; Paheri 4. 


28 J arms extendedsoas to Ideo. in U & ‘soul’, ‘spirit’ (p. 172). Phon. 4,1 exx. UG 


embrace ? ket ‘work’; {tL 4 242 ‘magic’. In group-writing (§ 60) 
Uf or U is phon. £2 
1 Reading, Pyr. 300 (437 ‘ chapel’). 2 BURCHARDT § 120. 


29 i combination of L$ D 28 In # & ‘soul’, regarded as of divine nature. 


and *y R 12 
30 a the sign Us D 28 with Det. in } fx U7? V40-k:w ‘ Uniter-of-attributes’, name of 
an appendage a mythical serpent-deity. * 
1 Pyr. 229. Sim. Urk. iv. 459, 13. 2 MarR, Karn. 33, where the appendage 
takes the form of *Q I Io. SOA wala Tis 


aT @) 1 combination of () D 32 In @) var. ,h Zm-kz ‘servant of the ka’, ‘£a-priest’. 
and | U 36 1 Hier. 9, no. 165 (Bershah). 


42 ¢) arms enclosing or em- Det. envelop, embrace, exx. |<a() zx& ‘envelop’; {20 4A2 
bracing ‘embrace’; open arms, in 5 W\() Ag? ‘unfold’. 


33 =a armsengagedinrowing Ideo. in % a Zui! ‘row’ and derivatives. Hence phon. 4x, 
ex, V”™ ob4Ay 1 Annw ‘turmoil’, 


1 Reading, see the varr. of mhnd ‘ ferry-boat’, Pyr. 1223 combined with 334. 


34 (ZX) armsholdingshieldand Ideo. in (YX var. Pyr. =}? % ‘fight’ and derivatives. 


battle-axe! 1 Thebes, tomb 93. Elsewhere usually shield and mace, Hier, p. 15. 
2 Pyr. 574. In M.K, also sometimes 747, see Sphinx 12, 108. 


34* TY’ O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Dav. Prah, i. 5, no. 46. 
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D35 -».!arms in gesture of Ideo. in ~— ? and ~~ mx? ‘not’ (§104). Hence phon. 1,” 
negation exx. — # ‘to’, ‘for’ (§ 164); ~~ar§\s unsm ‘spleen’. 
Ideo. also in =) %& var, ~B iwéy, var. Pyr. |S] zwiz, 
‘which not’ (§ 202).3 Det. not know, in e{\ Gm ‘be 
ignorant’; hence phon. det. Gm, exx. © * Gm ‘shrine’; 
also with metathesis m@, in [| \ &° sm@ ‘forget’. 
1 Palms upward, common at all periods, exx. O.K., Sagg. Mast. i. 1; M.K., 
Meir i. 5; Dyn. XVIII, Rekh. 2. 3. 10; but sometimes palms down, exx. O.K., 
Medum 24; M.K., BH. i. 8; Dyn. XVIII, RekA. 4. 15. 2 Readings, GUNN, 
Stud.ch.9. 5 Reading J/EA.34,27. ‘* Urk.iv.96,4; seeonO34. © Mélj.i, 10. 
36 +0 forearm Ideo. in ~*¢ ‘arm’, ‘hand’. Hence phon.¢. Also in hieratic, 
less often in hieroglyphic, as substitute for »» D 37, ou» 


D 38, 24 D 39,+4 D4go, > D41, 4 D 42, 04D 43,t4 D 44. 


For =}! see D59. For SX see G 20, For “ seeG45. For eed see M 27. For 4 see 
O12. For ah see P 7. For oS see Aa 22. 


37 42 forearm with hand In Pyr. almost exclusively ideo. in ls var. «0 imi ‘give’, 
holding | X 8 imperative (§ 336), whereas | is there common both as 
(r)di and as zmi. In M.K. and later «4 is commoner 
than (| both in vaZ (—,) and in ad (+), but tends in the 
imperative zm to be replaced bya+D 38. In Dyn. XI some- 
times replaced by +» D 4o™" ort D 44.» Phon. d (from 
di) in +e Ddw ‘Busiris’ (§ 289, 1); also mé or merely 
me (from imi), xx. >}aof ? var. >| 9? Kmi ‘Kemi’, 
name of a queen; \%> mé ‘behold’ (§ 234). 


1 Verbum ii. § 53%. 1s JEA. 16, 195; Coffin Texts, passim. 1> Cairo 
20001, qu. § 327. 2 Cat.d. Mon. i. p. 87, no. 44. 8 MarR. Adyd. ii. 28, 30. 


For aN see G 19. 


38 oo forearmwithhandhold- In M.K. and more frequently in Dyn. XVIII det. in (KS 
ing a rounded loaf imi ‘give’ (§ 336). Hence phon. mi! and more commonly 
m, exx. 01? mi ‘protect’; | 5 Zém ‘ Atum’. 
? Evidence (but mainly with D 36 or D 37) Verbum ii. § 538. 7 Puy. 20, Sim. 
min ‘behold’, Szut i. a75. In O.K., see p. 257, n. 25. 3 AZ. 46, 140. 


39 o—0 forearmwithhandhold- Det. offer, present, exx. { % = var. a Anh ‘present’; =, 
ing bowl o W 24 arp ‘offer’. In Dyn. IX-XII occasionally as substitute 
for «1 D 37 or a D 38, ex. —,! raé ‘ who causes’; o{\ So? 
Makt-Re ‘Mektré’, name of a man; also for —» D 36, 
ex. \\os? m-e ‘in the hand of’. 


1 Stut 5,5. 8; Brit, Mus. 581, vert.19. % D.e/B.(X])ii.9,D. §% Cairo 20003, 
qu. p. 266, n. Io. 
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D 40 <1 forearm with hand From M.K. on tends to replace 4 A 24, exx. S=u4 var. 0} 
holding stick ngt ‘strong’; |{+ ith ‘drag’. Also abbrev. for ] Ku Git 


‘examine’.?. In Dyn. XI sometimes replaces 1» D 37, 


see there. 
1 Urk, iv. 856, 4. 2 £6. 37, 2, qu. § 444, 4, compared with 76. 36, 4. 
4I 2S forearm with palm of Det. arm, exx. BJ@ \— g67 ‘arm’; @§— varr. [a 7,” 
hand downwards ymn ‘arm’, ‘shoulder’; #J_\, édy ‘left’; det. various 


actions involving movement of arms,’ exx. -{\|l— Zms 
‘bend’, ‘bow’; G-—- 7v&i ‘incline’; [Ql 452 ‘sing’ ; 
cessation of movement, exx. Bf{— grh ‘cease’; “j— ni 
‘reject’. From this last, phon. or phon. det. 2, exx. 
“a &t niw ‘ ostrich’; 75° var. {$5 ° niw ‘bowl’. 


ETN f 
1 AZ. 34, 30. ? Brit. Mus. 572, 12. 8 Reason obscure in mm 
‘traverse’. 4 Reading, see G 34. 5 Siut 1, 308. 8 Eb, 21, 10. 


42 .1 forearmaslast,butwith Ideo. or det. in 7] var. — mh ‘cubit’ (§ 266, 2). 
upper arm straight 


43 4&1 forearmwithhandhold- Ideo. in ©,J varr. Pyr. 2,1 eS? Gui ‘ protect’. Hence 
ing flagellum A S 45 phon. Jw, exx. 2,8 PSs? Zww ‘evil’; 1,8, + sGwa ‘enrich’. 


1 Pyr, 1629. Pyr1797% 8 Urk. iv. 1077, 9. 4 Urk. iv. 60, 15. 


44 to forearmwithhandhold- Det. in ©,",! abbrev. ts? G7 ‘be at the head of’, 


ing the ¢3-sceptre { ‘control ’, ‘administer’ and derivatives. 
S 42 1 Urk. iv. 31, 7. 2 Cairo 20001, 5 6, qu. § 327. 


45 \Z arm with hand holding Ideo. or det. in “J var. wy? dsr, var. Pyr. NY? dsr, ‘clear 


the ~d¢-wand ! (a road)’, ‘be private’, ‘holy’, and derivatives. 
1 See JéQ. 185; used as a brush (?), ZA. 32, 51. 2 Urk. iv. 864, 15. 
3 Pyr. 1456. 
Ce ° a 
46 => hand Ideo. in = @r#,' occasional varr. © 2? drt, | 2 dit, ‘hand’. 


Phon. @, from the old Semitic word yad ‘hand’ cf. Egypt. 
i wai ‘put’, ‘push’, ‘emit (sound)’. 
1 Reading based mainly on Coptic dove, 2ddt-, AZ. 50,91; formerly read df, the 


varr. here given being regarded as distinct words. 2 Pyr. 440; Stut 3, 3. 
8 Pyr. 1703; Brit. Mus. 574, 18. £ AZ. 50, oI. 


47 ===" hand with curved palm Det. in ¢v¢ ‘hand’ when written phonetically ; see last. 
1 Cuass. Ass. Pl. 19, top, 1. 6 from left, 


46* (=" hand letting fall drops Ideo. in —? var. “mr * éd¢ ‘fragrance’, O. K. var. |=. 


1 BH. i. 17, and so always Pyr. Shown with drops, not curve, /khern., col. to 
left, and so already PETR, R7\i. 17, 26. SPB eknt 7, Che Osta, Lice nal OOC « 
8 Tkhern., col. to left, the det. due to confusion with é;d¢ ‘dew’. 4 Pyr. 365, 5. 
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D 48 — hand without thumb Ideo. in =! varr. “2A, A ssp ‘palm’, more strictly ‘a hand- 


breadth’, a linear measure (§ 266, 2). 
1 Urk, iv. 190, 10. 12; cf. AZ. 60, 71 for the reading. 


49 & fist Det. grasp, in (Ac smm ‘grasp’; 2S Gf ‘seize’. 
50 } finger ° Ideo. or det. in J: var. Pyr. YJ? doe ‘finger’ and related 
words. Hence phon. dér, ex. J dor ‘10,000’ (§ 259). The 


two fingers {f serve as det. accurate, exx. ]' )}] 4 
‘accurate’; >{f ty (mtr ?*) ‘precise’; also in derivatives 
of these stems. Apt to be confused in hieroglyphic texts 
with ) T 14, though quite distinct in hieratic.’ 

° Not a thumb as proposed AZ. 73, 119; see Mitt. Kairo 9, 146. 1 Pyr, 118. 


2 Possibly two stems mty ‘ precise’ and mr ‘be present’, ‘witness’ are to be dis- 
tinguished. 8 MOLL. Pad, i. nos. 117 and 457. 


51 <= finger horizontally Ideo. or det. in — © var. <1! eué ‘nail’. Det. for obscure 
reasons in J] \o, 42 ‘measure’; 2, WO, 4 ‘take’, ‘gird 
on’; Fy _‘ der ‘press’. From the last, phon. det. dér 
in <a — abbrev. —* dkr(w) ‘fruit’. As abbrev. —~ appears 
also to represent a\\,{, 4w ‘grains (?)’ in the medical 
papyrit In “ol xkewt ‘notched sycomore figs’® = 
either replaces a nail-like notching instrument ® or more 


probably expresses the general notion of scratching. 
MB. a4. 2 GARD. Si. 60. 8 Urk. iv. 748, 7 compared with 26. 694, 5; 


see too PSBA. 13, 452-3. * Compare £0. 87, 5 with Hearst 10,15. % KEIMER 
in Acta Orientalia, 6, 288. 6 Jb, 293. 
52 => phallus Det. male, exx. 4% & ‘ass’; 2 \ =x} 4y ‘male’, ‘man’; 
Ly abbrev. xy 4 ‘bull’. Phon. md (cf. Hebrew monn 
‘men’), exx. > Pe» mtwt ‘poison’; & 7, Gmé ‘three’. 
In O.K. this sign is used of the organ and all that is 
characterized by it, while —» D 53 expresses what issues 
from or is performed by it.1 In M.K. the use differs 
somewhat and is less consistent? 
1 Sphinx 16, 69. 2 Sphinx 16, 186. 


53 > phallus with liquid For the use of =, as contrasted with = D 52, see the latter. 
issuing from it Det. in { \.— Zu ‘phallus’; $— = wss ‘urinate’; >We 
mtwt ‘poison’; sometimes also (contrary to O.K. usage) 
in 2 Wash fy ‘male’, ‘man’; mls 42 ‘husband’ ; 
regularly (contrary to O.K. usage) in \ J iS var. 
\S> m-b2h ‘in the presence of’ (§ 178). . 


For © as substitute for the female organ, see on v N 41. 
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D54 A legs walking Ideo. in a tw! ‘come’ (§ 289, 2). Det. movement, exx. 
WANA sm ‘go’; 5" tkn ‘approach’; TW A GG ‘hasten’; 
also lack of movement, exx. [Ja 2d ‘stop’; Aa sii 
‘linger’. The group «7 ‘walk’, ‘step’ (plur. 44, (K2,4) 
reads xmét.2 For « combined with other signs, exx. }, 
=r, fi see § 58, 1. 

1 Reading, Pyv. 1210 in the divine name ’/w-£-¢;-f. 2 AZ. 38, 56; Sphinx 6, 
533 see the varr. P¢. 313 and compare Jkhern. 18 with Cairo 20473, d. 
For q see M18. For Fy see N4o. For A see O35. For Sp see T 32. For 37 see 
Vors:- “For ai see W 25. 


55 “ legswalking backwards Det. backwards, exx. sa ! um ‘turn back’; [Jm}a ® sdhz 
“cause to retreat’; 56, ° Gift ‘be reversed’. 
1 Leb. 83. 8°P\ Kaki 1,8. 8 Stut 1, 270. 


56 Sf leg Ideovorscdet. in — § var. { 7@ ‘toot’. . Det. leg, foot, 
xx. Sef} mnt ‘thigh’; 2 f pd ‘knee’; SS f wert ‘leg’, 
‘shank’. From Ad, phon. fds? in §) varr. f[--, Z| f-, 
= pds ‘box’. From wert, phon. or phon. det. wy in 
Base abbrev. ff wert ‘district’ and its derivative title 
S& wertw ‘district official’; also in Bo fa wrr ‘flee’. 
From [Jaf * séé ‘leg’, phon. det. or phon. sdé in [Jaf] 
var. §i|* sd2 ‘excellent’, ‘successful’, For some reason 
unknown, phon. gf or ghs® in ¢{l4_°* var. off * vhs 
‘gazelle’, The group f« is used to determine various 
verbs expressing movement, exx. Af A ¢hi ‘transgress’ ; 
wm § Nt nd ‘tread’. 


1 In Pyr. (ex. Pyr. 262) with a very different determinative. 2 Sphinx 13, 89. 
3 Wb. iv. 93, ex. Pyr. 1314 ($6k). 4 Urk. iv. 84, 17. 5 Sphinx 13, 89. 
$ Urk. iv. 741, 12. Lb. 98, 7, see Kémi i, 144. 7 Not related to 4nd 


‘part of foreleg’, Pyr. 1547; for this word see Bull. 30, 866. 


57 So combination of f D56 Det. mutilate, in | \==s4! Z#¢ ‘be mutilated’ and deriva- 
and s\ T 30 tives. Note abbrev. s4 51? zs¢w ‘place of execution’; QC y#* 


var. [|] Kes? sésty ‘cheat’ (n.) appears from the var. to 
be a causative.’ Det. also in Sv * xk ‘damage’. 


1 Wo. i. 34. 2 W2. i. 35. 3 Peas. BI, 99. 262-3. 4 Peas. BI, 250. 
5 Voc. Bauer 94. 6 Brit. Mus. 574, 11; Westc, 8, 16. 
58 J 1 foot Cf. J® var. Ji? dw ‘place’, ‘ position’. Hence phon. 4. 
. 


1 In Dyn. I often very low, exx. DE MorGan, Recherches ii. p. 235, fig. 786; 
QUIBELL, Hierakonpolis i. 38. In M.E. usually lower than other high signs. 
2 Urk, iv. 512, 15. 8 SETHE, Alphabet 152. 
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Ds9 ah combination of J D 58 
and —a D 36 


60 (J combination of J D 58 
with a vase from 
which water flows (re- 
places earlier (fj A 6) 


For al see S 13. 
61 {4 toes? 


62 bet” less correct form of last 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


63 tlhe another form of last 
(Dyn. XVITI) 


E 1 all bull 


2 5 aggressive bull 


3 SR calf 


4 a! sacred £s3/-cow 


5 Se cow suckling calf 


Phon. ¢4, ex. 9% © ‘horn’. 


Ideo. in (f var. Pyr. Soff! wed ‘pure’, ‘clean’. 


VBA IOUS 


Ideo. or det. in 12 yf ti,q var. Hh, s#2 (S22) ‘toe’. Hence 
phon. or phon. det. sz ($24), exx. [GQ ft,” 522 ‘approach’; 
Sh n-seht ‘in the neighbourhood of’ (§ 178). 

1 L. D.ii. 3 (Dyn. III). See AZ. 34, 77 and above p. 439. 7” Fors see Pyr. 959. 


Use as last. 
1 Rekh. 3. 


Use as last. 
1 Cairo 34002 (Lacau, Pl. 3)= UA. iv. 28, 8. 


Sect. E. Mammals 


Ideo. in 4? varr. Uta, 44 42 ‘bull’. Det. cattle, exx. 
ug ‘bull’; )-£\ % tw ‘ox’; S259 mnmunt ‘cattle’, 
‘herds’. 


1 The sign is apt to vary in form according to the sex and species demanded in the 


particular case. 3 Reading, see p. 172, n. 4; but in some contexts the reading 
may be 2 or iw. 


Ideo. in 34" £7 n§é ‘victorious bull’, epithet of Pharaoh (§ 55). 
Det. in >} ° sme ‘fighting bull’. 


Del Ba £20. ot TURAN Pee 
Det. in 4 dhs (642)1 ‘calf’; also in x }5a? wudw ‘ short- 


horned cattle’. 
yr aan. 2 D. el B. 140, where the sign differs from the calf only slightly. 


Det. in }q oka srt (f23t)* ‘sacred £szt-cow’. 


1 Karnak, chapel of Hashepsowe. The sign differs considerably elsewhere, exx. 
Meir i. 11 ; Louvre C 14, 5. 2 For the z see Pyr. 1029. 


Det. in Jy iffh||9 2s ‘show solicitude’ as towards child or 
parent.’ 
Bs 5 ie Je 
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6 ha horse Ideo. or det. ~ {Pa var. Ra! ssmét ‘horse’. Det. horse, in 
4», Pp? tbr (Hebrew Wax) ‘stallion’; { ° Pa* Zér ‘team’, 
‘pair’ of horses. 


1 Urb. iv. 652, 10, qu. § 117. 2 Urk. iv. 663, to. 3 Urk., iv. 697, 16. 
7 a ass Det. in 4 © ‘ass’. In hieratic! sometimes replaced by 
ayy zoe, 
1 The proper form, M6LL. Pa/. i. no. 133. 2 References, E 20,n. 5. 


8 Yq) kid (& E 8* kid jump- Cf. |_J 5m 26 ‘kid’? Hence phon. det. #4, exx. | JSa=4 
ing, form not found 202 ‘thirst’; |_ J4}ca zéw ‘ refuge’; only rarely phon. 2d, 
before Dyn. XIX)! — ex. Fh m= * 20k ‘id4-priest’. Det. small cattle, exx. {8°44 

cwt ‘flocks’, ‘goats’; “a 55 mnmant ‘herds’. 
1 This later type is wrongly substituted for the earlier in many old publications. 
See EA. 17, 246. 2 Wo. i. 61. 8 AZ. 37, gt. 4 Urk. iv. 664, 13. 
5 Sez. B 147. 

9 %&s newborn bubalis or Phon. zw, exx. = fj var. Pyr. |$—" iwr ‘conceive’; Has 

hartebeest (Adela- itwt ‘inherit’. In group-writing (§ 60) &* is used for 2. 


phus buselaphus), cf. ° Ann. 42, 257. 1 Pyr, 820. 2 BURCHARDT § 20, 
below F 5, 6.° 
10 ‘ram (Ovis Jlongifes Det. in »F 47 ‘ram’; 6} Humw ‘Chnum’, a ram-headed 


palacoacgypticus) * god. Det. sheep, exx. —_ %* sv ‘sheep’; [BiG * ewe 
hdt ‘white flocks’, i.e. ‘sheep’. 
1 BH. iii. 3, no. 35 (Axmw), here represented, as not uncommonly, with the 


beard characteristic of the male animal. 2 Rec. 24, 44; also more fully Ann. 
38, 297. 3 Menthuw. 7. 4 Urk, iv. 664, 14. 


11 7 ram (O.K. form of last) Use as last. 

1 From the picture Sak. 1; as hieroglyph, 2d. 17. 
12 Sof pig Det. pig in —|sa rri ‘pig’; 2s |sa S7 ‘ pig’. 
13 Ny cat Det. in 2) Sfx miw ‘cat’. 


1 Cf. the picture Musée égyptzen i. 3. 


14 ty * greyhound (stughz) Det. dog in & 44 tw ‘dog’; — W444 ¢sm ‘hound’. 


1D.elB. 70. Cf. the picture BH. iv. 2. 


15 Say recumbent dog? Ideo. or det. in |" B3a var. $4 Zupw ‘Anubis’. Also 4a? 
as sportive ideo. for the title & [TAINS , 27y ssh ‘he who 


is over the secrets’. 


1 So interpreted by the Greeks, rather than as a jackal, 4Z. 41, 97. Howeyer, 
the question is still disputed, see HopFNER, Der Zierkult der alten Agyplter 47. 


See further below, E 18, n. 2. 2 BH. i. 32 (see for reading Cairo 20539, i. 6 18) ; 
Cairo 20457, ¢ (see for reading 20. 20088, ¢ 12); Urk. iv. 1118, 14. 


16 oa recumbent dog on _ Ideo. or det. in Q"" Bay var. By Znpw ‘Anubis’. Also 4! 
shrine like 44 E 15 for Zry s3¢? ‘he who is over the secrets’. 


1 OUrk. ivy. 1120, 7. 
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E 17 Vy jackal? 


18 1 wolf (?)? on the stan- 


ae ss pall RS a ie) 


19 aN 10.K. form of last with 
protuberance (Sasd) 
in front and a mace 
o— T 3. passing 
through the standard 

20 ay animal of Seth, perhaps 
a kind of pig? 


21 AVY animal of Seth recum- 
bent (var. of last) 


22 $5 lion 


23 2s recumbent lion 


24 S\.' panther 


Ideo. or det. in tq 574, var. Pyr. KI \a? 226, 


Det. turmoil, ex. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘jackal’ and 
related words, ex. }, 57d ‘dignitary’, ‘worthy’. 


1 The conventional rendering is here retained. The animal is depicted BZ. ii. 4. 
The Upper Egyptian s;d is, however, the Anubis-animal E1s (yr. 727); on the 
other hand, the 57 has close connections with Wepwawet, the wolf-god E 18 ( U/xz. iii. 
8. 16). 2 Pyr, 1257. 


i a : sy 5 
Ideo. or det. in Uta varr. Use, 7 ia, Ta Wp-wiwt 
‘(the wolf-god) Wepwawet’, lit. ‘opener of the ways’, 
Gk. ’Odars. 

1 Thebes tomb 100. 2 So interpreted by the Greeks, AZ. 41, 97, cf. their name 
Av«ev més for the modern town of Asyfit. However, GAILLARD (Amn. 27, 33) 
showed that the skulls found at Asyfit were either those of (1) wandering dogs (cants 
familiaris) or (2) crosses of this with the small Eg. jackal (canis /upaster) producing 
the hybrid called canis lupaster domesticus by Hilzheimer. Hence, he argues, the 
description of Wepwawet as a wolf is wrong. 


Use as last. 


1 Pyr. 126 (W 187). 


See GARSTANG, Mahdsna and Bét Khallaf p. 19; for Sada 
also AZ. 47, 88. 


Ideo. in 4y var. & 2 S#Z,3 var. Pyr. [2 * Sts, «(the god) 


Seth’ 376; later sometimes abbreviated as }¥C4, LR. 
oS AY) Annw ‘turmoil’; la RAY} 


shi ‘be in confusion’. M. K. hieratic shows a strong 


tendency to use 4y for 4 E 7° and jf E 27.° 


1 JEA.14, 211; see, however, AZ. 50, 84; 61, 18; 


Det. turmoil, exx. 


the tail is shown as an arrow, 


AZ. 46, 90. 2 Urk. v. 31, 6. 3 Reading PSBA. 28, 123; AZ. 50, 84. 
BIB ifs 5 Peas. R 64; Ed. 96, 5 8 Compare n¥ny, Sh. S. 32, 98 with 
57, tb. 31, 97+ 


xy nSni ‘storm’, ‘rage’ (vb.). 


Ideo. or det. in & | $a! var. ta? msi ‘lion’. 


1 Ork, iv. 893, 12. 2 Urk. iv. 39, 13 718, I. 


Ideo. in #s var. Pyr. >2s1 rw ‘lion’; 374 shea the 


as 


Two-lion-god’.2 Phon. vw, exx. Slo var. O.K. S56 
rwyt ‘gate (? ys ) 2 2s ttrw ‘river’. In group-writing 
(§ 60) 2s or * is used for 7,4 ex. ~**S8° Krr ‘Gerar’, 
a Syrian locality; for (|"** see on N 35. Theeueh similares 
in hieratic ® #s is employed in words with \y U 13 reading 
Sue, exx. 2 sue ‘hold back’; **ca sue ‘ magazine’. 


1 Pyr. 1351 with the lion mutilated, see 4Z. 51, 36. 2 PSBA. 38, 92. 
8 Gebr. ii. 12. 4 BURCHARDT § 80. 5 Uré&. iv. 784,80. ® See above p. 439. 


Ideo. or det. in _J) aa! var. aa? sy ‘panther’, ‘leopard’. 
ae JODIE GY 2 Urk. iv. 139, 9. 
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E 25 &2' hippopotamus Det. in = Jaa? 6, var. Fjaa® ai, ‘hippopotamus’; ] } Jan‘ 
G:6 ‘hippopotamus’. 
1 From the picture Bul/. Metr. Mus. New York, Eg. Expedition, 1922-3, 35. 


2 Peas. Bt, 206, 8 7h. T.S. ii. 11. # Louvre C 14, II. 
1 ° ° ° 
26 i) elephant Det. in [JS 3p 2dw ‘elephant’. Semi-phon. in ¥y$"g'?3ow 
‘Elephantine’, a town near the First Cataract. 
1 Cat.d, Mon. i. 155 (Dyn. XII). 2570; 
27 4 giraffe (mmy)} For unknown reason, det. sv in =, sv (7) ? ‘ foretell’. 
1 Ree. 38, 205. 2 Pyr. 278. The det. of this word is confused with the Seth- 
animal in M. K. hieratic, see above E 20, 
1 ° 
28 SS oryx Det. in [4 mhd ‘oryx’. 
1 Ex. D. e/ B. 140. 
1 ° 
29 S gazelle Det. in B}|14q vhs (ghS)* ‘gazelle’. 
1 Ex. D.e/ B. 140; cf, 2b, 111. 2 For the reading with ¢ see Dav. P/aA, ii. 19. 
1 ° pevsoon pene, penn, > 
30 < ibex Det. in AR§, new, var. “Me? uri, var. O.K. (RK xis, 
SADeX.’. 
1 Ex, Del B. 140; cf. 25, 111. 2 £b. 52, 12. 8 Dav. Ptah. ii. 19. 


31 5 goat with collar carry- Ideo.(?) or det. [[°6 var. 4 sch (Sch)* ‘rank’, ‘dignity’ 
ing a cylinder seal! = and related words. Occasionally replaced by 9 S 20. 


1 Perhaps originated in some attribute s¢/ characteristic of goats, with which was 
combined the cylinder seal Q S 20 as det. of sense; if so, the Pyr, form of F 3, a 
leopard’s head with uraeus, might provide a close parallel, see JZA. 34,14; AZ. 35, 
171 connects the word sth ‘rank’ with Arab. saraha ‘pasture freely’. 2 For the 
reading with £ see Py7. 800. 


32 ' sacred baboon (Cyno- Det. in |S» iru? ‘sacred baboon’ ; ||| Se * 4y ‘monkey’ 
cephalus hamadryas) Det. in $4 £nd ‘be furious’. 


1 Ex, D. el B. 74 (x0). 2 Varr., see Rec. 28, 162; AZ. 46, 99. 101. 
8 Sh. S. 165 (2b. also gf). 4 Rekh. 8, 37. 
33 Sy! monkey Det. monkey, in 5 93 gf, var. BS gif, ‘monkey’. 


1 Ex. D.el B. 74 (gf). 
34 <&, desert hare (s4e¢)? Phon. wzw,? exx. & wun ‘be’; [& “7 > swnt ‘sale’. 
S LEPF ENE 7 2 Reading from many Coptic equivalents, exx, wax ‘open’; 
wonesh ‘wolf’, 


Sect. F. Parts of Mammals 


Pes, 2s head of ox _ Replaces % 4? E1 in the formula of offering (p. 172) and like. 
2 alt head of infuriated bull Det. in -\Y¥X{ dud ‘rage’. 
1 Puy. 20, where the word is written dud. Cf. Pyr. 63 (dnd). 
3 <3\' head of hippopotamus,! Semi-ideo. in ew #¢ ‘striking power’?; phon. #f in <6 var. 


later form of a sign Xo #4 ‘moment’, ‘attack’. 


j 1 Thebes, tomb 93, chocolate coloured; see too Cairo 34,002 (LACAU, PI, 3). 
resembling q F 9 2 See JEA. 34, I if for discussion of the sign and its meanings. 
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F 4 —_®% forepart of lion Ideo. in —? Ast} ‘front’ and derivatives, ex. 0 var. FLY? 
ity ‘heart’, Note —? sty-¢ ‘ prince’. 
1 Reading, AZ. 39, 1353 Sphinx 13, 98. 2 Cat. d. Mon. i. 24, no. 165. 
5 & head of bubalis, cf. Cf. [4 }\ $1 Ssezw (ss2w)* ‘bubalis’, Hence phon. or phon. 
above E 9 det. ssz (SS), exx. —4 J var. Kf ~s52 ‘be skilled’; 


*% bh ¢ ssw ‘prescription’. Sometimes incorrectly as 


phon. det. s$#, ex. me IX X%]° ss ‘ prayer’. 


1 Depicted BH. ii. 4. % Written Sfin Dyn. V, Dav. Ptah. ii. 19.  % Ure. iv. 
134, 8. 4 P. Kah. 5, 20. 5 Sh. S. 129, qu. § 457. 


6 % * forepart of bubalis Use as last. 
1 Ex. U7. iv. 97, 7- 
7 > ram’s head Det. in — <4! $f¢ ‘ram’s head’, whence also in — \lezs 
var. as * Sfyt ‘worth’, ‘dignity’;  . o@ Sfsft ‘dignity’. 
{ 1 Urk, iy. 183, 10; 623, I. 2 Urk. iv. 848, 5. 
8 SO 1 forepart of ram Use as last. 


1 The common form in Dyn. XVIII; but so already Louvre C 30 (M.K.). 
9 head of leopard (4s)! Det. or abbrev. in S var. 3 phty ‘strength’. 


1 See Rec. 37, 113; also sculpture from Abu Gurab in Kuxgs, Reliefs des alten 
Reichs, p. 63. 


10 i head and neck of long- Det. neck, throat, exx. §{ GG ‘throat’; fol)-¥ 2ty¢ ‘throat’ ; 
necked animal (Dyn. alsoactivities connected therewith, exx. R74} (7 ‘swallow’ ; 


XVIII) iwi Sh a? ‘be parched’. 
II of * O.K. form of last Use as last. 
Y Pyr. 270. 
12 | headandneck of canine Ideo. in Pyr. 471! var. {7 1 wért ‘neck’. Hence phon. wsv 
animal (wsr), exx. {]— wsr, var. Pyr. ®{[—? wr, ‘powerful’ ; 
7 esr oats. 
1 Pyr, 286. 2 Pyr. 297. 8 Weste. 5, 8. 
13 VU horns of ox Ideo. in VM wt ‘brow’, ‘top (of forehead)’, ‘beginning ’.® 


Oo 4 > eius ) 
Hence phon. wf, ex. SY var. Pyr. By! whi ‘divide’, 
‘open’; in two words reads 7, viz. ¥2¢h 2p¢? ‘ mission’ ; 
VA ipwty ‘messenger’, var. Pyr. low]? 


° According to Dawson, JZA. 22, 106, properly the vertex or sagittal line of 
head; but the rendering ‘brow’ seems often needed in untechnical contexts. 


1 Pyr. 92. 2 Coptic erone ; also a L. E. var., CERN’, Late Ramesside Letters, 
10, 6. 8 Pyr. 1440; sim. also later, Sttz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 958. 
14 Ni combinationof VF 13 In \! var. MV? wht-rnpt ‘ New Year’s day’. 
and { M4 1 Urk, iv. 824, 9. 3 Urk. iv, 261, 8, 


15 .' combination of the last Use as last. 
ando N 5 1 Del B, 63. Sim, Sit 1, 305. 
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F 16 \ horn Ideo. or det. in =J& var. 1d ‘horn’; {ou Ant ‘horn’; 
—J\ var. \? 6 ‘horn’. From this last, phon. or phon. 
det. 6, exx. —1J<’4h cdr ‘boast’; KW J® m-rd ‘together 
with’ (§ 178). 


1 P. med. Berl. 11, 12 (Dyn. XIX)=LZ2. 48, 16. 2 Rec. 39, 117. See too 2d, 
38, 61. 8 D.elB. 112. Sim. chw-r ‘breakfast’, Urk. iv. 506, 10, cf. #5. 59, 7- 


17 5 oe combination of \F 16 In —2J  @? var. Y's 1? ¢dw ‘ purification’. 


and a vase with 1 D. el B. 63. 2D. el B. 86, 3. 
water, cf. (7 D 60 
18 ~— tusk of elephant Det. tooth, exx. | Jf var. 1 262 ‘tooth’; Ri—K xzhdt 


‘tooth’; also actions connected therewith, exx. ° {—4} 
psh ‘bite’; [JE sd¢ ‘laugh’ (influenced by sdk ‘ cry’ ?). 
From 764, phon. or phon. det. 64, exx. <~4q dhs ‘calf’; 
Ji) 562 ‘cry’. For unknown reason,! phon. det. Zw 
in {PA Hw ‘Hu’, the god of authoritative utterance ; 
{SS Zw ‘sustenance’; hence in group-writing (§ 60) = 
is £?, ex. S¢S~yh 17 ‘Mahu’, a personal name. In words 
reading 677, exx. JG 6% ‘firmament’, JI 6. dé 
‘wonder’, — is possibly not a tooth, but a metal spout.® 
Phon. det. dé in f° var. Jl=4h d¢¢4 ‘character’. 


1 £b. 89, 14. 1s A suggestion, Ann. 43, 284. 2 BURCHARDT § 95. 
8 AZ. 38, 151. * Adm. p. 82. 
19 «J! lower jaw-bone of ox? Det. in SW» ert ‘jaw’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 100. 2 ANN. 44, 313, 0. I. 
20 ‘ tongue of ox? Ideo. in {ql ~s ‘tongue’. Hence phon. zs (w5)', exx. SE 
n(y)-sw ‘he belongs to’ (§ 114, 2); S{l—{L sz ‘flame’. 
Det. actions connected with tongue, ex. [ \¢h dp 
‘taste’. Sportive ideo. in \? zmy-r ‘overseer’, lit. ‘one 
who is in the mouth’ (§ 79). Sometimes confused with 
the abbreviated det. for death, enemy, ™ Z 6. 
1 For the reading with §, see zfr ‘flame’, Pyr. 295. 2 AZ. 40, 1423 42, 142. 


21 J ear of ox? Ideo. or det. ear, exx. ffi8.o var. 71 msdr ‘ear’; $49 
cngwy ‘the two ears’; also in actions connected with ear, 
exx. J sdm, var. Pyr. A? sam, ‘hear’; |Z tdi ‘be 
deaf’. Phon. or phon. det. édz (cf. Hebr. ti ‘ear’) in 
\= 4 var. 2 jidn ‘replace’; “oPyh idnw ‘deputy’. In 
medical papyri @ ‘leaf (of a tree)’ is to be read ard, cf. 


the late var. 3213; there too of = * sdm (Pyr. Sdm) 


‘paint’ (eyebrows), after S¢m ‘hear’ had become sdm. 


1 Eb. 92, 5 compared with g2, 3. 2 Pyr. 1461. 8 See P. med. Berl. 
vs. 3, 7 (ed. WRESZINSKI, p. 48) compared with Zé, 62, 20. 4 £6. 59, 10. 
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F 22 § hind-quarters of lion or 
leopard 


23 #31 foreleg of ox (thus al- 
ways in hieratic) 


24 ©! the same reversed 


25 J leg and hoof of ox! 


26 Sy skin of a goat? 


27 N cow's skin ° 


28 y alternative form of last 


29 cow's skin pierced by 
an arrow 


Ideo. in SP phwy ‘hind-quarters’, ‘end’; hence phon. 
or phon. det. £4, exx. 9 var. fa! pz ‘reach’; NO phty 
‘strength’. Det. in “QS? 4 ‘bottom’ (of vase, etc.) ; 
hence phon. or phon. det. 4/7 in “QT? var. 97+ £f-i6 
‘trusty’. Also det. in Ss ¢v¢ ‘hind-quarters’. 

1 Berl. AZ i. p.257,8. % £d.54,22. % Pt. 433. 4 Cairo 20266, 68; 20399. 


Ideo. or det. in ©2972 var. “7 Gps ‘foreleg’, ‘arm’. Det. in 
le WSs? WsGtyw ‘the Great Bear’, lit. ‘the Foreleg’. 


1 MOLL. Pal.i. 164. Sim. Five Th. 7.3. 2% Lac. ZR. 20, 89, ch. Greff. Stud. 373. 


Use as last. 
1 Common in hieroglyphic at all periods ; exx. O.K., CAPART, Rue 98. 100; M.K., 


Meir ii. 2; iii, 21; Dyn. XVII, Five Th. T. 4. 

Ideo. in ]> whmt ‘hoof’ of ox.2 By transference to donkey, 
semi-ideo. in J \4 2 abbrev. J] whm(¢?) ‘hoof’, figura- 
tively for ‘asses’. Hence phon. wm in J \ whm ‘repeat’, 
O. K. var. S§\\,° and derivatives. 


1 KEIMER, Ann. 44, 311. 2 Of ox, Onom. Ram. 281 in AEO i. 16 (read whmt 
for whmt). 3 Dend. 11, top right. 4 Rec. 38, 61. 5 JEQuIER, Les 
Pyramides des reines Nett et Apouzt, Pl. 13, 382 = Pyr. 1622, 5; pointed out as cor- 
rection of accepted reading. whm (see Rec. 24, 189) in Wé. Belegstellen to i. 340, II. 

Ideo. in Sxf7? var. FoR? Ant ‘skin’. Hence phon. 4n(w),* 
exx. AWobca Znw ‘interior’; Fa 4x ‘approach’, 

1 MONTET p. 316. 2 PETRIE, Deshasheh 21. 36. 40; 2: 

* Reading, Pyr. 334, variants of whut ‘ ferry-boat’. 


Det. skin, exx. =2% W dhr ‘hide’, ‘leather’; flu? mske 
‘skin’, ‘rug’; mammals generally, exx. @”U? was 
‘wolf’; "oS" 4 uw ‘mouse’. 


° See the markings above, PI. 1, top. 1 Westc. 12, 5. 2 Munich 3, 2£ 
3 Peas. R15. 4 Eb. 98, 2. 


O ime 2 


This form is regular as ideo. dappled in ff} var. {lfJf\ 7", 
sib $wt ‘ variegated of feathers’, epithet of the solar Horus, 
cf. Pyr. {I4_J * 6 ‘variegated’. Sometimes replaces { #4 
(U 23), ex. TU @ * 3ddw ‘Abydus’. 

1 Exx. with winged disk, D. e/ B. 96; flying falcon, 2d. 93. 2 Brit. Mus. 
826, 9= Rec. I, 70. 8 Pyr. 1211; cf, the common O.K. man’s name Spow, exx. 
Dyn. I, DE Moroan, Recherches, ii. p. 235, fig. 786; Dyn. V, Urk. i. 82, 8. 

4 Lac. Sarc. i. 184 (collated); MAR. Adyd. ii. 22. 

Ideo. or det. in [HP var. 4S, s¢z (tz)! ‘pierce’ and deriva- 
tives. Also phon. sé, ex. {l 429? Séz ‘(the goddess) Satis’, 
in spite of the fact that Pyr. write this name |l-—=|*-** Stit 


with Zz instead of ¢. 
1 Pyr. 1197. 3 Brit. Mus. 852. 8 Pyr. 1116; see AZ, 45, 24. 
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F 30 = water-skin Cf. = saw ‘water-skin’,! ‘cushion’.2 Hence phon. Sd, 
. exx. [4 var. Pyr. sj==° sai ‘draw forth’; D=¥4) var. 
B44 wsd ‘address’, ‘question’. 


1 Rec. 11, 119; cf. PeTRIn, Deshasheh 19, O.K. ex. with det. waterskin. 
2 Rekh, 2,1. 8 Pyr, 1030. * Brit. Mus. 574, 3. 


31 ih three foxes’ skins tied Cf. j}o? mst ‘apron of foxes’ skins’. Hence phon. ms (m3), 

together ! exx. [fl mst, var. Pyr. Ki ® msz, ‘give birth’; 
il—==§\\, 2 4 mesdmet ‘black eye-paint’. 

1 Bibliography, JEQ.93.  ? Lac. Sarc. ii. 163, % Pyr. 1466. 4 Zb. 33, 3. 


32 «= animal's belly showing Ideo. in =| 4¢ ‘belly’, ‘body’. Hence phon. 4.? 


teats and tail} 1 Medum, Pl. 12, with p. 30. 2 Serun, Alphabet 155. 
33 >,’ tail Det. in [— sd (fd)? ‘tail’. Hence phon. or phon. det. sd, 
ex. [5 var. \\ 3 sdty, a title. 
1 Thebes, tomb 93. 2 Pyr. 1302. 3 Thebes, tomb 93. 
34 V_ heart Ideo. in ¥ var. Pyr. | J¥126 ‘heart’. Det. in 2 ty ‘heart’. 
LAS LS SE 
35 I heart and windpipe? For unknown reason, phon. fr in [= ufr, rare var. —«{S—,? 


‘good’ and related words. 
1 Hier. p. 65. Cf. "AvOpémov napdia pdpvyyos nprnucyn, &yabod avOpdarov ordéua 
onuatver, HORAPOLLO, Hzeroglyphica, 2, 4. 2 Cairo 20011; cf. also Copt. xafe 
‘good’, 
36 if lung and windpipe? Cf. J X92 sz ‘lung’. Hence phon. or phon. det. sm: (2m:) 
in 5 $* var. } \\4 saz (2m) * ‘unite’ and derivatives. 


1 AZ, 42, 80. 2 Eb. 99, 13. 8 Leyd. V 4, 5. 4 Pyr. 2015. 
37 +H backbone and ribs Ideo. or det. in | \ Hh! var. Hh]? Zt ‘back’. Det. in _° Gr? 


psd ‘back’. By confusion with {) M 21, phon. det. sa in 


| S\ th 4 sam “succour’. 


1 BH. i. 25, 34. 2 Sin. BI4t. 8 Urk, iv. 947, 15. ‘ Brit. Mus. 581 ; 
Leyd. V 4, 9; rather different, Wenthuw. 11. 


38 \\ alternative to last Det. in ° <> psd ‘back’. 
(Dyn. XVIII) 1 Also with four ribs, ex. Cairo 34010, 11 (Lacau, Pl. 7)= UA. iv. 614, 7. 


39 a backbone with spinal Ideo. in 4y var. |-> im ‘spinal cord’,? whence also |_2% 
cord1issuing from it var. 94 ims§ ‘venerated state’. Rarely det. in oflm’® psd 
Khacki. 


1So Dawson, JZA. 22, 107; SCHAFER had suggested ‘ marrow’, see MOLL. Fa/. i. 
p- 16, n. 1. 2 AZ. 47, 126. 3 Dyn, XVIII, Ur&. iv. 373, 9; O.K., Pyr. 517. 


40 lh portion of backbone Ideo. (?) in AQ} zw ‘stretch out’, ‘be long’. Possibly hence 
with spinal cordissu- _— phon. sw, exx. AAS’, swt ‘ offerings’; md, fw ‘magni- 
ing at both ends ficence’. 


1 Reading, see PSBA. 18, 187; cf. also sw ‘announce’, Pyr. 1141. 
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F 41 3 vertebrae convention- 
ally depicted 


42 = rib 


43 &} ribs of beef 


44 SS leg-bone with adjoining 
~ meat (two different, 
seldom distinguish- 

able, signs) 


45 bicornuate uterus of 
heifer! 


46 =" intestine 


47 s=>')alternatives to last 
(47) =2](N.B. No confusion 
with =‘ M 11 before 


4) => 
(46) the Amarna period) 


48 =>? 


49 = 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Rarely det. in ° |! psd ‘back’. As det. of ~Z™? srt ‘lust 


— S111 


for blood’ from an old sign = * depicting stalks of flax 


tied together and the bolls cut off.4 


1 Del B. 116. 


A 2 Urk. iv. 18, 5; also Sea ‘ cut off’, Ure. iv. 894, II. 
763. 1212. 


3 Pyr. 
4 See the scene Pakeri 3. 


Ideo. or det. in “Z ! var. ||_ 2 =? spr (§67) ‘rib’.2 Hence phon. 
shr (Spr) in =n spr ‘approach’ and derivatives. Similar 
signs with which — is liable to be confused are — D 24, 
AN 11, anda N 12. 


' P. Boul. xi. vs. 8. 2 Stut 1, 30. 


Det. in flof™e? sp ‘ribs of beef’. 


! Meir iii. 25; see the picture 74. i. 10. 


8 Pyr. 81. 


2 Meir iii. 21. 


(1) Det. in SS itwe! ‘thigh (of beef)’, ‘femur’ ;? hence 
phon. det. or phon. iwr, exx. Sy iwe ‘inherit’; ST)? 
iwtt ‘heritage’. (2) Det. in }BS* swt (Swe) ‘leg of 

beef’, ‘tibia’;* hence phon. ésw (#fw) in = Pj var. 

Qq) SS és? var. O.K. [B8 Zs, ‘ exchange’. 


1 Stut 1, 246; cf. Pyr. 1546. 
SBA. 1 3a. 
8 Urk. i. 2, 8. 


2 See LoRTET-GAILLARD, La faune momifiée, p. ix. 
* D.el B. 107. 110; cf. Pyr. 64. 5 References, p. 132, top. 


Ideo. or det. in UT? var. Ts * éde (?) * ‘vulva’, ‘cow’. 


1 PSBA. 21, 277; verified together with Griffith in an Oxford laboratory. 
LOA CYS Tne 3 Eb. 96, 5. * For this reading, not Amt, see on &) N 41. 


Ideo. in a JZ ? 46 ‘intestine’ ; hence semi-ideo. in Kay 
J&= m-3b ‘in the midst of’ (§ 178); aJ= &(2)6 ‘double’. 
Ideo. and later phon. also in & var. =~ phy ‘turn’, 
‘go round’ and derivatives; =J™ var. —~» dén ‘go 
round’ and derivatives. Det. (from Dyn. XII) in IF 
wdb, var. B= J=' wdb, ‘turn’ and derivatives. 


1 That this, rather than any of the forms F 47-49, is the correct form is shown 
by its frequency in good hieroglyphic texts and by the hieratic evidence, see MOLL. 
Pal. i. no. 183. Hieroglyphic exx. : m-k7b, Paheri 9, 11; phr, O.K., Geman, i. 11; 
M.K., Cat. d. Mon. i. 155; Dyn. XVIII, D. ef B. 62. 154; Pahkert 9, 73 dbn 
‘ deben-weight’, O.K., Berl. AZ. i. 72 (no. 8032); Sagg. Mast. i. 2; Dyn. XVIII, 
Puy. 36; NORTHAMPT. I, 21; wad ‘cloth(?)’, D. e/ B. 109; wad ‘shore’, Pahert 
9; 24. cd HY Boy BI 3 Sinai 139, 10. 


Use as last. 


1 Varies with F 46 for phr in Pyr.; Urk. iv. 270, 7; D. el B. 10. 45; dba, D. el B. 81. 

2 Ex, phr, D.el B. 11. 8 Regularly for dbn ‘ deben-weight’ in the Annals of 
Tuthmosis III, exx. Urk. iv. 699. 718. 7333 contrast phr, Urk. iv. 655, 9. 14- 
Exceptionally also phr, Rekh. 3, 21. € In wb, Amarn., iii. 20, Probably never 
in £3, phr, or dbn, 
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F so qe 


2 


and |S 29 
5! 
sometimes %) 
52 @}! excrement (Pyr.) 
AN Egyptian vulture (Veo- 
phron percnopterus)' 
2 two vultures ,\ GI as 
monogram 
3 combination of | G1 
and 5S U1 
4 ING the long-legged buzzard 
(Buteo ferox) 


falcon (exact species 
not determined ') 


wn 


combination of = F 46 In ¢=? sphr, var. O.K. IS 


SN piece of flesh (also Det. limb, flesh, exx. 


BIRDS Sign-list 


~_.? Sphr, ‘copy’, ‘write out’. 


1 Rhind, title. 2 WEILL, Die Pl. 4, 1 


ae cee limb 54, AG flesh? 
of the body, exx. AJ JX 2hd¢ ‘neck’, ‘ 
mist ‘liver’; meat, ex. |$°y iwf ‘meat’. As abbrev. $1 
is found for {q),2 4ew ‘members’, ‘body’; and 4 for "|x us 
‘vagina’. Possibly a different sign is ¥* as phon. ss or 
ws in S#5 3s¢ ‘Isis’ and © §* Wstr ‘Osiris’, writings 
found on the M.K. coffins for some superstitious reasons ; 
the former has as rare variant JQ." In Dyn. XIX or 
before » changes into the egg 9 H 8 and subsequently 9 


becomes a generic det. for goddesses. 
1 Urk.iv.959,2. % /b.9. * Eb. 94, 5.8, cf. 93,21. 4 Note the position. 
It has been proposed to derive this phonetic sign from ésw ‘testicle’ (W4. i. 131), see 
NORTHAMPT. p. 9*; another possibility is that it is an adaptation of the hieratic 
sign for ‘son’ (s#), which is likewise later shown in hieroglyphic as the egg; see on H 8. 
5 Lac. TR. 2, 81; Lac. Save. ii. p. 129. 6 AZ. 46, 94. 7 PETRIE, Gizeh 
and Rifeh 13 ¥; CAPART, Recueil de Monuments i. 20. 


parts 


a 


, 
shoulder 3) coq 


Det. in Pyr. {flo Z§ ‘excrement’. 
1 Pyy.127, Later replaced, first by ty N 32 and then by © Aa 2. 


Sect. G. Birds 


Ideo. in Pyr. }\? ? ‘vulture’; hence phon. + Often indis- 
tinguishable from \ (¢yw) G 4. 


1 Heer. p. 19. 2 Pyr. 1303; sim. 26.1729. In the more general sense ‘bird’, 


Louvre C 14, 10. 


Phon. #, ex. Ty 2? ‘see’. 
Phon. m3, ex. [3X SY] smxvy ‘renew’. 


Phon. tyw, exx. ]A 3, 4rtyw-ntr ‘necropolis workmen’ 
Qayyum ezywn(y) ‘welcome ye!’ (§ 313). Reading, see 
§79. Often indistinguishable from \\ () G 1.? 


1 A brown bird, with head rounded and breast more prominent than in G1, see 
Hier, 1,n0. 1; cf. SHELLEY, Birds of Egypt, Pl. IX. ? Ex. Cairo 20046, qu. § 488. 


Ideo. in {\ var. Pyr. | & 8% Hrw ‘(the falcon-god) Horus’. 


* So KEIMER; taken to be Falco peregrinus by LoreT, Bull, 3,1; BENEDITE, 
Faucon ou épervier, in Monuments Piot, 1909. 2 Pyr. 1690. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


G 6 -~ falcon with flagellum A. Det. in JQ! 424 ‘falcon’. 


S 45 
7 » falcon of Horus on the 
standard *~ R 12 


ve ANY falcon in boat} 


ren & variant form of G 7*} 


| Ok, iv. 159, 13. 


Det. in the O.K. writing {2% }! Hr(w) ‘Horus’. Hence- 
in O.K. and later often archaistically det. of gods, ex. 
\\—» Zmn ‘Amin’, or of the king, ex. } 2} usw ‘king’. 
So too regularly in hieratic, while hieroglyphic prefers 4 
A 40. Also ideo. in pronouns of Ist pers. sing. when the 
king is speaking, exx. B? +2, B® wi ‘1 ee ieee 


1 Urk. i. 132, 3. 2 See p. 39, n. 3. 8 Urk. iv. 158, 16. 


Ideo. for the god of the XIIth nome of Upper Egypt, whose 
name Qxv has been inferred from somewhat complicated 
data to read ‘uty ‘‘Anty’, meaning perhaps literally ‘he 
with the claw(s)’. This god occurs also in other parts 
of Upper Egypt, particularly in the X VIIIth nome, where 
his name was possibly read differently. Closely connected 
was also a biune god ‘xtywy ‘‘Antywey’ worshipped in 
the Xth nome and elsewhere, whom the Greeks equated 


with their mythical giant Antaeus.? 


1 For the sources of these forms see /ZA. 17, 246. 
ii., see the Index p. 317 under ‘Anty and ‘Antywey. 


2 Full discussions in 4 ZO. 


For pS as old symbol of the West, see R 13. For see O 10. 


8 falcon of Horus on the 
sign for gold FS 12 


9 falcon of Horus bear- 
ing the sun © N 5 
on head 


Ry, falcon on a_ special 
sacred bark 


Te .2carchaic, .imave « ofma 


falcon 


12 ge archaic image of falcon 
with flagellum A 


S 45 


In title of the king §§ Ay (or 424?) 2 nbw ‘ Horus (or 
falcon ?) of gold’. 
1 See p. 73 above. 


In K1 Re--Ar-shty ‘(the composite god) RéHarakhti? 


1 In cartouche of the Aten, SETHE, Gottingey Nachrichten, 1921, 109, n. 1, cf. Ur. 
iv. 144-5. The sun behind the falcon of Horus in royal titularies was perhaps not 
read, cf. Urk. iv. 211, 15 with 26. 4. 


Det. in SY? Skr (Zkr) ‘(the god) Sokar’.** Also det. in 
{oP * Anw ‘the Anw-bark (of Sokar)’. 

1 Leyd. Denkm. i. 17 (Zkr). 2 Dend. 8; BUDGE, p. 38, 13. 28 The often 
used Sokaris appears to be a spurious classical form; it is doubtful whether Swxapns 
as personal name is derived from that of the god, see AZO ii. 124.* 3 Nav. ch. 
1,21. Sim, Pyr 138. 

Det. in 2\\x sm (also thm, thm) ‘divine image’; also in 
a1 ‘ 5) 
A I.) Snbt ‘breast’, 
1 Urb, iv. 612, 4. 
Like x G11, det. in 6" ‘Gm ‘divine image’. 
1 Brucscu, Thes. 1078. 
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G13 A archaic image of falcon Ideo. in A @! var. Pyr. Ke 44? Hr NGn(y) ‘(the god) 


with the double Horus of Nekhen’,i.e. of Hieraconpolis. Det.in \®&° 
plumes f) Sg Spaw (Spaw) * ‘(the god) Sopd’. 
1 Ork. iv. 130, 12 ; 134, 4. 2 Pyr. 295. 3 Sinai 115. * Reading, see 


14 ay vulture (Gyps fulvus ; 


cf. 2 H 4) 


15 vulture with flagellum 
AS 45 (Dyn. XVIII) 


16 the  vulture-goddess 


Nekhbet and thecobra- 
Edjd on 


goddess 
baskets S V 30 


17 aN owl* 


18 AWN two owls as monogram 


combination of \\ G17 
and «1 D 37 (Dyn. 
XVIII) 


20 aN combination of {\\ G17 
and —1 D 36 (Dyn. 
XVIII) 

21 Ne Sennér guinea - fowl 
(Numida m. melea- 


ayes) oe 


a 


22 ae! hoopoe (Upupa epops) 


Pyr. 1534; Lac. TR. 20, 14-15. 


Det. in Pyr, = }\2! zré ‘vulture’; hence phon. det. 27, ex. 
— > jh} zw ‘terror’. For obscure reason" in Yost 
mwt ‘mother’, Copt. maaz; hence phon. m#; exx. Yo? 
come ‘river-bank ', }\ 2 #3 mtn ‘road’. 

1 Pyr, 1118, le Dav. Ptah. i. 19. 


2 Peas. R59. 3 Stut 1, 230. 


Ideo. in SN? M2 ‘ (the goddess) Mut’, 
1 Urk. iv. 413, 16. 


In We xbty ‘ Two-Ladies’, title of the king. 


1 See p. 73 for the reading and interpretation. 


Phon. m. 


1 According to KEIMER the hieroglyphs show several members of the family of 
Strigidae. NEWBERRY states that the sign as here printed depicts the Barn owl 
( Zyto alba alba). 


Cf. Coptic sroyAacs ‘ owl ’.? 


2 SETHE, Alphabet 153. 


Phon. mm, ex. 5.8! ¢mm ‘not having been’. In Dyn. 


XVIII §\ seems to be used for | \\ zm ‘therein’ (§ 205). 
1D. el B. 76. 


Phon. (originally m7), ex. & US mhy ‘be neglectful’. 
See «1 D 37 and o4 D 38. 


Use as last. 


Ideo. in },'&? wh ‘the wh-bird’. Phon. wh, exx. Kid) xi 
‘pray’; } {fo Zz ‘eternity’. Some sculptors assimilate 
this sign to |X G 1 or $ G 43.3 

1 Exx. O.K., MOLL. Pad. i. no. 229; Dyn. XVIII, Rees. 2, 12. 


79; earlier also Anm. 38, 253. 689. 2 BUDGE, p. 397, 12. 
see JEA. 26, 80, n. 1 and above p. 361, n. 3. 


Phon. a in & J 2} var. Pyr. Qo? de, var. N.K. =JS ade, 
‘brick’. 
1 L. D. iii. 56, a. 


ls JEA. 26, 
3 For the latter 


2 Pyr. 246. 
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G23 NG lapwing (Vanellus cri- 
status) 


24 X& lapwing with wings 
twisted round one 
another ! 


25 (ee at ibis (Jbes coma- 


26 > sacred ibis (/ézs reh- 
gtosa)onthestandard 
ty R12 


26* +. sacred ibis 


2758 flamingo  (Phoenico- 
plerus roseus) } 


28 “S$ black ibis (Plegades 
falcinellus) ° 


29 i jabiru (Ephippiorhyn- 


chus senegalensis) } 


30 KN three jabirus as mono- 


gram 


31 ® heron (Ardea cinerea 
or Ardea purpurea) 


32 ES heron on a perch 


33 eS buff-backed egret ? 
(Ardea tbes ?) 


34 & ostrich (Struthto came- 
lus) 


Phon. or phon. det. 7G(y)¢ in S\log. B29 var. 4,7, rave 
‘common folk’. 
1 Dav. Ptah. i. 18, no. 410, with p. 20. See too the picture 7%. 7. S. i. frontispiece. 


Use as last. 
1 Ann, 26, 186; AZO. i. 101*. 


Ideo. or semi-ideo. in 4? var. WW? 2G ‘spirit’, ‘spirit-like 
nature’, Hence semi-phon. 34 in 8 2 ‘be glorious’, 
‘beneficial’ and derivatives. 


1 Heer. p. 21; Bull. 17, 183; Ann. 30, 245 38, 263. 2 Pyr. 474. 
SAZ. 57; 1376 


Det. in mJ! 46 ‘ibis’. Det. in QM varr. 8, NB\? 
Dihwty ‘(the ibis-god) Thoth’. 
1 Bruescu, Zhes. 1075. 2 AZ, 51, 58. 


Use as last, but very rarely without the standard. 
Det. in 5%? dsr ‘ flamingo’. Hence semi-phon. dv in Sp 


var. §s— dr ‘red’ and derivatives. 
1 Coloured red, Medum, frontispiece, no. 6. 2 B. of D. ed. LEPS., ch. 31, 9. 


Cf. O.K. 3K! gmt ‘the gmé-bird’. Hence phon. gm,? exx. 
“EP \ gmi ‘find’; <P Y= gmk ‘look at’. 


© GUNN, Jetzt, i. 109, n. 4; Ann. 30, 20. 1 Legend to a picture of the bird 
flying, AZ. 38, Pl. 5. 2 Reading, compare gmifw in Pyr. 250 with BUDGE, 
p- 461, 12. 


Ideo. in 4 42 ‘soul (in bird form)’. Hence phon. 62, exx. 
yh 22h ‘servant’; eI SS Gee ‘destroy’. In group- 
writing (§ 60) 4 or ,4 or J%® is used for 6% 


1 Ann. 30, 1. 2 BURCHARDT § 4I. 


In &~ dzw ‘spirits’, ‘might’. 


Det. in J®R dnw (dynw)* ‘phoenix’. A very similar 
bird is det. in 8 \ 8 Suty ‘heron’, 
1 AZ. 16, 104. 2 AZ. 45, 84. 8 Urk, iv. 113,14. Cf. AZ. 61, 106. 
Ideo. or det. in J-—af—m% var. #1 bchi ‘be inundated’. 
1 Ork, iv. 1165, 14. 4 
Det. in Pyr. l= Sy/? Sa? ‘the Sds-bird’. Hence phon. det. 
in l=} ‘p sa ‘tremble’; [=— 2 saidi ‘tremble’. 
1 Cairo 34010, 12 (Lacau, Pl. 7)=UFé. iv. 616, 8. 2 Pyr. 2152. 
Det. in = S%! var. OS? var. Pyr. [$48 néw ‘ostrich’, 
1 Cairo 34001, 18 (LACAU, Pl. 1)= Urk. iv. 19, 10. ? £b.59,19. * Pyr. 469. 
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G 35 oe cormorant (Phalacro- Phon. ¢#, exx. Sia var. J'A?® ¢& ‘enter’; QB hw 


corax) 


‘revenue ’, ‘ provisions’. 
} See the picture BH. iv.11. % AZ. 57, 6%. 


36 Sx, swallowor martin'(one Phon. wr*,exx. S& wr ‘great’; 38§.5, wrh ‘anoint’. A 


of the Airundidae, 
Note the swallow 
tail) 


similar sign is det. in 8 mnt ‘swallow’. 


1 So CARTER, confirmed by KEIMER, who insists that it is impossible to define 
the species more closely. Colonred facsimiles, differing much in detail, Medum, 
frontispiece no. 4; Hier. Pl. 1, no. 3; contrasted with the ‘bad’ bird, below G 37, 
see Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition, 1916-7, 18, fig. 17. 

2 Reading, cf. Coptic oymp ‘how much’ =Eg. wr (§ 502); but also varr. in Pyr. 
1183 (#wrw) and kindred words. 8 Urk. iv. 113, 13. 4 Hier. p. 20. 


37 S& sparrow’ (Passer do- Det. small, exx. [I abbrev. &? nds (mds)* ‘small’; 


mesticus aegyptiacus. 
Note the rounded 
tail) 


{X[Ss* us ‘narrow’; bad, defective, exx. JI® dix 
‘bad’; PPS sw ‘empty’; [RY& mr ‘ill’, ‘diseased’ ; 
Ds 2 ‘ perish’. 


1 So CARTER, confirmed by KEIMER. Represented with approximative accuracy 
as a small brown bird, spotted with dark brown on the sides of the throat and crop; 


see Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition, 1916-7, 18, fig. 18; 2. 
1922-3, 35, fig. 29. 2 7h.T7.S. i. 11, row 2. 3 Pyr, 912. * Peas. R 45. 


38 & white-fronted goose Det. in O.K. BJ %&? gd ‘the gé-goose’; hence semi-phon. 


(Anser albifrons)* 


39 oe pintail duck (Dajila D 
acuta)» 


£6 in & JA Go, var. oJ JA Gd, ‘(the earth-god) Geb’, 
Gk. KnB.2 Det. in —%& 7, 0% ¢vf, names of kinds of 
geese ‘; alsoin }\ & 2Ad ‘bird’, ‘goose’. This type may 
be employed in place of the more exact & G 39 in words 
containing s (gs), except when the originals clearly mark 
the pintail. It may be employed for the indeterminate 
birds serving as phon. det. in bX {LOM w/ ‘talk’; 
Bo ea ws ‘be idle’; SS S&n waf ‘delay’ (§ 352); 
and {,-. \ &&° Lim ‘perish’. Lastly, it may be used for 
the generalized det. of birds and insects found in hieratic,° 
exx. —%5&" tnhr ‘hawk (?)’; @ 8 xéw ‘ostrich’ ; 
IR °° suhkmw ‘locusts’. 
1 Hier. p. 22; Bull, Metr. Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition 1916-7, 19. 
2 O.K., L. D. ii. 61,8; N.K., 2, Harris soo, recto, 4, 7. 9. 3 Reading, AZ. 
24,15; 43, 147; 51, 58. 59. 4 Dav. Ptah. i. p. 21; cf. Gemn. i. 11. 12. 


5 A goose according to Hier. p.22. © MOLL. Pal.i.no. 217. 7% Peas. Br, 175. 
8 £6, 86, 11. 9 Hearst 14, 7. 


et. in ~ & ? sé (z¢, perhaps for zs) ‘pintail duck’. Hence 
phon. s2 (22), exx. & # (ss)8 ‘son’; & IS sew ‘beam’, 
‘plank’; {qe¥e fsx ‘the divine Asst-cow’. This type 
may, if preferred, be employed in place of & G 38 in 
the indefinite uses where the actual nature of the bird in 


question is unknown. 


1 Hier. p. 22; Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition 1916-7, 19. 
2 Ptah. (E. R.A.) 37; Zé 25. 8 Reading with z, Pyr. 1130. 
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Sign-list 
G 40 oa pintail duck flying 


AI Ke pintail duck alighting 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
Ideo. in Pyr. oX¢ JX! later var. 02% ww? Ze ‘fly’. Hence 


phon. 7, exx. 2X pz ‘the’ (§ 110); G A y= Spe ‘centi- 
pede’. In group-writing (§ 60) 2¢ (hieratic \@\) is used 
for ~.2 In Dyn. XII 2§ is occasionally used for ¥% G 41.4 
In hieratic 2¢ is always replaced by ¥ G 41, as also 


occasionally in hieroglyphic.® 


1 Pyr. 463. ® BUDGE, p. 493,12, 5 BURCHARDT § 46. 4 AZ. 39, 117, 
8 (Gu); BH. i. 25, 10 (¢#). 5 See G 41, n. 10. 


Det. in © Ya Gai ‘alight’ ‘halt’; hence phon. det. m, ex. 


S %& Gu ‘speech’, ‘sentence’. For unknown reasons, 
phon. or phon. det. Zmé in aQ\o¥¥,° 2 var. YOY), 2 3 Zmy¢ 
‘gum’; phon. det. shw in [JS YO] * shwy ‘collect’. The 
combination )¥¥° is used to show that ) is the throw-stick 
) T 14, not the identically shaped warrior’s club, serving 
as det. in a>) Ku * var. 2)" £m ‘throw’, whence 
LI WYK] 4me ‘create’; also in KO) Ye y} * men, O.K. 
\X\....)° wa, ‘nomad hunter’, whence phon. det. zw, zu, 
exx. es) Kae min ‘road’; —)¥K tni, var. 2 )¥E ni, 
‘distinguish’. Before Dyn. XVIII ¥¥ is sometimes used 
for 3¢ G 40 in hieroglyphic,!° as always in hieratic, where 
it often serves, like & G 38, as an indefinite det. for birds. 


1 Contrasted with 2} ‘ fly’, Pyr. 366. 8 2b. 68, 4. 5 Eb. 68, 7; see 
AL ZE ALIS: + BuneE, p. 228, 11. Sim. Uré. iv. 84, 2. 5 Occasionally in 
Dyn. XVIII (ex. ¢”, Paheri 9, 39) the bird’s head hangs as though it had been 
struck; so often later. 6 Westc. 4, 10. 7 Lac. TR. 22, 69. 8 Sin. R50. 
° L. D. ii. 6, as proper name. 10 Exx. p. 395, nn. 3.6; Louvre C11, 3. 6; C 12, 6. 
1 MOLL. Fai. i. no. 221 compared with no. 222. 


42 “Ss fatted duck or wid- Ideo. in @? var. e=s YH! var. O.K. b= es! w4s ‘fatten’ ; 


geon ?} 


43 >} quail chick * 


also in NSs,_,° & (2) ® ‘ provisions’. 

1 Hier. p. 23. Cf. too wSjt ‘ widgeon (?)’, WRESZINSKI, Afé/as i. 27. * BH. 
PREY 8 Zb. 89, 3, where the generalized det. G 41 is used. 4 Gemn.i. 11. 
5 Urk. iv. 1165, 13. Sim. 26, 1222, 4. 6 For the radical 3 see Verbum i. § 73, 2. 


For unknown reason, phon. w. 


1 Hier, p. 21; Ann. 30, 6. 


For @, the hieroglyphic adaptation of the hieratic abbreviated form of AS G 43, see: Z 7; 


44 ‘S two quailchicks § G43 Phon. ww, ex. SPT phww ‘end’. 


as monogram 


45 a combination of § G43 Phon. wr, ex. 8° $s» wrew ‘soldier’. 


and — D 36 


46 Ba combination of § G43 Phon. mw, ex. KS m miwt ‘anew’. 


and & U1 
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G47 hs duckling ° Ideo. in 2X! & ‘nestling’, Hence phon. /s,? exx. 5 \I|— 
try ‘male’ ; = ee] tntst ‘baldachin’. In group-writing 
(§ 60) Zs is used for 2.8 


° JEA. 24, 133. 1 Amarn. vi. 27,7. Sim. M.u K, vs. 2, 2. 2 Reading, 
Sphinx 19, 59- 5 BURCHARDT § 141. 


48 Kiss! three ducklings 25 G47 Det. in es? s§ (25?) ‘nest’. Sometimes S? takes the place 


in nest of Ms. 
1 O.K., Gebr, i. 5, with the scene. 2 Di el B. 131. 8 Urk. iv. 897, 13, 
qu. p. 96, n. 9. 


49 && ducks’ heads protrud- Ideo. or det. in — 28? var. 3 s$ (zs?) ‘ bird-pool’, ‘nest’. 


ing from a pool : 1 See Zi 23; Bersh. i. 20, where the water of the pool is clearly marked. 
2 Amarn. vi. 16, 19. Sim. sfy, Urk. iv. 898, 9. % Bersh. i, 20. 


50 7 twoplovers(?)asmono- In ¥ CH rfty? ‘fuller’, ‘washerman’, 


gram 1 BH. i. 29. One bird only, see BH. iii. p. 6; Meir i. p. 23. In spite of the 
identity of the consonants rf, this bird seems to be distinct from the lapwing G 23. 
* Reading, MasPERO, Etudes égyptiennes, i. ot, n. 3; 93, n. 1; AZ. 20, 189. 


51 Say egret (?) pecking at fish Det. in ¥]\ KG 4m ‘catch fish’. 


AY TROT. S. iis 6, 


52 (=! goose (?) picking up Det. in [(QMS» sum (sum) * ‘feed’ (trans. vb.). 


grain 2 1 Puy, 63; cf. Th. 7.S. i. 7. 2 See the scenes of ‘ feeding’ (S¢mt), Gemn. i. 
II. 12. 8 With fem. infinitive, hence probably caus. 2-/t. 


53 § human-headed bird Ideo. in {X? 4 ‘soul’. 
preceded by § R 7 1 Leyd. Denkm. iv. 37 ; see AZ. 61, 104. 
(Dyn. XVITI) 


54 2 trussed goose or duck Det. in ®°€2! ws ‘ wring neck of (birds)’, ‘offer’. For 
unknown reason, phon. or phon. det. in 234) sud, var. Pyr. 


It5 <3? snd, later var. |"€3 sud, ‘fear’ and derivatives. 
1 Stut 1, 239. 3 Pyr, 194. 


Sect. H. Parts of Birds 


Hit 7@ headof pintail duck 4 In formula of offering as abbrev. of \ =>, spdw ‘fowl’ 
G 39 (p. 172). Det. in $= 2) wen ‘wring neck of (birds) , 
‘offer’. This type may be used for = H 2 in transcribing 


hieratic mst when the crest is absent.? 


1 Sh. S. 145; see Rec. 38, 200. * Exx. mst ‘temple’, £b. 58, 22; mit ‘real’, 
Sk. S. 66; Peas. B1, 76. 
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H2 ~~ head of acrested bird! Phon. det. mt, exx. 2-7-2 ms ‘temple’ (of head), cf. 
> F=* mx ‘real’. Also phon. or phon. det. wsm, exx. 
PoOKNTL wim ‘ear (of corn)’; TAY Hs> wsmw ‘vessel 
(for beer)’. From Dyn. XII in place of 4 H 3 as phon. 
BR (p2k) in TAT I? pee ‘fine linen’. 
1 Heron (?); but a duck ms occurs MAR. Mast. p. 112. 2 Bersh. i. 14, 7. 


8 See H 1, n. 2. 4 Urk. iv. 535, 10. 5 Urk. iv. 828, 7. 16. 6 Dyn. XII, 
Sinai 53,14; Dyn. XVIII, Rec. 29, 165 (collated). 


3 4? head of spoonbill (P/a- Phon. det. £22 (Dé), ex. 02K WAH? Pek ‘frk-cake’. 


talea leucorodta; Pyr.) 1 Pyr. 378= W 486 (prh-cake). 3 Siut 1, 240. 
4 @  headofvulture \\G14_ Phon. det. uv, ex. “2! urw ‘terror’. From Dyn. XVIII 
(Gyps fulvus) sportive writing in 249? late var. ~gB2% rm ‘people’. 
1 Urk.iv. 43,1. 3 Urk.iv.96§, 10. Sim. 2d. 138,15. ® Reading, AZ. 20, 188. 
5 mer wing Det. wing, ex. \fme! duh, var. jaw? dnk, ‘wing’; fly, 
exx. Some chi ‘fly’; 026 ew‘ pe ‘fly’. 
1 Lac. 7R. 5, 3. Sim. Pyr. 387. 2 Zb. 88, 13. 8 Sin, Rat. 


4 BUDGE, p. 493, 12. 


6 f feather Ideo. in var. Pyr. “S'fl:? Sed ‘feather’. Hence phon. sw, 
ex. [S Sw ‘(the air-god) Shu’. Ideo. as substitute for 
§ C 10, in Soft, varr. fy? f% msé ‘truth’; in the 
adjective >] msc ‘true’ and related words f is not written, 
nor has it been found in M.E. hieratic in any words from 


this stem. 


1 Pyr. 1566. Reading, see also Rec. 38, 62. 2 Rekh. 10, 21. 3 Urk. iv. 
4ll, 4, in km-ntr Met. 


6* feather as found in With one or two strokes at side in M. E. hieratic for words 


hieratic } from the stem Sw. 


} Artificial sign to be used in transcribing from hieratic, see MOLL. Pai. i. no, 237. 
L. E. hieratic uses H 6 for A/#¢72, zd. ii. no. 236. 


7 ay claw Phon, s in |.o,)1 Sf? ‘(the land) Shat’. 


1 Ur. iv. 618, 1. 2 Reading, AZ. 13, 12; Sphinx 1, 256. The sign occurs 
also as det. of iz/¢ ‘claw’ (Pyr. 1779) and as a division of the cubit (PSA. 14, 
404), in both cases outside our period. 


8 OQ egg Det. in [Bf 0! swht (Swhe)? ‘egg’. The hieratic contraction ® 
of & G 39 found in the inverted M.K. method of ex- 
pressing filiation (p. 66, top) appears in Dyn. XIX 
hieroglyphic as the egg 04; that sign may be con- 
ventionally used in transcribing the instances in M.K. 
hieratic. In _° 9 #4 fr¢' patricians’, ‘mankind’ 9 is perhaps 


—10i 
derived from an earlier sign for a clod of earth.§ 
1 Ork. iv. 361, 14. 3 Pyr. 1967. 3 AZ. 49, 95 4 GaRD. Sin. 155. 


An isolated Dyn. XII instance seems to occur Sinai 28. See further F 51, . 4. 
5 AEO. i. 12*, 18*, 108%. 
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Sect. I. Amphibious Animals, Reptiles, etc. 


I 1 #3) lizard 


2 <> freshwater turtle 


3 ~x crocodile 


5* sx archaic stone (?) image 
of a crocodile? 


4 =) 1 crocodile on a shrine 


5 SD’ crocodile with inward 
curved tail 


6 4] piece of crocodile-skin 
with spines? 


7 > frog (érr)} 


8 YQ tadpole 


Det. in {XA WOR! Zndssw ‘lizard’; =F? ¢s(s) ‘lizard’. 
From the latter, phon. ¢s? in *\}\{ var. #4 var. Pyr. 
—W*4? 682 ‘many’ and the related words. 


1 Zb. 98; 9. 2 Ramesseum medical papyrus, unpublished. 3 Pyr, 1146, 
Ideo. or det. in ~Q +9! var. <1? Styw® ‘turtle’. ’. 
1 Ed. 57, 6. 2 Eb, 86, 12. 3 Writings with ¢ are all late. 


Ideo. or det. crocodile, exx. \\ { +~ mshk (mzh)} ‘crocodile’ ; 
fii. > Gaty ‘crocodile’ ;? however, for the god Sobk 
the sign = I 5* or I q is perhaps invariably used. 
Det. greedy, in Sx * sku ‘lust after’; {X= * Ant ‘be 
greedy’; perhaps also in 22 \\s~° ¢hm ‘voracious (?) 
spirit’; aggression, in \\ = ° zd ‘be aggressive’, ‘angry’. 
For obscure reason,’ phon. 2¢ in ==®® for Q\\\A ity 


‘sovereign’. 

1 Rec. 25, 156. 2 Wo. iii. 308. 8 Pt. 296. * Peas. BI, 201. 
5 Wb. i. 226. 6 Berl. 4/.i. p. 258, 12. 7 It is just conceivable that by M.K. 
3@ had already become ?/, giving rise to the value ZZ. ST SB1S, 243 Le. 7s 


Ideo. or det. in | JS? var. = * Sbz (SBA) ‘(the crocodile-god) 
Sobk ’, Gk. Zovdxos. 


1 Dav. Ptah. i. 9, no, Pith Distinguished from w= I 3 also in hieratic, MOLL. 
Lal, i. no. 242. Pyr. 456; Stnaz 23, no. 85. 3 Sinaz 35, no. 106. 


Ideo. or det. in [J BA var. RH Sok (S8&) ‘(the crocodile-god) 
Sobk’. 
1 Exx, PETR. Adbyd. iii. 13; Stvaz 53, 6. 
Det. in 4), 43a]? abbrev. sa * 57% ($22) * ‘collect’, ‘gather 


together’. 
1 Petr. Abyd., iii. 29; Dend. 8. 2 Sin, B 23-4. 5 See n. I. 4 Pyr. 735. 


Cf. aK h? var. Ima WU? thm ‘shield’. Hence (?) phon. 

km, exx. ASNve Kmt ‘Egypt’; la\yrn sém ‘grey-haired’. 
IT HtEr. De 23. 2 Sin. R159. 3 Lac, Sare. ii. p. 157. 

Det. in {4S Ht ‘(the frog-goddess) Heket’. From Dyn. 
XVIII or XIX sometimes as sportive ideo. for ]$ whm 
ng ‘ repeating life’ as epithet after personal name.? 

1 Xrr is apparently not known before Dyn. XX. 2 Sphinx 7, 215. 

Cf, the O.K. name of a man {== ! F/fur, i.e. ‘Tadpole’. 

Hence phon. 4/ in Y 4fnx ‘one hundred thousand’ (§ 259), 


plur. var. Dyn. XIX f—8\)? Zfnw. 
1 Berl. AZ, i. p. 162. 21, D. iii. 175, G. 
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I9 ~~ horned viper (Cerastes Ideo. perhaps in the name of the XIIth nome of Upper 
cornutus) ° Egypt MY, Dw-/t ‘ Mountain-of-the-Horned-Viper’, for 

which a rare var. with ~ /¢ occurs ;! cf. also demotic fy 

‘viper’. Hence phon. f. For \¢ 7¢ ‘father’ see p. 43, n. I. 


© Keimer, Etudes d’égyptologie, VII. 1 SETHE, Alphabet 152; cf. the epithet 
Dw-fit, Pyr. 1358; see too now ALO. ii. 69*, nw 1. 


For Se see Pg. For tL see S30. For ZX see U 35. 


10 cobra in repose (Maja Cf. Pyr. 1 var. 2? dé? ‘cobra’. Hence phon. gd. Some- 
hage, Gk. dois) ° times also, by a false archaism, for = d (§ 19, Oss. 2). 


° Kermer, Ztudes 2’ éeyptologie, Vil, 41; Miss Murray (JZA. 34, 117) prefers to 
identify with Maja nigricollis. 1 Pyr, 2047. 2 Pyr. 697. 3 Doubtless 
properly #d¢ from the stem wg, cf. Wdyt ‘Edjo’. See AZ. 55, 89; SETHE, Apha- 
bet 157. 


a two cobras “VI 10 Phon. dd, ex. {®*)]! wad¢ ‘what had been commanded’. 


1 Stut 1, 220. 


For ‘A see M14. For 4 see T 5. For sey see T6. For Th see V 21. 


12 Q, cobra (erect as on the Det. in |= érr¢ ‘uraeus’. Det. goddesses, especially those 


forehead of the Pha- — to whom the appearance of a snake was attributed, exx. 
raoh) Tek, Widyt Edjo’™; =\2? Wsrt (Wzrt)* ‘the goddess 
Nesret’. 
1 Erm. Hymn. 4, 4; see AZ. 46, 102; the odpaios of HORAPOLLO, Hieroglyphica, I. 1. 
1* See above, p. 73, n. Ia. 2 ERM. Hymn, 3, 2. 3 Pyr. 194. 
13 g cobra 2 I 12 on the Det. goddesses, exx. JoQ? Wid(y)t ‘Edjo’; JR? nért 
basket — V 30 ‘goddess’. As an element in the royal title }Q see G 16. 
1 Urk., iv. 246, 15. 2 Urk. iv. 308, 6. 
14 UW_! snake Det. snake, exx. [Pw ? Zfw ‘serpent’; wm! daft 


‘snake’; possibly also det. worm, but it is doubtful if 
daft ever had that usually attributed meaning.® 
1 Amarm. iv. 4, 3- 2 Sh. S. 61. 3 Sphinz 4,147; see too JEA. 34, 118. 


15 WW alternative form of last Use as last. 


Sect. K. Fishes and parts of Fishes 
Ki & afish (77lapia nilotica; Det. in "ex? var. | 23 int ‘ the bulti-fish’. Hence phon. 


Arabic dud{z)} in, exx. SK, int ‘valley’; \& JI] ind ‘wall’. 
1 GAILLARD 89. 2 Cairo 584, 1o=PIEHL, JH. iii. 75. 3 Eb. 71, 20. 
2 <x! a fish (Barbus bynni)* Phon. det. dw? in JP. dwt ‘abomination’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 83. 2 GAILLARD 49. 8 AZ. 58, 17. 
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K 3 wx! a fish (Mugil cephalus; Det. in =e*** dw ‘the d@r7-fish’. Hence phon. ¢d (ed?) 
Arabic dérz) * in the title S* ¢d (?)-mr, var. — S==° ¢d-mr, ‘administrator 
(of a province)’, probably lit. ‘excavator of canal(s)’. 


1 D.el B. 109. 2 GAILLARD 93. 8 Eb. 82, 9. 4 Dyn. XVII, D.e7 B. 
109; O.K., Urz. i. 5,173 11, To. 5 Urk. iv. 952, 13. The writing ¢d in 
GARD. Sim. 152 is not quite conclusive for the O.K. reading. 


4 SN! oxyrhynchus fish (AZov- Ideo. in <\* 4st ‘oxyrhynchus’. Hence phon. 4:4 exx. 23 


myrus kannume) * var. Pyr. = yr° 4st ‘corpse’; =~ “as? Zerit, var. 
TN. 97 Gt, ‘ widow’. 
Del Bal'52. 2 GAILLARD 26, 8 7% 111, fem.; the ¢ is written in the 
tomb of Mereruka, A 13, east wall. * Reading, Verbum i. p. 156, top. 
5 Pyr. 474. 6 BH. i. 8, 20. T Siut 3, 5. 
5 =!a fish (Petrocephalus Phon. det. és (dz) in J[l 4s, var. O.K. | Ja? 26g, ‘introduce’, 
bane) * ‘enter’. A very similar fish is used as generic det. fish, 
ex. 4 Oo"! rmw ‘fish’; fishy smell, ex. & 3° Guns ‘stink’. 
1 Ex. Rekh. 10. 2 GAILLARD 17. The characteristics are shown in earlier 


forms, Bull. 11, 41. 8 Urk. i. 87, 17. * Urk. iv. 954, 7- 5 Hearst 2, 14. 


7 Q a fish (Zetrodon faha- Det. of nd? Sp¢ ‘be discontented ’. 


ka) 1 1 GAILLARD 97. 2 Brit. Mus. 159. 


6 4)" fish-scale (also written Ideo. or det. in KS ? var. > ° nSmt ‘ fish-scale’. 


“) 1 Leyd. Denkm. ii. 5; not to be confused with \ L 6, 2 M.u. K. 1,2; see 
Rec. 38, 62. 3 Leyd. Denkm. ii. 5. 


Sect. L. Invertebrata and Lesser Animals 
Li rs dung-beetle  (Scara- Ideo. in 4:1 var. Pyr. $81? Gérr ‘dung-beetle’. Hence 


baeus sacer) phon. @/r in & var. Pyr. 5&—* Gr ‘become’ and 
derivatives. 
1 Eb. 88, 13. 2 Pyr. 697. 3 Pyr, 212. 
2 \Z bee Ideo. in YZ7! dit ‘bee’; also in YY%>,5, d#¢? ‘honey’. Hence 


phon. é2¢° in > var. Pyr. JloM?* di¢(y) ‘king of Lower 
Egypt’. For  x-sw-dit ‘king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt’ see §55 and p. 73. 

1 P, Kak. 3, 2. 2 Coptic e570. 3 Reading, AZ. 30, 113. 4 Pyr. 724. 


3 A fly Det. in =? ff ‘fly’. 


1 From a gold fly given as an honorific decoration, BIssING, 7hebanische 
Grabfunde 6; see PSBA, 22, 167. 8 Urk, iv. 39, 1; 893, 12; see AZ. 48, 143. 


4 = * common locust (Acry- Det. in oe sahm (Pyr. zenkm*) ‘locust’. 


dium peregrinum) f ae aLL, Relasione ...lavori d. Miss. Arch. ii. p. 171, fig. 156. 
yr. 8QI. 
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Ls we centipede Det. in | 2K ==! spe (Pyr. 262 *) ‘centipede’. 
1 AZ. 58, 82. 2 Pyr. 669. 
6 \_ bivalve shell? For unknown reason, phon. @, in M.E. only in S999? Gy7, var. 


of KS 4 ® Gwe ‘table of offerings’. 


1 BH. iii. p. 14. Not to be confused with the fish-scale )-K 6. ? Uré. iv. 163, 7. 
Reading, see Sak. 63; Pyr. 58. Su Szue-r, 240s 


71 Ve scorpion (modified for Ideo. in 4} Sv&¢ ‘(the scorpion-goddess) Serket’, full name 


superstitious rea- in Pyr. |G ofS}¥S* Srét-htw ‘ she-who-relieves-the-wind- 
sons) ® pipe’. 
1 Exx, Sinai 85.143; Five Th. T. 9. 2 AZ. 51, 49. 57. 3 Pyr. 606; see 
PSBA. 39; 34+ 


Sect. M. Trees and Plants 


M1 (\ tree Det. treejrexx,) O77 PSyeane ey ‘tree’, plur. often 
O00! nhwt; “2000? mnw ‘trees’; Jil ds ‘Christ's 

Hieractees , ‘nebk-tree’ ; (X03 dem, varr. Pyr. | KOA em, 

\ 505 im, \ SSX\0° tm(s), unidentified tree. From this 

last, phon. zm, im—writings with ()\\ are best transcribed 

ism (cf. § 19, Oss. 1)—exx. DS ézmt ‘charm’, ‘favour’ ; 

O\\cat @m(w) ‘tent’, The rather similar sign which 

serves as det. in \\—() 8 mer ‘fortunate’ may well depict 


a quite different object. 
1 Urk. iv. 1064, 8. 2 Urko lve 3535 3° 8 Urk. iv. 73, 14. 4 Pyr. 699. 


5 7b, 6 Jb, 1 Urk. iv. 325, 12. 8 D.el B. 57,4; cf. O.K., Gebr. 
ii.13; M.K., Sut 3, 8; later the det. of mr resembles V 29, see on this. 
2 herb Det. plant, flower, exx. | KSPR ww ‘reeds’; Z—~& 


hrrt ‘flower’. From {%Q\? 4x ‘rush’, phon. 4, exx. 
{Ro’s knw ‘vessel’; {XS Zaskt ‘lock’ (of hair). 
Det. in \fq? ést ‘be light’ (perhaps like Q{le%, ésw 
‘reeds’); hence phon. det. és, exx. ffl. & * ésy, var. O.K. 
\Wo5* zz, ‘tomb’, ‘chamber’; |] ®Q°> éswé ‘old times’. 
From qi z ‘reed’ (see on M 1 9) rarely as sportive writing 
for -i ‘1’, ‘my’ ®; hence also for yf as det., ex. y,7 5 ‘man’. 
From Dyn. XVIII on sometimes as faulty transcription 


of hieratic C T 24 in VSS, * thwty ‘tenant farmer’. 


1 Lac, ZR. 22, 63. 2 Voc. Bauerit21. §% Urk.iv. 132,11. 4 Urk.i. 16, 4. 
5 BH. i. 25, 45. 8 Urk. iv. 77, 5-6, qu. § 440, 2; sim. 2d. 401, 16, Lay 17 
8 PETRIE, Zarkhan i. 80,19; Med. Habu (ed. Chicago) » 140, 60. 
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M3  — branch Ideo. in =, Gt ‘ wood’, ‘tree’; hence phon. G74, exx. 5-1 
Giyw ‘terrace’; 2-4 nGt ‘strong’. Det. wood, ex. yw. 
hény ‘ebony’; wooden objects, exx. ®{—-1 wz ‘column’; 
Aled? kniw ‘palanquin’. Vertically } in Sja® ar, 
var. “)}* dt, ‘search out’, lit. perhaps ‘harpoon’ (vb.) ;° 
here { is probably corruption of an old sign 4 or }.° 


1 Urk. iv. 765,13. % Westc.7,12. % Urk.iv. 384,12. * Thebes, tomb 110. 
5 Cf. d¢ rmw ‘spear fish’, P, Kah. 33,16. © Pyr. 1105 in dthw ‘curly’. 


4 palm-branchstrippedof Det. in ~={# rnpi ‘be young’, ‘vigorous’. Hence rm in 
leaves and notched {) var. Pyr. — ofa! rupt ‘year’, with { ideographically as 
(rare var. {1)toserve | symbol; with similar sense ideo. in {g 4¢-sp ‘regnal year’ 
as tally * (p. 204) and in {["S 3° suf (from sn-nw-f ‘its second’) ‘last 


year’. Possibly ideo. of time (if not phon. det.) also in 
_{? ¢v ‘time’, ‘season’, where it usually appears in the 
form {M5 or { M6. Elsewhere also { is an occasional 
substitute for { M 5, { M 6, or { M 7.3 


1 BH. i. 8. 18 JEA. 34, 119, cf. HORAPOLLO I, 3 goivixa; in pictorial repre- 
sentations always with many notches, £8. JEA. 4, Pl. 4; 30, Pl. 4; Moret, Royauté 
Pharaonique, figs. 17. 18. 19. 1b Pyr. 965, as designation of Sothis ; Coptic 
rompée ‘ year’. 1s Adm. p. 102. 2 Written trw, Urk. iv. 195, 4. 3 In 
pir ‘see’, Stud 1, 220; Cairo 20538, i. ¢ 3; rupt ‘vegetables’, ‘fruit’, 20. ii. ¢ 25. 


5 { combination of { M 4 With sportive ideographic intention (palm-branch planted in 
and« XI e) in Pyr. {= ¢, var. { ¢(Z), ‘season’? Hence { (see on 
M 4 for {) becomes in M.E. characteristic det. in © {o? 
abbrev. {0% ¢v ‘season’. However, { M 6 is a commoner 
substitute for {, though { interchanges with { in some 
uses really belonging only to the latter, exx. © {04 pri 
‘battlefield’; —S|{@> 73-mri ‘ Ta-meri’, i.e. Egypt. 


1 SETHE, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132. 2 Urk. iv. 384, 9. Sim. plur. dr(w), 
Sinai go,19. * Sinai go, 3.11; Lkhern.14. ‘ Urk.iv. 32, 10. 5 Urk.iv. 102, 11. 


6 cf combination of { M 4 With sportive ideographic intention in Pyr. [=' ¢v ‘season’. 
and = D 21 In M.E. det. in 2 {o? abbrev. {* ¢v ‘season’, Hence 
; phon. det. ¢v, #, exx. © {4h & ‘pray’ (§ 256); JE {I+ Zur 
‘assess’ (taxes); also phon. det. vz, exx. 2 |{\° Avi 
‘battlefield’; —){@* 73-mri ‘Ta-meri’, i.e. Egypt. 
1 SeTHE, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132, where a word rr ‘season’ is perhaps unneces- 
sarily assumed. 2 Urk. iv. 343, 13. 3 Urk. iv. 195, 8. 4 Rekh. 3, 28. 


5 Ure. iv. 38, II. 6 Urk. iv. 325, 15. (P3)-¢3-mri is Mrluvpis in a fragm. of 
Ephorus, there wrongly given as a name of the Delta only, GARD. Sim. 81. 
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M 7 d combination of { M 4 With sportive ideographic intention in Pyr. "7{ rupi ‘be 
and 0 QO 3 young’, ‘vigorous’! Hence, in M.E., ideo. or det. in 
~ 944 Ai? var. { ° vnpi ‘be young’ and derivatives. 


1 SETHE, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132. 3 Amarn. v. 27, QII. 3 Urk. iv. 
182,17. More often thus abbreviated in rnf¢ ‘ vegetables’, ‘ fruit’, 7%. 7. S. i. 143 
Urk. iv. 1167, 10. 


8 22% pool with lotus flowers Ideo. in 3! var. Pyr. =J\x3'? s2 ‘lotus pool’, ‘meadow’. 
Hence phon. J, exx. =5\j 3% ‘appoint’, ‘command’ ; 
ws WC, sa ‘dig’. In group-writing (§ 60) 23 or 23 is 
used for 5.2 From Pyr. | \exs* 2:G2 ‘be inundated’, ideo. 
or semi-ideo. in $2 var. So var. O.K. Pyese® 2G2¢ 
‘inundation season’ (p. 203). 


1 Exx. Rec. 24, 180, where the reading #4 is unnecessarily assumed. 2 Pyr, 1223. 
8 BURCHARDT§110, ‘4 W.33. ° Urk.i.25. & Reading, AZ. 38,103; 41, 89. 


9 #2) lotus flower Ideo. or det. in SS)! ssn, var. Pyr: Py ? 2537, var. M.K. 
>) 5 ‘lotus’. 
1 Eb, 44, 21; Urk. iv. 1162, 9. 2 Pyr. 266. 8 Cairo 20093, & 
10 “)! lotus bud Det. in 4 Je? 2462 ‘lotus bud’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 55. 2 Orb. iv. 918, 12. 


11 %= flower on long twisting Ideo. or det. in “=J* var. Bie? wddx ‘offer’. In late 
stalk? Dyn. XVIII also erroneously in place of = F 46 as det. 
in YJ ®=" * w(s)dbw ‘ shores’. 
1 Hier. p. 28, The forms in Pyr. do not suit this interpretation very well. 
2 Puy. 52. 3 Urk. iv. 452, 3. Sim. Pyr. 1127. * Amarn. iii. 20. 


12 i leaf, stalk and rhizome Ideo. in J, | ,S=S)) Grw nw ssn ‘lotus plants’. Hence phon. 


of lotus ° G, exx. J Gs ‘thousand’; |] \ 4 var. lle] Kah? 5G ‘re- 
member’. In group-writing (§ 60) } or [ is used for G.° 
° Ann. 48, 92. 1 £6. 43, 6. 2 Stut 1, 267. 3 BURCHARDT, § 100, 
13 if stem of papyrus Ideo. in J! wd ‘papyrus column’, cf. Pyr. £\ ['? wd ‘papyrus’. 


Hence phon. wedin ¥*Q var. Pyr. £\\]* wed ‘be green’ 
and derivatives. From M.K., phon. w(:)¢ as substitute 
for } V 24, exx. I=)‘ sw(s)d, older var. [I}} jswd, ‘hand 
over’, ‘bequeath’; [5,5 w(:)d&, var. Pyr. bff} * wah, 


‘pour out’, 
1 Urk. iv. 843, 10. 2 Pyr. 1875. 3 Pyr, 1530. * Urk. iv. 55, 10. 
5 Eb. 94, 13. © Pyr. 2067. 
14 nh combination of J M13 Phon. wed, w(s)d, exx. *hS—! Wid-wr ‘the sea’, lit. ‘the 
and “\ I 10 great green’; {l*f J? sw/(s)d ‘hand over’, ‘bequeath’. 
1 Sk. S. 40-1. 2 Urk., iv. 141, 8. 
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M15 ak clump of papyrus with Det. papyrus and watery regions, exx. l={[® idsw 
buds bent down ‘swamps’ (of the Delta) ; \4efk 1 dy¢ ‘ papyrus-marsh ’. 
Phon. det. wf in £\ Kefkra ? w2G(y) ‘hall of the Inunda- 
tion’ from the Pyr. stem | ejk * G2, whence ek * 24 
‘thicket’ (of papyrus). Hence phon. 2% (or ideo. ?) in 
ie var. Pyr. Wee he 34-di¢ ‘ Chemmis’ (a Delta 
place), possibly understood as ‘ Papyrus-thicket of the 
King of Lower Egypt’.*4 Det. in ={ fko varr. (ik, H 
T3-mhw ‘Lower Egypt’, ‘the Delta’* whence Ki/* mh-s 
‘the crown of Lower Egypt’. ah 


1 Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, 1914, 219. 2 AZ. 40, 48. 8 Pyr. 280. 
5@ Coffins, S 2 C 207. 38> Erm. Hymn. 16, I. Se Pyr, 2190; without 

inversion, JZ A. 24, Pl. IT, 3. 6. 3d See, however, JZA. 30, 54, n. 3- 
4 AZ. 44, 10. 5 Jb. 20. 


16 ale clump of papyrus Phon. 4, exx. £4} var. {\! Z ‘would that!’ (§ 238); 
{PNY 44 ‘capture’. In group-writing (§ 60) f or FR 
is #2 As O.K. det. in =? Z3-mkw ‘the Delta’ and 
related words {ff is often replaced in M.E. by & M15, 
but exx. with ¥ are still fairly common, exx. £° Z3- 
mhw ‘the Delta’; $]|&° mh-s ‘crown of Lower Egypt’. 


1 Brit. Mus. 562, qu. § 364. 2 BURCHARDT § 94. 3 Urk. i. 64, 83 101, 11. 
4 AZ. 44, 10. 5 Louvre C 172; Urk. iv. 583, 7. 6 Brit. Mus. 574, 6. 


In group-writing (§60) |) corresponds to Hebr. », |g} tox.* 


1 Bersh. ii. p. 19. Sim, Eb. 49, 2. 2 See the full discussion Verbum i. 
§§ 121-4. % BURCHARDT, § 16; cf. ALBRIGHT, Vocalizatzon, pp. 33-4; 36-7- 


17 q flowering reed Ideo. in \&%2z‘reeds’. Hence phon.z. For Ql y see § 20.? 


18 combination of | M17 _— In Qn éz ‘come’ and the related words. 
and a D 54 


19 le) heaped conical cakes Det. in “;}\ Je) ,! abbrev.  * * -vb¢ ‘ offering’, ‘pile 


between reed | M 17 of offerings’ and the related verb.® 
i i 0 ° Dav. Reh. Pl. 49; p. 44, 0. 5. ROLAC YZ des, 145) 72 2 Urk. iv. 769, 3- 
and sign like | U 36 tee 495 P 


20 QQ) reeds growing side by _Ideo. or det. in l@QQ) varr. QUN®, QQ) sQ¢ (s42)* ‘marshland’, 
side ‘country’ and its derivative \\y# sGty ‘peasant’. Occa- 
sionally phon. sm (Sm) like QM) M 21, ex. [QQ 59? sa 
‘occupation ’, ‘ pastime’. 
1 Pyr. 275. 2 Urk, iv. 462,13. Sim. sm‘ succour’, Dend. 15, 15. 
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Mar like the last, but with Ideo. or semi-ideo. in WHEN! sm, var. Pyr. [IS W? sx, 


a loop at the side ‘herb’, ‘plant’. Hence phon. sm (Sm), ex. [Sx Wy? sm 
‘succour’. 
1 Urk. iv. 775, 15. 2 Pyr. 1722. 8 Brit. Mus. 1164, 1, where the form 


is almost like D61. But see Pyr. 892. 


22 th rush with shoots ° Cf. Pyr. “a Je}! Got ‘germination ji ‘shooting up’. Hence 
phon. 26 in 1Jeo3 var. Pyr. “SU }y? Vee ‘(the vulture- 
goddess) Nekhbet’. 


° According to LoRET in Griff. Stud. 308 the marsh club-rush (Heleocharts palus- 
tris). 1 Pyr. 4; Sah. Text, p. 109. 2 Pyr. 1229. 


(22) ep two rushes with shoots Cf. Pyr. }}"~\! mut ‘rushes’. Hence }} is phon. mm, exx. 
}} var. 1] ma ‘this’ (§ 110); +)" AlS~ uni ‘be weary’. 
1 Pyr. 557: 


23 ab plant regarded as typi- Ideo. in }7 swt (swé) ‘the fwe-plant’.1| Hence phon. sw 
cal of Upper Egypt (sw),? ex. LE swe ‘but’ (§ 254). The word }° ® var. 
(probably form of 4 LAW ® ‘king of Upper Egypt’ probably originally read mé- 
M 26, but without $wt ‘he who belongs to the Sw#-plant’, but before M.K. 
flowers) had become ~”} 4 zsw (mzw); 1) 2 ‘kingship’ is perhaps 

to be read usyt. For K n-sw-bit ‘king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt’ see §55. Sometimes } is inaccurately used 
for} M 24 or} M264 In group-writing (§ 60) }$ stands 
FOLESS 


1 AZ. 49, 18. 2 Reading from O.K. varr. of ffw ‘elder’; also from other 
words cited Wé. iv. 60, 2; 65,13; 74, 2; cf. too the exceptional writing of swsh 
“make broad’, /khern. 24. 8 AZ. 49, 153 Rec. 38, 69. * AZ. 44, 22. 

5 BURCHARDT § 106. 


24 aL combination of } M 23 With sportive pictorial intention (plant swt growing from 


and = D 21 mouth 7),1 phon. Sw in Pyr. L$°? réw¢ ‘South’ and the 
related words? In M.E. ‘South’ is LS rsy. 
1 SETHE, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132. 2 Pyr. 470. 8 AZ. 44, 1. 


25 fs confusion of } M 24 Faulty writing either for words connected with 18 rsw7¢ 
and «. M 26! ‘South’, ex. +87? vsyw ‘southerners’, or for words 
connected with ,7y"= Smcw ‘Upper Egypt’, ex. 33° é¢ 
Sme ‘Upper Egyptian corn’. 
1 AZ. 44, 22. 2 Urk. iv. 909, 3- 5 PSBA. 18, 196. 
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M 26 NF sedge(?)°growing from Probably as a flowering specimen of } M 23, ideo. in ,.7y’s=! 
a sign for land re- var. ? Smew ‘Upper Egypt’, the reading of which is 
sembling — N 17 given by —\\-3 var. O.K. =\\-a4 * Sue ‘make music’. 


Hence phon. sv in 4. o° Svcyt ‘chantress’, ‘singer’. 


° See above, p. 73, n. 10. Depicted as a desert plant, JEQuiER, Monument 
Junéraire de Pepi II, ii, Pl. 43. Identified with } M 23, but with flowers, AZ/t. 
Kairo 12, 80. 1 BH. i. 26, 127; see AZ. 44, 9. 2 Urk. iv. 583, 2; 617, 14. 


ate ae 4 Gebr. ii. 7. 5 Cairo 20142, d. 
27 combination of 4M 26 In se! Sm(w) ‘Upper Egypt’. Also phon. sm in le 
and — D 36 var. a? Smcyt ‘chantress’, ‘singer’. 
1 Ork. iv. 530, 12. 2 7h. I. S. iii. 14. 
28 ss combination of M26 In the title &4 varr. Wi,°,, WAY wr mdw Sme(w) 
and V 20 ‘greatest of the tens of Upper Egypt’. 
1 AZ. 44,18; SETHE, Zahlworte 40, n.7. Some varr, have M 23 instead of M 26. 
29 pod from some sweet- Cf. {(}\? dm ‘ndm-tree’. Hence semi-phon. dm in {J 
smelling tree! var. Pyr. 5 {§\? dm ‘sweet’ and the related words. The 


tree or wood [If 0) 4 var. [lls ° ssa is possibly a later 
deformation of an O.K. word [QJ séd or [gy ssam.6 


1 Hier. p. 26. 2 Urk. iv. 73, 14. Formerly taken to be the ‘carob-tree’, but 
see AZ.64,51. °% Pyr.1172. * Westc.7,13. “%TDkhern.12. °& Wo.iv.279,7. 


30 i a sweet-tasting root? Ideo. or det. in J" var. {1 67 ‘sweet’ and derivatives. 
1 Urk. iv. 749, 5- 


3t }%1 stylised rhizome of a Det. in = vd ‘grow’. 
lotus (Dyn. XVITI) 1 Very variable in shape, exx. Urk. iv. 749, 5; CARTER and NEWBERRY, Zomd 
of Thoutmosis [V, 46160. The explanation here substituted for ‘ plants growing in 
a pot?’ of the rst ed. is that given by KeIMER, Anm. 48, 89. 
32 \)” Dyn. XII var. of last | Use as last. A similar sign sometimes in hieratic erron- 
eously borrowed from vd ‘grow’ in = Yex 7(w)d ‘be 


strong ’.? 
1 Bersh. ii. 21. 2 Sin. B 76.1083 one would have expected % T 12. 


33 %8 grains of corn (also Ideo. in ja var. Pyr. |,0,1é‘ barley’, ‘corn’ and its varieties 
written $ or \) “\,@ it Mh ‘Lower Egyptian corn’ and 3 @¢ Sme ‘Upper 
Egyptian corn’.2 Det. corn, ex. “7 3° Vp7i ‘(the 
grain-god) Nepri’. 
1 Compare Pyr. 1748 with 23. 1950. 2 AZ. 44, 19. S Mill. 2, 12. 


° d 
34 ¥ bearded ear of emmer Ideo. or det. in J ddZ, var. $i.001 Sty, “emmer’. 
1 Already Dyn. XI, PSBA. 18, 202, 9. Sim. BH. i, 8, 21. 


35 QO heap of corn Det. in 61,9} chew ‘heaps’; also in SJ", ? wdx ‘overflow’. 
1 D.elB. 79. Sim. tb. 74. 2 Puy. 36. 
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M36 & bundle of flax stems 
showing the bolls° 
(sometimes _ misin- 

terpreted ') 
37 if}? bundle of flax stems 
(O.K. form of 8 M 36) 


38 WR? bundle of flax (O.K. ; 
specialized variant of 
™ M 37) 


39 ©? basket of fruit or grain 


40 q bundle of reeds 


41 ~—_ log of wood stripped of 
its branches (Dyn. 
XVIII)? 


42 ee flower? 


43 ne vine on props (var. 
PP) 


44 \ thorn! 


Phon. @7,? exx. © dr ‘since’ (§ 176); “2° ndri ‘hold fast’. 
Det. in 553 dm; ‘bind together ’. 


© See the picture Paheri 3. 1 Dyn. XII, Mezr ii. 17, no. 30. * Reading, 
Pyr. 582 (drt ‘ hand’), 3 Urk. iv. 612, 15, but rather different from @7, 2. 9. 


Phon. gy likes M 36. n 
1 Exx. Dyn. V, Sak. 28; Gemn. i. 13; Dyn. XII, Mer ii. 17, no. 28. 


Det. in O.K. { Xm Ae (?),2 var. Dyn. XII VV? meh (?), 
mh (2), ‘flax’ and in ==>wy‘ dm; ‘bind together’. 


1 MONTET 194. 2 Reading, Ree. 25, 159. ’ BH. i. 29. 4 Sah. 8; 
Dyn. XVIII form differs slightly from f M 36, see there n. 3. 


Det. vegetable offerings, ex. {5 ~upt ‘ vegetables’, ‘fruit’. 
1 Exx, O.K., Medum 16 (d36 ‘ figs’); Dyn. XVIII, D.e/ B. 93 (rnp, hnké). 


Cf. fle &2 és ‘reeds’. Hence phon. és (éz), exx. (fF zs 
(tz)? ‘tomb’; {#4 éswe ‘crew’. 
1 Elaborate forms, O.K., Medum 13; Dyn. XVIII, Puy. 20. 2 Eb. 19, 13. 
3 Ex, O.K., Ura. i. 16, 4. 4 Sh. S.7; Rec. 28, 113. 


“= ¢§ ‘cedar’ (properly ‘pine’ or ‘ fir’); 


Sa? wen ‘juniper (?)’; YL? mr(w) ‘meru-wood’. 


1 See Ann. 16, 33. O.K. forms, see Pyr. 590. 634; Palermo stone, 6, 2-4. 
2 Urk. iv. 373, 4¢ 


Phon. wz,! exx. 24? wndw ‘short-horned cattle’; {+ Ai 
hwn ‘be young’; +4)* var. SR 4h° wa ‘eat’. Not 
distinguished from + Z 11 in the earliest hieratic, and re- 
placed by the latter sign in M.K. hieratic,* as also regularly 


in later hieroglyphic. 


1 See Sttz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 960. a Or kaivnntOnrs 8 Urk. iv. 365, 17. 
4 Brit. Mus. 614, vert. 2; see Rec. 34, 214. 5 Lac. 7'R. 22,9; see AZ. 46, 141. 
6 MOLL. Pal. i. no. 564. 


Det. wood, exx. 


. ° Ss 2 
Det. vine in JS /")\? d()r(r)é, var. O.K. (RSP)? werrt, 
‘vine’; various notions connected with the vine, exx. 
(SPR! var. PL 4 ip ‘wine’; UID * var. TMI! 
‘ oe s ° 

kiny ‘gardener’; fruit generally, exx. =} _J]™) ,°7 asd 

‘figs’; (ENP) | 8 ddd ‘isa-fruit’. 
' Thus with a vessel or basket Dyn, XII, BA. i. 17 (¢rf); Dyn. XVIII, D. ef B. 
112 (ixp); Puy. 12 (4m). In O.K. and often later the vessel or basket is absent, 


see Dav.. Ptah. i. 10, nos, 166. 173. 2 Urk. iv. 73, 11. * Urk. i. 103, 14. 
* BH.i.17. 5 Cairo 20167,52. © BH.i. 29. ''7 Sin, B81. *% £b. 86, 1. 


Det. in [> ? sv¢ ‘thorn’. Possibly it is the same sign, if 
not a mere triangle, which serves as ideo. or det. in 2) 


var. |\]* spd (spd) * ‘sharp’ and the related words. 
1 Rec, 28, 167. 2 Ed. 88, 4. 5 Urk. iv. 535, 10. * Pyr. 1159. 
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Sect. N. Sky, Earth, Water 


Ni = sky Ideo. or det. in 2° var. = ft ‘sky’. Det. sky, exx. Dag 
Nwit ‘(the sky-goddess) Nut’; 2% ° var. Pyr. {2 3) 


hrt ‘heaven’, lit. ‘the distant one’; high, in “g'—=? ¢G2 
‘hang’. In A® var. O.K. Jf 2% 2.4 Un-frt ‘(the god) 
Oniris’ = isa later interpretation, since the name origin- 
ally meant ‘he who fetched the distant one (fem.)’.5 From 
hrt ‘heaven’, phon. 47y, drw in & “ var. = hry ‘above’ 
and the related words. In two words for ‘gate’ = is 
derived from earlier signs for a gateway like [] or [Y,™ 
namely in ~@ (= ° rwty ‘the double gate’ and in 27 fé, 
var. N= * Zyé, var. O.K. mi ® £é, ‘ portal’, whence the 
title var. [EM Prmo)l 23h" sosw hyt ‘elder of the 
portal’, There is perhaps a similar contamination in 
OW 72 ‘ceiling’! 


1 Pyr. 1171. 2 Amada 18. 8 Cairo 20057, a. 2; 20380. 4 Gebr. i. 18. 


5 Unt. 5,142. 58 Rwt, see Wo. ii, 404, 1. 6 Sin. R 9. 7 Cairo 20230, a. 
§ Seen. 11. ® Leyd. Denkm. i. 5. 10 Cairo 20035, 4; 20086, h. r. 
11 AZ. 60, 64. 12 Ork. iv. 429, 7- 


2 Se sky with a broken (?) Det. night, exx. 5}{'T abbrev. J? gv ‘night’; eT? we 


wes-sceptre |S 4o(?) ‘night’; darkness, exx. =ST 4éw ‘darkness’; ggeTJ 4 

suspended from it chhw ‘dusk’. 

(Dyn. XVIII) 1 Thebes, tomb 93. 2 Cairo 20738,5. §% Siuét3,10,qu.§ 212. 4 Sin. B254. 
2 4 1 O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Pyr. 265. According to the ingenious theory of Mlle M. CHATELET an oar (or 
sceptre, N'2) suspended from the sky broken and bound up to symbolize darkness, 
Bull, 18, 21. 


4 Tr? moisture falling from Ideo. or det. dew, rain, exx. |=" dz, var. | \<=*nr? abbrev. 
thesky(Dyn. XVIII) "THF? zsdt, ‘dew’; % \lomprt snzy¢ ‘rain-storm’. 
1 Del B. 47. 3 Eb. 77, 21. 3 £6. 6, 9. * BUDGE, p. 481, 4. 


5 © sun Ideo. or det. in ~ 0 var. © v¢ ‘sun’, ‘day’; | Bo var. © Arw 
‘day’; © in dates reads sw (p. 203). Det. sun or actions 
of sun, exx. [So sw ‘sun’; BJS wd ‘rise’; day, exx. 
I'S sf ‘yesterday’; SSG wrs ‘spend all day’; time 
generally,' exx. 0% wawt ‘hour’; §°y’o chew ‘ period’; 
[fo (x)£4 ‘eternity’. For © seex N 23. 


1 Development of this use, see SETHE, Zeztrechnung (II), 29. 
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N 6 © sun with uraeus (Dyn. 
XVIII) 


7 © combination of o N 5 
and a T 28 


8 sunshine 


9 © moon with its lower 
half obscured (Dyn. 
XVIII)! 


10 © alternative form of last 


(Dyn. XVITI)? 


II AN crescent moon (also 
vertically )? or (2 
when used as det.) 


12 sz _ alternative form of last 


(Dyn. XVIII) 


13. 3 combination of half of 


ANirandxN 14 


Ideo. or det. in 1! var. \? re ‘sun’, 


1 Weste. 11, 5. 2 Ex. p. 291. 


Abbrev.! for © bo £rt-hrw ‘day-time’, ‘course (of day)’, 


lit. ‘what belongs to the day’. 
1 Ex. Ur. iv. 992, 4. 


Det. (or ideo.) sunshine, exx. peda? var. RY A? sZw (Pyr. 


ésgw) ‘sunshine’; ofl \a* psd ‘shine’; BJO var. g* wbn ‘rise’. 
From this last, phon. wé2 in g§s°® var. eJ5e3* whnw 
‘wound’, Phon. Zammé in gS Weo84" var. 2,78 var. 


Pyr. fmm Ser ® Znmmt ‘the sun-folk’ of Heliopolis. 


1 Ork. v. 55) 9. 2 Urk., iv. 19, 11. 8 Urk. Ve 55, 4 4 Urk. iv. 585, 12. 
5 #b.107,5. © £b.67,1. % Urk.iv. 17,7.  % Cairo 20498. °° Pyr. 139. 


DeeeOnn, 


Ideo. or det. in © Kw? psadutyw, varr. 6? Ow psdn, 


var. Pyr. o},° psadtyw, ‘New-moon festival’. Hence phon. 
det. psd in 217 psat® ‘divine ennead’, ‘company of nine 
gods’. This sign is liable to confusion with the loaf @ X 6. 


1 Cairo 34002 =Lacau, Pl. 3. Sim. BH.i. 24,1. *% Urk.iv.177,9. * Urk. iv. 
27, 4. 4 Urk. iv. 836, I. 5 Pyr. 794. 6 Reading, AZ. 47, 8. 


Use as last. 


1 MOLL. Pai, ii. no. 573. 


Ideo. or det. in J-fA varr. |—}), A irk ‘moon’; hence 


phon. det. or abbrev. in }-»}@*3 var. “cs4 weh ‘carob 
beans’. Combined with x N 14, ideo. in 4G var. 4 
#bd ‘month’; for the reading cf. an O.K. personal name 
WA}? sddw and Satidic edd¢ ‘month’; in dates abbre- 
viated as A, ex. 7) sbd 37 ‘month 3’ (§ 264). In 4fA 
abbrev. A ssp ‘palm’ (as measure § 266, 1) the sign has 
doubtless a different pictorial origin.* In some inscriptions 
- is written for — spr, F 42." 

1 Pyr. 732. 2 Pyr. 1104; Urk. iv. 813,5. * Rec. 25,155. 4 Rekh. 12; 


cf. £d. 14, 8. 5 See W6.i. 8; nevertheless the usual reading #éd is retained 2. i. 65. 
8 MOLL. Pai. i. no. 680; ii. no. 680. 1 Pakeri 5, row 3. 


In Jf (1 varr. ~,? <? ith ‘moon’. 


1 Urk. iv. 808, 4. 2 Ork. iv. 12, 153 14, 7 3 Urk. iv. 30, 4. 13. 


Ideo. in Pw! var. P?... mé* ‘half-month festival ’. 


1 Urk.iv.112,8. %BH.i.24. % Reading unknown, see W2, ii. 198, 2; iv. 147, I. 
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N14 +X star 


15 @® star in circle 


16 ==! flat alluvial land with 
grains of sand °°: 
N 33 beneath it 


17 —=? alternative form of = 


N 16 
18 c sandy tract? 


—=—) 


Ideo. or det. in [J var. * séz, var. Pyr. [J\x! $02, ‘star’; 
hence phon. or phon. det. sé? (£42), exx. [J* RY var. 
* YA 52 ‘teach’ (with derivatives) ; [lJ séz ‘door’. 
Det. star, constellation, exx. fleQ\ $44? A7sgtyw ‘the 
Great Bear’; |x Spat ‘Sothis’; time as indicated by 
stars, exx. 4 #éd ‘month’, see N11; 94 var. X? wnwt 
(1) ‘hour’, (2) ‘priesthood’. Also semi-phon. dws, exx. 
* No duit ‘morning’; * 4 var. Pyr. =£\x * dw? ‘adore’ 
(in the morning). In the word x ‘netherworld’ (origin- 
ally the place of the morning twilight,’ popularly known 
as ‘the Duat’ and in this work still transliterated dwet) 
the very common Pyr. var. =}, @ ast probably indicates 
that the w had fallen and that the pronunciation already 


approximated to the Old Coptic /2, #é2.° 
1 Pyr. 1038. * LAC. ZX. 20, 89. 5 As ‘ priesthood’, fy 8, 4. 
Pyr. 1087. ETHE, Pyr., Commentary, I 4 A 38, 87. 
+ Ey Vf 5S Pyr.,C y, I 49. 6 AZ. 
Ideo. in ®&) var. x varr. Pyr. =O? —fle 3 a(w)st 
‘netherworld’, see N 14, at end. 
1 BUDGE, p. 14, 12. 2 Pyr. 5. 8. 802 and after. 8 Pyr. 257. 272. 
Ideo. in | varr. |, —,, == # ‘earth’, ‘land’. Hence phon. 
t? (rare), ex. __~ 2 ssl? ‘mystery’, ‘secret’. In group- 
os ystery 


writing ( 60) =~ is phon. 4.2 Det. land, in ‘a)‘ d¢ ‘estate’, 
whence also in 5 dt ‘eternity’; ‘aed dt ‘serf’.§ 


1 O.K. exx. Pyr.75; 7749. 2 Cairo 20088, ¢12; 20683,@8. * BURCHARDT 
§ 132; an ex. under O 29, n. 5. 4 GARD. Sim. 77, 0. 2. 5 Voc. Bauer 34. 


Use as last. 
1 Common at all periods. As det. land in Dyn. III, see exx, under N 22. 


Ideo. in var. |, zw* ‘island’. In group-writing (§ 60) 
—, is phon. 2,3 ex. [,~, J4* Zé ‘ Yareth’ (Syrian place- 
name). Det. eee or ie on country, exx. 2 var. 
= s$¢ ‘horizon’, more exactly the land of the sun-rise ; ° 
\& Thnw ‘Libya’; Ft— Sét ‘Asia’; cf. too = D 8.8 
Different signs, but with similar outline, are (1) the gar- 
ment =, see after S 26; (2) the cake —, see after X 4; 
(3) the oval, see = Z 8. 


1 Exx. showing the sand, D.e/ B. 10 (4-dsr); Puy. 36 (St?). ? Reading from 
old varr. of ?wy ‘deprive of a ship’, Pyr. 1429. 1742. 8 BURCHARDT § 21. 


* Urk. iv. 791, 237. 5 See under N 27. ® In Pyr. 628. 707 also of sea 
in W3d-wr ‘the great green’, as var of —> N 37. 


19 > the last twice as In \! Ar-sGey, var. Pyr. KR. GeSe)]? Ar-2Gdi, ‘ Horus-of-the- 


(often small 


horizon’, ‘ Harakhti’. 
1 Ork. iv. 590, 13, qu. § 507, 2. 3 Pyr. 337. 
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N20 —= tongue of land 


21 SS _ tongue of land 


22 (>? sandy tongue of land 
(O.K. prototype of 
both = N 20 and 
x N 21) 


23 3x irrigation canal (Dyn. 
XI-XVIII;_ early 
identical with,! and 
clearly a mere dif- 
ferentiation of, = 
N 36) 


24 HH land marked out with 
irrigation runnels 


25 © sandy hill-country over 
edge of green culti- 
vation 


Ideo. or det. in [IS varr. flo 


Det. in }J—=? var. Pyr. | J ? wdé ‘sand-bank’, ‘shore’. 


Hence phon. w@d in =JF 8 var. Pyr. | Joa +t wad ‘turn 
back’ and derivatives. From O.K. onward a sign of like 
appearance is used in (I=) 426-sd ‘jubilee’, ‘ Sea- 
festival ’.° 


1 Del B. 116. 2 Pyr. 291. 3 Louvre C 166. 4 Pyr, 808. 
5 Exx. Dyn. VI, Hamm. 63; Dyn. XII, Koft. 9; Dyn. XVIII, D. el ZB. 37. 


Det. land, especially in ['s abbrev. 2, s dé ‘bank’, ‘region’ 


(dual ** idéwy ‘the two banks’, i.e. ‘Egypt’).1 More 
widely used in Dyn. XVIII, then often taking the place of 
earlier =x N 23, exx. #2 ‘earth’; Wfi$? 247 ‘fields’; 
=) ® dmi ‘town’. 

1 W. i. 153. 2 Rekh. 3, 18, qu. Exerc. XXX, (iii). 3 Urk. iv. 893, 7. 


— 
= 1 


In wb, see O.K. varr. under N 20. Det. land, exx. Dyn. 


Ill cS? cht ‘field’; feqyi=* sf ‘field’. 
1 Showing the sand, Munich, Inv. 204 (Abu Gur&b, Dyn. V). Sim. but reversed, 


Dav. Ptah, i. 11, no. 219= Ptah. (E.R.A.) 31, in the title Zx~y wad, like last. 
2 Berl. AZ. i. p. 79, 8. 10. ® Berl. A/. i. p. 93. Sim. sit, Ure. i. 12, 7. 


Det. irrigated land, exx. -, # ‘land’; §y, 45 ‘boundary’; 


» Ox 

in Dyn. XVIII = tends is be replaced bys N 21. In Dyn. 
XI-XII Q or © is found as det. of time, probably corrupted 
from @ as used in words for ‘to-morrow’ and ‘ yesterday ’,? 
€xx, {924 | season: ;\ =. © * 72) timer. 

1 ao, XI, BissiNG-BRUCKMANN, Denkmdler 33 A (ddbwy); Dend. 11 A (3). 

2 AZ. 34, 28; Rec. 35, 80. : Th. TS. ii. 13; Meer iii. 16 (¢7). Sim. JZA. 

4, Pl. 8, 10 (Atw). 4 BH.i. 8,19. Sim. Brit. Mus. 614, 3 (At). 

HE EET sh(s)é (sps2)  ‘ district’, 
‘nome’; also in 38 @s¢¢(?)? ‘estate’. Det. province, exx. 
& 7:-wr ‘nome of Abydus’ "5" Smrw ‘Upper Egypt’; 
also garden, in {-, = Asp (Pyr. A2f)* ‘garden’. 

1 Lac. Sarc. ii. 132; the reading §p7¢ is suggested also by some varr. of the place- 


name S#7, see AZ. 58, 81, 2B. 20; 82,n. 4. 2 Reading, see on r+ Aa 8. 
3 Mission V 283. 4 Pyr. 126. 


Ideo. or det. in ™& var. Jf.) Gest (GSt) ‘hill-country’, 


‘foreign land’. Det. desert, exx. ~~ wy varr. Ryn? 43 
smt (zmt) ‘desert’, ‘necropolis’; & x, 47¢ ‘upland tomb’; 
+ Jin, wbtt ‘east’; also foreign countries, ex. — 5 $y 
Rinw ‘ Retjnu’, ‘Syria’. Ideo. in ® var. Pyr. [RY A‘ 
#7; ‘(the desert-god) Ha’. 


1 Urk. iv. 343, 163 373, 11; cf. O.K., MAR. Mas? p. 188. 2 Cairo 1622, 
cf. O.K. Gebr. ii. 8; smyt, Cairo 20011. 3 Proof in title 27my-r smwé ijbit, see 
Hier. p. 31; other exx., Stut i. 314. 322. 4 Pyr. 1013. 
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N26 ™ sand-covered mountain Ideo. in “4 gw! ‘mountain’, plur. 1 $* gww. Hence phon. 
over edge of green dw® (later dw), exx. ull dwi ‘call’; [Jumbo sodw 
cultivation ‘Abydus’; 4 wxdw ‘short-horned cattle’. 

! Coptic too. The proposal to read ¢Ay muny-f in the well-known title of Anubis 
‘he who is upon his mountain’ (Rec. 35, 228) needs further investigation. 
2 7h. T.S. i. 9. 8 Reading, see pdw', Pyr. 1013; cf. Voc. Bauer, p. yo. 


27 (©) sun rising over moun- Ideo. in & var. Pyr. &.8—=! $4 ‘horizon’ (properly the place 


tain in the sky where the sun rises) ? and its derivatives, 
1 Pyr, 154. 2 Bull. 17, 189. 


28 @& hill over which are the Ideo. in Pyr. ©? G ‘hill of the sunrise’ and in ©, cd ‘appear 
rays of therisingsun! in glory’. Hence phon. 6,3 ex. ©.» Gem, var. Kat 

hem, ‘approach’. 
1 De Buck, De egyptische voorstellingen betreffende den oerheuvel, Leyden, 1922, 


p- 63. 2 Pyr. 542. 3 Wo. iii. 243, 2 quotes an O.K. word in which the 
sign @& is preceded by the alphabetic signs for 4¢; Coptic also points to #¢ rather 
than &¢, * GARD. Siz. 33. 
29 J sandy hill-slope? Cf. aK WH, var. Pyr. aR RA? 2 ‘hill’, ‘height’. Hence 
phon. &. 
1 Exx. showing sand, Meir ii. 17, nos. 36. 37. 2 Pyr, 1652. 


30 <>'mound of earth with Ideo. or det. in & var. (WAY és ‘ mound’. 
shrubs 2 1 Exx, Dyn, IV, Medum 11; Dyn. XVIII, D.ef B. 116. 2 Bull. 3, 145. 


31 =% road bordered by _ Ideo. or det. in £\ yes var. = wet ‘road’ and related words. 
shrubs! Det. road, exx. \E=) Yee min ‘road’; 2 = hrt ‘road’ 

(with related words); travel, in 2 ¢v ‘mount up’ and 

derivatives ; position in general, exx. =: ¢ ‘here’ (§ 205) ; 

— es v-sy ‘entirely’ (§ 205); 2 Wye ff ‘that’ (§ 110) ; 

distance, in {X(ihB= 4nty ‘period’. Abbrev. 47 (see 

2 = hrt ‘road’ above) in fz#? var. O.K. JR? = $3 

In-hrt ‘(the god) Oniris’4; in = for % §ss— srw-r 

‘besides’ (§ 179); and for superstitious reasons in place 

of )\ 4 ‘Horus’ on M.K. coffins 5;also abbrev. ws in 


** wz r ‘fall into’ a bad state.* 


1 Exx. O.K., Medum 9; Sagq. Mast. i. 39, no. 47. 2 Leyd. V 3 (in a proper 
name); Cairo 20446, a. 3 Gebr.i. 18, 4 Lit. ‘he who fetched the distant one’; 
see Unt.5, 141. © AZ. 51, 58.59. °° Westc. 9, 12, qu. p. 420. 


32 vy lump of clay or dung Phon. det. in Pyr. [la ®\\\} Sénw ‘runners’ on account 


(O.K.) of [\\S8 six ‘clay’. Also as alternative for 3 F 52 in 
O.K. Kiffilv 2 mss25 ‘filthy one’. In M.E. replaced by 
9 Aa 2, 
1 Pyr. 1499. A PERO EE 
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N33 0 grain of sand, pellet, Det. sand, in ]\,°, sy ‘sand’; metal or mineral (often 


orlike. (Forsimilar repeated +++), exx. ™ now ‘gold’; fi[l=\\,°, msadmd ‘black 


signs cf. o D 12 and eye-paint’, ‘kohl’; medicaments, incense, etc. exx. fo! 
the circle, see after ts ‘pellet’; = 1 pr¢ ‘medicine’, ‘prescription’. A sign 
Z 8) of like appearance rarely takes the place of dangerous 


signs such as ®& A 14 in religious documents, ex. 
= ,°, G/tyw ‘enemies’; this practice dates from Pyr.? 
Sometimes °° or ® is substituted for the plural strokes 
iit exx, BoW {3 onwt ‘annals’; 8 $34 ssrw ‘bags’. 


’DielB.1o. % AZ. 51, 18. 63. 3 Urk. iv. 86, 3. 4 Urk. iv. 1143, 13. 
: 3 


34 JJ} ingot of metal (Dyn. Ideo. in D,', ‘copper’, early perhaps read 47 and later 
XVIII; in Dyn. XI hmt(?).4 Det. objects of copper or bronze, exx. 2555 eng 


the sign resembles ‘mirror’; SU Grw ‘weapons’; ~~ JD" mind ‘axe’. 
B W 13; 2 in Dyn. 1 Puy. 38. * JEA. 4, P19. | 5 Medum 13; Palermo stone 5, 4; 
S ; rather different, Gedy. i. 13, reg. 3. * AZ. 53, 51,n. 2. The reading 4/7 would be 
III-V it resembles confirmed for early times if the compound word written with this sign JAA. 4, Pl. 9, 
0X 3) 1, ro proved to be really 4#3-rwd, the Coptic darot ‘copper’. The supposed later 
3 reading mt (?) is based solely on Coptic oment, homt. 5 Adm. 8, 5. 

6 Urk. iv. 656, 2. 7 GARD. Sé7. 51. 159. 

35 wm ripple of water Cf. “men wé ‘water’.2 Hence (?) phon. #. Perhaps phon. 2 
(rarely vertically {)? too when used as a substitute for ~ D 35 both in = 2 


‘not’ and in “” zz ‘not’ (§ 104). In group-writing (§ 60) 
*&,‘S, and (" are all used for 7,3 while "| ;%* appears, as 
does also ~~ in Dyn. XIX, to correspond to Z* ex. 
QQ AT eaB Ro See tr ‘Field-of-Reeds’. In ‘Q° dt 
‘serf” =m replaces the sign of land — N 17, acurious sub- 
stitution (or error of transcription ?) found also in Pyr." 


1 LouvreC1. 2Setue, A/phadet 153. % BURCHARDT §§ 67. 69.71. 4 /b, § 81. 
5 Urk. iv. 1194, 2. 6 Cairo 20161. 7 Pyr. 1217 (42); 1713 (#7). 


(35) ima three ripples Ideo. in “= mw} ‘water’. Hence phon. mw, exx. —==<@ 
nen Smw ‘summer’; ma SP var. KSB B mww ‘muu-dancers’ ;? 
Lime hdmw ‘footstool’; phon. m in group-writing (§ 60), 
ex. | JRO mney? Yurm ‘Yenoam’, Palestinian place-name. 
Det. water, liquid, exx. f\ \ m= ww ‘wave’; Ssmm fat 
‘sweat’; actions connected with water, exx. |om=— id 
‘wash’; [3x] ==4) sw(v)é ‘drink’. The composite det. 
mm (in hieroglyphic also “==) for rivers, lakes, seas 
comes into vogue in Dyn. XVIII, exx. | 2 mm" 4 ttrw 
‘river’; FAoPmmr> Anw ‘brook’. 
1 Coptic mow. Cf. mwt ‘semen’, phonetically Pyr. 123. 2 GARD. Sin. 70. 
3 Urk. iv..744,6. * Div. Graphies,no.9.  ° Urk. iv.655,13. Sim. 75.3, 10. 
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N 36 = channel filled with Ideo. in>(? var. Pyr. S=5 mr ‘canal’, ‘channel’. Hence 


water! (later form as phon. or phon. det. mr in “S== var. = mri ‘love’ ;* phon. 
det. irrigated land = mi, exx. Sy var. 2 mist ‘liver’; $7~'c1* miket ‘tomb’. 
x=N 23) Det. rivers, lakes, seas, exx. Y3s Wid-wr ‘the sea’, lit. 

‘the great green’; {77° m= Acpy, var. M.K. [2 49, ‘the 


inundation’, here early interchanging with = N 37. For 
mn” — (in hieroglyphic also *«2) as det. of names of rivers, 
lakes, seas from Dyn. XVIII on, see under ‘m= N 35. 
Doubtless an irrigation canal when prototype of the later 
land-sign = N 23, see there. In the fem. collective #4," 
rs, = 7 ‘ 9 Sexe ye - 
varr. <> ~ | BY? mrt ‘weavers’® the sign == was probably 
understood as a weaver’s reed,!° though the occasional 
presence of = or ~ may have indicated the same value 
mr as in the masc. #41" mr ‘ friend(s)’, ‘ partisans’. 

1 Detailed O.K. exx. Berl. 4/. i. p. 80; Dav. Ptah. i. 11, no. 218 (¢d-mr). 2 Dyn. 
XVIII, Ure. iv. 815, 1, qu. Exerc. XVIII (a). Cf. U.K. Urk.i 108,133 AZ. 42, 9. 
3 Pyr. 848. 4 Verbum i. § 397, 7- 5 PSBA. 16, 142; Sphinx 13, 157. 
6 Urk. iv. 45, 16. 7 Wo. ii. 106, 11-20, there confused with meré ‘serfs’. 
8 BH. i. 2. ® Existence as a separate word doubted W4. ii. 97, 2, but clear 
proofs Dav. Seven Private Tombs, pp. 2-3. 49; Puy. 43; P. Anast. VI. 20. 
10 AZ. 45, 88. Wb. ii. 98, 2. 

oo Ive, D 1 

37 <= garden pool Ideo. in |; var. = s ‘pool’. Hence phon. s.1 Not seldom 
interchanging in hieroglyphic with =? N 36, ex. {j"—=13 
/cpyw ‘inundations’. Appears to bea sign for irrigated land 
in S-—>‘ var. Dyn. III == * (N 38) sés¢ ‘aroura’ (§ 266, 
3); cf. the use of = N 36 both as a channel of the Nile 
and, in its use as the early form of = N 23, as an 
irrigation canal. Sometimes — replaces the cake —‘(see 
after X 4) in spellings of sz ‘open’ like mmc, a %, 
Occasionally it serves as a large form of the block of 

ann, 62 6 ’ 

stone = O 39, ex. \""—‘* inr ‘stone’. 


1 SETHE, Alphabet 155. 2 Often in wert ‘love’, exx. Pyr. 317. 953. 2192. 
Sim. Amarn. i. 22; ii. 23; iii. 6. 5 PSBA, 18, 202, 9. Sim. BH. i. 8, 21; 
also Hamm, 114, 14, qu. p. 392, n. 5 (W3d-wr ). So too Pyr. 435. 564 (A()p); 
802 (W3d-wr). 4 Urk. iv. 172, 1. 5 Berl. A/.i. p. 79, 13. 5@ For this 
and the possibly homophonous word for ‘ pass by’ see GARD, S27. 72. 160, as well 
as W4. iii. 454. ® Puy. 38. Sim. Bersh.i. 14, 2 (snt). 


38 == garden pool with slop- Use as last. 
ing sides- (detailed 1 Exx, O.K., Berl. 47. i. p. 75,113; Dav. Peak, i. 11, no. 213; Dyn. XVIII, Puy. 


Bete e ht AT 37) : 20. 22; D.el B. 79. 81. 
For J see U 18. 


39 garden poolfullofwater Use as —=N 37. 
(alternative of = 1 Exx, O.K., Medum 9. 13; Zi 69; M.K., Berl. A/. i. p. 254. 


N37)? 
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N 40 Jy combinationof=N 37. IngrPya sm ‘go’. 
and A D 54. 


41 © well full of water? Det. well, ex. 652 4am ‘well’; pool, marsh, in NS,’ varr. 
QS 4 WH? O.K. RSEE* phww ‘limits’, ‘distant marsh- 
lands’. As substitute for the female organ (cf. O.K. 
Hy ®) in U9 Amt ‘woman , ‘wife’. Hence phon. 4m, exx. 
O® var. fo\\® Am ‘assuredly’ (§ 253); GAY wham 
‘rescue’. Also as female organ in Uf var. Tu (here 0 is 
det.) ‘vulva , and derivatively ‘cow’, where the reading 
is more probably éad¢ than Amt ;™ cf. above T F 45. For 
obscure reasons,’ phon. és, exx. JU dz: ‘copper’; JY 
6i: ‘firmament’; for the reading see JU wm" var. 


JIN %,7, 2 Jew ‘mine’. 


1 With interior zigzag lines for water, BH. iii. 6, no. 88; D.e/B.16. 3 Th.7.S.i.27. 
Sim. O.K. $dw?, Berl.AZ. i. p. 71, cf AZ. 42,9.  *% Urk.iv.138,8. 4 Puy. 36. 
5 Urk. iv. 587, 3. 6 MONTET 4. 7 The proposed reading zw reposed mainly 
on Urb. iv. 523, 5, but Puy. 30 shows the reading there to be false. See also 4Z. 
3,62. 8 Fromasculpture at Abu Gurab; cf. 2% ‘copulate’, Pyr. 1321. ° Urk. 
iv. 257, 9. % Kull discussion and references, A ZO. ii. 258*; W4. iii. 76 reads het. 

10 Hier. p. 34; hardly a copper axe-head as proposed in MOLL. Pad, i. 98, n, 1. 

1 Sh. S. 23-4. 12 Sinat 53, 3- 


42 UO well full of water (a Use as last. 


common alternative 1 With the zigzag lines, but having a straight line at top, O.K. Sah. 48; Zi 128 
(mt). 
form of last) ! 


Sect. O. Buildings, Parts of Buildings, etc. 


Or CJ house Ideo. in "4 Zr} ‘house’, cf. the fem. collective [3)oo42 


pryt ‘houses’. Hence phon. gv in “2 pri ‘go forth’ 
and derivatives; only very rarely not initial pv, ex. ©? 
for § Zor ‘become’. Det. house, building, exx. ’ca ¢¢ 
‘room’, ‘department’; & "ca iwnn ‘sanctuary’; FAoHca 
hnw ‘interior’; S83 mchcet ‘tomb’. Less suitably also 
in {|G sé ‘seat’, ‘place’; oS st ‘seat’ of office; Oy 
34t ‘horizon’. 


1 Reading perhaps preserved in Coptic dyenepor ‘roof’ (p. 8, n. 2), also in Greek 
transliterations like éapaé= Hebrew nine ; opdp =olkos “Npov; see AZ. 51, 125. 

2 Haremhab 34. 36. 38; also in pryt Pr-z ‘courts of Pharaoh’, P. Kak. 38, 
10-11 (Akhenaten), Coptic nepsmepor. 8 AZ. 57, 3*. 5*, very rare. 
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O2 ae combination of 1 O1 In  pr-Ad ‘treasury’, lit. ‘white house’. 


and { T 3 
3 Cll combination of 301, In SQ prt-Grw ‘invocation-offerings '.1 
ne | rs,.6 X 3, and 6 1 See above p. 172. 
W 22. 


4 (U reed shelter in fields® Ideo. in M41 4 ‘room (?)’. Hence phon. 4. 


° Probably a reed shelter of the kind still to be seen in Egyptian fields (Iversen). 
A late sign-papyrus in Copenhagen gives pr  sh¢ ‘field-house’ as one of several 
descriptions of the hieroglyph. 1 M.u.K.1, 7 (with note); Zd. 25,16. The 
exact meaning is doubtful, but see W4. ii. 470, 2. 


5 [Mf] winding wall (also Det.in \= (fc! mrrt ‘street’; hence phon. or phon. det. mr 
sometimes 1) in SP? var. Usa? Mr-wr ‘Mnevis-bull’. For 

unknown reason, phon. det. 2m in {§,|\UN—* var. Pyr. 

TU Wek? wmi ‘traverse’; also in [%4 LN 4} * mi ‘lowing’ of 


cattle. 
1 BH.i. 44,2. % Amarn.yv. 32,21. §* Berl. A/ii.p. 100. 4 Sin. R32. 
5 Pyr. 1260. Sim. 2b. 1370. 8 Sin. R49. 
6 rectangular enclosure Ideo. in [J wt! ‘castle’, ‘mansion’, ‘temple’, ‘tomb’. 
seen in plan The full reading 42, possibly later Zy¢, is suggested by the 


O.K. personal name {®{][]) Awdt? and by the isolated 
variant — {7 @* Vbc-Zy¢, together with the Coptic equi- 
valent wehew* of the name of the goddess Nephthys. 
Hence the transliteration Zw¢ has been adopted in this 
Grammar except for the divine name A¢-hr, Gk. ‘AOup, 
‘Hathor’ where the element 4a/- is clearly in s¢atus con- 
structus. However, in one passage of Dyn. XII fJx° is 
written for {ca 4¢¢ ‘quarry’, giving to [J the mere value 4. 


1 Perhaps one of the large enclosures of reeds called in Arabic zartéah, the enclosed 
portion roofed with stalks and reserved for the women and children (Calverley). 
2 AZ. 63, 149. 8 Cairo, unnumbered coffin from Asyit. 4 PREISENDANZ, 


Pap. Graec. mag.i. 72; cf. also the place-name g0y, 9w AZO ii. 33*. 
5 Bersh. ii. p. 24. 


7 fl alternative form of last Use as last. 


(Dyn. XVIII) 1 1 Exx. Puy. 40; Rekh. 16. 
8 combination of ff O 7 In <5! Awé-cst ‘temple’, earlier ‘castle’? lit. ‘great castle’. 
and — O 29 1 Urk. iv. 575, 8. 2 Berl. AZ, i. p. 78. 
9 ari combination of ff O 7 In Wf varr. SALR', SIV W? Woe-kye ‘(the goddess) 
and ~ V 30 Nephthys’. 
1 M.u. K. vs. 5, 4. 2 See above O 6, n. 3. 
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O10 EN 


II 


combination of [|] O 6 
and G5 


with  battle- 
ments ? 


palace 


combination of § O 11 
and — D 36 


= 


18 q2| 1 battlemented enclosure 


14 te portion and alternative 
of last? 


15 Py 1 walled enclosure with 
rs buttresses, and with 


the signs v W 10 and 
eXI 


16 “4! gateway (?) surmount- 
ed by protecting ser- 
pents 


17 (|? O.K. form of last 


18 ia shrine seen from side 


19 i primitive shrine 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


In WN var. G22) Ae-&r ‘(the goddess) Hathor’. 


1 Sinai 80. 


Ideo. in AS var. -4! var. Pyr. —off? ef, var. M.K. Qf A? 22, 


‘palace’. 


° Earliest depictions, PETR. #7. ii. 3, 4 and within an enclosure like O 13, 2d. ii. 
7, 8.9; later Dav. Ptah. i. 12, no. 225; Hzer. 3,30. Not two-storeyed, SCHARFF, 
22,n.64.- 1 Ur. iv. 58, 7. 2 Pyr. 141. 3 Rec. 14, 167; see Sphinx 13, 157. 


In var. of 2 ‘palace’, see last. 


Det. in [J&f7] s6¢¢ ‘gateway’ and in the related verb sg 
(s6@) ‘wall in’,? ‘enclose’. 
1 Ex. Urk, iv. 1745 9. 2 Exx. Pyr. 585. 636. Sim. with O 14, AZ. 60, 63. 


Use as last. 
1 Exx. Urk, iv. 422, 23 AZ. 60, 63. 


Ideo. in Gj]! varr. PIO %, Yra wsht (wSG2) ‘hall’ in palace 
or temple. 


1 Rekh. to. 


Varr. with battlements as in O 13, as well as palace O 11, see Azer. 
P- 34: 


Ideo. or det. in 5 ? 27 ‘curtain (?)’ and § \4dee4? var. e473 
tzy¢ ‘curtain’, Hence semi-ideo. in the title of the vizier 
ey? 4 var. AN Les > var. O.K. ey? fyty ‘he of the 
curtain’. For @3%& ¢-wr ‘larboard’ see on ¥ S 22. 


1 Rekh. 4. 3 Mar. Aédyd, i. 19, a. 5 Lac. 7R, 21, 85-6. 4 7h. Te Seite 
TA 7 5 BUDGE, p. 322, 2, as epithet of Osiris, 6 Dav. Liah. ii. 6. 28; 
Saqq. Mast. i. 17. 


Use as last. 


1 Dav. Ptah. i. 12, no. 232. 


Ideo. or det. in Ul FU} var. FF? As(r)é (Pyr. £er *) ‘chapel’, 
‘shrine’. 
1 Exx. D.e/B. 114; Urb, iv. 168, 15. 


2 Urk. iv. 130, 16. 3 Pyr. 276. 


Det. in £249! Pr-wr ‘Great House’ name of the pre-dynastic 
national shrine of Upper Egypt at Hieraconpolis (Véz) ;? 
also of zér¢ in SiH étrt sme(yt) ‘the row of Upper 
Egyptian sanctuaries’, as seen at the Sed-festival ;* hence 


also as collective term for ‘the gods of Upper Egypt ’.* 


1 Pyr. 648; Brit. Mus. 574, 7- ° JEA. 30, 27; for 


2 Unt. Vv. 127, D. 2. 
references see AZ. 44, 17. 


4 See above p. 291, with n. 3. 
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O20 fl 1 shrine Det. sanctuary, exx. |Sfj é¢v¢ ‘row of sanctuaries’; © Ki? 
gm ‘shrine’; especially of the Gf? Pr-xw or “A= fii* 
Pr-nsy (Pr-nzrv), names of the pre-dynastic national 
sanctuary of Lower Egypt at Buto (P). Hence lSif¢ 
itrt mht ‘the row of Lower Egyptian sanctuaries’ and 
collective term for ‘the gods of Lower Egypt’; see on 
O 19, together with nn. 3, 4 there. 


1 Lisht, p. 37- 2 Urb. iv. 167, 1. 3 Pyr. 1438; Brit. Mus. 574, 8. 
4 Pyr. 852; BUDGE, p. 88, 20; 319, II. 
21 il facade of shrine Ideo. or det. in ]]J var. 1] i]! s2-ntr (2h-ndr) ‘the divine 
booth’. 


1 Mitt. ix. Pl. 7, 1, in the title of Anubis Znty sh-ntr. Cf. Hier. p. 36. 
22 [¥] open booth supported Ideo. or det. in [JM var. M4 54, var. Pyr. TM? 24, 
by a pole ‘booth’; hence phon. sf (24) in [{M s& ‘counsel’. In 
the combination Q the sign fT] retains a value 46 (4:6) 


which it formerly possessed when used alone.? 
1 Pyr. 130. 9 Cf. Pyr. 555 (had ‘catch of wild fowl’) ; 1672 (436 ‘be festive’). 


For O see W 4. 
23 LA hall used in the Sed- Ideo. or det. in O/=Qh? varr. (=D? WD 24-sd (26-Sd) 
festival 1 ‘jubilee’, ‘ Sed-festival ’ 
1 See Unt. 3,136. % Urk.iv. 565,16. 8 Koft.9. Sim. O.K., Urb. i. 97} 6. 
4 Urk.iv. 5609, 8. 
24 pyramid with side of Det. in {XA mr ‘pyramid’, ‘tomb’ and in names of specific 
surrounding wall royal pyramids, ex. (QR) aft A K:-nfr-Tmnmhst 
‘the pyramid Amenemhét-is-high-and-beautiful’.!| Hence 
also in —}\@ Mn-nfr ‘Memphis’ (p. 183, n. 1). 
1 See AZ. 32, 88. 
25 ( obelisk Ideo. or det. in °°]! var. {]? ¢@x ‘ obelisk’. 
1 Ork. iv. 366, 13. 2 Ork. iv. 360, 16. 
26 a stela Ideo. or det. stela, exx. {S*\(]! var. ()? wd ‘stela’; Sal)? 
thew ‘ station’, ‘stela’. 
IBS 255336 2 BH. i. 26, 141. 8 Rec, 20, 40, in the phrase ¢h¢w x 
Vb ‘station of the King’, see Unt. 2, 40. 
27 (al thall of columns Det. hall of columns, exx. | K— ffl? g@w ‘hall of columns’; 


L NIE] G2 ‘office’. From last, phon. or phon. det. @ in 
eM fifl ® var. fiflt G)w(y) ‘night’. 


1 Rekh. 4. * Urk.iv.257,1. * JEA. 4, Pl. 8, 3; cf. Pyr. 1639. * Puy. 29,5 in 
the name of the feast 4¢-Zrwy ‘night-ceremonies’, cf. BH. i. 24; Oh. iv. 27, 5. 


28 | column with tenon at Ideo. in {}1 zw ‘column’; for the reading cf. {ff} var. 
top PT]! twayt ‘hall of columns’. Hence phon. iwn, 
exx. [|7? var. Pyr. f]o}* zwa¢ ‘bow’ ; | Zwnw ‘ Heliopolis’. 


1 Amada 14=L£leph. 17. For further evidence see Sztz. Berl. Akad. 1912, 961. 
2 Sebekkhu 5. 3 Pyr. 1644. 
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O29 == wooden column! (also 
found vertically {) 


30 supporting pole 


31 <=! door 


32 i: gateway 


33 fim 1 facade of palace or tomb 


34 —2— bolt 


35 A. combination of —- O 34 
and ~a D 54 


36 {| wall® (occasionally hori- 
zontally =") 


Cf. >» *%¢7‘column’. Hence phon. ¢, exx. ~ , A] @ ‘great’; 
ff IXds° var. Pyr. J, 4! Ze ‘infant’. In group-writing 
(§ 60) 7 or — is phon. ¢5 exx. (Lj R=— de? Temi 
‘Tatmetj’, f. personalname; nO © mewn’ Ynerm ‘Yenoam’, 


Palestinian place-name. 


1 As support of the booth O22, Medumio. 7? P. Kah. 13;2. *% Louvre C1, to, 
4 Pyr.1105. 5 BURCHARDT, § 26. 6 Urk. iv. 11, 9. 1 Ork. iv. 744, §. 


Ideo. or det. in {6 4] var. | 1 sgn (2Gné) * ‘support’ of heaven. 


For a similar sign, but reversed |, see after U 12. 


1 Four times repeated, ‘ the four supports’, Ur&. iv. 843, 2. 2 Reading with z, 
Pyr. 1559; Hark. 365. 

Ideo. or det. in 2 var. —* ¢ ‘door’; hence very rarely 
phon. ¢7, ex. <= Xo ® cmt ‘ Asiatic woman’. Det. open, 
exx. Sm wa ‘open’; —_ vs sm ‘open’. 

1 Puy. 54; see the picture PETRIE, Deshasheh 21. 2 In the title ivy-¢z ‘ door- 

keeper’, Cairo 20103, 7; 20184, 2. 3 Urk. iv. 743, 4. 


Det. door, gateway, exx. [|x J ff! abbrev. (}? dz (£4) ‘door’ ; 
JOG? sog¢ ‘gateway’. 
1 D, el B. 137. 2 Ork. iv. 845, 13. 
Det. in IS fifi s7@ ‘ banner’ for the Horus name (p. 72). 
1 Urk. iv. 160, 12. 
Ideo. in |»! s (z) ‘bolt’, Hence phon. s (z). Also as 
substitute for = R 22 in © \\e? var. Pyr. © \e* Hm 
‘Letopolis’, the modern Ausitm NW. of Cairo.‘ 


1 Ork..iv. 498, 11. 2 Cairo 20498; Hark. 535. Det. with the shrine O 20, 
Cairo 20738. 3 Pyr. 1670. 4 From Dyn. XIX onward, however, —— is 
often actually written at the beginning of this place-name (GAUTHIER, Dict, géogr. 
V 45), which appears from the Gk. personal name MereapBeoxmos (gen.) = P;-dl-Hr- 
eee a to have read Shm or S§n (SPIEGELBERG, Ag. u. gr. Ligennamen, 28*, 
no. 198 a). 


In a number of words implying motion and having s (z) as 
a characteristic radical, exx. AJ rare var. A sdz ‘go’, 
‘pass’, ‘send’; 7A %& sé ‘perish’, later replaced by AJA 
shit; KH rare var. IRA JA ms ‘bring’, ‘offer’; lA és 
‘go’ (imperative, § 336); A 4 var. A _S var. Pyr. —{l}? 
sy (zy) ‘who ?’, ‘what?’ There is much confusion in the 
value of 7, owing to the tendency (1) to write 7 alone 
for sé, and (2) to write 7_J for simple s.? 

1 Pyr, 438. 2 AZ. 48, 31. 

Ideo. or det. in \& Jf} var. []* zzd ‘wall’. Det. wall, exx. 

(US [} 8 sé¢y ‘surrounding wall’; ®7>r3* wait ‘bulwark’, 


‘fortification’; ~~ J {Ja * sad ‘overleap’ a wall. 


° In the earliest times perhaps plan of a brick enclosure with buttresslike projec- 
tions, but later certainly interpreted as a wall, cf. A 35 and O 37. See SCHARFF, 18. 
1 Urk. iv. 764,9. 7 Urk. iv. 765, 7.16. §% Urk.iv.661,5. * Sin. R141. 
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037 & falling wall Det. overthrow, exx. § U&y.%)1 wha ‘overthrow’; [<2 
shnn ‘demolish’ a wall ; slanting, ex. ofl 4 SY? gse ‘tilt’. 

1 Ok, iv. 780, 7. 2 Cf. Puy. 20. 3 Peas. Bi, 92. 
38 [[- corner of wall Det. in 4 JoP éndt ‘corner’, ‘angle’,° whence 4 J var. 


38! £né¢ ‘ magistrates’, lit. perhaps ‘those who sit at the 
corner’. Det. gate, in Sf ‘vrt ‘gate’; corner (?), in 
SAF mrrt ‘street’. Ideo. or det. in @ =P var, 2 mm 


yx 1 Zry (x) ¢m, an obscure title.} 
° Palermo stone, vs. 5, 2; see too 4ZO. ii. no. 452 of On. Am. ! AZ. 40, 96. 


39 © stone ‘slab or brick Det. stone and similar, exx. \""o éur ‘stone’; 2_ 


(sometimes large like ‘valuable stone’ for vessels, etc.; —= dbn ‘ deben-weight’ 
= N 37) (§ 266, 4); <> «ry ‘pebble’; &J2 got ‘brick’. 
40 |] stairway Det. stairway, exx. > J varr. =], «]' rwd ‘stairway’ ; 
on We) var. x]? Gtyw ‘terrace’, ‘terraced hill’. 
1 Sebekkhu 8, Reading, see Leyd. V 3, 5. 2 Urk. iv. 1031, 6, in connection 


with Min: for the géyw ‘ platform’ of Min see Cairo 20703, a §; also LEGRAIN, 
Latle nord du pyline d’ Aménophis III, 14 A; see too the elaborate study Kémsii. 41. 


41 «, double stairway Det. stairway, exx. aR \2s) gy ‘ascent’, ‘high place’; 
o—l 2 ’ 
\—-s itr? ‘ascend’. 
1 Urk. iv. 364, 3- 3 AZ. 46, 98. 
42 dit fence outside primitive Phon. ssp (§2f) in 4t4 5s, var. Pyr. Sam? Szf, ‘receive’, 
shrine {4 O 19? but early ssp [Fam ;° cf. Mtto* var. [FR® sip ‘daylight’. 
1 See the pictures of O 19 Medum y; Sah. 22; Ann. 25, 126. _ ? Pyr. 879. 
3 Séué 1, 225. 4 P.RKah. 1, 10; Peas. B 1, 201. 5 De Buck, ii. 5. 
43 sm} O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Pyr, 260 (W 387). See too SCHARFF, 13, Nn. 23. 


44 ¥ emblem erectedoutside Ideo. or det. in ‘7? var. I KY ° id ‘office’, ‘rank’. 
the temple of Min} 1 Sce Kopt. 10, 3; a divergent early form JUNKER, Gfza /,146. 2 Commonest 
form, exx. Bent Hasan 1, 25,11; Kopt. 8,11; Urk, iv. 208. 5 BupGE, 482, 16; 


dswt, given as principal form JV. i. 29, if found at all early, is probably status pro- 
nominalis, see § 78. 


45 @ domed building Ideo. or det. in 2a varr. aG, a tpt ‘harim’; \3¢ 5) épet 


is possibly the fuller form of the same word. 
1 AZ. 45, 127. 


46 (9 older form of last! Use as last. 
_} Exx. O.K., Urk, i, 100, 13; M.K., Bersh. ii, a1, top 16; Dyn. XVIII, Ure. 
iv. 897, 3. 
47 © a prehistoric building Ideo. in @ varr. 9, ca NGn* ‘ Hieraconpolis’, i.e. K6m 


at Hieraconpolis* el-Ahmar in Upper Egypt. 


(Dyn. XVIII form)? 1 AZ. 53, 57- * Rekk. 16; but also Dyn. VI, Gedr. ii. 6; Dyn. XII, BH. il. 
14; Leyd. V 4, 1. 3 Reading, Brucscn, Dict. Géogr. 353; see too AZ. 58, 60 
and the alternative writing /gn, AZO. ii. no 320 of On. Am. 
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O48 © alternativeformoflast! Use as last. 
be Dyn. V, Sah, 18; Dyn. XII, 7%. 7. S. ii. 6; Dyn. XVIII, Paheri 8. 


49 ® village withcross-roads Ideo. in ©, miw? ‘village’; for the reading cf. Pyr. “"e—=}} 
n(iw)tyw(?) ‘those belonging to the lower heaven’ and 

the very late var. @U "ge? for Navxparis. Det. village, 
town, ex. {g W2st ‘Thebes’; inhabited region, in AS 
Kmt‘ Egypt’, lit. ‘the black (land)’; 23° as¢¢(?) ‘estate’. 
1 Pyr.1467. The puzzling evidence suggests that the ‘lower heaven’ had two 


names, namely WVi(w)¢ and (Vnt, which are much confused in the writing. Crucial 
passages are Pyr. 149. 446. 1691. 2 AZ. 53, 105. 5 Peas. R68; see Aa 8. 


50 circular threshing-floor Det. in [_@* spt (zpt) ‘threshing-floor’. Hence phon. or 


covered with grain? phon. det. sf (zf) in 5 var. @ sp ‘time’, ‘occasion’ and 
(printed in older related words. Note © var. © sp sz ‘two times’ as sign 
books in the late that a word or part of a word is to be repeated in reading 
form ©) (§§ 207. 274), exx. #4\© cds ¢39 ‘very often’; — B® rirs 
‘rejoice’. For @ in {g Z#t-sp ‘regnal year’ see p. 204. 
1 Hier. pp. 27. 67. 2 MONTET 213-14. 


51 heap of grain on a_ Ideo. or det. in 92/9, varr. J, fi) Swe ‘granary’. 


7 0 ° So ERMAN, Agyfien, 577, n. 3, probably rightly; for the shape of the heap, cf. 
raised mud floor 77124. Dav. Ptah. i. 36 thought the sign originally depicted a renee and was 
only later interpreted as a heap of corn. However, both early (2d. 28; 7¢ 84) and 
late (ERMAN, of. cet. 576) the actual granaries were dome-shaped. 

1 Ork. iv. 1050, 13. 


Sect. P. Ships and Parts of Ships 


Pi <2 boat on water Det. boat, ship, exx. sak apt ‘ship’; [-y'>4k! few ‘ships’ ; 
p> 2 chew ‘ships’; sail, travel by water, exx. “"\ sk 
nti ‘sail’; © sak Gai ‘fare downstream’; also det. in 
tS Back ® tw(y) ‘one without a boat’. As abbrev. the 
sign presents difficulties; ‘|~a‘* is doubtless dpt-ntr® 
‘the divine bark’; in “\>#* *‘ overseer of ships’ there is 
definite evidence in favour of ¢Zrw," but possibly chew 
is merely a later writing of, or more recent substitute 
for, 4ew;* the singular sak ‘boat’ doubtless usually stood 
for |= d~ck® imw, but once at least represents the 


much rarer 14 eC sak 2° Aehsw. X 
1 Hamm. 114,14; Bersh. i. 14, 7. 2 BH. i. 44,5; Rekh. 3, 34. * Wo.i. 47. 
AZT ASSP NG: 5 Adm. p. 33. ® AZ. 45, Pl. V1, 6; Cairo 20023, s; 
Ork. iv. 153, 3: 7 Compare Cairo 20143, ¢ with 2d. 6; so too without plural 
strokes and followed by numeral, Ce. 90, 1, 5. 6+ 8 AZ. 32, 34. Possibly the 
relationship is like that of O.K. £@w, Dyn. XVIII ws ‘ breadth’. ® AZ. 68, 8. 
10 Westc. 8, 3-4. 


(1) % boat upside down Det. in -,~ fue ‘upset’, ‘overturn’. 
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SHIPS AND PARTS OF SHIPS 


P 2 @ ship under sail 


3 OR sacred bark (details 
vary greatly in differ- 


ent cases) } 


Sign-list 
Det. in (i 2 Gxté ‘sail upstream’. 


Ideo. or det. in $4 \o% var. \o& wi? ‘sacred bark’. Det. 
divine boats, exx. | \xok mndt ‘bark of the dawn’; 
NK ok nSmt ‘the neshmet-bark’, i.e. the sacred boat of 
Abydus. Also det. sail, when divine journeys are meant, 
ex. | \ tok? ast ‘cross’ sky, said of Ré«. 


1 For different forms see Jéhern. 14. 23 (#¥mt); Cairo 20024= Mus. é. i. 17 
(mtndt, mskit); Urk. iv. 366, 6. 7 (m¢ndt, msktt). 2 Del B. 114. 


For AN see G 7*. For ® see G 10. 


4 €> fisherman’s boat with Semi-ideo. in =} whe ‘fisherman’, plur. Sf°p’y! whew, 


net 


5 TZ sail 


6 F mast °® 


7 combination of 8 P 6 
aa and — D 36 
es 


oar (also often horizon- 
tally in = §55) 


combination of | P 8 
and I 9 


2+ 


fe) Ae steering oar 


Il { mooring post 


together with the related words. 
1 Bersh. ii. 16 without the plural strokes. Cf. Satidic owwge ‘fisherman’. 


Ideo. or det. in 2, $77 var. 3% fw! ‘breath’, ‘wind’. Det. 
wind, exx. —{lo% mfy¢ ‘north wind’; \7y dew 
‘storm’; sail, in {9872 Zéw ‘sail’. Ideo. also in 77% 
var. TP nfw ‘skipper’, late var. S71! sR nfy.’ 

1 Reading, Pyr. 309; see AZ. 24, 86. 2 DimIcHEN, Kalenderinschrifien 
35, 49. 5 Lepsius, Zodtenbuch, ch. 99, 23. Coptic neef. 

Phon. ¢#e? in —»4°7" var. 8" che ‘stand’ and derivatives. 

° For the problem of the form (also in P 5, 7) see Sah, II, p. 161. 1 That 2 


forms part of the reading is shown by a late spelling of 2¢w ‘limbs’, BruGSCH, 
Worterbuch, Suppl. 272. 


Use as last, ex. a-ak 1 ¢Zrw ‘ships’. 


rie 
1 Ork. iv. 702, 15. 

Det. oar, exx. TB)! wsrw ‘oars’; Al*Zp¢ ‘oar’. Perhaps 
from a word }? var. |7,4 ‘oar’ known only from the king’s 
name 5 Nb-brw(?)-ke ‘ Nebkheruré¢’ phon. Grw, 
exx. |® var. 2% Grw ‘voice’; | 44s Grwy ‘enemy’. 


1 NAV. 99, 23. 2 A secondary word, see AZ. 62, 4. 8 Value deduced 
only from phonetic use. 4 Del B, (XI) iii. Pl. 11. 5 Now recognized as 
distinct.from king Nebhepetré‘, see Stud. Aeg. I 38-41; also AZ. 62, 3. 


In 4, var. 2) Gr(y)7y ‘says’ (§ 437). 


Det. in USK, Zmw ‘steering oar’; oR IY ay 


‘steersman’. 


Det. in —o|! mnit (minit) ‘mooring post’ and the related 
words, In hieratic often indistinguishable from } T 14 and 


consequently so usually transcribed.? 


1 Brit. Mus. 574, 14. 2 See MOLL. Pal. i. nos. 457. 472. 
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Sect. Q. Domestic and Funerary Furniture 


QO 1 | seat Ideo. in J),5 sé, var. Pyr. [| fJo? $4, ‘seat’, ‘place’. Hence 
phon. sé (2),2 exx. Slog mest ‘lap’; (Qilg zest ‘jar’; 
ws (w5),? in => Weir ‘ Osiris’; #s (#8), in JloQ, rare var. 
Blew 4 3st (384) ‘Isis’. From a word [> Aémeé ‘chair’ 
(Dyn. XIX) phon. 22m,? ex. | | var. P= KS Zim 
‘perish’. 


1 Pyr, 872. 2 4Z: 46,107. *% AZ.46,92. ‘* Lac. TR. 43, 4; Coffins, 
M 4C, 144. 


2 <4} portable seat (some- Ideo. in 4? s¢‘seat’ (rare). Phon. ws (ws) in < rarer var. 
times reversed) ! 2° Wsir ‘ Osiris’. 
1 Exx, Cairo 20023. 34049. 34085. 2 Kopt. 7, 16, a. 8 AZ. 46, 94 


3 0 stool of reed matting! Cf. 224 ‘base’ (for shrine), Ptolemaic 04 * Z ‘seat’, Coptic 
pot ‘bench’. Hence phon. #.‘ 
1 Depicted 7%. 7. S. i. 15; the earliest forms suggest a stool-covering rather than 


an actual stool, but exx. of Dyn. II favour the latter, see Perr. Zg. Hier. Pl. 38. 
2 Urk. iv. 834, 6. 3 DUMICHEN, Resultat’51, 19. 4 SETHE, Alphabet 152. 


For ‘ see M 7. 


4 XX head-rest Det. in SS]x wrs (wr5)} ‘head-rest’. 
1 For £ see Sagg. Mast. i. 1. 


5 (=) chest (varies much in Det. box, chest, exx. = hu ‘box’; I" fat ‘chest’. 


form) 1 1 Exx. Bersh. i, 10. 15; Urk. iv. 427,6; PETR. Adyd. ii. 34. 


6 | coffin (varies much in  Ideo. or det. in 4 [lq Bq var. & £rsw (kr$w) ‘coffin’. Det. 
form) * in 4 fq érs ‘bury’. 
1 Exx, BH. i. 12; Puy. 60. 68. 


7 0 brazierwithflamerising Det. fire, exx. ©) ¢ ‘fire’; *() sd¢ ‘flame’; heat, exx. —jfl 
from it? rkh ‘heat’; AW 4% ‘hot’; cook, etc. exx. 7 []) pst 
‘cook’ (§ 281); {JS sdw ‘brand’; torch, in fy) ¢& 
‘torch’, ‘candle’. Also abbrev. ()? for [| sxf (Sf) 
‘temperature’; (1) 2srsr (xSr$r) in le* Zw-nxsrsr, a 
mythical locality. 
1 Meir ii. p. 34. 3 Eb. 24, 6= 46, 10. 8 See the varr. NAV. 110, 17. I9. 
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Sect. R. Temple Furniture and Sacred Emblems 


R 1 al ae with loaves and 


2 1table with convention- 
alized slices of bread 
(alternative form of 
last) 


four-legged table with 
loaves and libation 
vase ! 


4 —% loafe X2onareed-mat 


5 = 'censer for fumigation? 
(after O.K. doubt- 
less misunderstood) 


6 <D1 O.K. form of last 


7 \} bowl for incense with 
smoke rising from it 


Ideo. or det. in ef } S92 2 Gew7, varr. S00,3 Mo 4 Get, ‘ table 


of offerings ’. 


1 D.el B. 37. 
2 Stut 1, 240. 


Often the round loaf is on the left, exx. Pakert 4; Urk. iv. 163, 7. 
3 See on L 6. * Cairo 20667. 


Ideo. or det. in JQ)? oe Vatrule yi f- G7G, table 


of offerings’. 


1 Ex. D.el B. 140. 
* Cairo 20712,a 6. 


Sim. O.K., Sah. 63. 2 Louvre C11, 7. 3 D.elB. 140. 


Ideo. or det. in {PTV Psa? wdhw (§ 19, Oss. 2), var. Pyr. 
P= fH 4 3 wadhw, ‘table of offerings’. Also as abbrev., 
especially in the title fi}ela* ss wdhw ‘scribe of the 
offering-table’. 


1 Forms differ considerably, but in M.E. the four-legged table is characteristic of 
wdhw, while &swt has the forms shown under R 1. 2. Dyn. XII, see Her. 8, no. 126; 
BAH. iii. 3, no. 21; Dyn. XVIII, Pahert 7; NORTHAMPT. 3, 7. 2 Bersh. i. 12. 

3 Pyr. 474. * Cairo 20023,” ; 20562, g; reading proved by 26, 20671, 4. 


Idea nitive: ) vars O.K. 7 27h “altar”. 


Lip ini hip ‘rest’ 
writing {=3 


Hence semi-phon. 
, ‘be pleased’ and derivatives; the 
is not uncommon in M.K. proper names and 
occurs also in a hieratic ligature of the same date.® 

1 Brit. Mus, 590. 


2 Urk. i. 107, 17. 8 Ex, Zeb, 23; see AZ. 29, 54. 


Ideo. or det. in G( var. Pyr. Ka? 426 ‘fumigate’. Hence 


phon. lei Cx,“ ba vate * £70) Sharimy, ‘nursery’ ; 
1G RAS on OR ean pny. Byblus’, a town in Phoenicia. 


1 Ex. Dyn. XVIII, D.e/ B. 139. The same form, but reversed, already Dyn. V, 
Sagqq. Mast. i. 21. Sometimes in Dyn. XVIII somewhat resembles a wrist and hand, 
exx. Two Sculptors 8; Urk. iv. 997, 6; later interpretedasaclaw. 2? AZ. 50, 66. 
8 Pyr. 184. Sim. 24. 803. 4 Urk. iv. 997, 6. Sim. 43Aw ‘ crocodile’, Pt. 262. 


5 Urk. iv. 535, 6; Sin. R 53. 
Use as last. 


1 7% 132, over a scene of fumigacion. 


Ideo. or det. in Vj"=h? abbrev. 4° str ‘incense’. Also as 
equivalent of O.K. v W 10* (= Pyr. ‘vy Aa 4) in 4s‘ var. 
NO 63 ‘soul’; also in JF 47 ‘ram’.® 


1 See Hier. p. 43. Depicted Mezr iii. 17. 


2 Urk. iv. 943, 12. 
OUrk. iv. 914, 9. AD Ork,.iv- 114, 3. 


5 Urk. iv. 945, 2 


8 Paheri an 
6 Wei. 414. 
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Sign-list 


R 8 4 cloth wound on a pole, 
emblem of divinity? 


9 4 combination of {| R 8 


and 3 V 33 
10 a combination of ] R 8 
andaT 28andaN 29 
II i column imitating a 


bundle of stalks tied 
together ? 


12 “y standard for carrying 
religious symbols 


13 YY falcon }, G5 on *y 
R 12 with feather 
(O.K. to Dyn, XII) 


14 t abbrev. of last, omitting 
falcon and enlarging 
feather (from Dyn. 
VI onward) } 


15 P spear decked out as 
standard? 


16 x papyrus-shaped wand 
with feathers?! 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. in |: uév ‘god’. Hence phon. (semi-ideo.) mir, ex. 


=] wtry. var. Pyr. “=? ntr(2), ‘divine’. Very rarely 
det. for a god, ex. aJ_J']* God ‘Geb’, Gk. KB. 


1 See NEWBERRY, J/EA. 33, 90; Mezr ii. p. 35; Sagg. Mast. i. p. 45. 
* Pyr. 533- 5 AZ. 43, 148, 


Ideo. or det. in Je={ var. {1 dd ‘(a kind of ) natron’. 


1 D, el B. 10. In Pyr. ideo, in mtr ‘nitre’ (Pyr. 1368), det. in kemn ‘natron’ (7.). 


Ideo. in J], var. | 42 we &r(2)-ntr? ‘ necropolis’. 
1 Ex. Paheri 3. 2 JEA. 24, 244. 


Ideo. in {1 dd ‘djed-column’. Hence phon. dd in ff= var. 
Pyr. “if? dai ‘be stable’, ‘enduring’ and derivatives. 
The twofold writing of the sign in the town-name fiff$e 
doubtless indicates the change of value from dad to dd, 
see the varr. § 289, 1. 


1 SCHAFER, Griff. Stud. 424; early exx. as architectural ornament, Amm. 25, Pl. 5; 
27,0 lea. 2 Pyr. 1078. 

Det. in \}\ey 74 ‘standard’. Also accompanying various 
ideograms for gods, exx. == nw ‘(the god) Min’; *P 
H3‘ (the god) Ha’. Cf. also 4! D 29; (VE 18; ®G7; 
& G 26; } R 13. 


As emblem of the West, ideo. in Px, zment ‘west’ and the 
related words. For the reading compare Pyr. |“—‘p * immu 
‘right’, ‘right-hand’. 

1 Sah. 5. The forms differ greatly, see SETHE, Rechts 211. Exx. Dyn. XI, PETR. 
Abyd, ii. 24. 25. 2 Pyr. 730. 
Ideo. in Fyn, 2nd ‘west’ and related words, including }}\_, 


var. f—s wamy, var. Pyr. +44)? wumi, ‘right’ hand, 
side, etc. 


1 SeTHE, Rechts 215. 2 Pyr, 1002. See SETHE, Rechts 199. 


As emblem of the East, ideo. in $J x, 20¢ ‘east’ and related 
words, ex. #J_\ ésdy, varr. Pyr. #, | \_J? 2202, ‘left-hand’. 
From Dyn. XVIII on, by confusion with | U 23, phon. 24, 
exx. $Juse@* 3sdw ‘Abydus’; #J~m'3d-2 ‘has desired ’.* 

1 SETHE, Rechts 220. 2 Pyr. 730. 4 Urk. iv. 28, 1. 

Ideo. or det. in # var. Bef wh ‘the wé-fetish’ of Cusae in 

Upper Egypt. 


1 With many variant forms, see Meir i. p. 2; ii. p. 38. 


8 Urk., iv. 11, 49. 
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R17 a wig, with fillet and Fetish of Abydus, ideo. or det. in & var. —33%* 7)-wr ‘the 


plumes, on _ pole? 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


18 a variant form of last 


19 ai the was-sceptre | S 40 
with fillet and feather 


20 AR conventionalized flower 
(?) surmounted by 
horns 


21 a O.K. form of last 


22 == two fossil belemnites ?} 


23 <a>! O.K. form of last 


24}='two bows tied in a 
package? (sometimes 
also vertically {) 


25 g" O.K. form of last 


nome of Abydus ov This’. 


1 See WINLOCK, Bas-reliefs from the temple of Rameses I at Abydos, p. 15. 
2 Urk, iv. 111, 13. 


Use as last. 


As emblem of the Upper Egyptian nome of Hermonthis 
and its town, ideo. in {g Wast (W328) var. Dyn. XX 
1%? Ws(r), ‘Thebes’. For {26 éstt ‘milk’ see on S 40. 


1 Reading further proved by demotic, see MOLLER, Die beiden Totenpapyrus 
Rhind, p. 76*, no. 538. Cf. -ois in the name Xapots=At-m-Wist, GRIFFITH, 
Stortes of the High Priests of Memphis, p. 2, n. 2. 2 Brit. Mus. 303. 


As emblem of the goddess of writing ideo. in PoR? Sst, 
var. Pyr. JRE B? S¥4, late var. JPR 4 S¥z, ‘ (the goddess) 
Seshat’. 

1D.elB.55. * Urk.iv.19,14. % Pyr. 616. 4 Louvre Agy, qu. PSBA. 16, 252. 


Use as last. 
1 Sagq. Mast. i. 1 (Dyn. III-IV). 


As emblem of the god of Panopolis (Ekhmim) and of 
Coptus (Kift) ideo. in — varr. =, =f var. Pyr. —P}? 
Mnw ‘(the god) Min’, Greek Miv.® The name of 
Letopolis (Ausim) in the Delta @ ‘ reads (7m, as the var. 
Pyr. © \\@° shows; from M.K. onwards — O 34 is often 
substituted for =, ex. © \\@, see on O 34. Hence phon. 
Gmin © S\fiil var. © \5° Gm ‘shrine’. 

1 Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool) 3, 50. The earliest exx, 


resemble a double-headed arrow. 2 Pyr, 424. 8 PLUTARCH, De J/side 56. 
* Cairo 20221; sim. Pyr. 1270. 5 Pyr. 1670. For the localization at Ausim 
see Ann. 4, 91; Rec. 26, 144. 6 Urk, iv. 96, 4. This word has no connexion 


with the Gk. town-name Chemmis and its modern descendant Ekhmim, the Egyptian 
original of which was Ant-Mnw, see AZ. 62,92; AZO. ii. 40*. 


Use as last. 
1 Saqq. Mast. i. 8. 


As emblem of the goddess of Sais, ideo. or det. in [9 * 
varr, "i,t 1 Vt (Writ, Nit) ® ‘(the goddess) Neith’. 


1 D.elB. 116. % Ancient Egypt 1921, 35. ° Urk.iv. 414,5. * D.elB. 116. 
5 Reading, AZ. 43, 144. The Gk. form Nnid suggests a medial Z or 7. 


Use as last. 
a 7% 46. 
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Sect. S. Crowns, Dress, Staves, etc. 


Sat white crown of Upper Ideo. or det. in f-71 var. J * Adt ‘the white crown’. Det. 
Egypt ° white crown, exx. 4—-/ * 3me-s ‘crown of Upper Egypt’; 
——— ey Et ‘ ’ 
SS J‘ wrrt ‘great crown’. 
° ABUBAKR, 25. 1 Urk., iv. 16, 8. 2 Sebekkhu 12; BRUNTON, Lahun J 15, 
5 Urk. iv. 266, 8. 4 CaPART, Recuezl de Monuments i. 30. 
2 the last in basket ~_ Ideo. or det. in {QA var. A? hat ‘white crown’. Det. 
V 30 white crown, in S8~ 4° wrrt ‘great crown’, 
1 Lac. ZR. 89, 35. 2 Kopt. 8, 8. 3 Urk. iv. 16, 11. 
3 red crown of Lower Ideo. or det. in §8°_/' var. ¥f? dst ‘red crown’. Det. 
Egypt ° red crown, ex. {k--¥/ ?mh-s ‘crown of Lower Egypt’. From 


Pyr. “~ 44 nt ‘crown of Lower Egypt’ phon. 2, rare before 
Dyn. XVIII.° Substituted for YZ L 2 for superstitious 
reasons ® in 8/97 sdswty (?) di¢y ‘treasurer of the king of 
Lower Egypt’; also in + ¥® x-sw-di¢ ‘king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt’. 
° ABUBAKR, 47. 1 Urk. iv. 16, 8. 2 Sebekkhu 12. 3 Urk. iv. 266, 8. 
4 Pyr.724. 5 See p.27,n.4. © AZ.51,57. 7 Kopt.8,11. °® Urk.iv. 150,12. 
4 at. the last in basket ~ Det. red crown, exx. "¥4! xné ‘net-crown’; ¥)1M%? mh-s 


V 30 ‘crown of Lower Egypt’. Very rarely phon. 7,3 like ¥ S 3. 


1 Brit. Mus. 574, 8. Sim. Pyr. 724. 2 Brit. Mus. 574, 6. 3 Dyn. XII, 
AZ. 45,1253; Dyn. XVIII, Ur. iv. 309, 12. 


5 oy combined white and Det. double crown in | SY! sGmty ‘the double crown’ of 


red crowns ° Upper and Lower Egypt, lit. ‘the two powerful ones’, in 
Greek Wyevr? (pr-sGmty). 
° ABUBAKR, 60; OLZ. 35, 698. 1 P. Boul xvii. 3, 3- 2 Rosetta stone. 
6 the last in basket ~_ Ideo. or det. double crown, exx. 49 4%! var. & ? s¢mty ‘the 
V 30 double crown’; &~ #4 * wrrt ‘the great crown’. 
1 Urk. iv. 565, 14. 2 Ork, iv. 278, 6. 8 Urk, iv. 255, 7» 
7 «7 the blue crown? Ideo. or det. in @—— (7? var. (* Gors ‘the blue crown’. 
1 AZ. 53, 59. 2 P, Boul. xvii. 3, 3-4. 8 Bri Zhes. 1077. 
8 Ai the atef-crown ! Ideo. or det. in . <f? var. gf? 2tf ‘the atef-crown’. 
1 ABUBAKR, 7; an early ex. Sah. 38, Dyn. V. LIS LOR SEY 
9 ll} two plumes Ideo. or det. in f\ 2]? var. {]* swty ‘double plumes’. 
1 Ork. iv. 111, 8. 2 Urb. iv. 48, 6. 
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S10 Q band of cloth as fillet deo. or det. wreath, exx. [{ $a! wehw ‘wreath’; q? var. af 


var. O.K. \ fey? mah ‘fillet’. From this last, phon. 
mah (mah) in 4} S* mdh, var. KX fe~? mah, ‘hew’ and 
the related noun &° varr. Qf,” 4 * mdh(w) ‘carpenter’, 
‘shipwright’. 


1 Brit. Mus. 826. 2 Brit. Mus. 828, in this and the ex. quoted under 3 often 
wrongly translated ‘ girdle’, 3 Urk. i. 98, 12, in the phrase ¢s mdh as above n. 2. 
4 Ork. iv. 56, 13. 5 Urk. iv. 778,14. Sim. mdh, 26.707, 14. 8 Cairo 588. 
7 Cairo 20441. 8 Brit, Mus. 223. 


11 @ collar of beads with Ideo. or det. in S)S@? var. ©? wsf (wsG) ‘collar’. Hence 


falcon-headed termi- occasionally phon. or phon. det. ws% (ws), exx. ©? ws 
nals ‘breadth’; [Se © 4 sws ‘widen’. 
1 Cairo 20539, ii. 4 8. 2 Mitt.8,17; Urk. iv. 54, 3. 8 Urk, iv. 142, 10. 


* Urk, iv. 83, 3. 


12 {=} collar of beads Depicted with the name “j= zéy¢ ‘collar’. Hence ideo. 


in © var. mJ}? xdw ‘gold’ and the related words. 
Det. precious metal, exx. |mi dm ‘fine gold’; fra 2d 
‘silver’. 

1 JQ. 60; Rec. 35, 231. ove Robey aie e 3 Reading from Coptic xoub 
‘gold’, etc. See too AZ. 8, 20. 


13 ry combinationofm™S12 Ex. gars} xdé ‘gild’, ‘fashion’. 


and J D 58 1 Brit. Mus, 826, 3. 
14 ra combinationofm~S12 In p&,/, 2d ‘silver’, Coptic gat. 
and { T 3 
14* ra combination of mS 12 In p4q,°, em ‘fine gold’, see under S 40, 41. 
and { S go 
15 ii tpectoral of glass or Ideo. or det. in |f"ff: ¢huzé, var. Tf"? var. O.K. Hf pe? 
fayence beads (Dyn. thnt, ‘fayence’, ‘glass’, and in other words from the stem 
XVIII form) thn ‘sparkle’, ‘be dazzling’. 
1 MOLL. Pad. ii. no. 417. 2 Mar. Mast. 113. 
16 fit 1 O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Mar. Mas¢. 113, qu. under S 15. 


17 il another O.K. form of Use as last. 


ee 1 Pyr. 454 (W 563). 
18 #1 bead-necklace with Ideo. or det. in l=} var. 6) mit‘ bead-necklace’, ‘ menat’.? 
counterpoise 1 Puy. 53. 54s 2 GarD, Sin. 100. 
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S19 | cylinder-seal attached Ideo. in M} var. M sdswty (?)? ‘treasurer’, plur. ALSE? 


to bead-necklace? sd:wtyw (?), and in the related 4)* sdzw (?) ‘precious’. 
1 AZ, 35, 106. 2 Reading doubtful; see 4Z. 32, 66; 36, 1465 37, 86. 
8 Munich 3, 15, qu. § 212. * GARD. Sim. 111. 


20 Q cylinder-seal attached Ideo. or det. in @\\9 var. 9? Gém ‘seal’ and related words. 
to bead-necklace (as Det. seal, in [) 49% sadzy¢ ‘seal’; J déc¢ ‘signet-ring’. 
seen from the front)! Ideo. or det. in Q | var. TV9r, sty ‘seal’, a unit of 

value (§ 266, 4). Also as substitute for @ S 19, ex. ¥g 
sdwty (?) déty ‘treasurer of the king of Lower Egypt’ ;* 


also as substitute for 4; E 31 (sc&).° 


1 AZ. 35, 106. 2 Cairo 20056, c, in the title s¥ 47 him. 5 Siut 5, 7. 
« Already Peres RT. i. 11, 143 31, 433 JUNKER, Giza L, 149. 5 W.. iv. 49, 
exx. Pyr. 219; Cairo 20520, a6; BUDGE, 241, 3. 


21 O ring (possibly a plain Det. ring, ex. & S"F'0 twew, var. — So eew, ‘ring’ A 


finger-ring) similar, if not identical, sign in xo? sw ‘ring’ (of 
silver). 
1 Wo. i. 51. 2 Urk. iv. 701, 12. 
22 g—§1 shoulder-knot? Phon. sé (st), ex. FA wm Séd, var. FESS St, (1) ‘Asia’, 


(2) ‘Sehél’, an island in the First Cataract ;* also s¢ in 
Phim 4 var. “frome séi ‘pour’, Also, for unknown reason, 
ideo. or det. in O.K. FAS° var. WAS 4-wr “larboard’ ; 


here later apparently replaced by 3 O 17.7 
1 Puy. 36. 2 Ann. 29, 33- 8 AZ. 45, 24 4 Brit. Mus, 1164, 8. 
5 Ti 78.79. See BorEux, Etudes de nautique 435, n. 8. 8 L. D. ii, 96. 
7 Already Dyn. VI, Geér. ii. 7. 
17* a girdle as worn by Ideo. in name of the goddess 7" \7 (iii qj ® Ssmtt (Szmtt) 
various gods (Pyr.)? ‘Shesmetet’. Phon. ssa in Tf _,.,¢ §smt ‘malachite’; also 
TM w® 73-Ssmt ‘To-Shesmet’, a region E. of Egypt. 
f Pyr, 1136. In M.E. the form varies ened (two varr. in shes text), sometimes 


approximating to #=§ S 22 or even to = S 2 Griff. Si 316. 3 Of. cit. 
318; Rec. trav. 24, 198. * Urk. iv. aya 5 BIRCH, aew Castle, Pl. 4. 


23 4i\ knotted strips of cloth? Ideo. or det. in &Y dma, var. 4 var. Pyr. =] Mh? dd, 


‘unite’ and derivatives. Different from ™ Aa 6. 
1 This conventionalized form, Rekh. 3; earlier forms, AZ. 39, 84. 2 Pyr. 1036. 


24 =a girdle knot? Ideo. in ~ |? és¢ (1) ‘knot’, (2) ‘vertebra’. Hence semi- 
ideo, in "8, ¢s, var. Pyr.. =< ® Zz, ‘tie’, “bind” ane 
derivatives. 

1 AZ. 49, 120. 2 Mu. K. 8, 3. 8 Pyr. 1805. 

25 (/\'a garment Cf. O.K. Ja és, var. | — és, ‘skirt (?)’.2 Hence (?) © 
varr. T*, 14h, (cw ‘dragoman’. 

1 PSBA. 37, 117. 246. The sign varies considerably in form, 2 Wo. i. 27. 
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$26 (| apron Ideo. or det. in § =|l-A var. go? sudyt, var. Pyr. A&R? 
sndwt, ‘apron’. 
1 Rekh. 4. 2 Pyr, 369. 


(N 18)—>! a garment Ideo. or det. in “Fr? var. =le—? asiw ‘loin-cloth ’. 


1 AZ. 49, 106. A form a= also occurs, Dend. 3. 2 Peas. Butler 29; Weste. 
10, 2. 3 P. Berl. 10003, 24, in MOLL. Pal. i. Pl. 5. 


27 ||? horizontal strip of cloth Ideo. or det. in "S* var. LL * mnfé ‘clothing’. 


with two strands of 1 Sometimes with three (Ur&. iv. 175, 3) or more strands. 2 JéQ. 38. That 
- : the vertical signs are strands, not single threads, is shown by Medum 16. 
a fringe 8 Turin 1447. 4 See p. 172. 


28 a stripofcloth withfringe, Det. in { J] 24s (468) ‘clothe’, ‘clothing’. Det. cloth, 
combined with the ex. (S/F ivsy ‘red cloth’; (S\)4P 2xms ‘head-cloth’ ; 
folded cloth [| S 291 notions connected with clothing, exx. #},\ ||P Zzy ‘naked’; 

ENT 2: ‘conceal’; =P 4fé ‘uncover’. 
1 O.K. forms supporting this interpretation are: Dav. Ptah. i. 14, no. 288; Sagg. 


Mast. i. 21; L. D. ii. 163, a. For variant forms appearing to combine % V 33 and 
[|S 29 see 77 111; PETRIE, Gizeh and Rifeh 13 G. 


29 folded cloth? Phon. s (f); the originating word is unknown. Abbrev. for 
(“J svd in the formula ?)[l xg was sud ‘may he live, be 
prosperous, be healthy’ (§§ 55. 313). 


1 AZ. 44, 76. This cloth is seen in the hands of many statues and was probably 
used as a handkerchief, Rec. 21, 26. See too AZ. 58, 151. 


30 aim combination of | S 29 Phon. sf in to sf ‘ yesterday’. 
and=I9 


31 ts combination of || S 29 Phon. sm, ex. bq! sm: ‘fighting bull’. 


and 3 Ur 1 Urk. iv. 2, 13. 
32==5'piece of cloth with Ideo. or det. in "~® sé, var. Pyr. I \2* Sét, ‘piece of 
fringe? cloth’. Hence phon. sé (S) in = Wh sz, var. O.K. 
=> S22, ‘recognize’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 55. 2 JEQ. 33 8 Lac. Sarc. i. 111. 4 Pyr. 2044. 


5 Urk.i. 128, 5. 


33 q sandal Ideo. or det. in 7! var. Pyr. =Jof? Zo¢, var. Dyn. XVIII 
2 Jo 2¢, ‘sandal’. Hence semi-phon. or phon. det. 2, 
later 26, in == J+ 2d ‘be shod’; Jeyh> Zdw ‘sandal-maker’. 


1 Cairo 20318, 6 7. 2 Pyr. 578. 8 Urk, iv. 390, 16. 4,Lac. TR. 
23, 19; Dyn. XVIII, 74, Leyd. V 38. 5 MOLL. AZ. i. 18, qu. p. 354, D. 4. 
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S 34 tie or strap, especially 
sandal-strap! (as 
symbol of life known 
as ‘the ankh’) 


(V 39) @ tie or straps with a 
different arrange- 
ment of the same 
elements as 2? S 34 


35 sunshade of ostrich 
feathers 


36 i 1 O.K. form of last (com- 
mon also in M.E.?) 


37 short-handled fan! a 


38 ( crook °® 


Ideo. in 2:2 zg ‘sandal-strap’; semi-ideo. (from resemblance) 
in $3 *% eng ‘mirror’, etc. Hence phon. tn, ex. 2S eng 
‘live’; for the initial ¢ cf. Ptolemaic var. =,'9? 4 engy and 


demotic. 


1 Hastincs, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, art. Life (Egyptian); Revue 


archéologique, 1925, 101; against this view, SCHAFER, Griff Stud. 426. 2 Lac. 
Sare, ii. 158. 3 Adm, 8, 5. 4 DUMICHEN, Tempelinschriften i. 37, 2. 


Ideo. in §7? late var. )7ip® ¢é¢ ‘the ¢yet-amulet ’.4 
1 Griff. Stud, 426; Mitt. Kairo iv.2. From Dyn. III found as decorative symbol 
in company with # S 34 and f R 11+ to signify ‘life’, ‘welfare’, or like. 
2 BUDGE, p. 403, 3. 7. 3 B. of D. ed. Lepsius, Pl. 75; also as enigmatic sign 
for -/(#) in writing of the name of Sethos I, Az. 40, 310. * Of red jasper or glass, 
in B, of D. ch. 156 connected with Isis, see 4Z. 15, 33; 62, 108. 


Ideo. in #7! var. Pyr. =P? swt ‘shadow’, ‘shade’. 
Ideo. or det. in — | o9? var. #4 svyé ‘ (military) standard’, 


1 Ork, iv. 1165, 16. Whether this writing has ever to be read Asydt, another word 
for ‘shadow’ found in Dyn. XX and perhaps earlier, is very doubtful ; see 4Z. 39, 120. 
The actual word for ‘sunshade’ 67 is not attested before Dyn. XIX; the older w/t 
(W2. ii, 250, 10) means ‘fan’. 2 Pyr. 1487. 8 7h. T.S. iii. 21. to Tike Tie 
ili. 23. 


Use as last. In the rare divine name 7,7 HA(wy) ‘Heput’, 
doubtless a personification of the two sunshades accom- 
panying the king;? the reading is ascertained from varr. of 


avery late word showing the signs @ before that of the fan.‘ 


1 Leyd. Denkm. i. 7. 2 Dyn. XII, AZ. 39, 117, 8; Dyn. XVIII, 7h. 7. S.i. 23. 
8 JEA. 30, 29, with n. 4; AZ. 77, 24. 4 Wo. iii. 69, 11. 


Ideo. or det. in ©,S}? var. }° Gw ‘fan’. 


1 See the pictures 7%, 7. S. iii. 12. 28. 2 Th. T.S. iv. 38,6. 5 Commonly 
so in the title fay Aw ‘ fan-bearer’, ex. Amarn. i. 34. 


Ideo. or det. in {4 varr. {47,! [7 Z£(:)2? ‘sceptre’. Hence phon. 
hk, exx. [AW var. fa 2é ‘rule’; [4:0 2kst ‘hekat- 
measure’ (§ 266, 1). Also usually replaces the awet-sceptre 
| S 39? in hieroglyphic writing, exx. [9° %#* ¢wd¢ ‘flock(s)’ ; 
Pyr.—[%o5 cwt awet-sceptre’. From the stem 7% found 
in two Pyr. words ® comes the rare divine name {IQ var. 
Pal QA7 3£s ‘Akes’, personification of some part of the 
royal apparel, later reading Hés.* 


° See NEWBERRY, JZA. 15, 84. 1 Cairo 28087, no. 73. 2 On the radical 
? to be understood here see Rec. 25, 142. 3 Even in the pictures of the awet-sceptre, 
see Cairo 28083, no. 59; 28087, no. 74, both in Lac. Sarc. i. Pl. 45. * Exx. O.K., 
Gemn. i. 15; Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. 7; Dyn. XVIII, 7h. 7. S. i. 9. 5 Pyr. 202. 
6 Wb. i. 33, 14. 15. 7 DE Buck, i. 184 f. 8 JEA. 30, 29, 0. 33 31, 116; 
AZ. 77, 24. 
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peasant’s crook (N.B. Cf. —»%« ¢w/, name of the sceptre of the shape ].!_ Usually 
not curved backward replaced in hieroglyphic writing by { S 38, but occasionally 
like { S 38) phon. cw, ex. | SoS! ewe ‘ flocks’.? 


1 Cairo 28034, no. 69=LAC. Sarc. i. Pl. 45. 2 Bersh.i. 27. Sim. O.K., Berl 
Al. i. p. 76,1; Dav. Ptah. ii. 18. 


sceptre with straight Ideo. or det. in 4: wes, var. Pyr. £\[]2 wes, ‘was-sceptre’ ; 
shaft and head of hence phon. or phon. det. wes (w:S), ex. £\ X[]& varr. 
Seth (?)-animal! (cf. 1S, {X82 west ‘decay’. In hieroglyphic writing 4 
too { R 19) usually represents also the ayam-sceptre { S 41, exx. VK} 
acm ‘djam-sceptre’,* whence phon. ¢rm in | {yr varr. |=, 
ry dem? ‘fine gold’. Phon. w2é (?) in {_J{°r W2d(wy) (?) 
‘the Oxyrhynchite nome’, on the evidence of a twice found 
name of a locality £\ J$te* Wedw¢. Phon. és¢¢ in 4757 

Ware] 6°, £6? zt ‘ milk‘; ‘cream’.?° 
_) Jka. 176. 2 Pyr, 1156. 8 Urk. iv. 765, 13 For this curious var. see 
AZ. 4I, 75. 4 Pyr. 1456; Lac. TR. 19, 50. 5 Reading, AZ. 41, 733 44,132; 
see too under S 41. 6 Hamm. 114, 11; 192,13; see KEES, Gott. Nachr. 1932, 107. 


7 Munich 3, 3. mid salen D7 ® Turin 1513. 10 W6. i. 27; reading from 
the name of a goddess '/#¢, see Pyr. 131. 


For ie see R 19; for rr see S 14*, 


os Oa 


gery 


sceptrewithspiral shaft Cf. \)\ gm, name of a sceptre of the form {.2_ Hence 
and head of Seth (?)- phon. atm, occasionally in inscriptions of Dyn. XVIII in 
animal ! {HK B'578 aemw ‘fine gold’. 


1 J&Q. 176; the spiral is well seen in DE MORGAN, Dahchour 1894, p. 96, Fig. 224. 
2 Ex. Cairo 28034, no.65=Lac. Sarc.i,Pl. 45.  % Urk.iv. 421,11. See AZ. 44, 132. 


sceptre of authority? Ideo. or det. in —»J%} var. 41? ¢47 ‘ada-sceptre’; hence 
(it is impossible to phon. or phon. det. 67, exx. Jf}? var. | 44 62 ‘stela’; 


distinguish separate —J #2 °4(2) ‘shine’. From a sceptre named fle{\\»—° sgm 
forms forthe various = (S4m), ‘sekhem-sceptre’, phon. sGm (SGm), exx. } 4 var. f° 
uses) sm ‘have power’; {1 very late var. 6]? sgm ‘sistrum’.” 


Ideo. or det. in 4+ var. } Grp ‘be at head’, ‘control’ 
and related words, cf. +s D 44. In titles } is possibly 
always to be read vf; at all events this reading is 
verifiable in some cases, exx. © ",\ var. {§ Grp 
nsty ‘controller of the two seats’, a priestly title; * {U§ 
brp kt ‘controller of works’, cf. @fU§ Grp kt ‘to 


undertake works’, ‘constructions ’.® 
1 JéQ. 181; as hieroglyph, Azer. p. 57. ae Pyr. 806. 2 Leb. 63. 4 Cairo 
20061. Sim. Brit. Mus. ror. 5 Lac, Sarc. ii. p, 168. 6 Rekh, 2, 9. 
7 GARD, Sin. 102-3. 8 AZ.47,91. Sim. &rp srt‘ controller of the scorpion’, 
PSBA. 39, 343 &rp Sndwt nbt ‘controller of all aprons’, PETRIE, Gizeh and Rifeh 
27 O, recto 2, compared with Rekh. 4. ® See Louvre C 172, qu. Exerc. XIII, (a). 
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S 43 | walking-stick 1 Ideo. in |)? var. Pyr. (=| ° md(w) ‘ walking-stick’, ‘staff’. 
Hence phon. md in |= 4} var. Pyr. l= * m(w)dw 
‘speak’ and derivatives. 


1 JéQ. 159. Important for the use as a walking-stick is the title mdw tw ‘ staff of 
old age’, GRIFFITH, Kahun Papyri, p. 30. SP EACH dc aay ale 8 Pyr. 1144. 
* Pyr. 1014. © Reading, Verbum i. § 481. 


44 fr’ walking-stick with fla- Ideo. or det. in Wyff]P var. [ sms (28) ‘ames-sceptre’. 


gellum nS Sigs 1 Ex. Medum, frontispiece. 2 Jéo. 163; Wo. i. 11. 
45 A. flagellum ; = perhaps Ideo. or det. in SOBA? uGGu, varr. {RI D? At ndeGe, 
originally an instru- ‘flagellum’. 
ment used by goat- 1 NEWBERRY, JEA. 15, 86; see too J&Q. 187; the conventional name ‘flagellum’ 
i is here retained. 2 Nav. ch. 182, 14. 8 Lac. Sarc. ii. 164. Cf. net? 
herds for collecting ‘shake’, Pyr. 2204. 4 Leyd. Denkm. iv. 28. 
ladanum ! 


Sect. T. Warfare, Hunting, Butchery 


T 1 e—! prehistoric mace with Cf. “=o mnw ‘mace’, name of this type of mace on M.K. 
cup- or dish-shaped coffins. Hence phon. muw, exx. =) var. Pyr. Es * 
head ? m wk ‘take to thyself’ (§ 336); }$% Se var. LB oh 

Swmnw, var. |— oe Smnw, ‘Sumenu’,a town where Sobk 
wasworshipped, possibly Er-Rizeikat, 14km. N.of Gebelén.‘ 


1 Puy. 57. 2 WoLr, Bewaffuung 4; SCHARFF 25. 3 Lac. Sarc. ii. 162; 
J&Q. 201. 38 Pyr. 912. 4 AZO. ii. 275*. 


2 O_! mace with pear-shaped Det. in fle s&r (S£7),? var. || 4 — s&(r)i, ‘smite’. 


head?inact ofsmiting 1 Ex. O.K,, Sah. 1. 2 WoLr, Bewaffnung 4. 8 Urk, iv. 780, 11 
3 ] mace with pear-shaped Ideo. in {:? var. {\* 4d ‘mace’. Hence phon. 4d, exx. 
head } (vertical) TBs var. [Qt 4di ‘damage’ ; {@) 2d ‘be bright’, ‘white’. 
1 WoLr, Bewaffnung 6. 2 Lac, Sarc, ii, 18, no. 99. 3 Mitt, viii, Pl. 3. 
4 Stut 1, 224. 
4 the same with a strap Use as last. 
to pass round hand! 1 WoLr, Bewaffnung 6, Exx. Lac. Sarc, i. 94, no. 66 (4d ‘mace’); Hier. 7, no. 


85 =Bersh. i. 30 (in name S3t-Hadhtp); D.el B. 110 (hdw ‘ onions’), 
5 *» combination of { T 3. Useas last. 


and *\ I 10 
6 combination of { T 3  Phon. Add, ex. HHR} Addw# ‘brightness’. 
and two = I 10 1 Brit. Mus. 552, qu. Exerc. XXV, (a). 


For “f- see O 2; for pn see S 14. 
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T 7~™ axe} Det. in O.K. 9 J >? mid¢ ‘axe’, which is undoubtedly related 
to M.K. = Jo* var. ~eJo* mind ‘axe’. Det. in 
aie? mdh, var. A[3* mah, ‘hew’, and ideo. in the 
related word ~~" var. Qf ® wdh(w) ‘carpenter’, ‘shipwright’. 


1 Ex, O.K., Dav. Ptah. i, 13, no. 280. This type was used alike for battle and 
for hewing wood, Wo LF, Bewaffnung 8. 2 Tz 119. 3 Sin. R 160. ACs 
Sarc. ii. 13, no, 20 (collated), beside picture of an axe. See GARD. Sim. 51. 159. 


5 Urk. iv. 778, 14. § See under S 10. 7 Cairo 20268, a; 20528, h. 
8 See under S 10, 


sd A axeofmorerecenttype! Det. in }.af$4* 242w ‘axe’. 


1 From Dyn. XII onward, WoLr, Bewaffnung, Pl. 3. 2 Orks inv. 30; 15 
also withont handle, 2d. 39, 3. 


8 j dagger of archaic type? Det. of KU mtpnd ‘dagger’? Phon. in | var. & spy 
‘chief’, ‘first’, ‘being upon’ (§ 80), value probably derived 
from an obsolete word 4 ‘dagger’ found only once (written 


91)* and obviously related to m¢pnt mentioned above. 


1 J&Q. 195; WOLF, Bewaffnung, Pl. 13 (=P. 4, 1); worn, Simaz, Pl. 1. As 
hieroglyph, Petr. Zg. Hier. nos. 757-61; outstanding features the a-shaped knob 
and rib-less blade. 2 Legend to picture on M.K. coffins, exx. Lac. Sarc. i, Pl. 43, 
nos. 264, 265, 269; W4. ii. 170, 6 renders ‘dagger-sheath’ probably on account of the 
formative m-. 3 Mitt, viii. Pl. 5. 


8* i dagger of M. K. and Det. in Ja} > d(e)gsw ‘dagger’? 


1 1 J&Q. 197; WOLF, Bewaffnung, Pl. 4, nos. 6 ff.; often with crescent-shaped. or 
later type pierced circular top and ribbed blade. as Urk. ‘iv. 38, 15; also as picture with 
legend mzgsw =6(3)esw on M.K. coffins, LAc. Sarc. i. Pl. 43, nos. 255, 257, 259, 261, 

there often contrasted with the dagger mtpnt, see above T 8. 


9 «= bow consisting of oryx Ideo. or det. in n° ? var. S\>-* pat ‘bow’. Hence phon. 
horns joined by a  (semi-ideo.) or phon. det. fd, later Ad, in Pyr. 4‘ var. 
woodencentre-piece! Dyn. XVIII %°® pd, later var. 2°,’ ° pd, ‘stretch’ and 

the related words. 
1 WoLF, Bewaffnung 15, 27; actual specimens in Dyn, I tombs, Petr, X7. ii. 
Pl. 7 A (p. 26); Pl. 36, 35-6 (p. 38). 2 Lac. Sarc. ii. 161. Sim. Pyr. 673. 


8 Sim. B 127. This bow regularly in hieratic. 4 Pyr. 650. 5 Urk. iv. 977, 2- 
6 BUDGE, p. 38, 7- 


o* —~ better O. K. form of Use as last. 


AR ey! 1 Dav. Preh. i. 15, no. 338=ii. 23. Also among dets. of “hew ‘weapons’, Sah. 17. 
ey 9 Phe curved ends suggest the horns of a gazelle rather than those of an oryx, but see T 9, 
n. I. 


10 =~ composite bow with Det. in Pyr. f}o}?Zwxt‘bow’. From Dyn. XII on preferred 


middle tied to bow- to — T g in the hieroglyphic writing of 7% var. ~* pat 
string when out of ‘bow’, ‘foreign people’, ‘troop’; =y««° pdty ‘bowman’, 
use? while — is preferred for phon. Ad, pd.° 


1 WoLr, Bewaffnung, 14, 26. Of Asiatic origin and at first reserved for the king 
and high personages. So depicted already Bissinc, Ré-Heiligtum ii. 13. 3 Pyr. 
1644. 3 Amada 3. 4 BH. i. 7 (pdt 9 ‘Nine Bows’). 5 Amada 3. ® See 
particularly Urk. iv. 977, 2. 
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(Aa 32) ] archaic type of bow? Ideo. or det. in —[{A,* Z>-S¢(2), varr. Pyr. —] 2,4 Ther 


(sometimes written 
}, from Dyn. XVIII 


also — *) 


Ti1 —e« arrow 


12 %\ bow-string! 


13 ¥ pieces of wood joined 
and lashed at the 
joint * 


T3-Z¢(), ‘Nubia’; {\,¢ ,o var. J\eee? s¢y,a Nubian mineral.® 
Also as var. of —« T 11 with value ssv and obscure sense 
in offering-list.® 


1 MonrTET, Kémz 6, 43; SCHARFF, 38, 139; gee QUIBELL, Hierakonpolis, I, 
Pl. 19; Il, Pl. 58; Capart, Débuts de l’ Art, Pl. 1. Later apparently surviving 


only in Nubia. 2 Urk. iv. 7, 3,qu. Exerc. XXXII, (a). 8 AZ. 455 Pl« Oyine 
4 Pyr. 994. 5 Pyr. 1867; see too AZ. 45, 128. 6 BuDGE, p. 284, 12. 
1 Urk. iv. 1099, It. 8 See Ree. 39, 22. 9 Kémi 6, 57. 


Det. in (\—-! ch ‘arrow’; &? ssv (8$r)* ‘arrow’; from 
the latter, phon. det. in [2-75 s&rv ‘overlay’. Doubtless 
from an obsolete ziz, zwn ‘arrow’, phon. or phon. det. 
sin, swn (zin, zwn), exx, [Qt swan, var. Pyr. 55° 2én, 
‘perish’; [<os®* var, =="" swnt ‘sale’; 573# ‘physician’ 
swnw, var. O.K. S zinw(?), the M.E. reading swnw on 
the evidence of a var. WaSeo }!? wr swnw ‘chief of 
physicians’, but Coptic has saezn. 


1 Ork. iv. 190, 12. 3 P. Kah. 1, 4. 8 Pyr. 1866. * Adm. 5, 2 
5 Pyr. 617. 725; © may here read én, see Sttz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 962. 
6 GRIFFITH, Kahun Papyri, p. 35. 7 Wé. iii. 427, 13. 


Ideo. or det. in =BS? rwd, varr. Pyr. =} BW, wt rad, 
‘string’, ‘bow-string’. Hence phon. or phon. det. rwd, 
rwd, XX. >SF J rwd, var. Pyr. ={w> rwd, ‘be hard’, 
‘firm’; == rwdé, var. Y= ° rwdt, ‘ sandstone’. 
Ideographic det. in YW #7 ‘restrain’; hence phon. det. 


sr, it, exx,. SPRUWR& mi(r) ‘wretched’; —=QI a4 
ai(r), abbrev. %\7 dsr, ‘subdue’. 


1 Wo Lr, Bewaffnung 48. See 2b. 56-7 against the theory, supported PSBA. 22, 
65, that the sign as represented depicts a sling. 2 P. Kah. 1, 5 certainly meaning 
‘bow-string’. 8 Pyr. 2080. 4 Pyr. 684. 5 Pyr. 197. 8 Urk. iv, 845, 14. 

T Sin. B 50, cf. 2%. R74; Sh. S. 132. 


Semi-ideo. (?) in => var. J rs (7S)* ‘be wakeful’, 
‘vigilant’ and derivatives; phon. 7s in }o,*%,t var. 1; oS! ® 
rst ‘foreign hordes’. 


1 Rekh. 22. O.K. form 77@ 80. For a later degradéd form due to hieratic see 
U 40. 2 Associated with the bow in Pyr. 921. 1245 and evidently part of the bow- 
man’s equipment. On the other hand, from writings like Pyr. 502. 597. 1502 
several appear to form a shelter. A set of four, with names fd-C/¢, nw-n-ntr, 
ir(y)-ntr, dbj-ntr, is depicted on M.K. coffins, One may perhaps compare the 
mantlet or shelter used by the Babylonian archers. Discussed JéQ. 223. * For # 


see Pyr. 126. * Amada 5. Sim. Ann. 39, Pl. 25, 2; Urk. iv. 200, 17. 
5 Louvre C 14, Io. 
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T 14 } (1) throw-stick, (2) club (1) Det. in =X ,2)? emest ‘ throw-stick’ with the related 


as a foreign weapon 
of warfare? 


15 )* O.K. form of last 


16 =" scimetar 


17 chariot 


18 7 crook } S 39 with a 
package containing 
a knife, etc. lashed 
to it} 


verb mt: ‘throw’; also in 2)» £m: ‘throw’ and the 
kindred 25)] varr. a >), )* 42 ‘create’, ‘form’ and 
derivatives. The combination )Y¥¥ in £m above-quoted 
and in ~)¥ ¢mné ‘distinguish’ (from a daaf heydmevov 
~.4 \) 4?) indicates that ) is here the throw-stick, not 
the club; see on Y¥ G qr. (2) As club, ) is found in 
De Vato Pyriws) |" * Thaw ‘Libya’; —,§\) Sy varr. 
VN, O.K. =) XW" om ‘Asiatic’. Extended gradually as 
det. to all foreign peoples and countries, exx. | \f 4) BAwu® 
Tmhi ‘Temfi-land’; & fl.) s8 ® var. \ 10° Wésy ‘Nubian’. 
(3) ) takes the place of various other signs, partly due to 
identity or close similarity in hieratic; thus it takes the 
place (a) of Y Aa 26 in [LJl)) Sy? sdz ‘rebel’; (4) of | M 3 
in )\)a™ der ‘search for’; (c) of | Pir in “2).x® 
m(i)ni ‘moor’; (@) of } T 13, see under that sign; (e) prob- 
ably also of J D 50 in =))4)3}™ mér ‘witness’ and the 
like, though examples of such confusions in modern publi- 


cations may sometimes be due to inexact copying. 
1 Wotr, Bewaffuung 7.57. * Lac. TR. 22,69; Wo.i.186. % Lac. TR. 22, 71. 
4 Urk.iv.1044,5. ‘** Urk.i.127,2. 5 D.elB.t14. Anex. without the vases on a 
palette of Dyn. I, 4Z. 52,57. © Pyr. 455. 7 Urk.i. 101, 9. For the various 
spellings of this word see W. MAX MULLER, Asien und Europa 121. 8 Sin. R12; 
det. of this word already in O.K., Ur. i. 125, 16. ® Urk. iv. 84,1. Sim. M.K. 
as m. personal name, Cairo 20680. In O.K. and as a rule in M.K. the club is absent 
from Vhsy. © Before Dyn. XIX only in the personal name /3-Vksy, ex. Stvai 221, 
MN Exx, Hamm, 114,12; Kopt. 8, 7. 12 Cairo 20254, a; 20765. 8 Paheri 3. 
4 Hicratic consistently shows the finger D 50, exx. Siz. B33; P. Kak. 13, 30. 


Use as last. 


1 Sah. 1 (Zhnw). 


Det. in 2°U Gps ‘scimetar’. 


1 Exx. Dav. Ken. i. 20; Urk. iv. 726,17. See Wor, Bewaffnung 66. 


Ideo. or det. in S8=Ag? var. Vy? wrrt ‘chariot’. 


1 Ex. Urk, iv. 704, 15. 1 Urk. iv. 712, 10. 


Ideo. in la rare var. =f [l}n? sms, Pyr. var. —[]* sons, 


‘follow’, ‘accompany’ and derivatives. 


1 The sign probably depicts the equipment of an early chieftain's attendant, Bu//. 3, 


12,n.2; so too SCHARFF 45; however, SETHE, Commentary on Pyr. 230c, adheres 
to CAPART’S explanation as an instrument for the execution of criminals AZ, 36, 125. 
2 Cairo 20001, qu. § 217. 8 Pyr. 953. 
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T 19 q harpoon-head of bone 


20 ‘F O.K. form of last 
21 «é. one-barbed harpoon 
(rarely vertically 41) 


22 | two-barbed arrow-head! 


23 { 1 alternative form of last 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


24 3C' fishing-net ? 


25 reed-floats used in fish- 
ing and hunting the 
hippopotamus * 


Det. in alld 4s (£8) ‘bone’, ‘harpoon’.°. Hence phon. or phon. 
det. 45 (#8), in al{& var. Dyn. XVIII {& su ‘be 
irksome’; &rs (£75), in 4 [t= érs ‘bury’ and derivatives. 
For reason unknown, phon. or phon. det. gz in © of 'q >, 
var. {2° enwt ‘annals’; possibly also in qq var. ({w 


gnwty (?) ‘sculptor’ (in relief), reading not fully established.’ 

Det. bone, ex. |_Jq #6 ‘ivory’; tubular, exx. SAd—? 
miwt ‘shaft’; 0384? ¢twr ‘reed (?)’, whence phon. det. in 
eSs {+ ¢w(r)i ‘be pure’. 


° In sense ‘harpoon’, Pyr. 1212. 1 See MONTET 201. 2 Urk. iv. 666, 15. 
8 Fb. 55, 16. 4 Urk, iv. 752, 11. 
Use as last. 


1 Ex. Dav. Ptah. i. 15, no. 339. Of bone or metal, PETRIE, 700/s and Weapons, 
Pls. 43, 44. 


Ideo. in < var. Pyr. ®-1* ? we ‘one’ and derivatives. 
U Ex. Uré, iv. 194, 2. 2 Pyr. 1226. 


Ideo. in $9 saw, O.K. var. [l}G1,? ‘two’ and in related words 
like | sx (Sz) ‘brother’. Hence phon. sm (s7),”* exx. fm ® 
sm (§x), var. Pyr. [I\"5 + stn, ‘smell’, ‘kiss’; ]}2 7, satr 
‘incense’. 


1 Not a spear-head, but an arrow-head, SCHARFF 33; among earliest exx. (PETR. 
Eg. Hier. 753-6) is one with quite short shaft; for later lengthening cf. the sign 
for ‘foot’ (D 58); the two barbs yield the notion of duality, contrast the sign for 
“one’(T 21), AZ. 47, 36. 2 Urk.i. 147, 3- 28 For £ see {ni ‘loose’, Pyr. 1100. 
3 So already Pyr. 1323. 4 Pyr. 1027, unless a different word. 


Use as last. 
1 Ex. 7h. 7.S. iii. 21. 


Det. in —2f(Cus? cf, var. | fC 4 2f, ‘net’ animals. Hence 
phon. ¢% or 7f, exx. (CQ ch ‘field’, ‘holding’; «eo 
thwty, thwty ‘ field-labourer ’, ‘ tenant-farmer ’. 


1 Rekh. 3, 18; reversed, 7b. 5. 2 PSBA. 22, 152; in historic times, however, 
only used of netting desert animals; see too MONTET 89. 3 Urk. iv. 248, 2. 
* Bersh. i.7; see Sphinx 12, 107. 5 For the two senses see JE A, 27, 21. 


Cf. A JST, gé:w ‘floats’? Phon. ds, exx. AJ] var. Pyr. 


NAW? 2 ‘clothe’, ‘adorn’; A _J] a4, var. =JI& RAI 
ab:, ‘replace’. 
1 Dav. Ptah. i. p. 37. 2 BUDGE, p. 390,13. *% Pyr. 272. 4 Peas. B1, 49. 
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T 26 .ct' bird-trap? 


27 -—10O.K. form of last 


28 MM butcher’s block! (to be 
distinguished from & 
W 11 and a W 12) 


29 aw combination of s\ T 30 


and a T 28 


Sign-list 


Ideo. or det. in [lS var. 2tSi4 shé (sGt) ‘trap,’ ‘snare 
(birds)’ and derivatives. 


1 Exx. Dyn. XVIII, Hier. 5, no. 52; Rekh. 21. 2 See MONTET 53. 


Use as last. 


1 Dav. Prah, i. 15, no. 335, adapted to suit reduction in size. 


Semi-ideo. (?) in © var. a 4rv*? ‘under’ (§ 166). Phon. 47, 


exx. Sx 43 mhr ‘storehouse’; >, £r¢ ‘portion’, ‘due’. 


1 Deduced from T 29. ? Reading due mainly to the consideration that this 
preposition never interchanges with £7 (§ 167). The hieroglyphic evidence is con- 
flicting, M being substituted for 6 in xf=4rp ‘control’, Py. 1143, and in shr=shr 
‘counsel’, Cairo 20026, but for = in Ard ‘child’, BR. Thes. 1527; Vienna 64. 


. a1 , ed 2 ‘ ? 

Ideo. in FF 4! var. (Kom? ut ‘place of slaughter’. 
1 Urk, iv. 163, 8; see Pyr. 214, where the knife is over the block, whereas elsewhere 
(exx. Pyr. 811. 865) the two signs are written as a monogram, 2 Urk. v. 80, 14. 


For ;] see R 10; for JM, see W 5; for f see N as 


30 SS knife (used early? also 
as substitute for the 


saw >) 


For N& see D 57 
31 Sy knife-sharpener (?)! 


32 Np combination of \ T 31 
and a D 54 


33 8! knife-sharpener as 
carried by butcher 
(O.K.) ? 


34 (’ butcher’s knife 


35 [* alternative form of last 


Det. knife, ex. =[|s4 ds ‘knife’ (semi-ideo. in "D> ds ‘flint’) ; 
sharp, in =\\ss dm ‘be sharp’, ‘pronounce (name) ’; cut, 
exx. “j= «4s sed ‘cut down’; e@[s vgs ‘slaughter’; 
oe. Gti ‘carve’. Note the abbrev. > amt? ‘knife’. 


1 7% 133, as det. of wS¢ and ¢f. 2 In hry-dmt ‘sufferer (?)’, £b. 40, 6; 
reading from Metternich stela 82, see Her. p. 50. Wd. vy. 450 takes as referring to 
the surgeon’s knife, but this seems doubtful. 


Phon. ss ($m) in [Is §\a varr. fl—p,? [Spa ssi (S35) 8 
‘guide’, ‘lead’ and derivatives. 


1 This description rests on the supposition that the sign was originally identical 
with T 33, as would appear from Pyr. 70; see below on that hieroglyph. 7” Szzf I, 
247. 8 Reading, Nec. 14,18. For £ see Pyr. 70. 


Phon. ss in [I Sp§\ a ssw (Sm) ‘ guide’, ‘lead’. 


Ideo. in 8 Sz (?) ° ‘butcher’. 


1 Medum.314. Sim. L. D. ii. 4 (tomb of Metjen). 2 MonTET 158. 

8 The reading S rests on the assumption that “> T 31 was originally of this 
form, In the tomb of Metjen (Dyn. III) the sign for Sm (L. D. ii. 6) is almost 
identical with the butcher sign (see above n. 1). Possibly we have here to do 
with a single sign which is becoming differentiated for distinct uses. 


Ideo. in (& 41? zm ‘knife(?)’. Hence phon. 2m, exx. (QJ 3s 
nmh ‘orphan’; © ( W|I} Gums ‘friend’. 
1 BH. iii. 5, nos. 63. 65. Sim. Dyn. XVIII, D.e/ 2. 74. 2 Karnak, chamber 


of Annals, Tuthmosis III, in offering list immediately before 4% ‘ foreleg of ox’. Sim. 
GAYET, Temple de Louxor 26. 


Use as last. 
1 Exx, O.K., Gem. i. 11; Dyn. XVIII, 7%. 7. S. i. 7. 
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Sect. U. Agriculture, Crafts, and Professions 


U 1 ey sickle? Ideo. in >? mz ‘sickle-shaped end’ of the wé-boat \o& P 3. 
Hence phon. mz,3 exx. OQ 7 ‘see’; Sift tmz 
‘mat’. In group-writing (§ 60) [> \ is.used for m* A 
sign similar, but not quite identical, in shape is used as 
det. in Wer! +s ‘reap’; also perhaps in ihJjJ=: 
G3b6, var. A crt 4366, ‘crookedness’. 


1 Medum, frontispiece, no. 8; DAv. Ptah. i. 13, no. 282, * Lac. TR. 27, 1.2; 
BupGE, p. 212, 7. 8 For the initial m cf. Coptic mé ‘truth’, mdz ‘lion’, mah 
‘burn’, 4 BURCHARDT § 56. 5 Urk. v. 161, 16. ® Peas. BI, 107. 
7 Adm. p. 107; possibly both here and in Peas. the lower part of the sickle only. 
£36 is a name of the sickle, see W4. iii. 361, 14. 


2 _-> alternative form of last Use as last. 


@ Sy combination of ® U1 In s> \ \ ma? ‘see’. 
and =~ D4 


4 yy combination of & Ur In =*>"ff mrt ‘truth’ and the related words. 
and — Aaltl 


5 = alternative form of last Use as last. 


For Kv see G Rs for BY see G 46; for I see S ak. 


° oS: ‘ aa x= 
6 X hoe Det. cultivate, hack up, exx. — S ¢d ‘hack up’; eJIS Gos 
‘cultivate’, ‘hoe’. For unknown reason,! phon. mr,” exx. 
bh 2 6 tha a ‘ , . . 
Sh mri ‘love’; Sf mrht ‘unguent’. Sometimes in 
place of x U 8, phon. 4m, ex. {Sfp 4x ‘go’, ‘depart’. 
1 Wo. ii. 98, 11 quotes as gloss in the Sign Pap. Pl. 4 the otherwise unknown word 


mriw ‘hoe’, but only a very uncertain trace of “C_ is there. 2 For the initial m, 
cf. Coptic mé‘ love’, mour ‘bind’, emro ‘ harbour’. 


7 “XL alternative form of last Use as last. 


8 S_' hoe, without the rope Det. in Pyr. }""<:1?‘hoe’. Hence phon. 4, ex. {>P¥ ® 
connecting the two hnw ‘ hnw-bark’. 
pieces 1 Already Dyn. 1V, Medumis5. *% Pyr. 1394.  * Nav. ch. 1, 21. 


9 ; corn-measurewithgrain Det. grain, exx. $=, dat ‘emmer’; 51:7 sé (old $7)? ‘corn’; 


= 
gl 


pouring out measure, exx. 6] \\-@! Gi ‘measure’; {4:0 abbrev. 4£:¢ 
‘ hekat-measure’ (§ 266, 1). 
1 Cairo 20500, Sim. Uré. iv. 64, 1. 2 Reading, see Bull. 30, 179. 
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Uio 43 the same beneath s+ Ideo. in 4 var. Pyr. \@1 é ‘barley’, ‘corn’. Sometimes 
‘ M 33 in Dyn. XVIII instead of ;@ U g as det. grain, ex. $( 52 

bly (from éd¢) ‘emmer’. 

1 Pyr. 1880. 2 Paheré 3. 


II 1 combination of { S 38 In .& 2é:¢ ‘ hekatmeasure’ (§ 266, 1). 
i and ,a Ug 1 Puy. 35. 


12 A combination of | D 50 In df 2és¢ ‘ hekat-measure’ (§ 266, 1). 
; and an) U 9 1 Puy. 36. 


(O 30) | pitchfork Det. in —sJo| ¢é¢ ‘fork’! Possibly not a pitchfork as phon. 
or phon. det. sdé (a6), later sd#é, in |& sdb, var. Pyr. [NI ? 
$b, later [| 3s sdé, ‘hindrance’, ‘ obstacle’. 


1 MONTET 227. Sometimes with three prongs, 6. i. 176. 2 Pyr. 315. 


13 Ny plough Det. plough, in mJNy 24 ‘plough’ (n.); [ILE XS sé ‘plough’ 
(vb.); also in Ny, ¢ var. 3 prt ‘seed’. From 44 ‘plough’, 
phon. 24, exx. 4 var. O.K. mJXy! 2bny ‘ebony’; 
S"5 var. OJ 3 ? Zon, a liquid measure (§ 266,1). From 
Dyn. V onwards replaces =< U 14 as phon. or phon. det. 
snc in 2 Sh Sue ‘repel’; 2 FP wA* snew ‘policing’; ca 
var. yoo Sue* ‘magazine’ ‘ergastulum’. 

1 Ti 66. 3 Urk. iv. 748, 17. 3 Leyd. V 88, qu. Exerc. XXVI, (a). 
4 Reading, Rec. 24, 93. 


14 $=! two branches of wood Old sign for sue later replaced by \w U 13. 


joined at one end 2 1 Medum 15 in a place-name Sntt; slightly different, 26. 12. Elsewhere in O.K. 
Ji replaced by the plough, exx. 77 86; yr. 1209. 2 This possibly represents a 
(O.K,) contrivance for straightening or bending wooden staves, 7# 132=MONTET 311. 
a 
15 y= sledge Cf. = KE 1 ‘sledge’. Hence phon. /m, exx. = \\ 4m ‘be 


complete’ (§ 342); fy \ 3s 4¢m ‘perish’. 
1 BUDGE, p. 38, 14. Sim. 2d. p. 210, 12. 
16 tt! sledge with head of a Det. in 24a was ‘sledge’.* Ideo. (?) in Pyr. Jote 4? 
jackal (Copt. won’sh) “bist ‘of copper’ (adj.). Hence perhaps phon. or phon. det. 
bearing a load of dé? in Jl 4=* var. 4a dy (orig. 42?) ‘wonder’ and related 


metal (?) ? words; for the reading cf. J O° dz#¢ ‘wonder’ (n.). 


1 Puy. 30; a rather different form Pyr. 800. 2 AZ. 53, 51, 0. 2. 28 Ann. 
39, 189; see too JZA. 31, 38. 8 Pyr.800. However, this sign is seldom written 
in this word, and never in the noun 47“ copper’, rendering the explanation doubtful. 
4 Urk. iv. 612, 6. 5 Hamm, 110, 2. 


17 X& pick excavating a pool Ideo. in 3 =! varr. Sax], & grg ‘found’, ‘establish’, 
= N 38 ‘snare’, Hence phon. det. gvg in 8 = ®' varr. BOD, 
=? grg ‘falsehood’, ‘lie’. 
1 Spellings, Verbum i. § 338. 2 Urk. iv. 1031, 10. 
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U18 SS! O.K. form of last Use as last. 


_11L,D. ii. 7 (tomb of Metjen, Dyn. III). 


19 "\ adze Ideo. in Pyr. "|", ! var. 5,1 awty ‘the two adzes’. Hence 
phon. zw in the group } or "5%, exx. S\ zw ‘this’ (§ 110) ; 
"Bie wh ‘rope’. In group-writing (§60) } is used 
for 7.” 
1 Pyr, 311. A ceremonial adze called nw, 7h, 7.S.i. 17. % BURCHARDT § 69. 


20 ~—!O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Gemn.i. 11. A somewhat similar sign in O.K. as det. of ¢z#¢ ‘nail’, ‘claw’, Wo, 
i. 188; Kém7 iv. 179. 


21 &. adzeatworkona block Det. in O.K. [IG $461 ‘cut up’ ox. Hence semi-ideo. or 
of wood phon. s¢p (s¢p), in [[S> var. “>| s¢é ‘choose’ and deriva- 
tives ; inaccurately also s¢f, in "> Sp? stp, var.-Pyr. [Fa 3 
$tp, ‘leap up’. 
1 Ex. 7¢ 127. 2 Ork. v. 147, 4. 8 Pyr. 947. 


22 4 chisel Det. in O.K. e411 mn ‘fashion’, ‘carve’ and eh? mung 
‘chisel’. Hence semi-ideo. in 9] mn ‘be efficient’ and 


the related words. 
1 Ex. 77 120. 2 Leyd. Denhm, iv. 14. 


23 ] chisel (?) ° For unknown reason, phon. mr,! exx. [ X3% mr ‘be ill’; [If 
smr ‘friend’, ‘courtier’. Also for unknown reason, phon. 
3b,” exx. |_J Gh 262 ‘desire’; | J #6 ‘be united in’. 


° A similar object is seen used as hair-pin on a Dyn. XI coffin, Griff. Stud. 134; 
Reisner, however, preferred the explanation as a chisel, since no such hair-pins are 
found early; so too SCHARFF 43; oldest forms, PETR. Zg. Hzer. 801-8. 1 Reading 
from varr. of mr ‘ pyramid’, Pyr. 1649. 1671. 2 Reading from varr. of ?édw 
‘ Abydus’, Pyr. 794. 798. The view that the original form of the sign, when it has 
the value 36, was a leopard’s hide (see Rec. 9, 158) is very doubtful, in spite of the 
word ?4y ‘leopard’, since from the earliest times the phonetic value of the leopard’s 
(really cow’s) hide was £74, not #6; see on F 28, 


For L -} see Aa 21, 22. 


24 ec stone-worker’s drill Ideo. in {73 var. O.K. Ofsh* Zmt4 ‘craft ’, ‘art’ and the 
weighted at the top related words. 


with stones (Dyn. 1 Thebes, tomb 93. Sim. Rekh. 16. 2 See the pictures Gedr. i. 133 Rekh. 17. 
XVIII)? 5 Urk. i. 53, 13, in collective sense for ‘ body of craftsmen’. 4 Reading, Rec. 
) 9, 164. For this see too Coptic paaxuye = 4m-Gt ‘ worker in wood’; gasanoyh= 


hm-nbw ‘ gold-worker’. 
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U25 * O.K. form of last 


26 T 1 drill being used to bore 
a hole in a bead? 
(Dyn. XVIIT) 


27 1! O.K. form of last (also 
used later *) 


28 ||’ fire-drill? (Dyn. XVIII) 


(=) 


29 i 1 O.K. form of last (also 
common later ?) 


30 fF) potter’s kiln 


31 ¢—? instrument employedin 
baking (?) 


Use as last. 
1 Sagq. Mast. i. 39, no. 65. 


Ideo. in [J 44 var. [J] var. Pyr. BJ4 9% wz ‘open up’ 
and derivatives. 


1 Exx, Rec. 22, 107, Plate; 7%. 7. Sviii. 5. 2 See the picture Gebr. i. 13. 
3 Pyr. 1205. 


Use as last. 
1 Ex. Gedr. i. 13. 2 Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. 27; Dyn. XVIII, Puy. 54. 


Cf. | N23 @ ‘fire-drill’, Hence phon. @,4 exx. | Weak a 
‘ferry across’; {| \ 4a? ‘pillage’; ).0, get? ‘re- 
mainder’. Abbrev. for wa? in the formula $] [| «xg was 
sno ‘may he live, be prosperous, be healthy’ (§§ 55. 313). 
In group-writing (§ 60) | & or | is phon. @° 


1 Exx. Puy.9; Th. 7.S. iii. 26, 6. 2 Hier. p. 50. 3 Sh. S. 54; see AZ. 
43, 161; 45, 85. 4 Reading partly from varr. of dd3t ‘ council’ (Pyr. 309. 1713), 
partly from Coptic equivalences, ex. oyaas = wd? ‘be hale’, ‘sound’. 5 Wo. i. 
404, 2 accepts wdzt as the N.K. reading on the evidence of L.E. variants, see 
SPIEGELBERG, Rechnungen aus der Zeit Setis I, p. 40; but the relation of L.E. wast 
to older dst may be like that of L.E. ws ‘breadth’ to O.E. S4w, and Wo. v. 517 is 
probably right in taking a as the M.E. reading. 6 BURCHARDT § 150. 


Use as last. 


1 Dav. Piah. i. 13, no. 287. 2 Exx. Dyn. XII, BH, i. 8, 10; Dyn. XVIII, 
Le Tee le) Le 


Ideo. in O.K. §! ¢# ‘kiln’. Hence phon. ¢, exx. pINQ & 
‘be hot’; a] 34 ‘mysterious’, ‘difficult’. In the 
geographical name 4 ww’? 77 ‘Hittite land’ §\ should 
be read simply ¢, not ¢s, cf. Hebrew nn (§ 60). 


1 7¢ 84; see too the pictures 24.; BH. i. 11. 2 Ork. iv. 701, 1. 
3 BURCHARDT § 131. 


Ideo. or det. in 4 var. — {\yh? vthty® ‘baker’. Hence 
det. in the related words —}e— 7/Z ‘restrain’; lofiR 
ith ‘prison’. Probably for some reason connected with 
its use ideo. or det. in “> G(r)z ‘restrain’; <<‘ gure, 
var. ()"~ 4ca Gat, ‘harim’. Through similarity in hieratic, 
sometimes substituted for & D 19 or & D 20, ex. [IS —* 


ssnt ‘breathe’. 
1 In Dyn. III-IV the ends are curved, not angular, Sagg. Mast. i. 1; sim. Meir 


ii. 7. Later the shaft is sometimes shown as double. 2 Unpublished F. Ram. 
$ Reading, Rec. 39, 20. 4 See Adm. p. 47 and above, p. 201, n. I. Urk. 
iv. 76, 8. 
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Us32 } pestle and mortar? Det. of flo{\ J—1™ shm, O.K. —}) ' zhm, ‘pound’; also of 
ie O.K. floss} ? S2, = 2zmn* ‘press down’ bread with a 
stick ; from this latter 2» phon. or phon. det. smn (zmn) 
in f@5},%, abbrev. J,°, Zsmn ‘natron’; {&),/, abbrev. 
VY, Zsmn ‘bronze’ ;* Yl] * smn (old smn) ‘establish’. 
Det. pound, also in { ¥}\2),¢, Zt ‘salt’; heavy, in 
—=(1)| dus ‘heavy’; $<) = wdn ‘heavy’. 

1 See the hieroglyphs Medum 15; Pyr. 249; and the picture, Leyd. Denkm. i. 10. 
1a FO, 86,10; cf. BH ii. 6. 1b 72 83. However, W4. iii. 464, 1 interprets this 
as zh and reads the preceding word as S4m with ¢. See O5e 28 Leyd. 
Denkm. i. 10; see MONTET 240; AZ. 61, 13. 2b Not, as Wo. iii. 453, 3, from 


the homonym zs ‘tarry’ Pyr. 533. 1418. 8 AZ. 30, 31. 4 Ork. iv. 1187, 
Io, an-early instance of a writing that is usual in L.E. 


BS | pestle Ideo. in }_, _, ° é¢ ‘pestle (?)’ of red granite (sz); hence (?) 
phon. ¢, exx. J} 47-¢2 ‘thou art content’ (§ 309); ?) 
eng-ti ‘may she live!’ (§ 313); more rarely phon. ¢, especially 
beside { 4, exx. |" ff, ° , 222 ‘fayence’; })[1)? Z¢s ‘inaugu- 
rate (a feast)’. In group-writing (§ 60) } or }4 or JQ4 is 
phon. ¢,? ex. }4Q gum? 72, name of a Syrian locality. 


° MOLL. Pad. i. Pl. 5, left, 16; meaning doubtful. 1 Siut 1, 244. 
2 BURCHARDT § 134. 8 Urk. iv. 784, 74. 
34 y spindle Ideo. in eff! Zsf ‘spin’. Hence semi-ideo. or phon. 4sf 


(@sf) in the related verb eff var. &4 Gsf (GS)? 


‘repel’, ‘oppose’ and its derivatives. 
1 BAH. ii. 4, in scene of spinning. 2 For £ sce Pyr. 253. 
35 combination of f U 34 Use as last. 
and — I 9 
1 i Ot 2 3 4 
(Aa 23) Ff! warpstretched between Det. in KYU? varr. ENS 4 var. Pyr. Rew? mdd 
two uprights * ‘hit (a mark)’, ‘adhere to (a path)’ and derivatives. 
1 Thebes, tomb 85. Very various in form; exx. M.K., Brit. Mus. 614, 8; Stud 1, 
221; Dyn. XVIII, Puy. 68; 7h. 7. S. i. 17. 18 DAVIES, Seven Private Tombs, 
Pl. 35 (p. 50). Perhaps this suggests as the original sense of the stem ‘make straight’. 
2 Ork. iv. 484, 5. Sim. Peas. B 1, 212. $ Brit. Mus. 581. 4 Louvre C 174. 
5 Pyr. 2048. 
(Aa 24) (= O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Stnat 7. See AZ. 30, 52; 62, 1. 
36 club used by fullers in Ideo. in $$? var. [=== 8 Amww ‘fuller (?)’. Hence (?) phon. 


washing? hm,‘ in |1$8 4m ‘slave’ and the related words; also in ]1, 
isolated late var. { N\,° 2m ‘ Majesty’ (p. 74). 
Y AZ. 37; 82. 2 BIT. 20: 3 16. * Reading from proper names 


ending in m and from ‘the name Pagamnéta = P;-hm-ntr in the El-Amarna letters 
(see above p. 428), besides late writings in which the sign interchanges with 0 N 41; 
see AZ. 46, 109; Sphinx 14, 143. 5 Bull. 28, 103. 


For ) see D 31 


37 %© razor! Det. in © a©? Ark ‘shave’. 
1 Razors, see PETRIE, Tools and Weapons 61. 2 Ex. BH. ii. 4. 
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U38 FFa" balance Ideo. or det. in \-—} IN f sft 2 var. Oh ® mGs¢ ‘balance’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 46. 2 Exx. Paheri 9, 30; D.el B. 81. 5 AZ. 59, 44%. 
39 i post of balance Det. in > |} west ‘post (of balance)’ and in the related 


verb $=] 2 ws ‘lift’, ‘carry’, ‘wear’. Secondarily also 
det. in ~] ® ésé (¢z#) ‘raise’, ‘lift’. 

1 PIEHL, ZH. iii. 82. 2 Del B. 81. 8 In Pyr. the det. of ¢22 is a sack- 

like receptacle, ex. Pyr. 960, but our sign already appears exceptionally, ex. 2b. 294. 


40 1] semi-hieratic alterna- Use as last, ex. $j] "(2 wétsw ‘those who have worn’. 
tive to last (Dyn. Also, owing to similarity in hieratic, used for }* T 13, ex. 
XVIII)? dai? 7s-¢p ‘ vigilant’. 
1 For the hieratic see MOLL. Pal. i. no. 405; ii. no. 405. 2 Urk, iv. 85, 12. 
3 MOLL, Pal. i. no. 588. 4 Leyd. Denkm. iv. 28, 4¢. 3. Sim. svs, Urk. iv. 
897, 6. 
41 t plummet used in con- Det. in $4 ¢@ ‘ plummet’. 
nection with the 1 Dyn. XII, Leyd. V 103 =Denkm.ii. 13.  *% JEA.9, 10, n. 4. 
balance ? 


Sect. V. Rope, Fibre, Baskets, Bags, etc. 


Vii & coil of rope Det. rope, exx. ">®{s nwh ‘rope’; —2° Ast¢ ‘front-rope’ of 


ship; actions with rope or cord, exx. J@},8, zt ‘drag’ ; 
me, & ‘tie’; — eS) mug ‘string’ beads; 2 ¢ s#é ‘en- 
circle’,‘surround’. Probably from & cSs szw ‘network’, 
phon. or phon. det. 3” in 2@ var. 8? sn¢ ‘dispute’, the 
relations of which with % 4h sé ‘exorcise’, ‘litigate’ and 
with 27” gh * sz¢‘ contend’ require further study. Another 
possibly related word is ¢ $¢ (Sut ?)* ‘hundred’ (§§ 259. 
260). A similar, but doubtless different, sign is det. in 


«a,J/°5 436 ‘bent appendage’ (of metal ?) belonging to the 


crown ¥. 
Mou. K. 1; 3: 2 Cairo 20393. 20562, d, in the title ?my-r Snt; cf. too a title 
Snt discussed JEA. 9, 15, n. 2. 8 AZ. 36, 138. 4 AZ. 36, 135. 


5 Urk. iv. 200, 15. 
For @ as substitute for } G 43, see Z 7. 
2 —-— bolt —O 34combined Ideo. in [= sé (s&), later [SX ste, ‘drag’, ‘draw’ ; 


with the cord < V 1 hence phon. sé? in = s¢#¢ ‘aroura’ (§ 266, 3). For an un- 
used for drawing it? known reason det. in | ¢s ‘hasten’. 


1 AZ. 35, 105, confirmed by Dav. Rekh. ii. 26, 12. The sense of the verb agrees 
so well with the Dyn. XVIII form just quoted that the suggestion (Azer. 44) that 
this is secondary seems unlikely. An alternative explanation, MONTET 304. 
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—_— 


V 3 %% the same sign with Phon. sésw in —S*! R-st:w‘necropolis,? particularly that of 


three cords (Dyn. | the Memphitic god Sokar. 
XVIII) 1 Ex. 7h. 7.S. iv. 38, G. 2 AZ. 59, 159; W42. ii. 398, 9. 10. 


4 £\ lasso Cf. £\ KS]! wew ‘lassoes’. Hence phon. ws,? exx. £\ \*# 
we? ‘far’; £\ RIP we ‘place’, ‘endure’. 
1 BuDGE, p. 454, 2. Cf. too wt ‘cord’ (W6. i. 244) and wiwyt ‘cord’ (UF. iv. 
166, 12). 2 For the initial w see a var. of w7r ‘tie up’, MONTET 207. 
5 Q looped rope Det. in [°"Q? sanz (x2) ‘plan’, ‘ plot out’, ‘found’. 
1 Pyr. 644; Meri. 11; D.el B. 37. 

6 ¥% cord (in early exx. Ideo. or semi-ideo. or det. in && var. §? ss, var. O.K. [ly ® 
double and looped _ SS, ‘cord’, ‘rope’. Hence phon. Ss (ss), exx. 8 & var. 8 
at top on left)? (p. 172) $s ‘alabaster’; | 8 oh zss¢-‘ what?’ (§ 500). There 

has been much confusion with % V 33: (1) in the words 
SP ‘linen’, ‘cloth’, &! ‘thing’, ‘concern’, and § -® ‘corn’, 
all originally reading Sv ; however, the fact of the confu- 
sion, together with certain writings with metathesis ssv 
(see V 33, nn. 4. 9), make the usually accepted reading ss 
(so in the 1st edition) still just defensible, for final 7 
usually falls; (2) as det. in =s crf ‘tie up’, ‘pack’; 
(3) as phon. g in hieratic, where the two signs are not 
distinguished in early times;* (4) as det. clothes, ex. 
QqNQQSNsi® zsywt ‘rags’; however, this employment to 
replace TP S 28 does not appear before Dyn. XIX. 


1 Early forms, Medum 13; Sagg. Mast. i. 1. 2. 2 Ork. iv. 885, 7. 5 Dav. 
Ptah. i. 25. 4 MOLL. al. i. nos. 515. 520. 4® Full discussion, 2z//. 30, 161. 
5 Adm. 3, 4; the MS. is probably of Dyn. XIX. 


7 loop of cord with the Cf. %<—= var. Pyr. = 2%! sé ‘encircle’, Hence phon. $m, 
ends downward exx. 2 () sz ‘tree’; 2 Sh sue ‘repel’. 
1 Pyr, 213. 


8 Y} alternative form oflast Use as last. 
(Dyn. XVII I) 1 Puy. 57; Rekh. 3, 28. So too already Pyr. 5. 


9 Q cartouche in original Det. in % oo Sxw ‘cartouche’ (p. 74). 


round form 1 1 See p. 74 for explanation as a double rope encircling (Sv?) the entire region ruled 
over by the sun or by the king as later embodiment of the sun. 


10 CJ cartouche in secondary Det. in 208! suw ‘circuit’; CG? ru ‘name’; also in 
oval form (p. 74) names of kings and other royal personages, in which case 
the component signs are written inside it, ex. (ous 
Mn-bpr-ke ‘Menkheperré¢’, i.e, Tuthmosis III. 


' Gavet, Temple de Louxor, p. 14. 2 BRuGscH, Thes. 1077, 19. 
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Vir (€ sign probably later 
taken to be a car- 
touche cut in half 
and reversed ! 


12 ) band of string or linen 


13 s= rope for tethering ani- 
mals! 


14 == the last, with an added 
diacritical tick 


15 Jy combination of = V 13 
and ~ D 54 


16 4% looped cord serving as 
hobble for cattle 


17 ¥? rolled up herdsman’s 


shelter of papyrus? 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


18 Q° O.K. form of last 


Det. in [-\c? dui ‘dam off’, ‘restrain’. The hieratic 
equivalent of the same sign ® serves also as det. in 9] WE 4 
PG: ‘split’. It seems doubtful whether the hieratic word 
usually transcribed as cl lo4h, |, dy¢ (dwyt ?) ‘shriek’ was 
originally written with this sign. 


1 So at least it appears to be in Dyn. XVIII. Early hieroglyphic exx. are lacking, 
for the det. of dz? in Pyr. 278. 716, namely a kind of hoe, cannot easily be the 
prototype of our sign. Dz, later dvi, may originally have meant ‘cut off’; cf. the 
later word dzit ‘ portion’, ‘ fraction’, see SETHE, Zah/worte 80. 2 Urk., iv. 312, 
Il; 445, 17. 3 MOLL. Pal. i. no. 584; ii. no. 584. 4 Pt. 283; Ed. 36, 16. 
5 In hieroglyphic of Dyn. XIX it has the same det. with which dg? is written. For 
the reading see Voc. Bauer 69-70; GARD. Sin. 99. 


Det. bind, exx. [tev s§d ‘head-band’; $2, eng ‘garland’; 
“S 2 St, ‘loose’, whence FY! /@ ‘depart’; from the last, 
phon. det. in =O) B24 tw Fungw ‘ Phoenician lands’, 
Det. papyrus-books, exx. = }-y sfdw ‘ papyrus’; my san 
‘deed’. Phon. or phon. det. tr (from ¢v& ‘bind on’) in 
Seygh cre ‘swear’; I'S var. To cry ‘last day’ of 
the month (§ 264). 


1 Sinai 90, 16; sce GARD. Siz. 20. 
Cf. Pyr. = ¢é¢ ‘ fetterer (?)’.2 Phon. 2.3 Sometimes also, by 
a false archaism, for = ¢ (§ 19, Oxs. 2). 
1 PSBA, 22,65. 7? Pyr. 672, epithet ofa cat-goddess, * SETHE, Alphabet 156. 
Phon. Z, both in hieroglyphic and hieratic, but apparently 
only in a few words, doubtless words in which the value / 
hadenot. changed ‘into ¢,-exx, "1 292 ‘life’; 02. 7a 
‘Tjetji’, a man’s name. 
1 Sin. B23; P. Kah. 2,7. Sim. wts ‘raise’, Weste. 12, 23; stsw ‘supports’, 


ERM. Hymn. 1, 2. 2 Brit. Mus. 614, 3; 2d. vert. 2; ¢s?, 26.13. In other words 
in this inscription ¢ is written without the tick, exx. st ‘lo’, 4; #2 ‘seize’, Io. 


In 9p var. Pyr. lar? dé, in M.E. often WY i#,? ‘seize’. 
1 See Verbum i. § 397, 5. 2 Reading, see p. 214, bottom. 


Ideo. in O.K. 4+! sz (22) ‘hobble’. Hence phon. sz (zs) ? in 
ue 53 ‘ protection ’. 


1L. D. Erganzungsband 40, with the picture. 2 Reading from varr. of z3w 
‘guard’, Pyr, 1203. 1752. 


Ideo. in Qi var. a sz, var. Pyr. 4+ 3 zs, ‘protection’. 
DED ele Bs) 13; 2 AZ. 44,77; Ret. 30, 39. 8 Pyr. 1440. 


Use as last. 
1 Dav. Péah. i. 16, no. 353. 
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Sign-list 


Vig ft hobble for cattle? 


20 5M 


2th 


the same without the 
cross-bar (cf. V 21) 


combination of n V 20 
and * I 10 (Dyn. 
XII onward) 


For ‘fs see M 28. 


22 “\! whip? (Dyn. XVIIT) 


23 rm 


oat 


25 Ny 


O.K. form of last 


cord wound on stick 
(O.K. and M.K. 


form)? 


alternative form of last 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. or det. in ft? varr. fyr.? KAS mae ‘stable’, 


‘(cattle-)stall’. For unknown reasons, det. in o> {ft varr. 
oom? o> RAT! tm (from tm?) ‘mat’, whence phon. 
or phon. det. ¢m (¢ms) in =SA® varr. =5m,° #1 
tm, ‘cadaster (?)’ or kind of land (?); in =\ft var. ft Zer 
‘sack’ as measure of capacity (§ 266, 1); andin other names 
of woven or wickerwork objects. By confusion with an 
older sign for a palanquin or portable shrine,” det. in 
Alf &nt ‘palanquin’, whence also in 4 | ni 
‘sheaf’; so too in KG “ &sr ‘shrine’; possibly also 
in -—~\\q styt, name of the sanctuary of Sokar in 
Memphis.’* To be distinguished carefully from (.} Aa 19. 


1 Made of cord, with a wooden cross-bar to be hidden below the earth, MONTET 95. 
2 Bersh. i. 18. 5 Cairo 20104, m1; Rhind 84. * Meir iii. 4. Sim. Pyr. 
2202. 5 Rec. 39, 120. OBA. 13. 7 Weste. 7, 15. 8 Rekh. 3, 18, 
qu. Exerc. XXX (iii); s}w nw tm}, 2b. p. 25 =tmz, 2b. 3, 26. ® Brit. Mus. 828, 
qu. § 450. 10 S¥ 2 tmz, Cairo 20056; Leyd. V 3. 11 Pyr. 300 (Rr); 
cf. the picture Sah. 65. 12 Westc. 11,7; differently determined, 2d. 7, 14. 
13 Paheri 3. AENICAC Ae 21 Se IIE. Sic 16 STOLK, Ptah 
(Berlin, 1911), 27. 


ti 
in n mdw ‘10’ (§§ 259. 260). 
1 Mar, Aéyd. i. 53. 2 AZ. 34, 90. 


Cf. Dyn. XIX nyQ Fl! mdwt ‘stables’. Hence phon. md? 


Ideo. in fq, 5' mat ‘stable’, ‘cattle-stall’. Hence phon. md 


in Sy]? md ‘be deep’ and derivatives. 
1 See V 19, n. 3. 2 BupGE, p. 458, 9. Sim. mat ‘depth’, Kuban 32. 


For unknown reason,® phon. m4, exx. “\ var. Pyr. Kf 4 


mh ‘fill’; "XY oR, mhnyt ‘the coiled one’, name of a snake. 


1 Ex. Hier. 6, no. 77. 39AZ,. 35 AIOO, 8 A derivation from jw ‘strike’ 
has been suggested, Azer. p. 63. * Pyr. 1682. 


Use as last. 


1 Exx. Dav. Ptah. i. 17, nos. 371. 372. 377; Sak. 30; 7% 112. 


For unknown reason, phon. w¢ (later wd), exx. {$j var. 
{SQ wd ‘command’; {Pfpla? wah (for wah) ‘table of 
offerings’; } J var. Pyr. B[ye* wa ‘turn’. 


1 Exx. O.K., Dav. Prah. i. 14, no. 296; M.K., BH. iii. 4, no. 51. 3 BH. i. 14. 
*Pyr, 1723. 


Use as last. 


1 Ex. Rekh, 2, 17. 
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V 26 =—' netting needle filled Ideo. in “—* var. 5'S=* cd, also > * ed, ‘spool’, ‘reel’. 
with twine ? Hence phon. or phon. det. ¢d, later ed, ex. 457° cd, var. 

—_1° ¢d, ‘be in good condition’; also ¢zd or tnd,” proved 

only in the case of ook mendt, var. Pyr. |X Qtek * 


mtndt, ‘the morning-bark’ of the sun-god. 


1 Rekh. 2,6; Puy. 20, 6. 2 See the picture BH. ii. 4= Bull. 9, 5. 
3 BUDGE, p. 391, 2. 4 Nav. ch. 153, 15. 5 BH. 1, 8, 15. 
8 Sh. S. 7. 7 See Sztz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 958. 8 Pyr. 335. 336; sim. 2d, 661. 


27 =<! O.K. form of last Use as last. 
1 Medum 13. Sim. Sagg. Mast. i.1. 


28 i’ wick of twisted flax Cf. with a similar sign, {[> 4c¢ ‘wick’;? hence® phon. Z. 


As late det. once in yy} ¢k ‘candle’. 


1 Detailed ex., Sagg. Mast. i. 40, no. 68. See too the picture CAPART, Rue 37. 
2 Dyn. XIX, W2. iii. 39; a hieroglyphic ex. in the Hypostyle Hall, Karnak (Nelson). 
3 4Z. 73, 8,n.2; Ann. 43, 309. 4 MOGENSEN, Musée nat. Copenhague, Pl. 24; 
see SETHE, Zur Geschichte der Einbalsamierung, 11*. 


29 t° swabmade fromahank Det. in O.K. [lf * 54‘ wipe’; hence phon. sé (s2), ex. [PR 


of fibre (down to ski ‘perish’. For unknown reason, phon. or phon. det. 
Dyn. XVIII identi- wh, ex. £\ WIPI* var. Ph] wee ‘place’, ‘endure’. Also 
cal for all uses *) det. in fs» Gsv, var. Pyr. elyy® Gsr, ‘ward off’. As 


corruption of a sign resembling (} M 1, det. in Kf? mer 
‘fortunate’. 


1 Detailed ex. 7z 132 (wh). 2 Wyh and § in proximity, see O.K. Gemmn. i. 
22; Dyn. XW/III, Rekh. 2. 3 Rec. 28, 178; cf. Sak. 39. The interpretation as 
a swab depends on the meaning of £@ and on its other determinatives in Pyr. 

4 Peas. B 1, 209. 5 Urk. iv. 269, 7. 8 Pyr. 908. 7 Amada 8. 


30 \ wickerwork basket Ideo. in $7! var. Pyr. > Jo 57? nd¢ ‘basket’. Hence phon. 
in a few words reading 76, exx. Wy var. O.K. SB? nd 
‘lord’; — v6 ‘every’, ‘all’. 
1 Urk. iv. 896, to. 2 Pyr. 557. 8 Urk. i. 126, 9. 


For oe see O 9. 


31 <> wickerwork basketwith For unknown reason, phon. £. 
handle 


31* ~— the last, butwithhandle Regularly in hieratic except in rare O.K. examples.! 


i i 1 MOLL. Pa/. i. nos. 511, 511 B. Hieroglyphic exx. have not been sought, but 
on opposi 5 5 1erog typ ougnt, 
Pposite side must be extremely rare ; in Dyn. I-II the few exx, have handle as in V 31, PETR. 
Eg. Hier. nos. 975-9. 
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V 32 ects! wickerwork frail ? (pos- 
sibly also used as a 
float by hippopota- 
mus-hunters) ® 


33 %} bag of linen? 


Det. in [\See3h4 msnw, var. Dyn. I KIL msn, ‘har- 


awn iy 


pooner’; hence (?) phon. msm (mn) in “g’® late var. fT 
Msn,a Lower Egyptian town near Kantarah.® Possibly, but 
not certainly, the same sign ® in B \ dese! grt ‘bundles’, 
‘tribute’; hence phon. det. gw in DSS gw ‘be 
narrow’, and related words. 


1 Exx. O.K., QuiB. Sagg. 1911-2, 32 (Ms); Zi 115 (msn?), 2 See the pictures 
Tt 38. 393; Gemn. ii. 1. 5 Guess based partly on the use of the sign to deter- 
mine msnw ‘ hippopotamus-hunter ’, partly on the occurrence of a very late word 6d, 
with this det., mentioned among the equipment (spears, ropes, etc.) of the mszw}; see 
AZ. 54, 53 and compare the fisherman’s reed-floats T 25. But possibly the sign is 
really the det. of fz ‘ weave’, ‘plait’, though not so actually found, in which case 
it would only be phon. det. in zszw ‘hippopotamus-bunter’, * Lac. ZR. 20, 34. 


5 AZ 57, 138. 8 Lisht p. 36. 7 See AZ. 54, 52. 8 JEA. 5, 242. 
® Before Dyn. XVIII it lacks the tie and so resembles cca W 8, see WEILL, Décrets, 
Pls. 2.3; Dend. 8; Cairo 20539, i. 48. WeDiad Bo 77. 


Ideo. or det. in % sé, var. O.K. [Fs $7, var. Dyn. XVIII 


Sx ssv, ‘linen’, ‘cloth’, cf. especially the compound 
LS sér-nsw, var. O.K. [OP 2% Sir-nzw, ‘royal linen’, 
‘byssus’, Coptic weite ; the var. Lx 7 with § V6 makes 
the hitherto accepted reading ss-zsw possible for Dyn. 
XVIII, as final x frequently fell away. Hence phon. 
s§v (read as Ss in the Ist edition) in &! var. Dyn. XII 
18 J* sév, var. O.K. [23° S87, ‘thing’, ‘concern’; also 
inh Bier var, ot (8 2? shy ‘corn’. “Perhaps 
through connection with the stem found in BA Ay4 gewe 
‘bundles’ (see on V 32) orelse with BBX get ‘kidney (?)’,1? 
phon. g in a few words, exx. boo var. PEW” wee 
‘misery’; J \§ Gé¢yw ‘Coptus’, a town in Upper Egypt. 
Det. tie up, in =o c7f ‘tie up’, ‘pack’, ‘envelop’; also 
perfume, because kept in bags of linen,’ ex. {l*S var. [¢s 
sty ‘perfume’, cf. { R.9. As det. clothes not before Dyn. 
XIX, and then mainly in the form & V 6 (see on that 
sign). Note that in M.K. hieratic 3 is indistinguishable 
from 8 V 6;?° in hieroglyphic the two are very often con- 
fused. 


1 In O.K. and sometimes later the shape varies greatly, Sometimes like our type, 
but thinner and inclined at an angle, exx. L, D. ii.22.23 ; sometimes almost triangular, 
see below, V 35. Full discussion, Bu//. 30,161. | ? Described as Ssrw crfw 
‘tied-up cloths’, Ur&. iv. 1143, 13. 3 7% 115. 4 Urk. iv. 1143, 13, Ssrw, plur. 
5 Urk.iv.195,16. Sim. O.K., Sah. 61. 6 LD. ii. 100, ¢. 1 Urk. iv. 742, 15. 
8 Cairo 20538, ii. cg. ® Urk.i. 49,9. For writings of possibly the same 
word with the metathesis Ssr see Adm. p. 101. 10 Urk. iv. 743, 1. il Ork. 
iv. 372, 14. 12 R. 7H. 178, 3. - 2° Suggested by Dawson; see Wd. v. 208, 7; 
also Sign Pap. 11, 4. iS PSBA. 18, 202; 9. M4 See the picture D. e/ B. 78. 
18 See, however, O.K. inkwt, Gedy. i. 8; also the alternative form of S 28 seen in 
PETRIE, Gizeh and Rifeh 23 G. 16 MOLL. Pa/. i. no. 520, without recognizing 
that V 6 and V 33 are different signs. 
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V.34 ©} alternative form of last Use as last. 


(Dyn. XVIII)  D. al B. 94 (sty ‘ perfume’). 
35 N' O.K. form of last Use as last. 
(rarely also Dyn. 1 Dav. Péah. i. 14, no. 318 =(Z.R.A.) 37, in imy-r Sr ‘overseer of linen’. This 
Ps form of the bag is carried by an attendant, 77 115; cf. too L. D. ii. 22,6. Other 
XVIII) O.K. exx. of the same form of the sign, in #7 ‘thing’, ‘concern’, Ure. i. 136, 5; 
WEILL, Décrets, Pl. 2. 3 In s¥r ‘com’, Ure. iv. 372, 14, qu. under V 33, n. II. 


36 th receptacle ofsomekind Det. in {=[h! 42 (Zn¢?), name of a receptacle given to a 
temple. Hence(?) phon. or phon. det. 2m, exx. J fh 774? 
var. [h,7,° Zz¢ ‘occupations’; {XC tps’ var. [hp ® Zaty 
‘period’, ‘end’ (§ 77, 1). 


1 Mar. Ad. i. 10, 4. 2 Rekh. 16. 3 Paheré 3. 4 Urk. iv. 364,.12. 
5 Urk. iv. 369, 15. 
1 ‘| — a2 ‘ Ln se es ’ 
37 (J) bandage (?) Det. in |=’ idr ‘bandage’, ‘bind’. Phon. or phon. det. 


idr in \=O%q® var. 9%‘ édr ‘herd’; note that S¥,° 
appears to read ¥pl—mo° £2 ” idr ‘bull of the herd’. For 


the confusion of © andu N 41 see AZO, ii. 258*. 
1 Kamak, Tuthmosis III unpublished. Rather different, Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. 18. 
2 Sm. 9, 8. 10. 31. 8 Bersh. i. 18. * Cairo 20001, 5 Ork. iv. 699, 13. 
6 Urk. iv. 195, 10; 196, 1. 
38 () bandage (O.K.) Det. in ®-() wé ‘bandage’, ‘mummy-cloth’. Later re- 
placed by 8 Aa 2. 
1 Pyr, 1202 (N1197). 


Sect. W. Vessels of Stone and Earthenware 


Wi iil sealed oil-jar Det. oil, unguent, exx. “SSfoff var. [ mrt ‘unguent’; 
A'AY md ‘ointment’. 
1 Ur. iv. 914, 9; for the reading cf. Cairo 20720, @ 3. 
2 Y sealed oil-jar, like W 1, Det. in J%]¥f? des (628) ‘jar’. Phon. des (428) in Y[2? Basie, 
but not showing tied — var. O.K. |l4,&=* B2S##, ‘(the cat-goddess) Bastet’. . 
ends 1 Lac. Sarc. ii. 13, no. 23. 2 Ex. Urk, iv. 432, 9. 8 77 23. 
3! basin of alabaster as Det. in O.K. =] & var. & s£ ‘alabaster’ (p.172).. Perhaps 
used in purifications? on account of the purifications characteristic of feasts, det. 
in { J@ var. Dyn. XVIII { Jw 46 ‘feast’; hence semi- 
ideo. or phon. 26 in fw J * 26 ‘mourn’. Abbrev. of 
JJ o> 462 ‘ritual book’ in 44 W 5. Det. feast, exx. 
oe hw! psdntyw ‘New-moon festival’; £\ 85 Wig ‘Wag- 


festival ’. 
1 Showing the markings of alabaster, Hier. 2, no. 9; 9, no. 178; Kopt. 9: 
2 Rec. 39, 54. 3 Sin. B 142. MUMS Sey Ve 5 Siuti.299. Sim. BH. 
i. 25, 90-5. 
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W4 combination of f}]]}O 22 Ideo. or det. in { J@ var. ( 46 ‘feast’. Det. feast (much 
and w W 3 rarer in M.E, than w alone), ex. @{()! 4-rnpi ‘feast of 


the first of the year’. 
1 BH. i. 24. Sim, Wg, Brit. Mus. 162. 


5 combination of m T 28 In Uyh? Zry-h6¢? ‘lector-priest’, lit. ‘he who is under (i.e. 
and w W 3 carries) the ritual book’. 
1 Already M.K., AZ. 39, 117, 6. 2 Reading, see p. 51, n. 4. 
6 @?} O.K. sign for a parti- In {®S w&é ‘cauldron’. Later replaced by 5 Aa 2. 
cular vessel 1 Sagq. Mast. i. 2, Rather different, 2b. 1; Medum 13 (here of copper). 


7} granite bowl (Dyn. Det. in 29! mst, var. O.K. &O? mit, ‘red granite’; hence 
XVIII) phon. det. mst in O° mst ‘proclaim’. Det. in [$2 +4 
var. “@ °3é6w ‘Elephantine’, as source of the red granite; 


Hence phon. det. #4 in f J <4 ° var. [_J.2.7 26¢ ‘family’. 
1D.el B. 156. *% Urk.i. 107, 2. % Urkiv. 261, 3. * Rekh. 5. Sim. Ur. iv. 


: 843, 4. 5 Brit. Mus. 614, 4. 6 Lac. ZR. 2,1. 7 Brit. Mus. 159, 11. 
8 cca! deformation of the last In 36w ‘Elephantine’ and :d¢ ‘family’, see on W 7. The 
(Dyn. XI) same sign may serve as the earlier form of =» gw V 32.? 


1 Brit. Mus. 614, 4(#4z‘ Elephantine’). Sim. Cairo 20512, cc. 2 See V 32,n. 9. 

9 %° stone jug with handle Det. in —™g@1 wham, var. Pyr. "NG? nsum, ‘the nknm- 
vase’ with its specific oil. Hence (?) phon. Zam, exx. Fa 

FTnmw ‘(the ram-headed god) Chnum’; §\\j 22 ‘join’. 


© SCHARFF 49. 1 BH.i.17; Pyr. 51 (N 311 a). 3 Pyr. 51 (W 59a) 
In O.K. = # interchanges with later o= 4, see Verbum i. § 260. 


10 W cup (probably some- Det. in J—Jv! éé, var. Jv? ¢¢6, ‘cup’; hence phon. or 


times also a basket, _ phon. det. 2d, ex. \-S1J éd ‘unite’; 0, ex. Nao mb ‘in 
cf. § A 9) the company of’ (§178). Det. in $8? wsg (wSQ) ‘cup’; 


hence phon. or phon. det. ws (wsG), exx. SIS ws ‘be 
wide’; 264 var. Bi] (O 15) wsGt ‘hall’; sZw, in feDSZ 
sw ‘width’. Det. in {05 Ant ‘cup’; hence phon. nz 
in 26 var, {2.9 Auwt ‘mistress’, Det.inG'?¢ ‘cup’. In 
words reading dz: v sometimes replaces older v N 41, ex. 


JS \'* di:w ‘rare treasures’. 
* Wb. i, 403 £0.15; Lac. Sarc. ii. 156. * Urk. iv. 770,15. § Ja. 115; 


evidently very rare, not in Wd. i. nor in Lac. Sarg. 4 Urk. iv. 1220, 16. 
§ BH. i. 17. 6 Urk. iv. 391, 13. 7 Wo. i. 158. 8 BH.i. 8,11. Sim. 
D.el B. 81; 84, 6. : 

10* wy! pot perhaps used Phon. 47? in conjunction with 4 G 29, ex. $v} 47 ‘soul’, 


also as lamp (O.K.) or with ¥ E 10, ex. v3.2. 42-4/(é) ‘ Bapfi’, a god.’ Later 


eek ae in these uses by & R 7. 


1 Ann. 4 2 Cf. a vessel called 4;w named Zé, 4, 9. 3 Pyr. 854 
(M 386); 1378 ¢ (N 1144). 


(Aa4) \!alternative form of last Use as last. 
(Pyr.) ? Pyr. 854 (N 657); 1098 (N 1252); 1378 (P 616). 
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Wir GD! (1) ring-stand for jars, 
(2) red earthenware 
pot (Dyn. XVIII 
form, round at bot- 
tom) 


12 fi! ring-stand (O.K. form, 
straight at bottom) 


13 Q red earthenware pot 
(O.K. form, round at 
bottom and plain) 


14 ] tall water-pot 


15 q water-pot with water 
pouring from it 


16 the same ina ring-stand 


a W 12 


17 qxy)' water-pots in a rack 
(Dyn. XII-XVITT) 


18 (i) O.K. form of last 


19 milk-jug as carried in 
a net! 


Sign-list 


(1) Ideo. or det. in Sy? var. B* mst ‘seat’. For unknown 
reason,™ phon. g. (2) Ideo. or det. in Bq 4 var. BS asré 
‘red pot’. (3) Occasionally substituted for a O 45 in 
Dyn. XVIII, ex. 3° tft nsw ‘king’s harim’. 

1 Ex. Rekh. 2, 2 (g); D. el B. 36 (zst). In Dyn. XII still sometimes with bottom 
straight as ¢ (Bersh. i. 31), while curved as mst (#b. 19). 2 AZ. 47, 91. 

3 D.el B. 36, in Mswt-trwy. 8® According to Grdseloff (Az. 43, 310) from 
an O.K. word gw (Aun. 16, 196); but this is described as an altar. 

4 Rekh. 11. 5 Del B. 11. 8 JEA, i, 4. 


Use as last, in O.K. “2? nt ‘seat’ and as phon. g.5 


1 Dav. Piah. i. 13, nos. 355. 258 (#st, g). * Ptah. (E.R.A.) 32. °% 7¢128 (ghst). 


Use as W111, in O.K. S85! drt ‘red pot’. 


of this appearance is used for J N 34. 
2 JEA. 4, Pl. 9. 


In M.K. a sign 


1 Pyr, 249. 


Ideo. or det. in [7 ? As¢, var. O.K. {Y~ 9? Zed, ‘water-pot’ ; 
hence phon. 4s (42), ex. {4} var. jg) 452 ‘praise’. Det. 
also in [I"j'}* sad(¢2), var. Pyr. Joy * 2ndé, ‘jar’. 


1 AZ. 37, 95; LAC. Sare. ii, 166. 3 Urk. iv. 874, 3. 


* Pyr. 1179. 

Det. in aJ_J{f1 244 ‘ be cool’ and derivatives ;? also in af {Qmmn? 
koh ‘\ibate’. 

1 Ork., iv. 970, 15 (#0). 


Ideo. or det. in aJ{ P/F varr. (KP) (m=? Zohw ‘libation’ 
and the related words. Much more rarely det. in aJ Jf? 
£66 ‘be cool’. 


1 Meir iii. 17. 


2 MONTET 393. 


2 Ex. skbb, Urk. iv. 65, 6. 3 Amarn. iv. 3, 8. 


2 BH.i. 17. 8 Ex. P. Kah. 7, 41 (6). 


Ideo. in (iii? Gatw ‘racks for water-pots’. Hence phon. G77, 


ex. ff)" var. -S Ga¢ ‘in front of’ (§ 174) and derivatives. 


1 Hier, 2, no. 6. With three pots, not infrequent in M.K., exx. BH. i. 8.15; 
Leyd. V 2; usual in Dyn, XVIII, exx. Rekh. 4; Paheré 4. 2 Ork. iv. 874, 3 


Use as last. 


1 With four pots, usual in O.K., exx. Sak. 1; Sagg. Mast. i. 20; more often than 
not in M.K., exx. Leyd. V 3. 4. 6. 7; only rarely in Dyn. XVIII, ex. Ur&. iv. 874, 7- 


Det. in 3,9? mhr ‘milk-jug’. From a probably obsolete 
word <o:3 mr ‘ milk-jug’, phon. mé (old mr), exx. Ql mi, 
var. Pyr. KI—* mr, ‘like’ (§170); QF dmi ‘town’ ; 
Q'S var. Q'S ° min ‘to-day’ (§ 205)- 

1 See the picture Meir i, 11 =ii. 18, no. 12. 2 Metr ii. 6. 8 Pyr. 32; cf 


the place-name Mré determined by a sign like W 20, Medum 21. ‘ Pyr. 1665. 
5 Cass. Ass. 77. 6 The use in Pyr. emin (W4. iii. 453) is un-explained. 
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W20 & milk-jug with a leaf Det. in \@4? irvét, var. O.K. \SQ° irét, ‘milk’. 


covering the milk’ 
21 & twin wine-jars? 


22 6 beer-jug 


23 © jar with handles 


24 © bowl 


_ 1 See the pictures 77 114; Dav. P/ah. i. 16, 2 D.el B. 94. 3 L. D. ii..66: 
Det. in | 8? ivp ‘wine’. 
1 For the O.K. form see the picture 77 114; also Sagg. Mast. i. 39, no. 55. 
2 D. el B. 105. 


Ideo. or det. in {45 var. 6 Ankt ‘beer’. Det. pot, measure, 
exx. 4 {31 érht ‘vessel’; 6 ds (O.K. ds) ‘des-measure’ 
(§ 266, 1, end) ; offerings generally, in j,° |? ¢xw ‘tribute’; 
notions connected with fluids, ex. 665 ¢@z ‘be drunken’. 
As det. in the group 06 ‘food and drink’, see on 6 X 2. 
Ideo. in 6$* var. Pyr. HT ha * wapw ‘butler’. 

1 Urk. iv. 427, 8. 2 Urk. iv. 429, 7. 3 See SCHAFER-LANGE, Grab- und 
Denksteine, iii. 58; PSBA. 13, 451. 4 Pyr. 120, 124. See too Sedekn. 7, 9. 


Use as last, but not specially in connection with beer. Exx. 
AYy} érht ‘vessel’; Sf 5? wrk ‘anoint’. Also in o? 
wapw ‘butler’, see on W 22. 

1 Th. T.Sii12, — * Th TScitie 4. = 8 Meir iti, 25. 

Phon. nw, exx. 5 nw (nyw) ‘of’, m. plur. (§ 86); So Mw 
‘(the goddess) Nut’, probably so to be read in spite of 
the obscure Pyr. var, °° =3;1{ Xofs Znw ‘vessel’. Initial 
nw is preferably written “o> or ">$, see on U 19; final 
nw is sometimes written 500, exx. = mnw ‘monument’; 


lejeje} 


\2e Thnw ‘Libya’. Great difficulty is caused by 22S mm 
‘primeval waters’, which may have existed in two distinct 
forms (1) xéw or nww or nw, (2) nnw or nwnw;'* for (1) see 
Pyr. var. ~~ ®?® anda Dyn. XVIII enigmatic equivalent 
mm &% 51¢ for (2) see Pyr. var. ~~ 098,14 also the female 
counterpart || © 2 wz¢ ‘the lower heaven’, further the 
personal name 2 4 presumably to be read uw on account 
of ~~” 4? nn(é) ‘child’, and lastly Copt. soy ‘abyss’. Phon. 
also éx (cf. f W25) in & var. Pyr. |" * ink ‘1’ (§64). Phon. 
det. in ))0° 8, varr. Pyr.. MNS.5 [E® aeast ‘council’ ; 
whether the former writing has anything to do with 
Link Nea *® garw ‘pot’ is doubtful. So too from M.K. 
{> replaces O.K. |S in such words as | [ff var. Pyr. 
{fo 4a ‘build’; |S var. O.K. |G'* 4d ‘form’; the old 
phon. det. o here is due to the stem-meaning of #di ‘go 
round’, while the later 5 may be connected with 4d 
‘fashion’ pots. From M.K. onwards 5 inexplicably ac- 
companies f Aa 27, exx. {4} zd ‘protect’; {,$) zd ‘ask’; 
and is found also in }.J°* WVGét ‘(the goddess) Nekhbet’. 
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W 24 © (continued) The writing 2 for m-fnw ‘in’, lit. ‘in the interior (of )’ 
(§ 178) has been explained as a rebus m(w) 2(r) nw ‘ water 
under pot’. Lastly, 5 occurs as occasional alternative 
to 5 or © as det. pot; hieratic often fails to distinguish 


these signs." 

1 Pyr. 1184. 1454. 1@ Fuller collection of relevant writings, SETHE, Amun 
und die acht Urgotter §§ 61, 127. 1b Pyr, 207. 446. le Rev, a’ Eg. i. 5. 
1d Pyy. 1078.1778.1780. 3 Pyr.1691.  % GRIFFITH, Catalogue of the Demotic 
Papyri in the Rylands Library iii. 220, n. 14. 4 Pyr. 141. 1098. See Sztz. a. 
Berl, Ak. 1912, 962. 5 Pyr. 1713. 6 Eb. 66, 17. 1 Pyr. 1597. 
8 Urk. i. 101, 10. ® D.el B. 35. Alsoin the related place-name Vd ‘ El-Kab’, 
Paheri i. 0 4Z. 59, 61. 11 MOLL. Fal. i. nos. 495. 497- 

25 } combination of SW 24 In J var. Pyr. i) txé? ‘bring’, ‘fetch’. 


and a D 54 1 Pyr, 913. 2 Reading, cf. 5 W 24 with the value 7 and see St/z. d. Berl. Ak. 
1912, 962; also Coptic ermne, 


Sect. X. Loaves and Cakes 


X 1 a bread? Ideo. (or semi-phon. ¢) in @ varr. 4, ,,, 2 rare var. Pyr. 8 
¢ ‘bread’; the accepted reading 2? (so in the rst edition) 
has no justification. Hence phon. 4. Note the spellings 
al le* for le ét-ntr ‘god’s father’, name of a class of 
elder priests. In group-writing (§ 60) 9,,, or 2° is used 


for ¢.5 
1 SETHE, Alphabet 156. Cf. the Pyr. var. of n. 3. and the later writing of #-m¢r with 
the loaf X 2. 2 Common in compounds like ¢-7¢h ‘ baked bread’, ¢-wr ‘ large 


bread’, ¢-zbs ‘ bread of the zebk-tree’, exx. BH. i. 17 ; cf. the varr. of ¢-zer, Pyr. 1946. 
2194. 3 Pyr. 1723. 4 See AZ. 47,94; 48, 21-2. 5 BURCHARDT § 130. 


For { see M 5. 

2 © loaf Det. bread, exx. G var. g,,, 4 ‘bread’; X [lo sus ‘ sus-loaf’. 
For G,,, or 29 as ¢ in group-writing (§ 60) see on X 1. 
The groups 96 or 85, representing bread and beer with 
or without another sign for bread, occur as generic det. 
food, exx. [it przt-Grw ‘invocation offerings’ (p. 172) ; 
zs, J 252 346 ‘meal’; expanded still further in [qs¥2? 
htp(w)-ntr ‘divine offerings’. On M.K. coffins 9 4 is some- 
times substituted for  § Dhwty ‘ Thoth’ for superstitious 
reasons,® and a similar or identical group serves also rarely 
for & Jf} Gd ‘(the earth-god) Geb’* or for 34 Znpw 
‘Anubis’.5 From the end of Dyn. XVIII 4]° is found 
as var. of Jl,° , Je étntr ‘god’s father’, a priestly title, 


see above under X 1. 
1 Munich 3,17. Possibly the cursive hieratic ligature seen in wnumt ‘food’, Siz. 
B 104, is to be resolved similarly, 2 Del B. 14. Sim. 7h. 7. S.i.8., * Lac. 
TR. 22, 8; see AZ. 51, 59. 4 Lac, ZR. 29, 1. 26. 28. Bi AG. Cary ks 
6 L. D., Text, iii. 15; see AZ. 48, 22. 
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Sign-list 


X3 


0 alternative form of last 


4 <> roll of bread 


(N 18) —alternative form of last 


5 = semi-hieratic form of 


6 @ a round loaf bearing 


7 


mark of the baker’s 
fingers? 


4? half-loaf of bread 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Use as last. For 0 as the earliest form of J N 34 see on 
that sign. 


Det. bread, food, exx. 97,1 4 ‘bread’; “P25? prt-Grw ‘in- 
vocation offerings’; “oi ,° fee XVIII), var. M.K. 
Woa—* suw? ‘ py Sale a From this last, phon. det. 
sn (an), exx. py -? Vato. 374 “pass by’; (oo sae 
‘Senet’, a fem. personal name; cf. also Pyr. asd) 8 ¢enit 
‘are opened’. In swé ‘pass by’ and sz ‘likeness’ = 
is subsequently replaced by = X 5, while Pyr. = in 2” 
‘open’ later takes the form — N 37, see on that sign. 
Also from F}\= /é ‘cake’, phon. det. ff in FAVS 
fe ‘reward’. As det. sometimes takes the place of w W 3 
(Dyns. XI. XII), ex. M7, 46w ‘festivals ’.° 


1 tet 

1 Meir ii. 8. Sim, Sb¢ ‘food’, 76. 2 BH. i. 33. 5 BUDGE, p. 159, 7. 
4 Del B. (Xl) i. 24. 5 This word chances not to have been found before M.K., 
in which period its spellings are influenced by f# ‘smell’. Neverthc]ess, the original 
value was probably zzw and this must be regarded as the origin of the phonetic value 
sn; see Rec. 35, 61. 6 BH. i. 8, 8. DAs La Seiler 8 Pyr. 1408. 
® Brit. Mus. 580. Sim. 26. 337 (Wig ‘ Wag-festival’); CL.-VAND. § 33, 10 (36d 
© month-festival ’). 


Use as last. 


Det. bread, food (in hieratic only), exx. 9,>7! ¢ ‘bread’; 
Se? thw ‘provisions’. From Dyn. XII usually takes 
—ot 4 


the place of = as phon. det. sz* in hieroglyphic — j 
sni ‘surpass’; mm <= 5 m-snt-r ‘in the likeness of’ (§1 180). 


DPT a Lands 2 Pr.17,7. ® See the intermediate forms in the name Swé, Brit. 
Mus. 461; 7h. 7. S.ii. 38. * Urk. iv. 102, 4. Sim. ‘pass by’, SK.S.9. ° Urk, 
iv. 168, 10, 


Det. in 266? pet ‘loaf’. Hence phon. det. in 26S * pat 
‘antiquity’, ‘primeval times’ and the related words. Apt 


to be confused with e N 9.4 


1 Dav. Ptah. i. 18, no. 402 and p. 343 Aum. 9, 111; also depicted D. e/ B. 135. 
TET Rade Slat Ss 8 Urk. iv. 165, 14. 4 Ex. pty, Urk. iv. 1168, 6. 


In O.K. offering-lists described as n/| S=4 gSw ‘half-loaves’ 

r £4! pdw ‘ (pieces) spread out’.* In Pyr. 44 or 4 is 

ideo. or det. food, exx. }—=J4A\? wsd ‘eat’; +4% var. JAS 

wnm ‘eat’. After O.K. 4 becomes indistinguishable from 

4 N 29 and is practically confined to the word +44}‘ var. 

48) ° wnm®* ‘eat’. Exceptionally, however, as det. in 
*—" snw ‘ food-offerings ’. 


mm it 

1 Pyr. 807 (M 113). Often, but not always, taller and narrower than A & N 29. 
18 GuNN, Jeti, 207,n. 1. 2 Pyr. 805. Sim. d¢hd ‘have abundance’, 2. 3 Pyr. 
807. 4 Dend.12. Sim. Munich3,7. © Brit. Mus. 574,17; Paheri 3. © Forthe 
reading see on M 42 and Z11. 1 Ork. iv. 481, 12. 
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X8 nN conical loaf? (in M.E, 
more often replaced 
by « D 37) 


Ideo. give, in TY vai, |\ dz ‘give’ (§ 289, 1) and also in 
Pyr. | rare varr. |\ S\«,1 | \? for the more usual imperative 
Qao var. M.E. (Xo imé ‘give’ (§ 336). The use in 
both stems seems conclusive for the ideographic character 
of the sign.? Possibly the earliest reading of the later 
stem dz was rdi, cf. the personal name <j var. = Ty‘ and 
the Pyr. var. y-"°* for GS rdw ‘efflux’; but verb- 
forms with repetition of the sign (ex. (\\=) doubtless 
indicate the reading dd; so in Pyr. already * and see 
above § 289, 1. From the same stem, phon. d (very rare), 
ex. \a;,,° @&(7) ‘fruit’. The word {::%7 ‘provisions’ 
probably reads a; in hieratic the inner markings are not 
shown, so that the sign there resembles |\, see before Z 9, 
and the word has, therefore, often been read S4d.° 


1 Pyr, 381. 2 Pyr. 392. 3 Verbum i. § 454. 4 AZ. 30; 135. 
5 Pyr. 788. . % Pyr. 608. 716. 824. § Cairo 20350, a. 7 Sebekn. 7, 133 
Urk.iv.64, 1; Haremhab, right side 9; see GARDINER, Apyptian Hteratic Texts, i. 
1OesiDe7,: 8 So still Wo. iv. 112. 


Sect. Y. Writings, Games, Music 


Yr —~ papyrus rolled up, tied, 
and sealed (from 
Dyn. XII on also 
vertically f) 


2 —=!' O.K. form of last (also 
vertically {from Pyr. 
on in specific cases)? 


Ideo. in =>! var. Pyr. (i) 2? mast ‘ papyrus-roll’, ‘ book’. 


Eyiial 
Hence phon. md@:t® in = 4 varr. Wleot,® <O*® mast 


‘(sculptor’s) chisel’. Det.” writing and things written, exx. 
Gut] sé “write’ ; [=] m(w)dz ‘ word’; {ts QJ 44 ‘ magic’; 
also abstract notions, exx. 77"; met ‘truth’; DR] 


mw(y) ‘be new’; “@ 7G ‘know’; 7 Wi ‘great’. In 


mathematical books and accounts == is often abbrev. for 
o= amd ‘total’.® 

1 Eb. 30, 7. 2 Pyr. 491. 3 PSBA. 21, 269. 4 Two Sculptors 8. 

5 Leyd. Denkm. iv. 14. 6 Common in Dyn. XIX. XX. ™ Old uses, 

AZ.57,75. ® Compare P. Kah. 8, 13. 14. with 2d. 8,62. Sim. P. Louvre 3226, 


10, 8. This use arises from the habit of separating = from the phonetic signs for 
amd in M.K. papyri, see Exerc. XX, (a), end. 


Use as last. 


1 Dav. Pah. i. 18, no. 341. Sim. in Dyn, XI, exx. Brit. Mus, 614; Louvre C 14. 


In Dyn. XII, one thread is apt to be shown, not none as here, nor yet on each side as 
in = Y 1, exx. Brit. Mus. 581 ; Louvre C 1. 2 Pyr. iv. § 131 ; Dyn. XI, POL. § 29. 
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Wig of scribe’s outfit, consist- 
ing of palette, bag 
for the powdered 


pigments, and reed- 
holder 


4 ft" rarer alternative form 
of last 


5 4 draught-board (zz)! 


6 (\} draughtsman 


| p harp 


8 = 3 sistrum 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Ideo. or det. in — © MF '* mnhd ‘scribe’s outfit’; also in 
o4;,, var. __~ ,? ssw ‘writings’ and the related words, cf. 


ont 
O.K. — {2 2s ‘write’. Perhaps because pigments were 
ground fine and smooth, det. in 3 ff)‘ zee ‘smooth’; in 
the Ebers medical papyrus {> is abbrev. for — 7 AH* 
snc¢ ‘made smooth’, ‘ground fine’. Also det. of the Pyr. 
word => {\ | 7 éms ‘red’ with its later derivative }f/$Q}5s° 
émsw ‘injury’, ‘harm’. 

1 This form is commonest at all periods, exx. O.K., Sagg. Mast.i. 4.8.20; M.K., 
Bersh. i. 15. 18. 20; Dyn. XVIII, 7%. 7. S.i. 1; Rekh. 5; Puy. 20,7. So too in 
hieratic, MOLL. Pad, i. no. 537. For the leather bag see SCHARFF 54; QUIB. Sagq. 
TgtI-12, Pl. 29; later apparently interpreted as a water-bowl. 1a Wo. ii. 83, 3. 
2 Rekh. 2, 16, cf. p. 25. 8 Sah. 1; Pyr. 906. * Herdsm. 5; Eb. 108, 20. 
Sim. n°, Ors. iv. 717, 12. 5 Exx. 2b. 4, 85: 19; 6, 1. 6 P. Kah. 5, 50; 
Hearst 1,17. In O.K. scenes §#€¢ means ‘ polish’, MONTET 290. 306; s#¢ #6 ‘make 
calm’, lit. ‘smooth the heart’, Pf. 276; Bunce, p. 262, 14. 7 Wo. v. 369. 
8 BUDGE, p. 110, 2; 262, 5; cf. AZ. 60, 74. 

Use as last. 


1 Exx. O.K., 77 23. 46; M.K., BH. i. 29. 30. 35; Dyn. XVHI, Cairo 34017 = 
Lacau, Pl. 11. GuNN, Zeéz, 147, n. I points out that this alternative form occurs 
especially often in texts written from left to right, the scribe having omitted to make 
the customary reversal. So too with certain other signs. 


For unknown reason, phon. m,? exx. ij] mz ‘remain’ ; 
\&= Zn ‘(the god) Amin’; J.) , muh ‘wax’. 
1 For this word, see L. D. ii. 61,@; when it has the draught-board as det., this is 
much more elaborately made than the sign for mn, ex. Urk. v. 4, 12. 2 Reading 
from a large number of Coptic equivalents, exx. oun ‘remain’; Amoun ‘Amin’. 


Ideo. or det. in |_J4 0? var..Q? 24(2) ‘draughtsman’. Hence 
phon. 247 in | J \O?® varr. | _J000,? O00 * 262(w), ‘dances’. 
2 CapartT, Aue69, 2 ec, 16, 129, Dyn. XX." * BA ya* * BA naa 
Det. in J)? dné (dént) * ‘harp’. 
1 Thebes, tomb 50. 3 Urk, iv. 174, 13. 3 Satidic doine. 
Ideo. or det. in Se¥ var. ¥ sss¢ ‘sistrum’. Between Dyn. 
XIII-XVIII occasionally phon. sf (because of }1 sh, a 
kind of sistrum ”), ex. ¥ (4 af 3 s@m-ir(y)-f ‘ potentate’. 


1 Thebes,tomb93. 2? GARD. Siz. p.102. *% Kopt. 8,8. Cf. Cairo 20539, i. 11. 


Sect. Z. Strokes, Signs derived from Hieratic, Geometrical Figures 


Z 1 |! stroke (perhaps pro- 
perly a wooden 
dowel) ? 


—— 


sl 


var. | we ‘one’, |ll' 7 ‘seven’, 


Ideo. or det. one, unity, exx. 
lit. ‘seven units’ (§ 259). Following an ideogram | denotes 
that this means the actual thing that it depicts (§ 25), exx. 

— x ‘mouth’; “ dw ‘mountain’; so too in duals and 

plurals, exx. 7}? ewy ‘the two arms’; x, | ,° sdsw ‘stars’ ; 


41+ g:swt ‘countries’; in fem. nouns the fem. ending 
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1 |! (continued) 


25) i) stroke | Z1 thrice re- 
ete (also written 
he | 2035 for the ver- 


tical writing - see 
below end of text 
and in Z 3) 


¢ often intervenes, ex. J7 4s¢ ‘water-jar’. Such writings 
were often preceded in O.K. by phonetic signs;* M.E. 
survivals of this practice are yy, s ‘man’; [®°*% hrw 
‘day’. Ideo. with | is occasionally followed by a det., ex. 
SP aece REC Misunderstanding of of the function of | often 
leads to its displacement, exx. 7 for ys ‘man’; —/° 
for 7_ ‘pool’. It is strange that ;~ ° is a later writing 
of ¢ ‘earth’, while 7,?° (also fennel in Dyn. XVIII) # 
is the usual writing in Dyn. XII; =)? dmi ‘town’ is 
likewise difficult to explain, as also are many later exx. 
of the stroke. Already in Pyr. cases occur of ideo. with | 
being together transferred to a phonetic use ;'° so often 
in M.E., exx. ? & ‘upon’ (§ 165); & var. G& yh sz ‘son’; 
so particularly in group-writing (§ 60), exx. 7 7; & ¢ 
Along similar lines ®, occurs as det. towns in place of @, 
ex. 1° 4" ® 14 Nn-nsw ‘ Heracleopolis’. Occasionally 
in Dyn. XII 1 serves merely to fill an empty space, exx. 
OP See for «jh oak 4g 1° gat “1 ferried across’. In 
Pyr.1 was sometimes used (like \ and c) to replace human 
figures, these being regarded as magically dangerous” ; 
so in M.K. coffins, exx. 4: for I~Qz‘O’; (If)? for 
(ly 3B Ssnb-n-f, a man’s name; extensions of this use 
appear to be the rare employment of | as suffix Ist pers. 
since ub Dy 2 20 perhaps also the fairly common writing 
Wie ote a or \f s ‘man’. 


1 Hier. p. 37. 2 Cairo 20538, ii. ¢ 7. 3 Sta. B 271. 4 Stn. B45. 
5 AZ. 45, 46. 6 Urk. iv. 81, 4. TBA N88: 8 Urk. iv. 1165, 10, 
9 Urk, iv. 102, 153 615, II, 10 Sin. B 43. 1 rk. iv. 96, 3; cf. 26. 149, 14. 
12 Sin. B 306. 18 AZ. 45, 50. M4 Peas. Bt. 17. Sim. BH. i. 25, 79. 


18 Louvre C1, 11. 16 Brit. Mus. 562,7. 17 4Z.51,22. 8 Lac. 7R.1, 6; 
Po Spas ROA Zain 5 Ue 2 Cairo 20057, 7, qu. § 505, 13 2. 20538, iic 4. 
Already in O.K., Ur, i. 126, 2. 21 Cairo 20538, i.¢4; Ork. iv. 1148, 12. 


Det. plurality (§ 73, 3), common from Dyn. IX onwards, 


following an ideo. or det. to show that it should be 
understood three times, exx. {|* rzpw¢ ‘years’ for O.K. 
{{{ 5 [38 2 zdszw ‘poor men’ for O.K. 4 {x yhyh yh. 
Examples occur already in Pyr., but very rarely, ex. 
SS 3 mrw ‘canals’; these suggest as origin of the use 


a 


a contraction of mai likes OC3C 74 into +4 but since 
eee, s are found as plur. det. from Dyn. VI onward (exx. 


& 5 wrt ‘roads’, 4 [lyRe* xdsw ‘ poor men’) the use of 
sb hn DB 
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Z 21 1 | (continued) 


3. | stroke 1 Z 1, thrice re- 


peated vertically 


For eco see on N 33. 
4 \\ two diagonal strokes 


(less often written 11) 


11tas plur. det. cannot be dissociated entirely from the 
employment of |, \ ore in Pyr. as substitutes for signs 
representing human figures which were regarded as 
magically dangerous ;7 seeon!Z1; \Z5; oN 33. In 
M.E. 111 is found also with purely phonetic signs, exx. 
381118 wrw ‘great ones’; } 1° xfrw ‘beautiful’, m. plur.; 
Ls, 1° nfrt ‘beautiful’, f. plur. Sometimes it marks plural 
meaning in words that are not themselves plural, exx. 
("32 sa ‘their’; %4doyhi2 eye sailors’, a fem. collective 
(877, 3)3 ASN Ce ‘many’; such plural meaning was 
probably felt bythe Egyptians in wordsdenoting foodstuffs, 
materials, etc., though singular in form, exx. 9,14 ¢ 
‘bread’; | Ss" 15 twf ‘flesh’; fr, ? 1° Za ‘silver’; so too 
in fem. participles with neuter meaning, ex. 5°, gddt 
‘what was said’, ‘(things) said’ (§ 354). Lastly, 111 is 
found with abstracts ending in w (§ 77, 1), whether these 
are really plurals or not, exx. 4/4, 1" smsw ‘following’ ; 
“SBS 18 xdsw ‘ poverty’; so too with fem. infinitives, if 
such they be (§ 298, end), ex. f{[¥,\, mswd¢ ‘birth’® For 
the same sign vertically written - in hieratic, see under 
Z 3; for =, = and = in numbering the days in dates, see 


§ 259; - occurs also as phon. det. in 2-4} Gm ‘think’. 

1 Siut 4,22. 7% Siut3,12. % Pyr. 508; sim. 2b. 396. See AZ. 51, 18, n. 1. 
4 Pyr.292, 5% Urk.i.127,9. ¢& Urk.i.15t,11. 7 AZ.51,18 ® Leyd. 
V 4,12. Sim. da3(w), Meir iii. 4; nhiw, Urk. iv. 654, 14. ® Cairo 20086, 
612. Sim. Zed. 61. 1 Cairo 20086,414. © Dots already in Pyr. 287, cf. Rec. 
35,67. 33 Urk.iv.1,16. 1% Sim. B147, as predicate. 4 Cairo 20024, 68. 
15 Leyd. V 4, 3. 16 Urk, iv. 423, 10. 17 BuDGE, p. 80, 14._ 18 Pt, 428. 
19 Verbum ii, § 603. 


Use as last, common in hieroglyphic from Dyn. XII,’ rarer 


in hieratic, where the original form was -.? 
1 Exx, Leyd. V 4. V 88; Brit. Mus. 572. 2 MOLL, Pal, i. nos. 562. 563. 


In Pyr. only as det. duality, exx. %1 ¢n(Z) ‘ you two’ (cf. for 


the ending fll? s22 ‘they two ; “18 var. <6 ee 
cw(é), also ~"° ¢w(y), ‘the two arms’; and in O. K., ex, 
SQ" phew i) § end’ (§ 77, 1). In some cases repiiee 
human figures, these being deemed to be magically 
dangerous, exx. 4.8 :G¢(2) ‘the two glorious ones’ for 
Sods GEL? sxtZ) ‘son and daughter’; 2B qu 
t(w)¢wi ‘the twoimages’. The last use survives in M.E. 
Wy 11 Saty ‘Crocodilopolite’, where, however, the hieratic 


oN 
\\ replaces, not dangerous signs, but signs difficult to 
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Z 4 \ (continued) 


5 \ 1! diagonalstrokeasmade 
in hieratic (some- 
times also \) 


6 —~' hieratic substitute for 
Sy Artz 0r®& A 14? 


7 @ hieroglyphicadaptation 
of the hieratic abbre- 
viatedformof }G43 


draw ; 2 see below \ Z 5. Elsewhere in M.E. » is always 
phon. y, through its constant association earlier with 
words of dual form, i.e. ending in z (y); exx. are ~ +/y, 


var. Pyr. (1? -f2, ‘his two’ (§ 75, 2); f(x zmnty ‘western’; 
OND sdmty-fy ‘who will hear’ (§ 364). Except in 


NSN 
compounds like the last \ y is always final consonant ; it 
has its distinct uses, and Q is seldom interchangeable 
with it. 

1 Pyr. 2200. Sim. but with dots, fz(2), Pyr. 631. 2 Pyr.1424; see Rec. 35, 68. 
SVS owl yrs ThSae Lo Fy 1gO5.. © Pyrii2g5. ) ' Orel, 120, 14. 
SPT VA25, 9 Pyr. 1248. Sim. Sxt(Z), Pyr. 628. 10 Pyr, 1329. 11 ERM. 
Hymn. 1, 4, qu. Exerc. XXXI, (a). 12 Rec. 38, 183; most similar exx. belong to 
Dyn. XIX or later. 13 Pyr, 2048; see Rec. 35, 69. M4 Verbum i. § 125. 


Identical in origin with the stroke \ used in Pyr. as substitute 


for human figures, these being considered magically 
dangerous, ex. [\\}S\? smsw ‘elder’ for [KL R. 
In M.E. hieratic used only to replace dets. that were 
difficult to draw,? exx. Lot #-‘moment’ for \eno; 
mnav,? Sutt ‘base’ for Qi. In hieratic texts of Dyn. 
XVIII sometimes in personal names without preceding 
phon. signs for 4 B 3, ex. a\ 3h Jch-ms(w) ‘SAhmosé’ 
for ajfle,y8.7. Only very rarely to replace complicated 
or unusual signs in Dyn. XVIII hieroglyphic, ex. 2\# 
td¢ (?) ‘cow’, possibly for UT. Hieratic \ as substitute 


for two dets. (see on \ Z 4) is merely a doubling of \. 


1 See below n. 8. 2 Pyr. 608. See AZ. 51, 20. 8 MOLL. Pad. i. no. 559. 
AVE yale As) L605. 32-0110: 5 Rhind 60, |. § NoRTHAMPT. 18, 7. 
7 NORTHAMPT. 22, 33. 8 Urk. iv. 1020,10. Sim. in &/#t ‘glory’, 2. 385, 4. As 
det. in sadt ‘staff’ (of temple), Pahkerz 9, 39, perhaps by confusion for — D 13. 


Det. death, enemy, exx. KA 2.? m(w)t ‘die’; ~~‘ Gp 


‘decease’; 2 °° Gft(y) ‘enemy’. In_ hieroglyphic 
barely distinguishable from “7 F 20. 

1 MOLL. Pal. i. no. 49, B. For the hieroglyphic form here adopted, see the ex. 
qu. below n. 4. 2 It is doubtful whether this is abbrev. of A 13 or A 14. 


Mutilation for superstitious reasons has clearly played a part, see AZ. 51, 51. 
3 Lac. ZR. p. 9,1. 4. * Cairo 20003, 2= Muste égyplieni. 18. 5 Fb. 109, 17. 


The hieratic abbreviation of $ G 43, best transcribed by e, 


occurs with increasing frequency from Dyn. IX onwards.’ 
In hieroglyphic e z does not become really common until 


the reign of Akhenaten.?. Not to be confused with ¢ V 1. 


1 MOLL. Pal. i. no. 200, 8B. Early exx, at Hat-Nub and in the Bershah coffins, 
2 Early exx., Ur. iv. 2, 12; 148, 8, beginning of Dyn. XVIII. 


For Q as hieroglyphic adaptation of the more cursive hieratic form of & G 39, see on H 8. 
For 1 as hieroglyphic equivalent of the hieratic forms of ¥ T 13 and 1 U 39, see U 40. 
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Z83 @— oval 


(N 33) © circle 


(M 44) \ triangle? 


Z9 *x_ two sticks crossed 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Det. round, in Q'S} Sxw ‘circuit’ and the related words. 


A different sign from = N 18. 
1 D.el B. 156. 


Det. round, from O.K.! onwards common in words from the 


stem £d(2) ‘go round’, exx. | {> S{M xh? zkaw ‘builders’; 
{= * 4d ‘character’. From Dyn. XI increasingly often 
replaced by 5 W 24. 


1 Exx. kd ‘form’, Urk. i. 101, 10. 12; kd ‘mould’, Pyr, 1597. 
2 Cairo 20609, a 6. 3 Brit. Mus. 614, 8. 


Ideo, or det. in {2A var. \j std (Spd) ‘sharp’, unless it is 


there a thorn, as in |_| sr¢ ‘thorn’, see on M 44. In 


61h! ¢-4a ‘white bread’ it signifies a loaf of triangular shape. 
1 Urk. iv. 770, 9 


Det. break, exx. }‘)! 4di ‘damage’; <P AP \\x? gmgm 


‘break’; divide, exx. MW wi ‘divide’; © > pss ‘divide’; 
eJx £éi ‘lessen’, ‘subtract’; actions involving something 
crossed or encountered, exx. | }\ 33,3 gi ‘cross’; B—JxZh* 
wd ‘answer’; ]_J > 24g ‘be united’; also in many words 
where the reason is not apparent,® exx. “7 wkd ‘matter’, 
‘trifle’; BIN; &F ‘boundary’ ; y= 4s 8 wat ‘emit 
(sound)’. In {f\J & 4sd, var. O.K. fiJ>< 286, ‘reckon ’, lit. 
‘break up (numbers) ’® > (Z 10), the prototype of x, has 
become 9 Aa 2; but in x 45d ‘2’ (§ 265) the sign has 
survived as an ideo. Owing to its use as det. in certain 
stems, x has acquired special phon. or semi-phon. values 
as follows: (1) sw, in [|f\ 2s" varr. 25, 71? sewst (Sst) 
‘pass by’, from (x! var. 4 sw? (zws) ‘cut off’; 
(2) sd, in *)28 var. Pyr. QQ) 2° Sd¢ ‘flame’, from [Q” 
sdi ‘break’; (3) Gés, in * 18 var. eJ|]®,* ° Zosw ‘ plough- 
lands’; (4) 36x, in * ®° var. ee $n ‘mixed’, ‘various’; 
(5) wp, in * [22 var. Dyn, XX W X f° 28 wp st ‘specify 
it’, a phrase serving to recta details of accounts ; 
(6) wr (reason unknown), exx. [| |=) 4 sw(r)é ‘drink’ ; 
BX) ,* var. ASS, ° 2° Gdr-wr, a medicament. 


SII! it 

1 Stuti, 224. 2 Lac. ZR. 10, 9. 3 Sin. B13, 4 Lebcas CESARE: 
® See AZ. 49, 119. ™ Rekh, 2, 12. 8 Sin. B140. ® AZ. 49, 116; 
SETHE, Zahlworte 77. 10 Peas. B 1, 8. 1 Sin, B14. 12 Sin. R 39. 


18 Lac. TR. 7,4. Sim. in O.K., Ti 110. TED A Chg as 1a 18 Sh. S. 56; for 
the reading see DAV. Ptah. i. p. 29 and Akhm. chticete ‘holocaust’, 4Z. 48, 36. 


16 Pyr, 124. Sim, Dend. 37 F. a7 Lac. ZR. 10, 7. LAY May devas AS’. 
OORT I RY aE 20 P. Kah. 15, 68; Urk. iv. 769, 9. So usually written in 
phrases like ¢ Sd ‘ various loaves’. 21 Hat-Nub 11, 14. 22 P, Gurob A 


(unpublished), vs. 2, 18, end of Dyn. XVIII; so often later. % P, Kah. 40, 3; cf. 
wpt ‘specification’, GRIFFITH, Kahun Papyri,p.20, ™ £b, 21, 13-14. ™ Fé, 
96, 3. Sim. s3-wr, 2b. 9, 13. 26 Fb, 96, lo. 
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STROKES, SIGNS DERIVED FROM HIERATIC, ETC. Sign-list 


Z 10 ><! O.K. form of last Use as last. 
1 Exx. Medum 15 (hb); Ti 110 (zw). See AZ. 49, 116. 

II + two planks crossed and Ideo. (?) in (4+ varr. 4}\, 4 émy ‘who is in’ (§ 79) and 
joined ° panna Hence (?) phon. zm, ex. -{\~ var. (K+ 
imt ‘not be’ (§ 342). Since in hieratic + is often identical 
with + M42, Dyn. XVIII hieroglyphic writes + 4h! 
var. O.K. +4) ? for old +4} var. 2 4) wum ‘eat’; so too 

ib, Bows? for + teat wndwt ‘subjects’. 
° Hier. p. 37. 1 Urk. iv. 497, 17; BUDGE, p. 100, 14. 2 AZ. 42, t0, if 


not a careless form of ob: 3 BUDGE, p. 18, 15; 19, 2. + Mar. Adyd. ii. 
30, 28, where |_{ is wrongly written for 4. 


Sect. Aa. Unclassified 


Aai © human placenta ?? Cf. ef) ® & ‘placenta (?)’. Hence (?) phon. @. 
1 Ex, Five Th. T. 3. 2 Sah. Text, 77; JZA. iii. 235. 8 JEA. iii. 243. 
2 © pustule or gland ?? Det. bodily growths or conditions, especially of a morbid 


kind, exx. eJ5eo? wénw ‘wound’; {TR \loss® Gye 
‘disease’; e& © * wéd ‘suffer’ ; o RAS? hp; ‘navel’ 
(whence phon. 4A(:) in 7, $,9,° var. 9,7 Zpw ‘sculp- 
tured reliefs’); fat, distended, exx. FAs? da? ‘fat’; 
~__9° sfw ‘swell’. Replaces a number of O.K. signs that 
have become obsolete :—(1) 8 = Pyr. () V 38, as ideo. or det. 
in STH? we ‘bandage’; Bo" wt ‘embalmer’; Cel” 
sdw ‘treat’,‘embalm’. (2) o=/0.K. >< Z ro, as det. in 
{JS abbrevv. © 14 0% 45d ‘ reckon’; everywhere else 
>< has survived as x Z9. (3) S=Pyr. 3 F 52 or O.K. 
& N 32, as det. excrement, in {91° 4s ‘excrement’ 
smell, in [917 s¢y ‘odour’; clay, in [GQ = 38 séz Ee 
(4) s=O.K. o W 6, as ideo. or det. in Sfgu” var. 9D” 
wh3t ‘cauldron’; hence phon. wh? in So*! var. O.K. 
Diu? Wist ‘Oasis’. (5)9= 2 W7,as det. in De 
mit ‘granite’; fojou* 3dw ‘Elephantine’. (6) 9=— 
V 32, det. in oY,°,% gw, prob. for D\SSE* grwt 
‘bundles’; hence phon. det. g? in DQG" giw ‘be 
narrows. 47) Germ M At, det..in {9% .rs ‘cedar’. 

1 Conjectured from the very frequent use in the medical papyri and from qy Aa 3. 


3 Eb. 70, 2. 8 Eb. 36, 14. 4 Adm. p. 104. 5 Eb. 100, 19. Cf. JEA. 
iii. 203. 6 Urk. iv. 422, 11. 7 Urk. iv. 425, 2. 8 Peas. BI, 62. 
® £6. 108, 3. 10 £6. 39, 18. Nn BH. i, 18. 12 #6, 6,17. For the 


reading sdwh, not stwh, see Urk. iv. 913, 17. 13D. el B. 79. Teas teats 
15 Cairo 20296, 2. 16 BUDGE, p. 123, 7. TT Paty i en yf LACS TR, 745 42. 


19 Nav. ch. 17, 68. 20 Fb. 65, 18. 2 Puy, 31; reading, see 4Z. 56, 44. 
22 Urk. i. 125, 14. % Urk. iv. 623, 5. 4 Del B. 154. 2 Urk. iv. 138, 6. 
MED Cl Bs 17: 27 Fb, 102, 10. 2% Urk, iv. 23,123 423, 2. 
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Aa3 ‘© pustule or‘ gland(?) 9 Rarer alternative of © in its medical or anatomical use, as 


° . ° ° . ° [| 
Aa 2 with liquid det. when soft matter or a liquid is meant, exx. S75? 
issuing from it wsst ‘urine’; ©? zs ‘soft inner parts(?)’. Also det. 
in [7g ? sé ‘odour’. 
1 D.el B. 110. Sim. £ny ‘bulging’, P. Kak. 7, 60. 2 Urk. iv. 84, 8; cf. és, 
Eb. 97, 8; see now JEA 33, 48. SBershoi. 39 


For \W Aa 4 (Pyr.) see after V W 10* 


5 A’ part of the steering . Ideo. or det. in Pyr. 72 var. {2% Ap¢ in the phrase WL, 
gear of ships? iti hpt ‘take the ft’, i.e. ‘ proceed by boat’, 7 toa place ; 
cf. M.K. QA! dsr hpwe ‘direct the Zpwt’ (plur.), ie. 
‘sail’*. From M.K. there is a word A|® /2 ‘oar’, but 
the writing 7 in Pyr. makes it impossible to interpret 
that word as meaning ‘oar’ from the start. Hence phon. 
ip, exx. {Al 47 Apy ‘Hepy’, one of the four sons of 
Horus; {Aa® 4 ‘Apis-bull’. The full stem may have 
been 47, cf. Pyr. {log ° Zip ‘hasten’. 


1 Apparently made of rushes bound together. See for various forms, KEES, 
Opfertanz des dg. Kénigs (Leipzig, 1912), Pl. 5; PETRIE, Royal Tombs ii. 24, no. 
210; L. D. ii. 6; Sak. 31; Mezr ii. 17, no. 66. 2 Pyr. 873. 8 Pyr, 1346. 
4 AZ. 62, 4, 2. 3. 5 Brit. Mus. 6655, qu. KEES, of. cét. 231. 8 See KEES, 
op. cit. 74 foll. 7 PETRIE, Gizeh and Rifeh13G. °® Meiri.11. ° Pyr. 1081. 


6 A/\' doubtful (different from Det. in “av? ém: (from ¢m?)‘mat’, Hence (?) phon. det. 
hs S 23) tm? in 5M? var. S¥ ft <4 tm? ‘cadaster (?)’ or kind of 
land (?). 
1 Brit. Mus. 828. SUPE erika. 5 Brit. Mus. 828, qu. § 450. 4 Rekh. 3, 
18, qu. Exerc. XXX (iii). 
7 —f' doubtful (in Dyn. Det. or phon. det. sér (S47) in | 4% 8 varr. fet ,° |ZS° 
XVIII often = re- sky (Skr)™ ‘smite’. 


versed w =) 1 Exx. O.K., 77 60; Sah. 1. The sign has been supposed to represent a mat of 
papyrus, Rec. 26, 48. From Dyn. XIX onwards interpreted as a claw or hoof, so 
already perhaps D.e/ B. 100; in Gedy. i. 14 (Dyn. VI) it looks like an arm. The 
sign is not found in hieratic. 2 Exx. Urk. iv.9, 14; 659,15. ° Ur&. iv. 895, 5. 
4 D.elB. 100; Urk, iv. 780,11. © Urk.iv. 36, 7 in skv-Cngw ‘prisoners of war’. 
8 Stn. R14. 15. 7 In O.K. regularly written without 7, exx. 77 60; CAPART, 
Rue 33; Pyr. 1138. 1431. 


8 +4 irrigation runnelsas in Ideo. or det. in J)°-4! var. ~* ditt ‘estate’ in the title 
me N 24? VE mm “" “steward of the estate’; the meaning of dt 

and the interpretation of ++ here depend on the not 

improbable identification of this title with ((~o1—_™ 8 

(var. |) * in another tomb of Dyn. XII; the word 73° 


var. 33° ‘estate’ would in this case read att. Hence 


phon.det.in Dyn. XVIII })°* #7 var. O.K. | 438833 * 
@:d:t ‘magistrates’, ‘assessors’. For an unknown reason, 
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Aa 8 ++ (continued) 


9 oH! doubtful 


10 —! doubtful 


It —= doubtful! (sometimes 
vertically | or }) 


12 —=!0O.K. form of last 


For >, = see U 4. 5. 


UNCLASSIFIED Sign-list 


1 


phon. £7,° exx. "1° £z ‘complete’, ‘be complete’; |" "A! 


kn ‘mat’. In hieratic ++ stands not only for itself but 
also for certain other signs, whence confusions have re- 
sulted both in modern transcriptions and in actual hiero- 
glyphic texts. Thus > is found (1) for =” N 24 in 
hierogl. "| 18 spz¢ ‘district’; (2) for = V 26 in hieratic 


mane’ 


4% var. "718 cd ‘desert edge’ which hierogl. varr. 
show should be equated with 4 | ** and "1" respectively. 
Possibly through some confusion with —- O 34 (4% is 
found in Dyn. XVIII hieroglyphic for {wm swt ‘desert’, 
‘necropolis’, as a mediating var. [| \\""/wm!* proves; for 


this reason the name of king 20 var. 21 var. 


Dyn. I &” is possibly to be read Zmty rather than 
£735ty,® the writing on the Table of Abydus and 
the Otcadais of Manetho being probably due to mistaken 


interpretation of the hieratic. 

PUB N.030; 35. SUBELN. 20; 3 Bersh.i. 18. See GRIFFITH, Kahun 
Papyrt, p. 31. 4 Bersh. i, 27. Beds. ABs 243) Ps Gh. LE, 2150 15) (03. 
6 Peas. R66. 7 Rekh. 3, 18. SE7ie 012 Te ® Reading from Boh. 4éz ‘finish’, 
‘cease’=Eg. 2x ‘complete’, see next note; also from varr. of a very late word 
kn ‘throne’, compare CHASSINAT, Mammis¢ 76 with ROCHEMONTEIX, Lafou i. 375. 
10 Pz, 269. Common in L.E., see BRuGscH, Worterbuch, Suppl. 1251. Mi Adm, 
10,5. Sim. Ref. 2, 1. 12 Not in MOLL. Pad. i. ii; perhaps only found Peas. 
R 66, seeaboven.6. 38% Urk.iv. 484, 2. The reading Oh ov Sebekkhu 1 is more 
doubtful. 14 Sin. B 9. 15 Stn. R 34. 16 Cf. Louvre C 1, vert. 7. UG 
Hamm. 48, 9. 18 Especially in the title of Hathor, 27t-tp smt ‘ chief over the 
desert’, ex. Cairo 588 compared with 24. 593; see too Urh. iv. 1003, 5. 19 Rec, 
28,169. % £6,103,2. % BupGEp. 145; cf. the dual smty ‘the two deserts’, 


Ork. iv. 383, 15. 22 Unt. ili. 24; GAUTHIER, Livre des Rois, i. 6. 23 Sethe 
and Gunn, however, preferred H?Sty, see Ann. 28, 155. 


Detin 6 S— | fwd “tich’. 
1 Exx. D.el B10; Rifeh 7, 22. Cerny conjectures that this may be an abbreviated 
form of the O.K. sign for Awd¢#, ‘portable chair’, W0. iii. 250, 3. 
Det. in = 1 arf ‘writing’. 
1 Exx, BH.i. 7. Rather different forms, Szwt 1, 263; Ure. iv. 776, 10. 


For an unknown reason, phon. ms in 7>"{ var. ‘a’ matt 
‘truth’ and the related words. Note specially often the 
writing = msr-Grw ‘true of voice’ (§ 55). Asa pedestal 


det. in = °° * ¢nt¢ ‘raised platform’, a unique writing (?). 
1 Neither the form nor the value suits the identification with the flute (737) some- 
times upheld. According to Kristensen (Het leven utt den dood 71) and others (Griff. 
Stud. 45; Kémzi. 127) a platform or pedestal. 2 Ork. iv. 200, 9. 
Use as last. 


1 Leyd. Denkm. i. 5. Also in Dyn. XII, Leyd. V6=Denkm. ii. 3. Often tapers 
from right to left, ex, Dav. Ptah. i. 17, no. 393. 
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Aai3 —thardly the two ribs of Ideo. or det. in O.K. (X= im, plur. = iw, a part of the 


an oryx as has been 
suggested ? 


14 =<! O.K. form of last 


15 <~‘alternative form of — 


Aa 13 (Dyn. XVIII) 


16 <— short form of — Aa 13 


17 41 back of something? 
(O.K. and M.K. 
form) 


18 ¢! Dyn. XII-XVIII form 
of last 


19 {}? doubtful (differentfrom 
ft V 19) 


20 i doubtful 2 


21 1G a carpenter’s tool ? 


body.2 Hence (?) phon. zm, exx. | Ni imi ‘ give’, imper. 
(§ 336); (=, b~k tmw ‘boat’; also, from Dyn. XVIII 
on, phon. m.* Ideo. also in = var. < gs, varr. Pyr. Bl—,* 
—=—b5 Cbs Lr re ’ r——| 6 

=5 g§ ‘side’, ‘half’. Hence phon. gs, exx. <6} © var. 
Bs gs ‘anoint’; <)l-—* var. 2) 4 ° gst ‘ palette’. 

1 Exx. Dyn, XII, Mezr iii. 23 (¢m); Dyn. XVII, Kos. 8, 5 (#m); Dyn. XVIII, 
Rekh. 3, 29 (gs); D.e/ B. 116 (27); there is no difference between ?m and gs.  ? AZ, 
64,10. %4Z.35,170. 4 Pyr.g25. ° Pyr.t092. § Hearst10,16. 7 Stz. B 293. 
8 Peas. BI, 305. 9 MASPERO, Zrots Années de Fouilles, Pl. a; see Sphinx 12, 117. 

Use as last. 
4 Exx. Dav. Piak. i. 17, nos. 380-2 (#). 


Use as last. 


1 Exx, Paheri 3; Amarn. i. 26 (prep. 72). This straight form is usual from late 
Dyn. XVIII on. 


Used only in =! var. <1? gs ‘side’, ‘half’ and as phon. gs. 
1 Exx. Urk. iv. 429, 12; 630, 17. 2 Urk. iv. 367, 9; D.el B. 113. 


Ideo. in 4 sz (s#) ‘back’, Coptic soz. Hence phon. sz (s2),3 
exx. IZ BPI] + sew ‘walls’; [1G 4h 52 ‘be satiated’ ; 
—)4 i] 457 ‘be skilled’. 


1 O.K. forms, Sagg. Mast. i. 2; Sah.1; MONTET 225; Dyn. XI-XII, Brit. Mus. 
614, 9; Leyd. V 4,5; Sebekkhu 4. See also on Aa 18; there is great variety in detail. 
2 Inferred from the use of | in #‘ back’, AZ. 45, 45; full discussion, MONTET 225-6; 
Grdseloff adheres to Borchardt’s explanation as a razor, Az. 43, 310. 3 For £ 
see Pyr. 959 (Sh). 4 Stut 1, 235. 


Use as last. In group-writing (§ 60) 4 or @ is used for s.3 


1 Exx. Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. 18; Berl. AZ. i. p. 258, 12; Dyn. XVIII, Ref. 2, 2; 
Paheré 9, 48. This exact form as cover of a quiver, Medinet Habu (Chicago) I, 25, B, 
but this explanation is hard to apply to the earlier counterpart. * BURCHARDT § 105. 


For unknown reason, phon. det. 27, exx. © ,9,! Ar ‘prepare’; 


’ 
2 ain, 4rvé ‘dread’. Also det. in &W—,%, Lr ‘pre- 
serve (?)’ and derivatives.? 

1 D.e B. 69. 2 Wb. v. 355; Adm. p.89; AZ. 68, 21. 


For unknown reason, phon. ‘fr in {= var. h* hr ‘equip’ 
and derivatives. 


1 O.K. forms, Sah. 52 (elaborate as in Dyn. III, see WEILL, Z/e. e¢ [1 /e. Dynasties, 
Pl. 4); 7¢25; Dyn. XVIII, D.e7 B. 91; Puy. 12. ? Clearly not identical with 
the counterpoise mnt, for which see J£Q. 65-6. 8 Pyr. 1465; Louvre C 14, 7. 


Ideo. (?), or det. in)" var. 4 Sol? O/K hae 
wat ‘sever’, ‘judge’. In M.K. coffins | or | is some- 
times used as a substitute for the god 4y S7¢Z ‘Seth’ 


1 Exx. O.K., Dav. Ptah. i. 17, no. 387; Z¢ 132; Dyn. XVIII, Regs. 10, I4. 


The lower part looks like a mitre square; see Dav. Refh. ii. 55 for an object of this 
shape in a scene of carpentering. 2 Urk. iv. 1079, 2. 975 Taae * Exx. 
Ann. 5, 231. 232. 245. 
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Aa22 a 


UNCLASSIFIED Sign-list 


combination of | Aa21 Use as last. 
and — D 36 


For {=} Aa 23 and t= Aa 24 see after Z U 35. 


25 A. 1 doubtful ™ Ideo. (?) in 43h? var. | X% saz, var. O.K. 4? §(0: ?),* title 


of a priest whose function consisted in clothing the god 


(Min, Horus, etc.), cf. Gk. orodaris. 


1 Ex. Sah. 32. 1@ According to Grdseloff (Azm. 43, 357) a phallus sheath 
conventionalized; but the connexion with the word smt (Urs. iv. 2, 16) is very far 
from certain. 2 Tkhern. 16. Sim. Stut 1, 268. 28 Cairo 20538, ii. c 6, con- 
firmed by the writing s#z?-t7 of the later form of the word smzty, GARDINER, La/e- 
Eg. Miscellanies 112, 16. 8 Annals of Archaeology (Liverpool), iv. 103. * On 
account of § apparently not derived from the stem zm? ‘ unite’. 


doubtful Phon. det. séé. (£42) in [JY Sy? sd¢ (S02) ‘rebel’. Often 
replaced by ) T 14. 


1 Del B. 115. Sim. Pyr. 81.1722. * D.e/B.115. Sim. MarR. Aéyd, ii. 29, 18. 


doubtful ? For an unknown reason, phon. 7d, exx. To 4} varr. 4 T 54h, 
Toit vd ‘ask’, ‘inquire’; fofo54) var. GAT oA? ndnd 
‘take counsel’, Except in \f*)? ind hr ‘hail to’ (§ 272) 
{ is usually accompanied in M.E. by 5 W 24. 


1 Exx. O.K., Medum 11; Dav. Ptah. i. 17, no. 376; Dyn. XII, 7h. 7. S. ii. 143 
Dyn. XVIII, Rekh. 2, 5. 2 The view that the sign depicts a winder for thread 
(Hier. p. 61) is not supported by the earlier forms. It has also been thought to 
Tepresent a porridge-stirrer, an 1909, no. 96. 3 Sin. B 166. 4 Rekh. 2, 5. 
5 Sin. B 113. 


an instrument used by Ideo. (?) in {fH var. 2 1[M? 4d ‘build’, ‘fashion (pots)’ and 
bricklayers?! (dif- related words. 


ferent from { M 40 1 This view is favoured by the fact that the sign sometimes stands alone in the 
sense of ‘builder’, ex. Sak. 54. Other suggestions are a plasterer’s float (Azer. p. 49) 
and { Pt 1) and a striker used in measuring corn (QUIB. Sagg. 1911-12, Pl. 17 and p. 26). 
2 Stut i. 236. Sim. Dend. 11. 
29 {° O.K. form of last Use as last. 
1 Sah. 54. Sim. Dav. Ptah. i. 13, no. 271. 
30 ()* ornamental chevaux de Ideo. or det. in S&S)‘ Zér ‘be adorned’; | $"-75 Zkrw ‘orna- 
Srise on tops of walls, ment’, ‘adornment’ and the related words. 
fe B Or 1?(sometimes 1 Ex, 7h. 7. S. iii. 12. 2 See the picture Bissinc, Re-Hezligtum ii. 9; in 
: i Dyn. I, PETR. R7. ii. 3, 4; 7, 8. Later shown as frieze in tombs. Discussions, 
written horizontally Ancient Egypt 1920, 111; Deutsche Literatur Zeitung 1926, 1879; SCHARFF 22. 
However, the O.K. form of the hieroglyph (see Aa 31) is quite different. 5 Ex. 
<=) Bo D. el B. 60, 6. 4 Bersh.i. 14,9. Sim. D.e/ 2B. 60, 6. 5 Urk. iv. 657, 6. 
31 A’ O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Dav. Prah. i. 17, no. 392. See AZ. 34, 162, 


For i Aa 32 see after => T 10. 
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INDEX TO THE POREGOING SIGhEIsh 


Sect. A. Man anp nis OccupaTIoNns i i) 3 ¥ bs pi AM g i pe if i a 
ROrhAAAMAAAPSATIATRILEIAD 


14 14% TOU) UA RUTeeL ST TOME ao 22 23 24, 25 59 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 36 


AWB MATTIAS ICM ARS or 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 5I 52 53 54 


Sect. B. Woman and HER OCCUPATIONS ni A Bh di aa % Nil 


Tr cee toot WA Ole 27 


Sect. Cc. ANTHROPOMORPHIC DEITIES ai Sj ql Ril i a aj f Ri Ng f fl 
Se Pen Bar Ye On ee We) 


IO If 912) 17) IS cigwaS 


Sect. D. Parts or THE Human Bopy © ? ys rom = ris ae a ARS ie 
4 9 


~euineséo et oorcoutat0anb 


13 14) Th eeIOB Tye TS) olOpe209 acll 22 4 6.7.27). 27% S282 1297130" 5 3 leet 3 za os 34° 9345 


Eee er Ch ee 
35,” 30) ss 74 38: SOlmitr dO) aa ts 42 43 44 45 46 ATy ACs 48 49 50 51 52 53 


ee of Sh oe ie eet 


B4i) 155) SON | 57am 580 59 OO an On 62 63 


Sect. E. Mannais a Sa ES Seal Po Fa eh “ES Ta a sar J Se 


13, 34 


RbhrovunnsnobhphaGrae 


27° 28 39-30 I 3334 


Sect. F. Pants or Mawwats 9 WD 9 SS GS Lal tiv ww 


Q) lO) (FD 1a 83 14 15 


Eu tye) te 


16 17 18 19 20 23 24. a5: 967 8276s 255 ag 30 31 32 33 Salsen 367, e437 38 


os a ees 


39 40 «6442484445 46 47 4849 50—s“5XsO52 
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Sect. os KAR RARSRSAK Bo OAD 
RMADRRARE GET ED +E FED 


Phoebe pide Pbweapeehe 


Sect. H. Parts or Birps @ ~~ G @ pe f {i ae Q 
I a Bnd. 5 OneO ng, 8 


Sect. I. Ampuisious Anrmats, REpTILEs, ETC. = Re es Pe Sey A a) Wah 
1 2 3 Sienna 8 9 


Be ba we | 


TQ) Gla) 15 


Sect. K. FisHzs anp parts oF FIsHes GQ qe, & RR aH QD 
I 2 3 4 5 iby Ae 


Sect. L. INVERTEBRATA AND LESSER ANIMALS e K W AS eee YQ 4} 
3 4 Seva Omueyiy 


Sect. M. Trees avo Plants OX {Lf bese el Ink T 


A 15) FO 17 18 


FMT e eb LOl Poo mmol~+ MR 


21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 2930 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 49% 41 42 


Sect. N. Sky, Eartu, Weer = 1 Paro hk eon a RKO 


5 6 i OueLOe Mery 12 (meta ols 


ns 
(cee) WwW 
16 17 18 19 20 Bieeasen, 2324 25 26 ed a8e 20 30 31 BR) tee Oe7t) ABI (35) 36 


— | Tye cae) 


37, 3839 40 442 


Sect. O. Buitpincs, Parts or BUILDINGS, ETC. ca Pinal meu [ fe L ar iS M4 
2 3 4 5 On 8 9 10) WI 

i Eles es 2 10 it em Gl Ad O fay — | — tm 
12 14 15 16 Ly, 22 23 24 25 26 Pye 1 eK SLY | ah voy ei 32 33 34 


en 


35 36 «437 «438 #39 «+40~=«64! 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50° 51 
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Sect P. Suies anp ParTs OF SHIPS: ~ak ner ee Se = re j aa ft Ky { 


9 Io II 


Sect. Q. Domestic anp FuNERARY FURNITURE fl 29 Woe. eee () 
1 Wie S ee Saad 5 OG ay 


Sect. R. Tempte Furniture anp SAcRED EMBLEMS P a5 alo aa Dy Sy 7 q 
3 4 6 7.) See 


Lia }tties (ea Bee 


12 E36 Milas ise LO. Wey Su inG 2 One teins 2 23 24 


Sect. S. Crowns, Dress, Staves, ETC. d L ff = J @ f Ae © mA 
Son ce 1 fh TM Ooo 4 am 4 oT UO 


14 4a 1 QN 23); 27 28) agro 


aot tat Te aie 


32, 33. 34 (V39) 35 «436 «37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 


Sect. T. Warrare, Huntine, Burcuery — oN } *» = —— a j 
6 fh Vokes 


2 Baba) 5 ne teh: 


[_whlewitisticha sar wu Yl 


(Aa 32) II ripe eg ce a @ tes EY 1 KC L7y VASE LOL2O) IIE age 230 ia Os 27 28 29 30 31 32 33) 34.35 


Sect. U. AcricuLTUuRE, CRAFTS, AND PROFESSIONS 7 = 2 > SS X a eee 
4 6 7 8 


Od6l weet ESnwo velith 


10 TU Fa(Oigo) 3, 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 ~ (22.423 624 an 20nay eas 


Li teal ol dé 


33 34 35 (Aa23)(Aa24) 36 37 38 39 «40 «4! 


Sect. V. Rope, Fipre, Baskets, Bacs, ETC. @ —e— ee $\ Q ¥.2 Serca eee 
1 4: RU a ene 


2 3 LO Ee 1a) eee 


are ll notin a 


16 17 18 19 20 21 22 a3) 240250 7aG 27 28 29 © 30 31 3.* 32 33. 34" 45 


onl 


36 «37.38 
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Sect. W. Vessets or STONE AND EARTHENWARE iif Wee O mA “a a RL 
7 9 


I 2 4 5 6 8 10 10* 
Sc cl A ih thi ldeseo i 
(Aare) Ir $22) ors 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 Day nagwead a 2's 
eee, | LOAVES AND Cakes! 0 0 Go —=> te @ A IN 
Teen gers 4 (N18) 5 Oy) pipe tes 
Sect. Y. Weritincs, Games, Music = ce [| PE es A y s 
I 2 3 4 5 Oar es 
Sect. Z. Strokes, Sicns DERIVED FROM Hieratic, GEoMETRICAL FiguRES | ,;, |} 4.4. 
Te 2g aN 33) 
aA Ia \ x s< + 
Pant wija pO . re (Naaienas) 9 10 
Sect. Aa. UncrassirFiep © QO © ow Nm Boel etsy eae fey hee ee Be 
7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 


eequsetytitys 


For reasons explained p. 442, top, the following signs have been removed from the place 
to which they were originally assigned and now stand at some distance from the positions 
indicated by the attached letter and number: A 59 #, see after A 25; S 17* fam, see after S 22; 
V 39 ff, see after S 34; Aa 4 vw, see after W 10*; Aa 23 #¥, Aa 24 wy, see after U 35; 
Aa 32 {, see after T 10. A few hieroglyphs are treated in more than one place: M 44 | also 
before Z 9; N 18 —also after S 26 and X 4; N 33 @ (smaller than o D 12) also after Z 8; 
O 30 | also reversed | after U 12. Minor divergences of position like A 46* after A 47, 
instead of after A 46, need no further notice than is given to them in the Index above. 


SeoeeeOC TION OF SIGNS GROUPED ACCORDING TO SHAPE 


This list aims at facilitating the finding of particular signs in the Sign-list or the Index 
thereto. Hieroglyphs the subject of which is immediately recognizable, e.g. animals, boats, 
most buildings and some pots, have been excluded. 


Tatnarrowsioss | {| | | y | | J 2 ddd todd 


M 40 Aa28 Aazg P11 D16 T34 T35 U28 U2g9 U32 U33 S43 U36 T8 T8* M13 


SIS ES 0 Gai a OG A 


Mave ont be M4 M12) S29) M29 M30 S37 Rig iRr5 Ri6 Rry P6 S40 Rig Sar Fio Fir Fria 


eee | fT fT 1 ft oti é EY 


Sass 930 fie Tis Trz Aa26 O30 Aazr UZ39 F45 O44 Aaay R8 Rowe we ye ls an © Vi 944 a Via5 
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U23 S42. Usa S360) F238 U26 (U2h) (Uie4n Vlas Begs ‘f36), U4rs oWerony PS eea2) ag ee Zane S44 
Aa25 M44 V38 Aazi Aazo Aaz0o V36 F31 M32 Very = VIS eS 3400) Vi39 TiS: Tigo “E20 Gea 


fa Ae ice 


Rit O28 O11 O36 Aa32 V28 V29 


Low BROAD SIGNS Soc SS SS es) SS a es 
N 37 


N 38 N 39 S 32 N18 X4 X5 Ny N16 N20 Aalt 


Aaiz Aa1t3 Aaiqg Aat5 N35 Aa8& Aag V 26 V 27 R24 W8 


eq 
on 
Gq 
rN 
> 
p 
vn 
BN 
Ss 
w 
(2) 
oe 
Z 
wo 
fon 
=) 
oS 
0 
is} 
o 
lar 
w 
° 
r= 
a 
4 
ww 
wo 
1) 
> 
e-) 
< 
we 
O° 
a 
= 
sy 
w 
or 


W 3 S12 N30 O42 043 V 16 


Low naRROW SIGNS D OH O@mowawrxrAdAathfAatbs6a@ea 
Q3. -0:39. Z8y O49" Niza N ar eNia3’N 295 X17) O45 JOUG YG M3 axa 


LNA) a a Le ee al ih ED ee 


Aat7 16 WioW10* Aag RY M39 M36 F43 F4rt N34 U30 Wir Wi2 W113 T28 N4t N42 V37 M31 


75 OH 8 3d DS 


F34 W6 Wy War W20 V6 V33 V34 


Lo ae lode ee enn ©9 ®® @O rou Y 
5 


Dit K6 L6 Far Da6 N33 Dia) Ser Ns No Nao Aaa 


GO ste Wy 8 Oe alee 


Ni5 M42 F38 Vir Zy7 Aai6 Zo Zto 
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EGYPTIAN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


The main purpose of this much enlarged Vocabulary is indicated in the Preface to the Second 
Edition, p. vii. Though some rare words have been included, it has proved impracticable to 
deal completely even with such well-known texts as the Story of Sinuhe and the Shipwrecked 
Sailor. In order to economize space the words have been subsumed under their stems so far 
as appeared justifiable and convenient, and hieroglyphic spellings have been dispensed with 
when deemed unnecessary. Students should realize that the majority of words can be written 
in several different ways, and that here only typical variants could be shown. As regards the 
order in which the words are presented, flexional endings like -y, -z, -¢ have been disregarded ; 
the Old Kingdom distinction between § and 2 is ignored, both being entered under the common 
head s; in choosing between 4 and 4, ¢ and ¢, d and d, the form more characteristic of, or earlier 
in, Middle Egyptian has so far as possible dictated the choice. Causatives and reduplicated 
forms have been entered under the simple stems. 

Simultaneously this Vocabulary has to serve as Index to the hieroglyphically written 
individual words discussed in the Grammar, as well as to the values and uses of the various 
hieroglyphs enumerated in the Sign-list—these here indicated by letter and number, e.g. W 7. 
By no means all the words cited in the Sign-list receive references of the kind, the indispensable 
cases being those where students may desire to know the source of a given writing or the 
reasons for reading it in the way it has been read. The indexing of the Sign-list has necessi- 
tated the inclusion of certain words not belonging to Middle Egyptian, but in all such cases 
the period to which these belong has been recorded. 


IN 2(G 1) WWF 2, see under é7. 

{ J» 26 (U 23; D 54) stop, cease; sw cessation; 
—] J 526 cause to tarry. 

{J 4) #02 desire (vb.), foll. by infin., § 303. 

{ Joxi yf! var. J Jo 84 262 (W8) family, kindred. 


{Jaq abbrev. aa. 2dy (E 24) panther, leo- 
pard. 


\ 2, weak consonant, apt to be replaced by 
§ z or QQ y, § 20, end; final, lost in some 
vbs., § 279. 

\ ? encl. part. with exclamatory force, § 245. 

Do var. |Yo 24 (F 3) moment, attack (of 
cobra), striking power. : 

AAS swt (F 40) extend, stretch out; no det. [J%%R 2dw (E 26) elephant; det. q (T 19) 
or | (be) long; (of heart) old perf., joyful, ivory; det. Q, abbrev. "9 ie (W 7. 8) 
lit. expanded; nS, sw deceased, lit. ex- Elephantine, island in the First Cata- 


tended; zw det. | length; 7 #w-f entire, page 
=, , oblations, offerings; TJ BA 24 (Q 7) brand (vb.), § 279. 


§ 100, 3; swt det. 7; 
{J&] 242 join together, unite, 7 with. 


swe-¢ (’) presents ; 2we-26 joy; szwi length- 
en, prolong ; s#wz 26 rejoice heart (of). *Ko abbrev. A 24d (N 11) month, p. 203. 
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W? 

{J 36dw ‘Arabah el-Madfanah, ae a 
town in Upper Egypt. 

HR & abbrev. 2 (p. 172) #fd goose, bird; 
plur. fowl. 


WTF 2/C (be) greedy; greed. 

PAG 2 burn; sz burn up. 

WLU 22 mix, compound, 47 with. 

WPANAt 2m (D 49) seize, 
(n.). 

Bath [22s (S 44), a royal sceptre or staff. 

Bh ga 2s (E 

Wwf 27 (T 12) restrain, hold back, 47 from. 

Ud 22w pain, trouble. 

we 2hd (be) feeble, faint. 

Wie var. [INS 242 (§ 56) field. 

S£ +& (G 25) be beneficial, advantageous ; 
3@¢ something advantageous, usefulness; 
&» 2 blessed spirit; Sa var. ad F 
hw (N 8) sunshine; 2@¢ det. 2 the royal 


uraeus ; 


grip; 3mmt grasp 


5) show solicitude. 


det. = the Beneficent one, i.e. 
the eye of RE; 574 det. += beatify, render 
blessed 5) s37m det..o 
glorifications. 

© var. eS 2 2ht (N 27) horizon; & 24¢ tomb; 
(| var. — #&ly belonging to the horizon, 
see fade Nek: 

5 2ht, ie 34-bit, see under #24, 

Wes 220 scratch (vb:), 

INI 2s (V 2) hasten, overtake; 25 ¢w haste 
thee, § 337, 1; #5 quickly, § 205,4. 
NI 2s (Aa 3), soft inner parts (?) of body. 
Slogf var. Sof 3s¢ (Q 1; F 51) the goddess Isis. 

We ™ var. det. S #s5% (U 1) reap. 

Wh 287 roast (vb.); 2374 roast meat. 

De 24 perish. 

Wal h'] 244w (T 7*; p. 439) axe. 


beatific spells, 
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PalQ var. 119 32s (S 38) Akes, a divinity 
personifying some part of the royal 
apparel. 

WA 34r Aker, an earth-god. 


Da. @ 24 (S 8) atef-crown. 

Wi, OY abbrev. §—1 22h (AQ), later 2¢, load, 
m, with; pw det. $F > load (n.). 

We 2a (I 3) be aggressive, angry. 


 é (M 17) 


) 2, semi-vowel with two values z and #, § 20; 
often omitted in grammatical endings, 
2b.; tends to replace \ ? or = 7, 26. end; 
as immutable consonant in some vbs., 
§ 270, Ors. ; initial, omitted in some deri- 
vatives, § 290; prothetic, §272. See too 
under QQ) y. 

¥h -z, suffix-pron. Ist sing. c., I, me, my; varr. 
», 4, AF, 4, yh 1 or omitted, § 34. 

) 4} var. \~f (A 26) z O (in vocative), § 87. 258. 

\4} var. J z say, p. 344, bottom; § 487; see 
too below under Zz. 

Jit 2 (M £7. 2) reed, 

\Q&A7P abbrev. S zt (N 30) mound; és? det. 
cat dety, "3 22 deten amen 

(s+ 22 (R 12) standard, banner, for support- 
ing sae symbols. 

\\4h abbrev. #h> Zt (F 37) back. 

¥? var. UN zt (O 44) rank, office. 

\Np, = 222 stick, rod. 

\&\O4 var. 4,44 zw (A 30) praise (n.). 

\ WHR abbrev. fR zzz (A 19) (be) old; zwy, 
z:wt old age; z:w old man; zzy¢ old woman. 

$ JS, iby (R15; D 41) left-hand (adj. and n.); 
+ J wn, 2702, later 22d¢¢, east; z2d¢y eastern, 
easterner. 


O§\0 zsm (M 1), unidentified tree. 


ji 

QM dm, var. LSIO tr, LSWNO tml) 
(§ 279), (be) gracious, charming; dm 
graciousness, charm; d:mw det. 8 splen- 
dour, brilliance 


O'\ca tem, var. > RKC ims), tent. 

IWjHHUUA Hw reeds. 

(=PP zls)rr¢ (M 43) vine; 
grapes. 

\ Se A 2242 (M 15) be inundated; $3 var. So 
sht (M 8) inundation season, p. 203 ; 
ye 34-bit (M 15) Chemmis, town in 
extreme N. of Delta; cf. too w2fy below. 

YEN Y és (A 28) bald. 

\ NX 4 25, later var. 4h cs, call, 2 (someone); 
call (n.); see too under sam below. 

(ANE! 2&2 leeks, leek-like vegetables. 

(Qs Jr 246 (D 3), var. J 224, mourn. 

{26 zstt (S 40) milk, cream. 

\\=—K% wt (D 57), var. z¢, be mutilated, 
missing; sz?¢ purloin, cheat; sz7ty abbrev. 
SAC cheat (n.). 

\\\— ar abbrev. mr z:d¢ (N 4), var. (Sar 
idt, dew. 

\iNNs éedé net. 

Qa z (M 18) come, § 289, 2; 

perf., § 313; 22-wy how welcome (is), wel- 

comel!, §374; peculiarities of dm: forms, 

§ 459; aux. vb., § 483, 1; Qe zy¢ mis- 

hap, harm. 

\—\ 203 (S 25, O.K.), var. | Ka 2s, skirt (?); 
cf. 7 Cw below. 

1} 27 wash; ic¢ 26 (¥) slake (one’s) desire, 
appetite, wrath. 

\s.J 2d (W 10), var. = Jv ccd, cup. 

Qs ted unite; QaJSSe icdt At, var. 
Joie, ©, c6t-42¢ interment, lit. unit- 
ing corpse (with earth); \\—aJv var. 
WJ ™-r6 (F 16) in the company of, § 178. 


(WK=s,, errt 


2 oll 


welcome !, old 
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|S" itn (E 32) sacred baboon. 
\— 0} 4 enw lamentation, sorrow, woe. 
(as. var. (es dr7 (O41 ;\N 3 

cr, ascend, mount up, approach ; 


eae oh icr¢ 


tit 
cobra, uraeus; stv det. ** make to aut 


t)ilaterjan = 

Cry 

neighbourhood; = (iair2) 
offer up. 

\—+f) var. det. ( abbrev. A ich (N 11. 12) 
moon. 

) ® iw, rare var. 2, § 468, 6, is, are; the w before 
sing. suffixes prob. merely graphic, § 461, 
Oss. 2; perhaps derived from a®, §§ 29. 
461; sometimes has value of copula, § 29; 
as such replaced by wz in other tenses 
and moods, § 118, 2; wider use with 

suffix subj. than with nom. subj., §§ 37. 

LET, 

37. 117; presence or absence of, in these, 

§ 117; with nom. subj., § 117, 1; with 

suffix subj., § 117, 2; do., introducing cl. 

of time or circumstance, §§ 117, end; 214; 

here perhaps originally with parenthetic 

force, § 117, OBs.; 
nom. pred., § 125; rare in sent. with adj. 
pred., §§ 142. 467; introducing pseudo- 

verbal iw: hr sdm, iw-f §dm(w), § 323; 

twf m sdm, § 331; tw-f r Sdm, § 332; with 

impers. vb. of motion, § 466 ; with words 
of adj. meaning, § 467; as aux. vb., 

§§ 461-8 ; tw Sdm-/, § 462; iw Sdm-f, 

§ 463; tw sdm-n-f, §§ 68. 464; tw+ pass. 

$dm-f, §§ 422, 1; 465; omitted after zsé, 

nn, nty, § 107, 2; however, late exx. after 
nun and nty, § 468, 4; very rare after 
wz, §120; use to mark strong contrast, 

§117, 1; p. 248, top; §§ 394, end; 468, 2; 

expressing detachment before indep. 

pron., § 468, 3; in affirmations preceded 
by oath, §468, 1; questions introduced by 


2; in sents. with adv. pred., §§ 29. 


not used in sent. with 


in iw, § 492; tw wn, there is, are, § 107, 
2; do. foll. by parts., § 395; do. in ques- 
tions, § 492, 2; \Bfh\ldy zw-ms, untruth, 
misstatement, lit. but there is, § 194. 

A® iw come, § 289, 2; peculiarities of sdm-f 
forms, § 459; aux. vb., § 483, 2; AB 
iw-f-¢7-f a crescit eundo, one who rises in 
rank, § 194; for “, see mitt. 

t= @w (N 18) island. 

Sah 44 tw (E 9. 14) dog. | 

i &S Zw wrong, crime ; zwyt wrongdoing. 

x4) 2w complaint; s¢w bring a complaint, 
ry against. 

iS} wak-2w(y) one without a boat. 


Ol) Fo iwyt street. 

QL) ym 22 ox. 

Sa iwe (F 44) thigh (of beef), femur. 

Ka zwe inherit ; zed, zweet heritage, inheri- 
tance ; zwcew heir. 

Kao wwe reward (vb.), # with. 

Kalo 2, tweyt garrison, soldiery; cf. wew 
below. 

ia SFO twew (S 21), var. PO erw, ring. 


\ &*y iwf (properly 2f, § 59) meat, flesh. 

\<&-\ zwz colour, complexion, nature. 

1 zm (O 28) column; I. § 7wn-mwt-f 
Pillar-of-his-Mother, a name of Horus, 
p. 269,n.1; Ff var. dTTP S twnye 
(O 28) hall of columns. 

\} zwut (O 28) bow (n.); fo Sy Zevn(ty)-Sty 
(T 10) Nubian. foreigner, lit. bowman, 
P2398, (0 Ae 

\S 7wnw El-Matariyah, Heliopolis, On of the 
Bible; [Saree 7wnw Smew On of Upper 
Egypt, an epithet given to Thebes. 

\"@ Zwny Armant, Hermonthis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 
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\""@ Zwnt Denderah, Tentyra, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

j-\' Zwnyt Esna, Latopolis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

is, Ss f] twr (B 2) conceive, become pregnant. 

i ST, twh load (vb.), 7 or £r with. 

isn Bf mA Zh water (vb.), irrigate. 

iS SLB twsw balance (n.). 

~\ 3s iwty (D 35), varr. ~ B3s tw/w, B. of D. 
Wy 24, who... not, which ... not, 
§§ 202-3 ; origin and forms, § 202; with 
adv. pred., § 203, 1; with noun +suffix, 
who has not, § 203, 3; with infin. + suffix, 
§ 307, 2; foll. by imperf. sdm-f, § 443; by 
Sdm-n-f, §§ 203, 6; 418, end; iwty n-/, 
zwly sw, who has nothing, § 203, I. 2; é¢ 
zwtt what exists and does not exist, i.e. 
everything, § 203, 4; 47-zw/¢t because not, 
$223. 

SaZ\ 7wtn ground, floor. 

ta bZ iwd separate (vb.); 7-2wd between 

.» ” and, § 180. 

¥ 76 (F 34) heart, wish (n.); as seat of intelli- 
gence, etc., second element in many epi- 
thets, exx. wh-2b patient; wazt-2b stout- 
hearted; {| s¢-6 affection; 275% Grt-id 
wish, desire (n.); ~a@é 26 m-s? be anxious 
about; @ m id-f determine, infin. to, 
§ 303; vd ib gut pay attention to; ¥ 2 
wish (vb.), § 292. 

\ J5at 26 (E 8) kid. 

\ J54) 2 suppose, imagine. 

\ J5a——-4} 202 (be) thirsty ; 26¢ thirst (n.). 

\Jta}ca iéw refuge. 

QJ var. |_Jo 24(?) (A 32; Y 6) dance (vb.). 

\.5 7 Bp tbr (E 6) stallion, Hebr. 138, 

\ Jm\= idbhty, a stone used for beads, etc., 
from Ibhet. a Nubian region. 


li 
\ J{— 26k (F 18) tooth. 
Sa} <= ye 262 (E 8), a priest who poured liba- 


tions or the like. 

) 2 # count, calculate, reckon; zp dt:f (YH) 
take stock of (one’s) person, i.e. grow up; 
ipt reckoning; 2 je /pe-swt Ipet-sut, 
Most-select-of-Places, name of the temple 
of Karnak ; sz revise, inspect, assign, 7 
to; séfty revision. 

\2.m tpt, ope, Gk. oti, a measure of capacity 
= 4 hekat or 18 litres, § 266, 1. 

\J 5 Sh eve (F 13) mission, message, occupation ; 
ipwty det. ;} messenger. See wi below. 

\o® tfw (m.), (28 tlw (f.), archaic plur. of 
of pw that; |" tpn (m.), \°° tpn (f.), 
do. of ° gx this, § 110. 

\®a varr. ay, 4 (O 45. 46), also & 
tp(:)¢ harim, private apartments. 

f= 07/2 a four, quartet, § 260; |=» fd 


aa 
flee; = \F tfdy,a cloth, square of cloth. 


—— 


(W 11), 


\S\ ém:, form of prep. 7 used before suffix- 
prons., § 162. 

\§\ im, adv. from prep. m (§ 205, 1), there, 
therein, thence, therewith; apparent varr. 
SA (G 18), KINO mm, 26.; also probably 
QE YG, UX -emy in 2:2-imy, n-k-imy, etc., of 
mine, thine, etc., §§ 113, 3, OBs.; 205, 1, 
Ors. 

\4+-S zmy being in, adj. from prep. ™, §§ 79. 
80; of, following adjs., with superlative 
meaning, §97; +N imy-wrt west side; 
+R°"°4 imyt-pr estate, property, will, 
lit. content of house; KC varr. Ky, 1 
(F 20) imy-r overseer, superintendent, 
§79; +\Ee imy-rn-f list of persons; 
+\\—9 imy-hzt prototype, example; 
\+Q\S.4 imy-Gt, adj. from prep. m-G¢ 
(§ 178), who goes after, accompanies ; 


+2 3% imy-s? attendant, bodyguard; +e 
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imytw, also m-imyltw, r-imytw, prep. be- 
tween, § 177. 

(NES var. N=, imi (Aa 13) give, place, 
cause, as imper. of vdz give, § 336; foll. 
by (perf., § 452, 1) sdm-f, § 338. 2; by 
obj.+old perf., § 315. 

+\_ var. | SX" zi negative vb., § 842; posi- 
tion of subj., § 343; Sdm-f form of, in 

§§ 342. 345; 
imper. \\ m negating imper., § 340, 1; 
later replaced by \\> m ir, § 340, 2; 
AL, 7 rdi+sdm-f \et him not (hear), 
§ 340, 3. 

Y= \\ & émé mourn ; émw mourning. 

~a& var. |—=\\ Ss Zmw (P 1) boat. 

(SRNO tm(s), etc., see under 77 above. 

(2 var. 4s im: (F 39) spinal cord. 


\@ var. @ imsf venerated state; imizgw 


wishes and commands, 


imhy revered, honoured. 

(<8 var. det.  zmn (A 4. 5) hide (vb.). 

\= Zmnx Amin, the god of Thebes, Gk. 
“Appov. 

frm, var. ‘Pun, dment (R 14. 13), later imnte, 
west; zmnty western; see too wnumy 


below. 
(=I S émht netherworld. 


mm 27, rare initial form of prep. ~, §§ 148, 5, 
end; 155, end; 164. 

umm var. VR (A 27) zx, prep., by (of agent), 
§§ 39, end; 168; 227, 4; 300. 

im, non-encl. part., indeed, § 227; za+ 
noun + (perf. § 450, 5, e) Sdm-f, § 227, 2; 
in + noun + part., §§ 227, 3; 373; element 
in indep. prons., §§ 64. 227; relation to 
prep. 2, § 227, 4; introducing n. already 
represented by a pron., § 227, 5; intro- 
ducing questions, §§ 227, 1; 491, 3; iw, 
§ 492; iz alone, § 493; én nt¢ is it the 


[mm 
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case that... ?, § 494, 1. 2; zu nt-pw is it 
the case that ?, §494, 3; 2 m who?, §§ 227, 
33 490. 

il. ta, var. \Ahlmm z dx, says, parenthetic, 
§§ 436-7; see | 4) z say, above. 

(=x int (K 1) the dudf-fish. 

\<~ in delay (vb.); séz, same sense. 

\ vn, ent valley. 

J ini (W 25) bring, fetch, remove; }7$"- 
var. f,0  zxw gifts, tribute; Pe ae varr. 
f=, 4, Ur-hrt (N 31) Oniris, the god 
of This, N. of Abydus, Gk. ’Ovodpus. 

\& Ji} abbrev. {}] zd (O 36) wall; also znd¢ 
det. ~ or |}. 

"7 B44 varr. det. dy, 4 7nupw (E 15.16; C6) 
the dog-headed god Anubis, Gk. Avov- 
Bus; \"-" 4 (A 18) var. det. 3a, ézp crown- 
prince, royal child. 

\( San zxm skin. 


\dhmmn, Q.&. ze (late writings) indep. pron. 
Ist plur. c., we, § 64. 

\ 5 inv (O 39; N37) stones 207 2g (}) 
white stone: 2 “(2)zz of ‘Ainu (D 8), i.e. 
limestone; 2 rwd/ of hard stone, i.e. sand- 
stone. 

\f—= ink (D 13) eyebrow(s). 

\} &, 2x surround, enclose. 

\ leg vst shank. 

\a(Q) ink envelop, embrace. 

£, ink (W 24) indep. pron. tst sing. c., I, § 64; 
varr. JO, NSS, Sy, etc. ; belonging 
to me, § 114, 3; ¢@w& pw, §§ 190, 1; 325. 

\=— ind, earlier ind, (be) ill; illness; séad 
make ill. 

Ve ind fr foll. by suffix, hail to, § 272; see 
too under zd below. 

\— ir initial form of prep. 7, § 163; as to, 


§ 149; if, foll. by sdm:-f, § 150 (imperf., 
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2ae gem. vbs., § 444, 4; perf., other mu- 
table vbs., § 454, 5; negated by /m:f, 
§ 347, 6); if, unfulfilled condition, foll. 
by sdm-n-f, 8§ 151.414, 3; |= ir-, occa- 
sional form of prep. ~ before suffix, § 163, 
cf. below izf encl. part.; (= éy, var. 
\~, irw, adv. from prep. 7, §§ 113, 2; 
205, Oss.; | (A 48. 47) relating to, 
connected with, adj. from prep. ~, § 79; 
see too under ¢, ¢¢, 2f7-hst, s§ne; \ Wl 
irt duty. 

* irt (D 4) eye; SS reading uncertain 
(trwy ?, drwy ?), eyes. 

«> ivi make, do, act, acquire; writings, § 281; 
as aux. vb., § 485; foll. by infin., 24. ; 
§ 338, 1; 7 ir do not, § 340, 2; part. 
achieving, § 367, 2; ér m, f. ivt m, engen- 
dered by, §§ 361. 379, 3; 2” 2,27 m amount- 

n behalf of, 

help; zvz 7 act against, oppose; J>]7, 

irw form, nature. 


\7 @ var. det. J"), zx (W 21; M 43) wine. 


\= rf, var. — vf, encl. part. used for empha- 


ing to, § 422, 3; évz m act 


sis, § 252. 
l=} fh! ¢vtyw mourning. 
\4 irtt (W 20), O.K. JS iréd, milk. 
(roca thw (military) camp. 
(ra §\4 zh hold back, detain; det. a lag, go 


slow. 


Qu 4¥ z44y jubilation. 

\ {A 24, see BS %. 

Q {xc 2h, etc., see under a Fey 2 
UR th ox. 

\f ca thw stable (for horses). 
\° ihkms, see under 4s below. 


\ & ig non-encl. part., then, therefore, intro- 
ducing desired future consequence, ex- 


ji 


hortation or command, §§ 40, 3; 228; 
foll. by sdm-f (perf., § 450, 5, a; rarely 
imperf., § 440, 4; negated, ¢m-/, § 346, 4; 
wn-f, §118, 2), 26. ; interrog., what?, § 501. 
) 8 2£2, O.K. writing of 87; 4 things, see there. 


lof SS thm-sk, see under gm below. 

le\\ =, 2Gmz, later var. S'S =, (Be, river- 
bank. 

\ & == igr, non-encl. part., see under Gv. 

\SBx 7¢fw, later var. Soe} Gew (N 2), dusk, 
twilight. 

Qfl zs encl. part., § 247; after indep. pron., 
§§ 127, 4; 136; as interrog. part., §§ 247, 
4; 491, 2; like, § 247, 5; +Q[l z és see 
under — 2 below; \|le¢h zsw rare non- 
encl. part., § 232. 

\7 és go (imper.) § 336, see too under 7 s; 
lat WY, 25-28 plunder (n.). 

4 later var. Qf, & zs chamber, tomb, tomb- 
chamber. 

\qy zsz (M 2) (be) light (in weight). 


{7 8 ist gang, crew. 


fracas 


Qffle,&, zs (M 40) reeds. 

LUI, # (be) old; (IRE var. (PEAS sswe 
old times, antiquity ; zsyw¢ det. x! (V 6) 
rags. 

= Pf var. | {| PS tsw (F 44) exchange, pay- 
ment; m-isw, rarely v-ésw, in return for, 
§ 178. 

\ 2 ésp¢ quiver (n.). 

QI & var. JSS isft evil, wrongdoing ; 
isfty sinner. 

l= ésy tamarisk. 

\la¢a és& linger, delay, restrain. 

Yl isk, var. [l= s&, lo, archaic var. of ést, 
§§ 119, 3; 230. 

\fle> és¢, varr. fle sZ, later fle ésé¢, etc., non- 
encl. part., lo (or sim.), § 281; origin, 2d. ; 
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in sent. with adv. pred., § 119, 2; with 
nom. pred., § 133; with adj. pred., § 142; 
before pseudo-verbal construction, § 324; 
introducing virt. cls. of time and circum- 
stance, before sdm-/, §212; before Sdm-n-f, 
§§ 212. 414, 1; before pass. Sdm:-f, § 422, 
1; before ~ Sdmt-f, § 402; enclitically, 
§ 248. 

| 28 property, belongings. 

) 8 =) z5s¢ what ?, §500; 47 sy iss¢ wherefore?, 
§ 500, 4; z&st ivy, § 500, 5. 

\=30) 5d, unidentified tree; det. F*)\,°, (M 43), 
its fruit. 

\ 4] zér (be) excellent, precious ; excellence, 
virtue, also dw zkr ; n-ikr (x) by virtue 
of, § 181; ~ kr exceedingly, § 205, 5; 
siky advance, promote (a person), adorn 
(a place). 

\iS$iH, see under 4d below. 

\—fR var. PRY zy (A 19) miner, hewer of 
stone. 

JaQk tkm (1 6) shield. 

\— ién draw (water). 

\S igrt, early var. of S grt, encl. part., § 255. 

) 2 wy igrt, see under gr below. 

ap abbrev. 74 (M 33; U 10) barley. 


Qo yh 22, var. © (a2 (p. 43, n. 1), father; often 
without ~ in ‘Jj_ var. _] ét-ntr god's 
father, name of a class of elder priests. 

)\QQ var. & éty (I 3) sovereign, p. 75. 

yor) rare var. |.°,§ 7ém (D 38) the sun-god 
Atum. 

x= eS* é¢mw lack of breath. 


) © © tt sun’s disk, sun. 
) <4 ttn oppose, thwart, obj. (something), 


(someone) ; ituw det. AS opponent, 
iinw det. &~ difficulties. 


enemy ; tit 


ji 

) 2 Bm later det. “=7| itrw (N 35) river, 
Nile; also measure of length = 10°5 km., 
the Gk. schoenus, § 266, 2. 

\ ffi 2¢v¢ (O 20) row (of shrines), particularly 
of those of Upper (det. {4 O 19) and 
Lower (det. ff] O 20) Egypt as seen at the 
Sed-festival, p. 291, n. 3; collectively, the 
gods of these shrines; zérty det. cara 
the two sides, rows, aisles. 

lof §, 22 drag, draw, stretch (a bow). 

laf 2th (U 31) prison. 

Hh ide (V 15), var. DY} z¢z (§ 281), take away, 
seize; take possession, mz of ; 22 Apt, see 
under 4/2 below. 

2s, WY 2éz thief. 

\Z idi (F 21) be deaf. 

\—( oa idy?¢ girl, maid. 

OP var. To idt (F 45; N 41) vulva, cow. 


™ var. “ar idt (D 46*) fragrance. 


——k 


A, 
nen, 


l= Sam zdw pestilence. 


J=Js abbrev. 3 zdé (N 21) bank (of river), 
cultivated area; zddwy the two banks, 
i.e. Egypt. 

\= 2) var,“ d.id2.(F 21), replaces. © 6 haar 
tdnw deputy, substitute. 

\=v idr (V 37) bind; bandage; (= O% var. 
9% idr (V 37) herd, flock. 

\—={ Sk zdew (M 15), the marshlands of the 
Delta; zdzy Delta man. 


Wes vor 24 

\\ y in grammatical endings representing 

O.E. | z or QQ é#, §§ 20, end; 270, Oss. ; 

as initial consonant hardly except in 

group-writing where equivalent of Hebr. 

*,p. 481, M 17; use of QQ and » distin- 
guished, §§ 20, end; 73, 4, Oss. 
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\4 -y: after duals before suffix Ist sing., § 75, 
1; in certain plur. impers., § 335; ending 
3rd sing. plur. in certain old perfs., § 309; 
m. ending in imperf. act. parts., § 357; 
rare in imperf. pass. parts., § 358; in m. 
sing. plur. perf. pass. parts., § 361; alleged 
ending m. sing. in perf. rel. form with 
prospective meaning, § 387, 2; in pass. 
Sdnw-f before suffixes, § 420; in perf. Sdm-f 
of certain vbs., § 448. 

\ -y: origin and nature, §§ 20. 73, 4; after 
duals added to suffixes 2nd m., 3rd m., f., 
§ 75, 2; do. after ns. dual only in meaning, 
§ 76, 2; ending m. sing. of adjs. derived 
from preps. and ns., §§ 79-81; in évzy¢w, 
§177; rare ending m. sing. of imperf. act. 
parts., § 357; in perf. pass. parts. of 2-7. 
vbs., § 360; in Sdmty-fy form, § 363; in 
br(9)f), 8 437- 

Ym ye sea, Hebr. 0%, §62 a (Add. p. 422). 


QQ x4, interj., hey!, § 258. 


a1 .¢ (D 36) 

—"¢ arm, hand; in compound preps. m-¢, 7-¢, 
hr-¢, §178; advs., rv ¢, kr twy immedi- 
ately; dr ¢ Jong ago, § 205, 3; © piece, 
pair (7 of), action, position, state, see too 
ut-¢, r-¢, r-cwy, hry-¢; j| 7, st C activity, 
stroke; “= var. — ¢ affairs, business. 

fo 10. ( Wit0), cup. 

am varr. (®, M4) cw (S 25) dragoman, in- 
terpreter ; see too z ¢ above. 

=. ¢¢ limb, member. 

—— *¢ room, department, house ; iry ct official, 
attached to the department (of). 


“s- © (O 29) column. 


— wee @ (N 31) here, § 205, I. 


= abbrev. = ¢ (O 31) door; zvy ¢ doorkeeper. 


o—I F 


— 4 @ (E 7) ass, donkey. 

~ NI var. =i 7 (be) great; cw greatly, § 205, 
4; 7 Gt greatly, § 205, 5; ‘## greatness; 
n-t3t-1(t), m-C3t- so greatly (did, etc.), in- 

(valuable) 
stone (for vessels, etc.) ; st? enlarge, ex- 
alt, enrich. 

Jes, var. BS dé (M 19) offering, 
pile of offerings ; 6 det. {}\ J (hieratic) 
be desirable; °74¢ self-seeking, selfishness. 

~ aN) dt abbrev. )§\ y# var. det.  “ (T 14; 
A 49) Asiatic, f. “sme. 

~  WOS— og flog, beat feet of. 


— = ¢rw(y) sleep (vb.). 


asmuch as, § 181; co cs 


a 


aad 


o— 
I 


—(e ewe (S 38, Pyr.) awet-sceptre. 


{RFaHI cwe (S 38. 39; E 8) flock, herd (small 
cattle), goats. 

FIN} (wz rob, steal; robber; one robbed ; 
Nihmt-cwsy, see under nhkm below; Fh 
as cws-ir(y)-f brigand. 

—&'} wa (be) rapacious ; defraud, £7, m of ; 


ca «ny tent. 


‘wn-ib of rapacious disposition. 

—1&,> wnt stick, club. 

—J\& abbrev. \& © (F 16) horn; metaphori- 
cally, (archer’s) bow. 

—}v ©b, see under eb above. 

—Je| d¢ (O 30, p. 517) fork; JM °6 comb 
(hair). 

a P¥C bw, see under wed below. 

— JW} @ (S 42) ada-sceptre. 

—J%}2 abbrev. ¢ | 6? (S 42) stela, table 
of offerings. 

— J<C A cdr boasting, exaggeration. 

ih. thr (Aa 20) equip, 7 with; learn, master ; 
tprw equipment. 

=p var. Wy Sty (A 36. 37) brewer. 
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— N\dca Sy encampment. 
=A Sf (L 3) Ay (n.). 
— . Tt Sut (royal) head-dress. 


> Fat, older Fdt, box, chest. 

—\\ 14h ¢m (F 10) swallow (vb.); with 2d obj., 
-m 26 lose consciousness, faint; ez 26 hr be 
thoughtless, negligent about ; s¢7 swallow 
down, wash down (food), # with (drink). 

af, —s} cme smear; cmcé det. ,\, mud. 

—\— Pe) met (T 14. 15) throw-stick. 

~~ var.det. & 1, (2) (D 8.7) (be) beautiful ; 
det. 2y# the good man; 

‘Ainu, the limestone quarries at Turah. 

— _. mt (D 51) finger-nail, claw; §, var. & 
uty (G 7*. 7**) SAnty, a god, lit. He-with- 
the-claw(s). 

mm. (an (D 55) turn back; ¢zw one who 
(always) returns; det. J’ (A 31) (face) 
averted. 

$1 nk (S 34) sandal-strap. 

os (7G live; live, 7 on (food, truth) ; zf n(-2) 
as (god, king) lives/for me, in oaths, § 218; 
PAD cxg(w) was(w) snb(w) may he live, be 
prosperous, be healthy, §§ 55. 313; $4 
cnh(w) dé may he live eternally, § 313; 

do. after = ivz, § 378; AY dt ng given 
life, § 378; cw& life; det. 4) swear, oath, 
§ 218; Pr-cng, see under pr; 2b eng, see 
under 26; $’g——- (ug nz) one living in, 
attached to, with foll. noun (dw? town, 
ms army, ¢t hk the Ruler’s table); cvgw 
det. # the living; $175, «zéw victuals ; 
$e sD eft means of subsistence ; sv 
make to live; s¢vé (portrait-)sculptor. 

oy tug garland. 


2 5 «nk (S 34) mirror. 


96 Saq uGt goat. 
292 enfwy (F 21) the two ears. 


5 = “(dnuw 
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—'4 nkt, the goddess Anikis of Aswan, Gk. 
‘AVOUKLs. 

— WO tutyw myrrh. 

—"s tnd, older cud, (be) few; cudé a few 
(people) ; stad make few, depreciate. 

ss tr, see under zr above. 

ZN % reed (for writing). 

Te (rt sheet (of papyrus or leather). 

==>9 (rt (F 16) jaw. 

= ert (F 22) hind-quarters. 

= var. det. a *7f (V 6. 33) envelop, tie 
up; bag, bundle. 

=p rt (O 38), varr. err, rryt, gate, place 
of judgement. 

=v rk (V 12) bind, # on (emcees det. 
-y4) understand; det. -y, > (be) under- 


det. -y4) swear, take an 

; SS var. Plo ky last day (of 
the month), § 264; sev# det. S put an end 
to (enemies). 

AG # (O 11-72), var. \fQ 2%, palace. 

=i <2 2 (T 2 
Se 

Cl ht field, holding, domain; sc ®¢% var. 
REN, eoty (M2), var. (EQSS Hoss 
tenant farmer, field labourer. 

(AB var. A che (D 34. 34*) fight, x against, 
Ane with (against); chet, th: tw beware, 

338, ch; det. 

(T 11) arrow. 

by che (P 6) stand up, arise, stand fast; attend, 
hr to; 
(as priest) ; 


standing, wise ; 
oath 


4), var. \fac 2%, net, catch, snare 


33- Chswty warrior ; 


—S 


che m 3bad start on month's service 
che hnisi pass one's life, lit. 
stand up and sit down; ck aux. vb., 
§§ 476-82 ; he Sdiu-f, § 477, 1; Che + pass. 
sdf, § 477, 23 the +subj.t+old_ perf., 
8477, 33 Chem sdmvnf, § 478; hens 
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Se 


Sdin-n-f, § 479; hen sdf, § 480; then + 
pass. Sdm-f, § 481 ; 
construction ; seke erect (obelisk, monu- 
ments); ‘ez det. 4, position, attendance. 
B= che (M 35) heap; 26 chew wealthy man, 


lit. lord of heaps. 


che-7 + pseudo-verbal 


8 So thew period, space (of time), lifetime. 
B-¥'() chew (O 26) stela. 
B-y'mek chew (P 6.1), older {-y’nek Lew, ships. 


ST & brazier, fire (for cooking). 


=> chi (N 1) hang up. 
ehh 2m ~extinguish (fire); det. m«- quench 
(thirst). 


3 Nw) mt, see ikmt above. 

sect) “Leu, see iffw above. 

same hi (H 5), var. “Ge =~ “fi, fly (vb.). 

SAS chm (G 11), varr. TAX Cm, SY 
chnz, divine image. 

s—WeX chew branches. 

So_)|ca -Anwty inner appartments, audience- 
chamber; see too under 2x below. 

-—. later det. 9 cf (M 41; Aa 2) pine, fir, 
the ‘cedar’ of the Bible, p. 123, n. 5. 

—'h cs, see 726 above. 

8) 78(2) (I 1) lizard. 

4-33 (I 1) (be) many, abundant, ordinary; ¢s3-~ 
(~ 4) chatter, § 288; adv., often, § 205, 4; 
c¢ multitude; ses? multiply; det. 4 curb 
(vb.) lit. scatter (?). 

4 ck (G 35) enter, ~ into (a place,) Zr, m 
before, among (persons); c&(yw) det. 
#9 intimates; cZy¢ female servant; }.%> , 
ckw provisions, revenue (in food); s¢c& 
cause to enter. 


7 Ahh (D 


= equality, level ; 


50) (be) precise, accurate; det. 
det. ffs adjust, ch 
the right rope (in the ferry-boat) ; 7-ck 


o—l F 


on a level with, § 178; scé? put, set in 
order. 
=e «¢@ strain (vb., in beer-making). 


=—c 


| var. Sed (V 26. 27) spool, reel. 


a) ° . 
>> cd, later = cd, perceive, recognize. 


—_ =< 


5 a@(V 26), var. __] cd, be in good condi- 
tion. 

—.¢™ cdw (K 3) the dé77-fish. 

ue re (U 6). var. OLK. ra, hack up ; =-c¢- 
mr (K 3) administrator of a province, 
prob. lit. excavator of canal(s). 

cd (Aa 8), later 


MH Ree 


ae <—- . . 
4 7 var. x, hieratic 4 7, 5 
= rT 
| a, desert-edge. 


ca (V 26) fat. 
= 3, see (m)c(n)at below. 


ra) 
Sil 


— | uo cd; (be) guilty; guilt, crime. 


W, ew (G43; Z 7) 

® w, semi-vowel, § 20; often omitted in gram- 
matical endings, 26.; immutable in (e.g.) 
3bw ‘brand’, § 279; initial, omitted in 
some derivatives, § 290. 

% -w, ending 3rd sing. or plur. m. of old perf., 
§ 309; of plur. in impers., § 335; of neg. 
complement, § 341; m. in imperf. act. 
part., § 357; in imperf. pass. part., § 358; 
in some perf, act. parts., § 359; in imperf. 
rel. form, § 387, 1; in sdwzw-2f rel. form, 
§ 387, 3; ending of pass. sdm-/ form be- 
fore nom. subj., § 420. 

SI -w, plur. m. ending of ns. and adjs., § 72; 
B®! -w#, plur. f., 2. ; S-wy, dual m., 24.; 
\ ~4y, dual f., 76. 

M" var. ©, -w, from Dyn. XVIII occasional 
suffix-pron. 3rd plur. c., they, them, their, 


§ 34. 
® w, very rare encl. part., not, § 352 A. 
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hw 
®* w district, region. 

H\INe wit (V 4), also LF \e west, coil of 
rope, let loose (wr) in foundation cere- 
monies. 

£\ Whee wii (N 31) (be) far, distant, 7 from ; 
fall, x into (decay, etc.) ; ww, adv., afar ; 


* way, road, side; 7 (~, ) 


el 


wt, abbrev. 
-wt path, place of passage ; szwei det. *=* 
var. det. or abbrev. % (Z 9) pass, 27 by ; 
pass, of time; szsw passing (n.). 

£\ Sm ww wave. 

£\ NF A w2w? ponder, deliberate. 

£\f\ux, V2w:t Wawat, region at N. end of 
Lower Nubia. 

{Ji-+ W2b(wy)? (S 40), name of the roth 
nome (Oxyrhynchite) of Upper Egypt. 

£\ WET] var. PR} wee (V 29) 1. place, put 
down; permit, foll. by Sdm-f, § 184, 1; 
3h th bow the head (in submission); with 
m, multiply, § 338, 1; wk &¢ (8) make 
offerings; 2. endure, (be)enduring, lasting ; 
wh-ib patient, well-disposed; sz make 
to endure. 

Ti \des™ wehyt increase, abundance (of corn). 


£\{ SQ wshkw (S 10) wreath. 
ARE wedy (M 15) hall of the Inundation, 


reception hall in Palace; cf. too 774 above. 

1: wes (S 40) was-sceptre. 

{ ws dominion, lordship, only in fixed ex- 
pressions like $f] cx, ddt, wis life, stabi- 
lity, dominion. 

{@ Wast (R 19) Wise, Thebes. 

£\ [43s var. [8% west (S 40) be ruined, de- 
cay; ruin (n.). 

A WHy_y wes (A 28) be exalted; sw var, det. 
4 (A 30) extol. 

HE Wig (W 3) Wag-festival, celebrated 
on the 18th day of the 1st month. 


hw 


¥.M 13 incorrectly used for } V 24, see under 
wd below. 
TQ wed (M 13) (be) green, fresh ; 
vigorously, § 205, 5; “fj wd success, 
J wed (M 13) papyrus 
VWV 5 wedyé colonnade; J 1 
wd a pale green stone, felspar (?); Yo 
Wdt (1 12. 13), the cobra-goddess Edjé, 
p. 73, 0. 19; fR3s— Wa-wr the sea, 
lit. the great green; —|lofk dy¢ (M 15), 
O.K. dy¢ papyrus-marsh; swed make 


r wid 


good fortune; 
column ; 


green, renew. 

Syh varr. $8, $ wi dep. pron. Ist sing. c., I, 
me, my, § 43; as subj. in (y)-zz I belong 
to, § 114, 2; with other adj. preds., rare, 
p. 109, n. 6; with pass. parts., doubtful, 
p. 425, Add. to § 374. 

Qf wz (A 53) mummy, mummy sheath. 

% -wy, ending added to adj. preds. with ex- 
clamatory force, how, § 49; do. added to 
parts., § 374, with Add. p. 425; prob. 
originated in dual m. ending, § 49, Oxs. 

i -wy, see under | -w above. 

Cr wyn, ending Ist plur. c. of old perf., § 309. 

® | sek var. det. tok wé? (P 3) sacred bark. 

&| Ss win reject, decline. 

pen coc (Lean se Zant) wet f., one, alone; 
§§ 260. 262, 1; § 262, 
1; foll. by adj., yielding superlative sense, 


<4 
M., 7 aI 


we m as indef. art., 


§97; as numeral, one, usually written |, 
§ 259; we.... ky, we 

. other, §98; we 2d everyone, § 103; 
we m one of (several), § 262, 1; weé det. 


sn-nw:f one 


& be alone; <~, + wrty sole, unique ; 
<p var. det. C2 weew privacy, soli- 
tude. 


Fu wew soldier, cf. iwcyt above. 
BS WA) wee speak abuse. 
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(Jim var. (§ wed (D 60; A 6) (be) pure, clean; 
sweb purify, cleanse; (J¥$ wed (ordinary) 
priest ; wrbw det. TF clean clothes ; weé¢ 
det. & place of embalmment, tomb, 
sanctuary ; det. y meat; —~J®¥€ abbrev. 
Yer, Cow (F 17) purification ; cdw-r.(—) 
breakfast. 

ea S, wH bend, curb. 

boar 

B= wert (D 56) leg, shank. 

Ba fa wer flee; fugitive; werd flight. 


= wen (M 41) juniper (?). 


= fe abbrev. ¢= wert (D 56) administra- 
tive district; ¢ ss wertw district official. 
®_af ™ abbrev. “ce. we (N 11) carob-beans. 


TJ] var. [J] wd (U 26. 27) open up; wds- 


2b,wo3-kr intelligent, capable, enlightened; 
swb kr initiate,.r into (work); [J@S& 


1% var. fo] 
wo; butler. 


BIR var. det. © won (N 8. 5) shine forth, 
rise (of sun); det. 4 (M 35) overflow; 
BISeS var. QoPs wéuw (Aa 2; N 8) 
wound (n.). 

SJ—]) wed burn (vb.). 

VU wht (F 13) vertex, brow. 


wb; open court (of rae 


whi divide, open, judge; whw-hr except, 
but, § 179; wt det. x>~ specification ; 
Z|, wh st (Z 9g) lit. specify it, intro- 
ducing list of items; connected with this 
stem are iff message, 7f/wty messenger, 
see above; \y var. \fy wht- ia ae 14. 
15) New Year's day, p. 204; “4 var. 
M Wt-t: Earth’s Beginning, name given 
to the extreme south; M@,° ta Wp-wiwt 
(E 18) the jackal-god (Gk. wolf) Wepwa- 
wet of Asyit, Gk. ’Odaus. 


SX LSG w/ talk, talk about, discuss. 


®w 
®>{ wmt (be) thick ; wat-id stout-hearted ; 


S$ Pra wmt gateway; wmt¢ det. =3(O 36) 
fortification, bulwark. 

&—'} wn (O 31) open (vb.); wx-#r instructed, 
expert; wa rn light is given to (some- 
one, that he may see), lit. face (i.e. sight) 
is given to, etc. 

&P wni (E 34) pass by, disregard; wa det. 
& fault, failing. 

Boho Wnw El-Ashminén, Hermopolis, a 
town in Upper Egypt. 

GOs var. K wuwt (N 14. 5) hour, p. 206; 
priestly duties ; det. # priesthood; &°*© 


wnwt(y) hour-watcher, star-watcher. 
G—T wif be glad, gay. 


+S varr. +4), 76), SAS wm (Z 11; 
M 42; X 7) eat; += 4h9°! wamd food ; 
+ Vel wamyt the consumer, i.e. fire ; 
ll (Ke 4h sm (G 52) feed (someone), eat, 
feed on; det. O¢h greed; sumw det. 
(,, , food. 

FA. wumy (R 14) right hand (n. and adj.). 

&,_., wnn exist, be, §107; supplies missing 
parts of zw, §§ 118, 2; 142. 150. 157,1; 326. 
395. 396. 469; in sents. with adv. pred., 
§118, 2; notin sents. with nom. pred.,§125; 
in sents. with adj. pred., § 142; in pseudo- 
verbal construction, § 326; do., itself in 
old perf. or infin., § 326; wun r sdm, 
§ 332; parts. of, as equivalents of rel. adj., 
§ 396; wun-f with future reference, §§ 118, 
2; 326; 440, 3; wun after iv, §§ 150. 
395. 444, 4; wz:f expressing purpose, 
§ 118, 2; after 2%, 2b.; as obj. after 7a, 
i6,; after other vbs., § 186, 2; wa:/, wan-f 
after preps., §§ 157, I. 2. 3; 326, end; 444, 
3; wa, wan-f in virt. adv. cls., §§ 214. 
215. 219; waz as aux. vb., § 469-75; 
wn-in:f in pseudo-verbal construction, 
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§ 470; wa-hr-f, wnn-Grsf do., § 471; win 
Sdm-f,§ 472; wwinf Sdm-f, wn-hr-f §dm-f, 
§473; other forms from waz before Sdm-/, 
§ 474; before Sdim-n-f, § 475; tw wu there 
is, are, § 107, 2; foll. by parts., § 395; in 
questions, § 492, 2; 2 wn, wut there is, 
are, not, §§ 108, 1. 2; 109; x wn, n wut, 
before sdm-f, § 188, 2; ix wm if there be, 
p. 427, Add, to p. 358, n. 11; & var. wn 
being (n.) in phrase x (m7) wn m3¢ (2) 
in reality, lit. of (in) true being, § 205, 3; 
&", S& want, wnt encl. parts., indeed, 
really, §§ 127, 4; 249; wz¢non-encl. part., 
that, §§ 187. 233; foll. by subj. + old perf., 
§ 329; wut in +8, see above; & J} Ff 
Waun-nfr(w) Onnophris, He-who-is-con- 
tinually-happy, a name given to the 
resurrected Osiris, cf. p. 307, bottom. 
BSE wnk be clad, obj. in, § 844, p. 423. 


&__ was jackal or wolf-like animal; det. 
4a. (U 16) sledge. 
+ 58 wndw (M 42; E 3) short-horned cattle. 


Mitt 

& oS Oe var. with J (Z 11) wudwe subjects, 
people. 

= wrr (G 36) (be) great, important, much ; 
S&S wr, adj.; wr, wrt, adv., much, very, 
§ 205, 4; zx how much ?, § 502; 2-wr-n 
inasmuch as, §181; Sf} var. Ry wr 
(A 19) prince; X%— wr mw greatest of 
seers, title of the high-priest of Heliopolis; 
Sem" wr-n-if haunch (of beef) ; wrré 
det. 4, & (S 2. 6) great crown; det. or 
abbrev. g (T 17) chariot; Wrt det. Q 
the Great one, designation of a goddess; 
Wrt-hk:w, see under #3. 

Sf 0, wrk (W 23) be anointed with, obj., 
§ 84, p. 423; see too mrht below. 

Ss]x wrs (Q 4) head-rest, pillow. 


Bw 


3&5 wrs spend all day, pass time; foll. by 


— 


subj. told perf., § 316; wxsy watchman. 
Sw— 4 wrd (A 7), O.K. wrd, be weary. 


Sm& whi, escape, miss, fail. 

pus * whx (O 37) overthrow. 
PRY de) 29 why/ tribe, tribesmen. 
dE ws pull up (papyrus, 


(stones). 


S€Sve var. SO whit (Aa 2), var. O.K. [PS 


flax), 


hew 


wht (W 6), cauldron; Som var. B{ FsS 
Wht Oasis region; Whstyw Oasis 
dwellers. 


= S| whe (P 4) loose, break off work; det. 
«Sh unravel, explain; det. ¢}# fisherman, 


fowler. 


J, wAmd (F 25) hoof. 


JS\ var. det. | wn repeat; foll. by infin., 
§ 303; whm cng repeating life, living a 
second time, §55; 7 whm, m whm-c a 
second time, adv. ; whmw det. hy herald, 
also a provincial official in charge of 
judicial matters. 

Ref wh (R 16), fetish of the eper Egyptian 
town Cusae. 

eT wh (N 2), also wh, night; sw make dark. 

BJ ws (M 3) (wooden) column ; 


hall of columns. 


STA wh require, demand. 
BT IAS wh (be) ignorant ; 


make foolish. 

} £9 whd (Aa 2) suffer, bear patiently ; pain 
(n.). 

\f varr. Fa, Wstr (O 4.523 
F 51) Osiris, local god, king of the dead, 
the dead king, Gk. ’Ootpus. 

dS. SA wef be idle ; idleness. 


17 wsrt (F 12, Pyr.) neck. 


det. ca 


fool (n.); swe 


<4, earlier * 


ao 9 
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hw 
P 8) oar. 


1h 

45 wsr (F 12) (be) powerful, wealthy; power, 
wealth ; swsv make powerful. 

BIS wse (W 10) cup. 

[1S] wsZ (W 10) (be) wide;broad ; breadth, 
with older var. fe®BZ shw; swsh det. 
=, var. © (S 11) widen, enlarge; ws§ det. 
or abbrev. © (S 11) collar; {J varr. 
SIEM, Yea wsG7 (O15) broad re court; 
wsft det. 3, later ws, barge. 

b= wss, var. Bi - ws, urinate. 

bs 
freely. 

Ba ws fall out (of hair), be bald; free, un- 

“eo gm ws (D 3) 


det. 4h 


var. det. | wsr,(F. 125 


A wstn, later $4 A wsétn, stride, move 


occupied (of time) ; 
found defective. 
PwC, var. S ws (G 42) fatten ; 
heap (praises). 
BT ah wes bite, chew. 

%S—Jx 4) wd (Z 9) answer, x (someone); 
answer (n.). 
BOLT A wim (H 

T\\%6 wsmw (H 2), a vessel for beer. 

BS var. det. @ win (G 54; H 1) wring 
neck (of bird); make offering of. 

Es wir dry up, be barren. 

EIA wid (F 

PEW var. Sod weg (V 33) misery, want. 

BOY var. S we (Aa 2) wrap(mummy), bandage 
(vb.); det. yf embalmer; det. ‘TP, O.K. 
() (V 38), var. BaNe TP, | , wesw, bandage. 

RES wtf flee; wthw fugitive. 

BEL wit, O.K. wt, beget. . 

S| wtst (U 39) post (of balance). 

Bd var. det. |] wés (U 39. 40) lift up, carry, 
wear ; det. 4} lodgea complaint, denounce; 
cf. too ¢si. 


2) ear (of corn). 


30) address, question (vb.). 


bw 


&=, wai (D 46) put, push, shoot, inflict, emit 
(sound). 
5 Sys wdpw (W 22) butler. 


— &A waf, later occasionally BAA was, 

lag, delay; 27 wa/f if (something) delays, 
i.e. does not happen, § 352; wdf, adv., 
tardily, § 205, 4. 

Se var. —j| wax (M 11) offer, make offer- 
ings; offering (n.). 

B® J) > wan (U 32) (be) heavy. 

R=] f] wah (O.K.), later written }%°, wah, 
pour; det. (1 (Q 7) cast (metal objects) ; 


Pe 


S—] } ala abbrev. ala wahw, later }} } pho 
wahw (V 25), table of offerings. 


{Bi wd (V 24. 25), later wa, e.g. p. 277, n. 2, 
command (vb.); foll. by sdw-f (imperf. 
§ 442, 1), § 184; by infin., § 303; }|]] wd 
maw give command, x to; wd, wad, wdt- 
maw command (n.); }*4() abbrev. (| wa 
(O 26) stela; I} ®*Q swd, later | J sew(e)d 
(M 14), hand over, bequeath. 

\$.» wat send forth, set forth; }Q\, wayt 
(military) expedition ; }® S39 waww wan- 
dering herds. 

Bh ny wa? (be) whole, sound, prosperous ; 
abbrev. |, see under ev; swa? tb send a 
communication, write, 7 to, lit. make easy 
the heart (of), § 225; swas 2d communica- 
tion, letter; ®) NX abbrev. = wast 
(D 10) the wast-(wedjat-) eye, the sound 
uninjured eye of Horus, § 266, 1; J (| av 
(U 28, n. 5) remainder. 

SIN wa; proceed ; cf. too saz below. 

®) Aca wa? magazine, storehouse. 

hf war (Aa 21) divide, sever, judge, judge 
between; wat vyZ (\ je) judge (vb.); watt 
det. | 9 divorced woman. 

\JG wad (V 25; F 46), var. b=JS was, 


turn, trans. and intr. 
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J 4 

{J—= var. | JS wad (N 20), var. TJ B= w(s)dbw 
(M 13. 11), sandbank, shore. 

HB Nch=— wdnw torrent, flood. 

\{ wah child, weanling; var. det. 4 (A 18) 
princeling. 


YD alo wadhw, see under wah above. 


J 4 (58) 

Ji, see éw below. 

sq 0? (R 7; E 10) ram; pF Bhf(2) (W 10%, 
Pyr.) Bapfi, a god. 

& var. §, 67 (G 29. 53), old Su (W 10%, 
Pyr.), soul, external manifestation, Gk. 
Bai, p. 173; % d:w (G 30) spirits, souls 
(plur.), might (sing, or plur.). 

JI®We-~<k | G2:w, boat, pleasure-boat. 


IPL 22 bush. 
JSS 0° 4367 hole, hiding-place. 
I= DRI Seow 62034, var. J J Bs 602, flowing 


stream, swirl. 

JI® AID 4:2 foreskin(?); det. or abbrev. 
= or e in m-b:h, also m-b:h-c, in the 
presence of, §178; do., adv., formerly, 
§ 205, 2; av-b2h formerly. 

SIS 425 (W 2) jar. 

Vi. Bastt (W 2) the cat-goddess Baste(t), Gk. 
-ovBaatus. 

&() 62, an oil-bearing tree (not olive ?). 

aS 63k work, u for, i.e. serve; dskw det. 77 
work, produce (n.); dz4det. ¥ manservant; 
b:k im this (thy) servant, lit. the servant 
there, p. 58, n. 1; § 509, 2; d:& det. Wi 
maidservant. 

J&A C297, var. Jag, dei, be remiss, 
slack. 

J DELDD bes, vare. LO} DF dese (TS) 
SBLdSD migsw, dagger. 


Je 

ZF bit (L 2) bee; Yo, ®, dét honey; Ye det. 
or abbrev. & (A 45) ditty king of Lower 
Egypt; see too under usw below. 

JIVE varr. Jhogh, JZ dh d2¢ (W 10; F 18) 
character, qualities. 

JS dt: (N 41) copper; the synonymous y.!, 
(N 34) is provisionally likewise read as 
biz; JO wm var. JI RD, bee (N 41; 
F 18) mine; JG 422 firmament. 

J\ We] 6232 (U 16), var. J) t= dy, wonder, x 
ats JUNE iz, var. JUN Css oie, 
marvel, wonder (n.). 

J btn (G 37) (be) bad, miserable, act evilly; 
bin, dint bad (n.); so too dw-bin, see under 
bw below. 

JIS otk (G 6) falcon. 

Jj = abbrev. & 6h (G 32) beinundated; 
inundation. 

J® var. Ji dw (D 58) place, position; det. #4 
bw nb everyone, everybody, § 103; dw kry-f 
the place where he is, § 204, 1; used to 
form abstracts, dw dzz bad (n.), misery ; 
bw nfr good (n.), prosperity; sim. with 
tkr, 23, hwrw, dw. 

J®<, dwt (K 2) abomination. 

J4\ S14! dws magnates. 

J Jeormem 6bt, see 63b3t above. 

Jo8 ® bnw (G 31) phoenix. 

SY ont (Y 7) harp. 

Jo$ 2 dnwt millstone. 

J. do bnbnt pyramidion. 

Joh abbrev. [] dz7 (M 30), var. J7— 4 ff d2(r)é, 
(be) sweet. 

J }c3 burw outside (n.). 

JDM” 443 flee; d/:w fugitive; sdk? det. a 
(D 55) make to flee. 

"$a ds (F 18; E 3) calf. 

Jilly varr. det. u», ~» dfs hunt (vb.). 
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=<@ Bhdi Tell el-Balamin, Behdet, the nor- 
thernmost town of Egypt; secondarily, 
Edfu in Upper Egypt; Zhdt(y), the 
Behdetite, epithet of the winged solar 
Horus. 

J ©.c2 6Gn tower, fortress; also f., dnt. 

JS o% 3 bgnw greywacke, a hard dark stone 
found in the Wady Hammamét. 

J |= 6s (K 5) introduce; be initiated, 47 into; 
det. <<, * mystery, mysterious form. 

J|%& 4st (K 5) flow, come forth in abundance. 

J 68s (D 26) vomit. 

J 6 68, older 42, (be) rebellious. 

Ju fi o& (B 2) be pregnant. 

J@ £h ogi, see b:g7 above. 

JB \ d= bgzw one shipwrecked. 

J® S&S gs (be) bad, fractious. 

JSIN fA és run. 

JA INS 44:(w) crime, wrong, wrong-doer. 

J& 62, var. J@~a b¢, abandon, forsake. 

J=6 btn, var. J2 A btn, be disobedient, 
rebel against; d¢u-2b rebel, adversary. 

J=] abbrev. { dd (R 9), a kind of natron. 

J=¢ varr. det. -@, 28 ddt (M 34; U 9. 10), 
var. $\sss d¢y, emmer, a kind of coarse 
wheat. 


J= Ai ods (A 7) faint, languish. 


Op (Q 3) 

_ & (Q 3) base, pedestal. 

@ © Pe, Kém Fard‘in, Buto, a town in Lower 
Egypt, p. 73. 

0 abbrev. = ft (N 1) sky, heaven. 

2K £3 (G 40), in hieratic always, and in hiero- 
glyphic sometimes, replaced by KR 
Gara, 


od< Ww 27 (G 40; H 5) fly (vb.). 
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OK varr.cX¥ ji, hieratic YX, 2: this, the, sing. 
m., § 110; construction of, § 111; mean- 
ings of, § 112; D¢4Q x8, hieratic Yl |B, 
piy i, poss. adj. Ist sing. m., my; so too 
pik, pif, etc, § 113, 1; BY psy for 
o p-m he of, § 111, Oss. 

M@ Lit (X 6) loaf, bread-offering. 

od \ 2:(w ?) have done in the past, aux. vb., 
§ 484; Ko pet (X 6) antiquity, primeval 
times; p:wzy belonging to primeval times. 

od WA O74 (H 3), var. 50 phew, a kind of cake. 

TAT pskt (H 2), var. Zo TP pez, fine linen. 

¥ Rss Zed, var. 2 fs pd (D 56), knee. 

ol fés bring in corn (on back of donkeys). 

Bf var. 9 Ces pet (H 8) mankind, patri- 


SSE Wie 
cians; see too 7-pct below. 

o pw this (obsolescent), sing. m., § 110; con- 
struction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 
use as pron. 3rd pers., § 128; do. antici- 
pating nom. subj., §§ 130. 189, 2; position 
of, §§ 129. 130; use in sents. with adj. 
pred., §§ 140. 141; in questions after zz iw, 
§ 492, 4; do. after zz alone, § 493, 1; cl. 
with Aw after gm7 ‘find’, § 186, 3; in Sdm-f 
pw, § 189; meaning cest gue, §§ 190. 325; 
imperf. Sdm:-f as pred. of, § 442, 3; perf. 
Sdm:f do., § 452, 4; in r-pw ‘or’, § 91, 2; in 
nt-pw, § 190, 2; in negation fr pw, § 351, 
2; oS] pwy this, that, sing. m., later 
substitute for pw, § 110; meaning of, §112; 
o interrog., who?, what?, §498; see too 
under fér ; whichever, Add. p. xxviii. 

on, Pwut Pwéne(t), popularly known as 
Punt, the coast-line S. of the Red Sea. 

«Af, var. & p/y, that (yonder), sing. m., § 110; 


construction of, §111; meaning of, § 112; 


Wie Pf (N 31), later form of Af, § 110. 
<(], see under /s7 below. 


2. pn, this, sing. m., § 110; construction of, 
§ 111; meaning of, § 112. 

3 p-m he of, §111, Oss.; see too under £7 
above. 

ame wo Duc (P 1) upset, overturn. 


ok pnw mouse. 

2 ah png bale out. 

C4 pr (O 1) house, f. collective [3] §al4 pryt; 
C1 Pr-cz Great House, Pharaoh, p. 75 ; 
tora Pr-cng House of Life, scriptorium 
where books were written; <4] Pr-wr 
(O 19), name of the oldest national shrine 
of Upper Egypt at Hieraconpolis; & fil 
Pr-nw (O 20), "7 fl Pr-nsr (O 20), 
alternative names of the oldest national 
shrine of Lower Egypt at Buto; }° 5A 
pr-nsw palace; cafca var. 47 pr-hd (O 2) 
treasury, lit. white house; °1’a) pr-dt 
estate; imy-r pr overseer of a house, 
steward; 2dt pr mistress of a house, 
married lady; see too 7-fr under | 7 
below. 

Clip pri go forth, go up; pri r h:, r Gut, go 
forth abroad, see under 43, gut; as aux. 
vb., § 483, 1; pry det. ~as® champion; 
det. »%y champion bull; pr-¢ (~;’), ener- 
getic, valorous; prowess; prw det. 7; 
excess; det. A a coming forth, outcome; 
prwnr() utterance; [)2 prt-grw (O 3) 
invocation-offerings, lit. a going or send- 
ing forth of the voice, later sometimes 
interpreted as pr¢-r-frw, p.172; “Ag prt 
winter season, p. 203; ES\,,{, abbrev. 
ow, prt (U 13) seed. 

ZL p72 (M 6. 5) battlefield. 

SS phwy (F 22) hind-quarters, end; pwy-r 
down to, §179; p&t-rv northwards to, §179; 
NPY] S pwyt stern-rope; YSY varr. 


AS) & phww (N 41) distant marshlands. 
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S var. Qf ph (F 22) reach, attack. 

<3 abbrev. 3 pkty (F g) strength. 

ofA pkrr run. 

51 N\& pg (V 11) split, break open. 

oy var. =~ phy (F 46) turn, go round; 
serve, z (someone); =o,/ , P4v¢ remedy, 
medicament ; det. 4 # frontier guards ; 
sphr var. 42 (F 50) cause to circulate, 
copy, write down; <== P&r-wr, Pekher- 
wér, Eg. name of the Euphrates. 

x). Asz (see § 281) cook, boil. 

3 {4h psh bite (vb. and n.). 

5 4 psé be in disorder, distraught. 

oO pss (Z 9) divide; pssw divider (of pro- 
perty) ; Psst division, share. 

" a psg (D 26) spit, spit upon. 

| Gm Varr. det. w, @, & psd (F 37. 38. 39. 41), 
O.K. psd, back (n.). 

= psd, O.K. psd, shine. 

211] Asat (N 9) company of nine gods, ennead, 
P) 201, n.w8! 

2S \wa psdutyw (N 9; W 3), varr. Sow psdn, 
= "4 psdn, New-moon festival. 

fe 7, see under p7£¢ above. 

& NW fg? spread out, unfold; det. } opening 
(n.). 

o OW ptpt tread down, crush. 

C2 { ah ptr, var. ° {4h pty, who ?, what ?, from 
interrog. pw + part. ¢v, §§ 256. 497. 

0° {= ptr, rare det. & (D 7), behold, see. 

°} 4) Pte Ptah, god of Memphis, Gk. 64. 

oA Pte overthrow. 

fs, see under pd above. 

oy abbrev. ‘% pd (T 9), earlier Ad, stretch, 
(be) wide; <j» var. => pat (T 9. 10) 


a ext 


bow, foreign people, troop; Iii pdt 9 the 


— f 


Nine Bows, traditional name given to 
the peoples neighbouring Egypt; pdty 
det. )}# bowman, foreigner, see too 7-padt 
under | 7 below. 
a § A pd (vb. showing confusion with fd ‘knee’ 
and fd ‘ stretch’) 1. kneel, 2. run. 
aig varr. gl, § ' pads (D 56) box. 
|| ®es,3, fdswt dunes (of the Delta coast). 
TS pd, =| pat, see under fd above. 


«<— f (I 9) 

~~ as det. in J,° 7¢ father, p. 43, n. 1; not to 
be read in <2) fsé, see under this above. 

«< -f suffix-pron. 3rd sing. m., he, him, his, it, 
its, § 34; \ fy do. after duals, § 75, 2; 
after words dual in form but sing. in 
meaning, § 76, 1; after sing. words with 
dual implication, § 76, 2; in the Sdmty-fy 
form, § 364; not an obsolete dep. pron., 
SAL Laat 

Si vars <—7¢ (F.9,'O-1.) viper, 

‘h SM abbrev. §— fz (A 9) carry, lift, weigh; 
Sai tw (7F 9) sail (vb.), lit. carry the wind. 

mY, , few magnificence, splendour. 

Bom SF, var. SS Fé, (be) bald, bare. 

~ fn (be) weak, infirm; sfz make weak, 
afflict. 

Sh Fngw, a term for Syrians, cf. Gk. 


We! | 
Pouwixes. 


= abbrev. 8 fund (D 19), O.K. fnd, nose. 

‘S x abbrev. F /& (V 12) loose, depart; sf 
unloose, take off (garments). 

The /f (X 4), a kind of cake. 

T= /& (X 4) reward (vb. and n.). 

=m fk, see under fs above. 

——y Sift leap, see too nfift below. 
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—=*, fd pluck (vb.). 
< fdt sweat (n.). 


— 4 fdé tear asunder ; piece, fraction. 


\ (G 17) 


\\ #- as formative prefixed to some nouns, 
§ 290. 

\\ ™ prep., with suffixes | {\ é-, in, as, by, 
with, from; as conj., when, as, though, 
§ 162; -°b,.m-hnw, etc., see under ¢é, 
hnw, etc.; m-C, see before (#)()dt below; 
m-Qi, see under G¢; m dd saying, § 224; 
before infin. of vbs. of motion, in, §§ 304, 
2; 331; see too Predication, of, in the 
Grammatical Index. 

SO varr. KH, Km non-encl. part., behold, 
§ 234; foll. by dep. pron., 2d.; mostly 
combined with suffix-pron. 2nd pers. 
(mk, mt, mtn), 26. 

SX var. 4, m interrog. pron., who ?, what ?, 
§§ 227, 3; 496; | & 2 mas subj., §§ 227, 
3; 496; m m wherewith ?, mi m how?, ¢ 
m to what purpose ?, 47 m why ?, § 496. 

K\  imper. of the negative vb. zm, see there. 


4, m imper., take, 2-& to thyself, also written 
with — mx (T 1), § 336. 

4, encl. part., see (1) below. 

, @ m3 (U 1), sickle-shaped end of a sacred 
boat (ws). 

ZW 73 (U 2; D 4) see, see to; foll. by 
$dm-f (imperf. § 442, 1), § 184, 2; by infin., 
§ 303; by obj. + Sdm-f,§ 213; by obj.+ 47 
+ infin., § 304, 1; by obj. + old perf., §315; 
rarely in imperf. Sdm-/ after rd, § 442, 1; 
wr-m3w, see under wrr above; —e miw 
sight; ~-msw (x) in the sight of, § 178. 

a \¢5 var. det. % mst (D 4; E 22) lion. 


Sa varr. SI, = mit (Aa 11; U 4. 5) (be) 
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\” 
true, rea], just; 2 (7) wx mic in reality, 
§ 205, 3; dw mee truth, right; m-frw 
(§55) justified, deceased ; svzc-Zrw justify, 
make triumphant, 7 over (enemies) ; 
Sofie var. (iP msc¢ (H 6) truth, right, 
justice; det. § (C 10) Ma¢e(t), the goddess 
of Truth and Right; mscty righteous. 

| 2c be offered (of offerings), 2 to; mscw 
offerings, tribute; saz offer (vb.). 

= mc send, dispatch ;  mscw (det. t2) nfr 


= 


a) 


with good dispatch, with a good wind. 
= mic (H 2) temple (of head); tp-223¢ ac- 
companying, escorting, § 178. 

=> mit edge, brink. 

ZR] mwy, var. SR] m:(w), be new, 
fresh; 2: fresh, new; 2 mzwt anew, 
freshly ; smzwy renew. 

Sk AAD Q! mrwt rays. 

SN a & Mr, var. RV HS mi(r), wretched ; 
m3i(r)w misery ; smzr afflict, harm. 

> Wi mh wreath (of flowers, etc.). 

Sq 13-hd (E 28) oryx. 

2 eh mh, var. Del) 2G, burn, be con- 
sumed. 

D wiles mest thighs, lap; ¢p-2r-ms¢ head-on- 
lap, i.e. in mourning, § 194. 

DBLSD migsw, see bigsw above. 

—o> mt (W 7, O.K.), later 23, SS mt 
(Aa 2), red granite (from Elephantine). 

—o mst proclaim. 

Aa var. KA mi imper., come, § 336. 

Q4 mé (W 19, Pyr. mr) prep., like, according 
to, as well as; conj., as when, according 
as, §170; mi ka-f entire, § 100, 2; mi m 
how ?, §496; Qe mit(y) copy (n.); QYy 
mity, var. Ys mitw (§ 79, Oss.), like (adj.), 
equal; mi¢t likeness, the like; 2 mit¢ 
likewise, § 205, 3; 24 my, var. Q4} mi, 


\» 


likewise, accordingly, § 205, 1; [24 4) sé 
report (vb.), § 275; report (n.), acknow- 
ledgement (of letter). 

QUS, miw (E 13) cat, f. mode. 

QS very rarely Q\"S min (W 109), to-day, 
§ 205, 1; used enclitically, § 208 ; ™ min 
to-day, § 205, 3. 

(A 2(é)nz, see under meni. 

JO mind (N 34; T 7) axe. 

~~ mist (N 36) liver. . 

4, var. 7 m(y) encl. part. after imper. or 
$dnvf in wishes, pray, § 250; rarely non- 
encl., 20. 

\X7 m-¢ prep., together with, in the hand of, 
from, owing to, § 178; mc-ntt seeing that, 
§ 223. 

— sek (m)¢(2)at (V 26), O.K. mend, the morn- 
ing bark (ship) of the sun, p. 291, n. 5. 

SO] var. det. { mer (M 1; V 29) (be) 
fortunate, successful. 

S\G8rica mek, var. bra mihket (N 36), 
tomb. 

wm mw (N 35) water; Zr mw x loyal to, lit. 
on the water of; == mwy, also f. 
mwyt, urine, seed, saliva. 

mon BS BS maw (N 35) meaz-dancers, in funerary 
ceremonies. 

Des wwe (G 14) mother; Mw, var. 3X 
(G15), Mut, the chief goddess at Karnak. 

Ad mwnf helper, champion. 

KG var. det. ~ m(w)¢ (A 14; Z 6) die, § 279; 
death ; m(w)t, m(w)¢¢ dead man, woman. 

AD... fe, var. KS °°, mfki, turquoise. 

KA var. BR, m-m prep., among, § 178. 

AX (G 18) var. (NI Se mm, prob. mere varr. of 
adv. |{\ zm, see there. 

Hod var. RN mmy giraffe. 

e— mnw (T 1), a kind of mace; in writing of 
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A m 
m nk take to thyself, see # imper., take, 
above. 

&\| x (Y 5) be firm, remain, be established ; 
r-mn-m as far as, § 180; 7-mn together 
with, § 180, Oxs.; sma det. J] (U 32) 
establish, make firm ; halt, stand down 
(from office) ; mm det. Ye such a one, f. 
mnt det. “7 ; mnt det. = such an amount 
(see pp. 201-2); mn, mnt example, a 
similar case; —} mnw monument(s) ; 
“1 \e Mu-nfr Memphis, p. 183, n. 1. 

“ts mn be ill, obj. of (something), § 844, 
Bx 423: 


m5 mnt: m mnt daily. 


ROC) 

=< mnt (G 36) swallow (n.). 

img mnt (D 56) thigh. 

=) var. —l)\ +a mani (appar. originally 
m(i)nz, § 285; P11; T 14) moor, land; 
attach, join (someone), 7 to (something, 
a wife); det. S&&, = (A 14. 54) die; 
death ; —o] mni¢ mooring post. 

“5 meni, a measure for oil or incense, § 266, 1. 


=oG) mnit (S 18) necklace with counter- 
poise, menat. 

AY varr. =) P¥, 4 mniw (appar. originally 
m(i)niw; A 47. 33) herdsman. 

+f Mnw (R 22; C8) Min, the god of Pano- 
polis(Akhmim) and Coptus(Kift),Gk. Mt. 

5-& mnwt pigeon. 

e000 nw (M 1) trees. 


Es’ mune (D 27; B 5) nurse, suckle; mnt 
nurse, foster-mother ; mzcy tutor. 

= lath! mnfyt (A 12) soldiers. 

= mnmn move about, be disturbed ; 
mnmnt det. ¥a, *% (E 8) herds, cattle; 
smnumn remove. 

F=oO8CI mnnw, var. eC mnw, fortress. 


Ky” 
ne menhd (Y 3), O.K. mnhd, writing outfit. 


oa Oe 


cm AN enh papyrus plant. 


mnh wax. 


eh mng (U 22) chisel; fashion, carve 
(O-.K.). 

eo abbrev. % mn& (U 22) (be) efficient, bene- 
ficent, excellent; 7 mn thoroughly, § 205, 
5; smn fashion excellently, put in order, 
honour, advance (someone). 

2% mung string (beads), fasten (amulet on 
neck). 

8 || abbrev. LL mud (S 27) clothing. 


4 
sevens 


aca mn-kb bed-chamber. 

=> f) Mntw Mont, the falcon-headed god 
of Hermonthis (Armant), Thebes, etc. 

fom SS) BM nt y)w: nw Stt Beduins of Asia. 

= vind (D 27. 27*), var. J 6 badt, O.K. 
mnd, breast. 

“(Xft vndm basket, crate. 

\_ isread ¢my-r, not mr, see under zmy above. 

{XS mr (U 23) (be) ill, painful; 7z7¢ disease ; 
mrw painfully, § 205, 4. 

{RA mr (U 23; O 24) pyramid, tomb. 


8 mr bind; mrw band. 


mns (L.E.) cartouche, p. 74. 


—— i! 

=, mr (N 36) canal, channel. 

= tli «mr =6(N 36) friend(s), partisans ; 
LWA (= 44 Lew-mr the multitude, 
the masses. 

=H! var. >, Be mrt (N 36, f.) weavers. 


S82 mrt serfs, slaves. 

SS varr. SS, = mri (U 7. 6; N 36) love, 
wish (vb.); foll. by sam-f (2ae.gem. imperf., 
§ 442, 1; other vbs. perf., § 452, 1), § 184; 
by infin., § 303; MZrr-f irrf Whenever- 
he-likes-he-does, a name of the supreme 
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god, § 442, 8; S84) mrwt love, wish 
(n.); 2-mrwt, m-mrwe in order that, §181; 
mrwyty the beloved. 

S\{e mri in —S\{e 7s-mri (M 5. 6) Ta- 
meri, a name of Egypt. 

SSS mryt river-bank, coast, harbour. 

Sx UR) 3B zryn Syrian magnate, Baby]. 
martannu. 

S hw mrw desert 

S$ +— mrw (M 41), a red wood from Syria. 

Sp var. Sm Mr-wr (O 5) Mnevis, 
the sacred bull of Heliopolis. 

— [nea var. SF mrrt (O 5. 38) street. 

SIs mrh(w) decay (n.). 

Sjeff abbrev. Y mrht (W 1) unguent, oil; 
cf. wrk above. 

NOUS mhy be forgetful, negligent, 47 about. 

Sx 8 89 mhwt family, household. 

3,20 mhr (W 19) milk-jug. 

i mh (V 22) fill, be full, 7 of; as formative 
in ordinal numbers, § 263, 3; kh 26 (be) 
trusty, trusted; 7h det. 4 seize, 7 (some- 
one or something) ; mw a filling. 

™\ varr. ~\, —s, —1 mh cubit, linear measure 
of 523 mm., § 266, 2; as measure of area, 
27°3 sq. metres, § 266, 3. 

“14h later var. “\fo4h m2(y) be anxious, 
grieve, Zr about; grief, care (n.). 

“TVR, var. Vl] 2h (?), meek (?) (M 38) flax. 

=f m= mh(z ?) drown. 

“\6 mht dish. 

“\ var. “\ mht north; mht-r northward to, 
$179; mhyt det. % north wind; mhty 
northern, § 79. 

sid mhw (M 15. 16) papyrus clump, in 
Sid varr. AL, K Z-mhw the Delta, 
Lower Egypt; mh-s det. ¥, &£ (S 3. 4) 


INEZ 


crown of Lower Egypt; mA(i?) det. ih 
or { Lower Egyptian. 


1S 38 hw fish-spearer ; aille= = mbhyt 
fishes. 


mal (aR, hnyt the Coiling one, i.e. the uraeus 
on head of sun-god and king. 

SUNS] 42 balance, equal (vb.); 3,f etfs 
abbrev. If mfzt (U 38) balance (n.); cf. 
437 below. 

No.2 #-é, see under Z¢ below. 

AM, mhnt ; mhnty, see under knit below. 

4, 405 maAr storehouse. 

4,485) mkrw administration, governance. 

AWA var. \A ms bring. 

lo msc (F 31) apron of foxes’ skins. 

(lah mst (F 31; 
form, fashion (statue) ; {f[l-~ ss 2, f. mest 
m born to (mother), §§ 361. 379, 3; mms 
det. & child; \ writing of -msw in personal 
names (Z 5); smsé deliver (in childbirth). 

(ih zs encl. part. expressing surprise or re- 
proof, § 251 ; zw-ms, see under zw, at end. 

Alda} \,, wsy¢ supper, evening meal. 

“2 Msn (V 32) Mesen, a town near Kantarah 
in Lower Egypt. 

loe==¥k wsuw (V 32) harpooner, hippopota- 
mus-hunter. 

(fla fa. ves turn backwards. 

Ny = msh (I 3) crocodile. 

ilS.ca msQn, also ms§nt, resting-place; see 
too under £2 below. 

fle\'\ mshiyw adze. 

hleWSE'4 I7setyw (F 23) the Foreleg, ie. 

the constellation of the Great Bear, re- 
placing earlier conception as Adze. 
[lo var. det. % mss corselet. 
sk meskz hide (of ox). 


B 3. 4) bear, give birth ; 


fh 
fh 
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(4h wské rumour. 
[| $< woe (m)sktt the evening bark (ship) of the 
sun-god, p. 291, n. 5. 
DW mstiwty descendant (of a god). 
mstpt bier (at funeral). 


BUT 


“\&h wsdi, var. fil msdi, hate (vb.). 


= 


| 
hon 
l—==)\,°, wesdmé, see under sdm. 
| 
pes 


5 @ var. det.i9, abbrev: 7° msdr-(F 2a 
D 18) ear. 

te var. KS UR msc (A 12) army; det. sx 
expedition. 


SA os8T msrw evening. 
Sx StS msdt ford. 


AS varr. \S, A we non-encl. part. from 
m (see above), behold, § 284; used in 

foll. by 
dep. pron. as subj., § 44, 2; in sent. with 
adv. pred., §119, 1; in sent. with nom. 
pred., §133; insent. with adj. pred., §142; 
in pseudo-verbal construction, § 324; mk 
Sdm-n-f, § 414, 1; mk+ pass. Sdm-f, § 422, 
1; mk sdm-f, 8 234; 450, Oss.; with 
sense of Fr. vozez, § 234; curiously sub- 
stituted for £7, § 234, Oss. 

oY var. KRY mi (D 38) protect; mht 
same , protection ; #&ty protector. 
ees = mbt right place. 


addressing a male person, 2d. ; 


AS te mkh: neglect, obj. (someone, some- 
thing). 

=p hP me(7?), a class of young recruits. 

A mt, earlier 2 mz, non-encl. part. from 
m (see above), behold, in addressing a 
female, §§ 119, 1; 234. 

RSy, see m(w)t above. 

> mt vein, muscle, vessel of body. 


$f] zy (D 52. 50) (be) regular, correct, 
trustworthy, loyal; wt m 26 rectitude, lit. 


Ne 


regularity (?) of heart ; wz mt¢t nt ib-f fol- 

lowing his natural bent (or sim.); mty 

regulator (?) of a phylé (ss) of priests. 
>Wierw mtwt seed, poison. 


a 


SS) mtwn, O.K. mtwn, place of combat 
for bulls. 

C7 wn etn, earlier $0 mtx, non-encl. part. 
from m (see above), behold, in addressing 
several persons, §§ 119, 1; 234. 

on  wtput (T 8) dagger of the form f. 
‘= mtn reward (vb.); ménwt det. == reward 
(n.). 
2} f4h var. det. )) 4h mtr (D 50; T 14) bear 
witness to ; #e¢rw witness (person) ; mztr¢ 
testimony. 


~~ © mirt midday. 


a 


\\a wm non-encl. part., see under 7¢ above. 


NS Wh 722 flout, insult (vb.). 
ABARAT mésm, see under Lm. 


NP min, non-encl. part., see under méx 
above. 

Ss min, varr. “Ste, Py a mtn (G 14), 
road; Kyra.) Ye yh mtx nomad. 

NE uw, Wt Mitanni, a kingdom E. of the 
Euphrates. 

|. mdw (S 43) staff; mdw n izw staff of old 
age, epithet applied to a son taking over 
his aged father’s work. 

[Sah wdw (mwdw, § 285) speak, talk; mdw m 
speak against ; maw dispute, litigate, Zur 
with (someone), 47 about (something) ; 
mdw word, saying; ‘|\|| abbrev. 4] aw 
utr the god’s words, p. 1; =|, ; ,abbrev. 
T da mdw (words) to be recited; or 
placed at top of columns containing spells, 
etc., § 306, 1; wa maw, wdt mdw, see 
under wa; mdt speech, matter. 

K\— 3 mds keen, alert. 
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o mdw (V 20) ten, §§ 259. 260; construction 
of, § 261. 
fy vd (V 21) (be) deep; mdwe depth. 


Tho var. KAA mat (V 19. 20. 21) stable, 


cattle-stall. 

NAY wdt (W 1) ointment. 

a) mast (Y 1) papyrus-roll, book. 

2 var. \\ hoo mast (Y 1) sculptor's chisel. 

ALIN 44) 2, Wdyw Medjay, a Nubian people, 
pis3,m..230 police, 

Q var. Af mdh (S 10) fillet. 

ALS mdh (S to), var. RE" w mdh (T 7), 
hew ; mdh(w) carpenter. 

SO DAU abbrev. GF, Fy madd (Aa 23, p. 520) 
hit (a mark), adhere to (a path). 


mua nm {N 35) 

om @ afformative prefix in some reduplicated 
verb-stems, § 276. 

mn % prep., var. -, rare initial form |! Zz, to, 
for, belonging to (§ 114, 1), through, in 
(of time); as conj., because, § 164; in 
compound preps., §§ 178. 181; in 2-2-2my, 
n-k-imy, etc., §§ 113, 3; 114, 4; after adjs., 
indicating possession, §§138 141; possibly 
sometimes to introduce qualifying noun, 
§95; in negative fr n, § 351, 1; by, of 
agent after pass. parts., p. 279, top; § 379, 
3; element in sdmw-n/f rel. form, §§ 380. 
386, 2; in narrative sdm-n-f, § 411, 2; .”- 
ntt because, § 223. 

“" ny adv., therefor, for (it), § 205, 1; with 


“ 


varr. = 7, /,, #(w?) prob. in cases of x 
Sdm-n for n Sdmnf he does not hear, 
§ 486, Oss. 2. 


mn ny) genitival adj. § 86; forms, 2é.; use 
in indirect genitive, 26.; Add. to § 86, 
p. 423; in genitive between noun and 


n 


adj. epithet, §94; mediating adj. epithet, 
§94, I. 2; introducing noun used like 
Latin accusative of respect, §95; after 
demonstratives in z-, p. 86, top; as 
pred., §114, 2; introducing prep. + noun, 
§ 158, 1; after compound preps. when 
governing noun, p. 131, bottom; foll.-by 
Sdm-f, §§ 191; 442, 5 (imperf.); 452, 5 
(perf.) ; by sdm-n-f, § 192; by infin., § 305; 
° niw (nw), pl. m. of 2(y) belonging to, 
§ 86; “"“-"= see below under z¢-r. 


peace GtEs 

;,, # suffix- and dep. pron. ist pl. c., we, us, 
our; rarely =, §§ 34. 43; \ ‘zy dual of 
do., early obsolete, § 34. 

"|. ‘#zy possibly rare suffix-pron. 3rd dual in 
+Q"\" imytw-ny between them, § 34, 
Ops. 3: 

-.. 2 not (shortened form of =~ x, see there), 
varr. discussed, §104. NV Sdmf, with 
perf. Sdne-f form, § 455; negates sdm-n-f 
in reference to past events, § 105, 1; less 
commonly negates present (§ 455, 2; adj. 
vbs. § 144, 1) or future (§ 455, 3) events ; 
with past reference after mk, § 455, 1; 
in unfulfilled wish after 47, §455, 1; rarely 
translatable as ‘cannot’, § 455, 4; in sub- 
ordinate cls., § 455, 5; in virt. rel. cls., 
§ 196, 2; after ty, § 201; 2 sp sdf, 
showing a distinctive form of perf. sdm-/, 
§§ 106; 456, MV sdm-n:-f, §§ 105, 3; 418, 
common in characterizations, statements 
of custom, and generalizations: present, 
§ 418, 1; past, § 418, 2; future, § 418, 3; 
in virt. rel. cls. and after z¢y, 26.; with 
adj. vbs., § 144, 3; negating statements 
with old perfect., §§ 311, OBs.; 418. V+ 
pass. Sdm-f, §424; with past and present 
reference, §424,1. MV sdmm/, § 426. N 
Sdmt-f, 83 402-5; meaning, § 402; forms, 
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aw 7 


active, § 403; forms, pass., § 404; origin, 
§ 405. JV before zw ‘is’, ‘are’, very rare, 
§ 120; x wun-f referring to future, § 120; 
2 before indep. pron., §134; rarely negat- 
ing infin., §307,1,end. (|| z Zs in sent. 
with adv. pred., § 120;-in sent. with nom. 
pred., § 134; negating adv., § 209; before 
sdm-nf with meaning ‘if not’, ‘unless’, 
§ 216, end; with infin., ‘except(?)’, § 307, 
1; negating a word or phrase, §§ 247, 2, 
cf. 505,5,end. —S& x wnt there is not, 
§§ 108, 2; 115; without, § 109; in sent. 
with adv. pred., §120; with sdm-fas subj., 
§ 188, 2; with infin. as subj., § 307, 1; with 
part. or rel. form as subj., § 394; ” wat 
wu there does not exist, 2d. 
~~ 2, writing of prep. ~ 2, see above. 


ny Uf We (R 24) Neith, the goddess of Sais, 
Gk. Ny. 

ef, nt (S 3. 4), the red crown of Lower 
Egypt. 


nw mun ME Water, see under zwy below. 


oes 

*\ 7 this, the, properly with neuter sense, but 
used as plur. c., § 110; construction of, 
§ 111; meanings of, § 112; concord of, 
§ 511, 3; Kd vey poss. adj. plur. c., 
foll. by ~, my; so too zzy-& thy, ete., 
CEN S Ge 

im § nw (E 30), var. — Ake nrsw, ibex. 

“{ — xi (D 41) reject. 

To var. {$6 nxéw (D 41) bowl. 

—B& var. O & niw (D 41; G 34) ostrich. 


®, niwt (O 49) town, village; Miw?t rst the 
Southern City, i.e. Thebes; zmy-r niwt 
overseer of the (pyramid-)city, traditional 
title of the vizier; e niwty (§ 79, end) 
belonging to (one’s own) town, local; 


@ 
©, 2, townsmen. 


ww FL 


© niw (nw), pl. m. of genitival adj., see under 
wun #( ¥) above. 

ere men Derhaps with two distinct readings 1. xZw 
or nww, 2. nuw or nwnw (W 24), primeval 
waters, Copt. zoun. 

) ff vés (A 26) call, obj., 7, 2 (a person); in 
funerary cult, invoke, p. 170. 

yA “yny do homage. 

px 22 travel by boat. 

= ft wee (Y 3) (be) smooth; sxzcr polish, grind 
fine. 

5. zwtt (U 19. 20, Pyr.) the two adzes. 

mo’ nw (U 19) this, these, properly with 
neuter sense, but used as plur. c., § 110; 
construction of, §111; concord of, § 511, 3. 

ro ho nw time. 

mo ® nw (be) weak, limp. 

no nwi return (also reflex.), 7 to (a place); 
var. det. 4 collect, tend. 


ooo wwe NO, 


a mmm, See under zz above. 

Se Nwt Nut, the sky-goddess. 

ro P| | mn ney water, flood; also f. nwyt, nwt, 
nt. 

mots nww hunters. 

mmf! Ho nw, later Lo} nw, look, see. 

nope nwh (V 1) rope; 4 (=|) 2 nwh rod of 
cord,a measure of 100 cubits, 52:3 metres, 
§ 266, 2; nwh bind (vb.). 

2 see under ink. 

mo nwd move crookedly, aslant; nwaw 

crookedness. 

nm 2 vwd ointment, perfume. 

— not (V 30) basket or like; plur., name of 
distant iia foreign regions ; 
FAS 49 var. F<” Arw-nbwt, the 
Hau-Nebwet, inhabitants of thoseregions, 
in Graeco-Roman times interpreted to 
mean the Greeks. 
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NWA 7 


4 7, 
$$ var. 1 


p. 239, n. 8; owner of (property, attribute), 
$215 A, p.4235 (ie the: Lérd;,, i.e: 
the king, p. 75; [== 76 tewy lord of the 
two lands, do., 26.; 26-r-dr lord (ndt- lady) 
of the universe, § 100, 1; SW xdwy the 
Two Lords, i.e. Horus and Seth; 2d cng 
det. (A 54) sarcophagus; 7d¢ mistress, 
lady; 2d¢ pr, see under pr; YR udty (G 16) 
Two Ladies, title of the king, p. 73; 
Som var. Wf Wot-hwt, Not-hyt (O 9) 
the goddess Nephthys, Gk. Nédéus. 
— nb every, all, any, f. <7 
(uncommon), p. 47, n.°; common for 
both genders and numbers, § 48, 1; 
after sty, § 199; after parts., § 375, Oxs.; 
after rel. forms, § 381; s 26 everyone, each 
hr nb 


everyone, 26,; we 26 everyone, each, 2d. ; 


no lord, master; use in letters, 


be, pl. m. Yi ndw 


use 


one, § 103; dw 2d everyone, 20.; 


&t nb¢ everything, anything, 2d, 
“| Udo xdyt (S 12), the collar depicted as r=. 


1 bw (S 12) gold; det. 2 Gold, name given 
to the goddess Hathor; yaw» 202 (S 13) 
gild, fashion; ell nédy goldsmith. 

rye Vvo¢ Ombos, near Tokh in Upper Egypt; 
N6t(y) the Ombite, epithet of Seth. 


ry) MVéy¢ K6m Ombo, Ombi, a town some 
distance N. of Elephantine. 

“TS Ae 202, var. “PI ni, pole; ndiw, a 
linear measure larger than 1 cubit, § 266, 2. 

‘JQ és Christ's thorn, zedé-tree. 


“TS MG) yh! zddw-kd perverse (O.K. 6d) 
of character, epithet given to foreign 
enemies. 

“a: WVpri, the corn-god Nepri. 


A 


* nprt edge, brim (of sheet of water). 


ar — 
.” nf that, § 110; properly with neuter sense, 
but used as plur., §§ 111-12; construction 


Nw: FL 


Of, S10 NGO Varela IN ey eaten, 
form of #7, § 310. 

“Ss uf wrong (n.). 

TAS nfw (P 5) skipper, réis; swf relieve, 
release. 


AN at 
ey) 


i nfr (F 35) (be) good, beautiful, happy ; 
nfy nt it went well with me, i.e. I died, 
§ 307, bottom; fr adv., happily, well, 
§ 205, 4; Wnun-nfr(w), see under wun; 
nfrt det. §§ beautiful woman; 2frw det. 
4 | recruits; 2fr(w)¢ det. ¥9 cows; bb) 
nfrw, also 41, § . afr, beauty, goodness; 
bw nfr goodness; {—? nfr-hst diadem, or 
like ; ivy nfr-dst keeper of the diadem ; 
safy embellish. Probably connected are 
the following words, see § 351: 

1 3s nfrw shortage; J} )4, ufrw innermost 
room; } ufr(w) zero; §=|le nfryt end; 
nfryt r down to, §179; Pe ufryt 
rudder-rope; 2/yv pw as negation, § 351, 
2; nfr m as negation, § 351, I. 

<— wft, later var. = x ntf, loose, slacken. 

——~ nftft leap, cf. fift above. 

‘KK rare var. (\o-0 2-m, for in m who?, what?, 
as subj., §§ 227, 3; 496. 

(Xdi zm (T 34) knife (?); (Rei var. PS 
nmt (T 29) place of slaughter. 

(R44 nmi (O 5) traverse; Mmiw-se Sand- 

- farers, i.e. Beduins. 

(Kung) mz (O 5) cry aloud; low (vb., of 
cattle). 

(4h zme act partially, show partiality, z to 
(someone). 

(\{ BS um’ poor man, orphan, waif, f. zmhyt; 
snmh abase oneself, pray, 7 to. 

(FP ums, a royal head-dress. 


nf remove, drive away. 


(Rg zmst jug (for water). 
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a 


Ay! amt (Ds 4), plur. ty, vars Ae) 


walk, 
steps. 

~~ nn non-encl. part., not, §285; distinguished 
from -- only after Dyn. IX, §§104. 235; 
negates sents. with adv. pred., §§ 118, 1; 
120; with nom. pred. when fw is subj., 
§ 134; in questions introduced by zz zw, 
with indep. pron. as subj., §492, 7; as pred. 
of sents. with infin. as subj., § 307, 1; with 
part. or rel. form as subj., § 394; negating 
sent. with pseudo-verbal construction, 
§ 334; ux Sdm-f (perf.) with future refer- 
ence, §§ 105, 2; 144, 2; 457; ux Sdm-n-f, 
obscure, § 418 a; at beginning of sents., 
§ 66, end; foll. by dep. pron. as subj., 
§ 44, 2; 2w suppressed after, § 107, 2; in 
questions with sense of xonne, § 491, 3; 
negating single word or phrase, § 505, 5; 
with meaning ‘no’, § 258; expressing 
non-existence, § 108, 3; ‘without’, § 109; 
do. with infin., § 307, 1. ~~ & un wn 
‘there is (are) not’, § 108, 1; ‘without’, 
§ 109; in sent. with adv. pred., § 120; 
with sdm-f form as subj., § 188, 2; with 
part. or rel. form as subj., § 394. 

1} var. [f— 22 (M 22) this, these, properly 
with neuter sense, but used as plur., §110; 
construction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 
concord of, § 511, 3. 

1° As Nni-nsw (A 17; W 24) Ihndsyah 
el-Medinah, Heracleopolis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

LL Ah uni be tired, slothful; zw weariness. 


000 
| | 


“(3s 22m err, go wrong. 
ior \\9s var. or {\s xnsm (D 35) spleen. 
m= nuk belong(s) to me, § 114, 3; after infin., 


on my part, § 300, end. 
Se, Pyr. “We, wrt (G 14) vulture. 


nnw, see under xiw above. 
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[a¥ gd be in terror, 2 at; — bd }\ 4! var. opened up field; £d¢ det. x > protocol, 
a+, rw (G 14; Hi 4) terror. titulary, p. 71. 
\ nht (M1) sycomore-fg, tree. 1g G6 El-Kab, Eileithyias polis, a town in 
7c wht shelter (n.). Dipper Heypi rl Bis Ge (M 225 W 24; 
2 G 16) the vulture-goddess Nekhbet, p. 73. 
Tt: |, “Ay a little, a few, § 99; hw loss. @ var. @ Ngx (O 47. 48) Kom el-Ahmar, 
© hp rise early; xzpw early morning; suhp Hieraconpolis, a town in Upper Egypt; 
det. A spur on. og 7-VGn mouth of (or zvy attached to) 
Ta NA Am jubilate. Nekhen; 43Q minw Nn herdsman (i.e. 
WT MArn Nahrin, i.e. Mitanni, a kingdom ruler) of Nekhen, two distinct titles; see 
E. of the Euphrates. too under £77 below. 
Ta |) 24s wake up (vb.). 2.p nn (be) young; child; ngnw, nut 
S\1& xh (G 21) guinea-fowl. bie pala b0e: 
maa ‘ abbrev. A nZGw (S 45), earlier 2£2f:, 
ee 21) Pray for jsome- Se ene aa 


thing); 7%, wht prayer. 


Be (he) tard ough, dangerous =} abbrev. +» 2 (D 40) (be) strong, mighty, 


victorious; strength, victory; “fw victory, 


iylJx 22 yoke together, unite; equip, hostages; zf¢w det. "4 strongholds; sxZ¢ 
with ; V£6-k:w det. > (D 30) Uniter-of- make strong, strengthen. 
attributes, name of a mythical serpent ; mG 2hnm (W 9), one of the seven ritual oils 
det. w Neheb-kaw, feast of the month and jug for same. 
oe eae see p. 205. ‘\ ns (F 20) tongue. 
ee 27” neck. Sp varr. 5, 5 mst (W 11. 12) seat (of office) ; 
‘Si JS 2262 (M 10) lotus bud. nb nswt t:wy lord of the Thrones of the 


Ss) 5 hp potter's wheel. Two Lands, epithet of Amen-Ré‘ 


“= nhm take away, rescue, m-¢ from “+ nsw, for ny sw he belongs to, § 114, 2. 


(someone) ; VAmt-cw3y She-who-rescues- $ooaf varr. $0.8, AW sw (p. 50, n. 1) king 


the-robbed, consort of the god Thoth at of Upper Egypt, king; plur. $.2°.() >! 
Hermopolis. var. }O \dag! msyw (§ 72); +A] xsewy (?), 
‘o Nu. 24mn non-encl. part., surely, assuredly, nsy (?) be king, § 292; }4 2 zsy¢(?) king- 
§§ 119, 6; 236. ship; }K 2-sw-b¢¢ (§ 55) king of Upper 
silo var. fof nZh eternity. and Lower Egypt, p. 73; pr-usw, see 


under fr; & s3-usw king’s son; sim. 
with st, mw, sn, snt, hmt daughter, 


ONG es var. ans Nhsy (T 14) Nubian. 


= . 
{= — what tooth, molar; see too ndht below. MIDUER boatheriaicterawile: 


“e + nf defend, protect; fw protector. Sell swe flame, fire, cf. xsr¢ below. 
“e 41 nG-wy how grievous (is)!; 24w¢ plaint, “J 256 lick. 

mourning. | = asr in Pr-nsr, see under pr; “2  nsre 
“e Jx 246 open up (mine, fields); det. X newly the uraeus-goddess. 
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“|=) ~sr burn, blaze (vb.); zsvt flame, cf. 
nswt above. 


~ #8 supplant, drive away, 47 from. 
~~ 84) 25p breathe. 


"S\ WVsmi, the sacred bark of Osiris at 
Abydus. 
Now abbrev. 4 xsmt (K 6) fish-scale. 


«ty 2sny rage (vb. and)n.), 


Ce a 1 ee 


On. nkewt (D 51) notched sycomore figs. 
“”) Ns 2m be in pain, sorrow. . 

wn | — 2x nkad, see under £dd below. 

“= nk copulate. 

D4) 74:(y) reflect, # upon; cf. £32 below. 
Sv nkn (D 57) damage (n.). 

a5, weet (m.) a little, a trifle: 


SAK 


‘a ya 4g a species of bull. 
‘gx “gt break open; zgt breach. 
=— ugsgs overflow, § 276. 


m= == nt-¢ custom, observances. 


eS Dai 


ny ¢ 2t-pw it is the fact that, §§ 190, 2; 494, 3. 


nty who, which, §§ 199-201; antecedent 
mainly defined, § 199; origin, forms, and 
writing, 20.; foll. by 24, 2.; foll. by adv. 
pred., § 200, 1; do. with inserted subj., 
§ 200, 2; in pred. of cl. with pw as subj., 
§ 2004 (p. 424); foll. by dep. pron.; § 200, 
2; by suffixes, 26.; tw suppressed after, 
§107, 2; foll. by Sdm-f (imperf. § 443), 
§201; by Sdmn-f, 26.; do. negated by 
7, p. 334, top; with construction 2 
Sdmt-f, § 402; foll. by pseudo-verbal con- 
struction, § 328; ty wz, § 201, OBs.; ntyw 
im those who are there, i.e. the dead, 
p- 123, n. 6; 2¢¢ tw¢tt what is and is not, 
i.e. everything, § 203, 4. 

J utb be parched. 


ann, 
aN 
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<. xf indep. pron. 3rd sing. m., he, §64; be- 
long(s) to him, § 114, 3. 

< ntf = ntyf which he... ., § 200, 2. 

2 mm ntf irrigate, water (vb.). 

= x, see above under 7/2. 


=] ziry, see under |: x¢r below. 
“(| var. “6° mts indep. pron. 3rd sing. f,, she, 
§ 64. 
Natt 
3rd pl. c., they, § 64. 
ra. mm 2¢§ besprinkle. 
ntk indep. pron. 2nd sing. m., thou, § 64; 
belong(s) to thee, § 114, 3. 
ntk = nty:k which thou . .. ., § 200, 2. 
ntt conj., that, § 287; foll. by dep. pron. as 
subj., §44, 2; introducing noun cls., § 187; 
after preps., § 223; v-utt, kr-nit, etc., see 
under 7, 47, etc.; foll. by subj. + old perf., 
§ 329; foll. by parts. and rel. forms, § 400; 
in interrog. 27 nt, § 494, I. 2. 
ntt, indep. pron. 2nd sing. f,, 


vm lemme, “| , mtsn, indep. pron. 


(p} 


D 


a) 


aa 


wenn, 


nit, later ~ 
thou, § 64. 

wen nttn, later “~~ nttn, indep. pron. 2nd 
pl. c:, you, § 64. 

|: varr. iB, J] ztr (R 8) god; TRL utr, 
O.K. writing with suffix-pron., p. 432, 
n. 3; |4 2tr nfr the good god, title of 
the king, p. 75; ét-utr, see under 2¢; Azwt- 
ntr, see under hwt; 73-ntr, see under 2; 
aps ntrt, var. isc’ ntrt, goddess ; 
=] xvtry, O.K. nér(2), (be) divine; sxtr 
make divine; j=: sutr, var. [V2 sutr 
(R 7), incense. 

J undo cover, overlay, m with (metal). 

— JSS! zdbwt area, full extent. 

T°, nd (Aa 27; W 24) grind; miller. 

to$h ud ask, inquire, m-c from (someone); xd 

x (~_ ) take counsel, 47 for; x¢@wt-r counsel 


[o} 


nw 7 


(n.); xd hr greet, 2(2) someone, see too 
ind hr above; ndt-kr homage, gifts; xd 
Gr¢ inquire the health of ; d (det. =) z#¢ 
confer rank, 47 on (someone); xdnd det. 
$h converse, take counsel. 

T°, wd save, m-c from (someone); xdty pro- 
tector. 

ToT zd thread (n.). 


ae, 
\do3s ndyt baseness. 
"T Wi 7@ be parched, stifled. 


{\) za@m (M 29) (be) sweet, agreeable; 2adm- 
26 joy, happiness; {(} dm, a species of 
tree; szdm sweeten, make pleasant; det. 
$B sit, § 275. 

Toto 4} ndnd, see under xd above. 

8 xdri catch hold of, hold firm; xdr¢ im- 
prisonment. 

Sie udht, O.K. nhdt, tusk; see too nhdt 
above. 

4 [Ss abbrev. 3% ds (G 37) (be) small, poor, 
feeble; dim (of eyes); det. } poor man, 
commoner ; zd@sw poverty. 


var. =) xd subjects, serfs; cf. dt below. 


==> 7) (1) 21) 

= r+ prep., with suffixes rarely |— Zr, to, at, 
concerning, more than, from; as conj., so 
that, until, according as, §168. Before 
noun or infin. conveys futurity or purpose, 
pede 22. 103, AntO' 304, 3; 332. 333; 
rv m to what purpose?,§ 496; in compound 
preps., §§ 178-81; to form advs., § 205, 5; 
r 3w-f, r dr-f entire, § 100, 1. 3; 7-2¢¢ in- 
asmuch as, § 223; to the effect that, §§ 187, 
Ons.; 225; ~ dd that, saying, § 224. See 
too ir, irf, rf. 

= +r part, in fractions, § 265; vo, smallest 

x50 Hekat, § 266, I. 


measure of capacity = 
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~ & %, a species of goose. 
~ 7 (originally 77, p. 429, bottom) mouth, 
utterance, spell, language, door; {4 
st-r occasion for speech, authority; 9~~ 
t-r utterance; ~ Adm A-w Turah, 
location of the great limestone quarries, 
Gk. Tpofa; ~| 7-¢ place, state; as prep., 
~ 7, *7-, beside, near, §178; ~~, 
r-¢-t warfare, see under £ew below; ~~ 
r-cwy hands, activity of hands; ~£\ We= 
r-wt path, place of passage; ~ o® var. 
a  7-pw or, §91, 2; _ 5 x-pr temple, 
chapel, shrine; # r-padl foreign 
bowmen; ~&* /-sé:w (V 3) necropolis, 


var. 


Pcl 


i aS} 
particularly that under the protection of 


the god Sokar of Memphis; ~] \ >}! 
r-diw fight, battle. 

Y 72, as encl. part. with Ist sing., § 252, 1. 

0 war.’ det, '. abbrev. ©, 7c (N. 5.6) sun; 

2, var. 2} rc nb every day; — ©) varr. 
det. #, ¥ (C 1. 2) Ae REés the sun-god; 
s3 Re son of R&<, as epithet of king, p. 74; 
K\ Ac Hr-shty (G 9) Ré-Harakhti. 

% 2 rwt (N 1) gateway, outside ; rwty double 
doors, outside; #4] 5 later var. IF 
rwyt (E 23) gateway, place of judgement. 

Bar vwi cease, make to cease; depart, 7 from 
(place, something); var. det. ¥ (A 33) 
wander. 

} =] var. =] rwa (O 40) stairway. 

=bhY rwd (T 12), O.K. rwd, bow-string. 

hq] vwd, O.K. rwd, (be) hard, vigorous, 
flourishing; svwad (srwa@) make to flourish 
(varr. with —J== vd by confusion with 
vb. for ‘grow’); >®=—%\> abbrev. WS 
vwat hard stone, sandstone. 

Bbw rwd control, administer; controller, 
executor. 

~~ Jet ~pyé statue (of female). 


age 


avater, a ae ie (try-pct) prince, hereditary 
— rt-pct (irt-pet) princess. 


rf var. \— ivf, encl. part. used for emphasis, 
also with wishes, commands, questions, 
etc., §§ 66. 152. 252, 8; after pl. imper., 
§ 337, 3; after perf. Sdm-f in wishes, § 450, 
4; tst rf sentence-adv., now, §§ 119, 2; 
152. 

=> \\= rm (K 5) fish (n.). 

‘> var. det. and abbrev. # rmi (D 4. 9) 
weep, beweep; rmyt weeping (n.). | 

== r-mn, see under mun above. 


prince ; 


O aa 


was, VarT. 3, 9, 7mm (D 41) arm, shoulder; 
side (one of the two sides); ,a,”. *mn 
carry (on shoulder); —s mm, measure of 
area, 4 aroura (sé#t), § 266, 3. 

way 4 Amnn Lebanon, Hebr. 7i3?. 


~_ #9 rare var. 249 rmt (H 4) men, people; 


= 


also as collective, var. = 8 rmtt,§ 77, 4. 


reins 


_ vw name; as logical subj., §127, 1; var. 
det. G (V 10) king’s name; vz wr great 
name (of king), p. 71; ~z 2 nbw name of 
gold, i.e. golden Horus name, p. 73; 
imy-rn:f, see under imy above. 

~. xm young (of cattle, antilopes, etc.). 

wn { ~2pi (M 7. 4) (be) young, vigorous; ~zpw¢ 
det. and abbrev. £7, (M 39) vegetables 
and fruit; {7 ~ap¢ (M 4) year; {@, see 
under 4:¢ below; \f, see under wi above. 

mh run praise, belaud; vxnw¢ jubilation, 
§ 287. 

wn run (B 6) nurse, rear (vb.). 

a SAR, Runwit Ernite(t), the cobra-goddess 
of the harvest, Gk. -pyovit. 

=\s rri (E 12) pig; rr¢ sow. 

var. det. } vn (A 19) lean, 47 upon. 


Tos 
—> = 


m8 “Ade jar, cauldron. 
={ $8 abbrev. #& rhw (A 1) men, fellows. 


| Ven TT 
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“e1 7G learn, become acquainted with, know; 
foll. by Sdm:f (imperf. § 442, 1), § 184; by 
infin., § 303; by z¢¢, § 452, 2; with active 
sense in old perf., §§ 312, 1; 320; with 
pres. meaning ‘know’ in sdm-n-f, § 414, 
4; in rel. Sdmw-n-f, § 389, 3; in negation 
n rif, p. 376, top; ~4-G¢ (98>) learned 
man; 7-r(¢ to the knowledge of, § 178; 
Lee var. -e, old title interpreted in 
M.E. as ‘acquaintance of the king’; srg 
det. ¢) denounce, accuse; s7Zy accuser. 

“eo (dos B48 var. det. xa Bi! ryt (G 23. 24) 
people, common folk. 

“e ISS vGs (T 30) slaughter (vb.). 

e_1 “Zé (m.) amount, number. 

Sb 7Gty (G 50) fuller, washerman. 

=| rs encl. part., § 252, 4. 

~ }= var. Jo vs (T 13, also inaccurately 
with |} U 40) (be) wakeful; JS) ~s @ 
vigilant ; ~sw¢ dream ; 

Joss, var. 17 23h! vst (T 13) foreign hordes. 

i 

| 


srs awaken. 


a 7-sy (N 31), var. =| 7s-sy, entirely, 
quite, at all, § 205, 1 

+ rsy (M 24) southern; south; rsw det. 72 
south wind. 

—_2 Sh rsw (D 19) rejoice; rswt det. 87; joy; 
—_® rsrs (§ 274) rejoice. 

1 — rk (D 41) incline (intrans.); bend; r£z-26 
envy, hostility; ~Zw, also v2, det. &, 
disaffected one, rebel; ~£w det. } tilting 
(n., of scale of balance). 

— vk, as encl. part. with 2nd sing. m., § 252, 2. 

—.© rk time, period. 


fl r£2 (Q 7) burning, heat. 
aw ~~ hae rthty (U 31) baker. 


~~ {& 7th restrain. 


&\ rare var. 


rt, var. \— ir-¢, as encl. part. with 2nd 
sing. f., § 252, 2. 


— 
=— 


sae Oy 


—#9 see rmt above. 


=~. r-tn, var. \>* iv-tn, as encl. part. with 
Bud plur., § 252, 2. 

__o wi Rinw Retjnu, Eg. name for Palestine 
and Syria. 

— J vd (D 56) foot; ¢¢ r~dwy the two feet ; 
©¢ ¢p-rd rules, order, principles. 

=~] rd, see rwd above. 

—_6} var. det. Yi xd (M 31. 32) grow; also 
inaccurate for rwad, see above; srd cause 
to grow, plant. 


4 var. |, vat, with related forms |, «» di 
(X 8; D 37), give, place, § 289, 1; cause, 
foll. by Sd¢m-f (perf. § 452, 1; imperf. only 
2ae gem. rarely, § 442, 1), §§ 70. 184; by 
wf, § 118, 2; by sdm-f of adj. vbs., 
§ 143; by obj.told perf., § 315; give, 
grant, foll. by infin., § 303; special uses 
and phrases, see under 20, Z:w, hr, htp, 
s3, gs, 02; \ \QF> ay gift, gratuity; Aid 
di(w) (X 8) provisions, rations. 


IU % (O 4) 

m4 & (O 4) room (?). 

ro & var. DA 4 ha, ho, §§ 87. 258. 

TO \4 432 go down, descend, fall; attack (vb.); 
sh3zt send down, cause to fall. 

M\8a7 4zw environment, neighbourhood, 
time; -A3w in the neighbourhood of, at 
the time of, § 178; det. #4 neighbours, 
kindred. 

mo W_, 42 (N 1) ceiling, roof. 

Me var. UR Nes Asy¢ (N 1), var. rod 2, Zyt, 
portal ; ssw hy¢ elder of the portal, usher 
(in the Palace). 

mh JA 436 send, 2 to (someone), Zr about 
(something), i.e. send a message (in writ- 
ing or otherwise). 
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OW fzkr, name of a feast. 


ral (hla 42-mes: m hi-ms approaching in humble 
attitude. 

ro) 4h Zy interj., hail, § 258; ra | UP hy-hnw 
(A 32) jubilation, jubilate. 


“e Zy (D 53), var. ON ge Zzy, husband. 


mj~ 26 enter, penetrate into; 2646 traverse, 


fd 


——— 


explore. 

mo) 26 (G 26. 26*) ibis. 

oJ yw 26 (U 13) plough (n.). 

SW" var. OJ ~ 3 Z6nt (U 13), a liquid measure, 
$266} I. 

yw hbny ebony. 

Oe hp law. 

oN = Amt fare, payment to ferryman. 

U\DN Sh 2mhmt roaring, war-cry. 

id == var. det. | 4z (Q.'5. 6) box, chest. 

9 ®6 Anw, a liquid measure of about § litre, 
hin, § 266, 1. 

oP knw (A 8) jubilation. 

Mo 8#4 4nw neighbours, associates. 

mm var. (7, Ann nod, bow; attend to; 
rely, 2, Ar, m on. 

'0} kri (krw?) be content, pleased, quiet ; 
drt contentment, quiet; skvz make con- 
tent. 

12 So var. 9 rw day, day-time ; ért krw nfr 
make holiday; 4v¢hrw, see under 4r 
below; Arwyt det. “ journal. 

pm Arp sink, be submerged; 47f 26 suppress 
thoughts. 

[0 ima Avmw enclosure for poultry, pen, 

(24 hot breath. 

mss Z&s be deficient ; stint. 

[2— 4d punish, defeat ; (victorious) attack. 


U nm. Admw footstool. 
ss we 


th 
} 2 (V 28) 

(1, see under Zwé below. 

=) Az (N 25) the desert-god Ha. 

f Jy 4 var. {3\ 4 non-encl. part., would that!, 
§ 238; in sents. with adv. pred., § 119, 7; 
with nom. pred., § 133; foll. by perf. sdm-/, 
§ 450, 5,4; by Sdm-n-f, § 414, 3; by pseudo- 
verbal construction, § 324, end; as noun 
‘wish’, ‘would that’, § 238, end. 

f IX 4 (D 1) back of head; prep., behind, 
around, §172; (La—=Pf® pr r #2 go forth 


abroad; FS 


alti 


4 Hw-nbwt, see under 
nbt above. 

f WG Zt tomb. 

TW (°,Y 42426 grief, sadness. 

> fit (F 4) front; m-Ast, r-hzt, hr-Ast in front 
of, before, §178; 47-Az¢ formerly, § 205, 
2; imy-/3t prototype, example; zmyw-hst 
det. 4! ancestors; —} 4:¢- beginning, m 
of (a book, instruction); [@ Z#¢-sp regnal 
year, p. 204; Sy /ity heart, breast; <2s 
Att prow-rope (of a ship); —? Zsty-¢ (§ 55) 
local prince, mayor, pl. 24, ¥, Artyw-c. 

FAUT Zy (S 28) naked; Z:wé nakedness ; 
shzy lay bare, reveal. 

LNB, var. F® Zw excess; radi hiw hr in- 
crease (vb.); -:w in excess of, 178; 
m-hiw-hr in addition to, except, § 178; 
LN SoH BA Z:w-mr, see under mr. 

f IX] |o4 Zecy¢ strife, civil war. 

LWP 222 conceal, hide. 

TAA 22m (G 51) catch fish, fowl, etc. 

FIN 42& plunder (vb. and n.); és-A2%, see 
under zs. 


EMO P Low linen. 
{4 varr. {44 hieratic ff} 222, Aw (A 25. 19), 


strike, beat, drive in (mooring post); tread 
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f4 
(a road) ; 422 42 (7>) go a-wandering ; iz 
det. == flow; {fR\sm Zyt rain; 222 sdb, 
see under sd. 

{vy 2c piece of flesh, member; pl., abbrev. § 
(F 51) flesh, body; -self, with suffixes, § 36. 

ico Ace (V 28, Dyn. XIX) wick. 

{uo Aci rejoice; Acrwt joy, § 287; shei make 
to rejoice. 

fob > Zew (P 1) ships. 

{} NSS 4Zcz (O 29) child, lad. 

Teme var. | ° Acpy (N 36. 37) inundation 
(of Nile); Hatpy, the god of the Inunda- 
tion. 

{—] 4 4c@ pillage, plunder; plunderer. 

{se} Hw (F 18) Hu, deity personifying 
Authoritative Utterance; {%= 4w food, 
sustenance. 

{SO 4h) Zwy-2 non-encl. part., would that!, 
s$ 310, 6; 238. 

1& Zw (O 6) house, temple, tomb; walled 
village, in 4£3-hwt, see under 443; TS 
hwt-ntr temple; 4+ ©, Zw¢-crt (O 8) castle, 
also of temples; [| ty ca Zw¢-&: soul-house, 
tomb-chapel ; [q var. [Jo 9 var. det. § 
ft-hr (O 10; C9) the goddess Hathor, 
Gk. A@ap; Nét-hwi, see under 2d. 

{LING Zw? rot, decay (vb.). 

{®— Awe (be) short ; shwe shorten. 

{&® var. [+ fwn (be) youthful; youth; 
Awnt maiden. 

{3\9 AX Zwrw (be) poor, helpless, wretched ; 
wretch; dw Zwrw wretchedness, misery; 
shwr abuse, vilify. 

{B24 Zw7f rob, plunder (vb.). 

{ Jw var. det. (& 46 (W 3. 4) feast, festival ; 
Ol=y 24-sd (O 23) jubilee, Sed-festival ; 
{Joy 26¢ ritual book, see too £ry-hbt 
under Zr below; {w J 44 triumph (vb.) ; 


j4 


{J 46 mourn, x for (someone); sd 
make festal. 

{ISDRI FN 26262 waddle (of goose). 

{JP 26s (S 28) clothe, cover; Zésw clothes, 
clothing. 

Tal A(wy) (S 36) Hepuy, a deity personi- 
fying the king’s two sunshades. 

A&\ Apt (Aa 5; P 8) oar. 

KR hpt (Aa 5), literal meaning obscure; 
itt hpt proceed by boat; dsr pt row 
(vb.). 

late 2p (Aa 5) Apis bull. 

{2Q) 4p¢ (D 32) embrace (vb. and n.), 

far dw fw (114) snake; Py. 4/st female 
serpent; 4/s¢ det. crawling (n.). 

Y Zfu (I 8) 100,000, § 259; construction of, 
6262; 2. 

}1 3 22 (U 36) male slave, f. Zé det. 9; |i 
var. | 14} 4 Majesty, foll. by suffix-prons. 
or genitival adj., p. 74; |]! abbrev. 7] 
hm-ntr prophet, the highest grade of 
priests; 1) var. ) 4-&3 (D 31) soul-priest, 
ka-priest, appointed to tend the funerary 
cult of private persons. 

1S Zmww (U 36) washerman, fuller. 

o®& varr. of, of, 2m (N 41) encl. part., 
assuredly, indeed, § 253. 

o\a 4mi flee, retire; U\\S_4 4m-G¢ retreat, 
§ 288. 

OW Amt woman, wife; 4mt nsw king’s wife, 
queen ; s¢-Amt, see under s (sz) below. 

Uf, see under zd¢ above. 

o\\— 4m poltroon. 

ORK HK, 4mw (P 10) steering oar; Amy steers- 
man. 

D,°, perhaps later read Zt (?) (N 34) copper, 
bronze; see too under 427 above. 

{B® Zmww (U 24) craftsman; fo Zt craft; 
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t2 8 4mwt body of craftsmen; {P4y 


hmw-t clever, skilful. 
Ud el, vt (U 32) salt 
PAN 
Uys hkmst (A 3. 17*) sit down, sit, dwell; 

besiege, Zr (a town); che Amsi, see under 

che above; mst session (e.g. of king and 


Amgt, a red stone from Nubia. 


courtiers); Zmsw sloth; | Y zms occupant 
(in titles). 

EX q 4ni (M 2) rush (n.). 

[X.« 4x go; see too knhkn below. 

{Sih 2x (U 8; V 36; Dyn. XIX), a receptacle 
given to a temple. 

{X fh Zz (V 36) command; commend (some- 
one), z to (someone); supply, equip, 7 
with ; Zn¢é var. {% 2 , abbrev. [hs, occu- 
pation. 

{Xi ths var. [fh 44y period, end, § 77, 1. 

{a Ant (W 10) cup. 

{O@ var. 2 Znw¢ (W 10) mistress. 

{X= Zt swampy lake. 

{XoP® Zxw vessel; pl., chattels, belongings. 

{2 st (F 16) horn. 


{<o}Ws Znw (U 8; G 10), name of the sacred 
bark of the god Sokar. 

y""" hue, rare var. J» 4x, prep., together with, 
and (§91, 1); as conj., and, §171; foll. by 
infin., § 300, Oss.; adv., var. {= hucw 
therewith, together with them, § 205, 1. 

RE WEF var. 2,7, Zemmt (N 8), the sun-folk 
of Heliopolis; mankind. 

"<1 Ann (U 8, Pyr.) hoe (n.). 

{Xm 4x (D 53) phallus. 

{XJ Xo Zxhn be detained. 

{Xs Zus (G 37) (be) narrow. 


{Row Lusk lock of hair. 


{4 
{46 abbrev. 6 4nkt (W 22; § 59) beer. 


{X= Ak (D 39) present, offer ; 
offerings (of meat and drink). 


{roll ST Ankyt bed, couch. 


JX. 2ne(y) (I 

S\ Ar (G 5) the falcon-god Horus; { Ar- 
sty (N 19) Horus-of-the-horizon, Hara- 
khti; see too under Ar; Re Hr Ngny 
(G 13) Horus of Nekhen; 447, see 
under wt above. 

% hr (D 2). face, sight; m 47-7 in his sight ; 
rdi m hr n charge, command (someone), 
rv to (do something); 4r st-hr-f ( 
under his supervision; 4v 6 everyone, 
§ 103. 

? hr prep., with suffixes % 47, upon, in, at, 


“= hnkt 


, 000 


3) be greedy, covetous. 


mi) 


from, on account of, through, and (§91, 1), 
as conj., because, §165; 
before infin., on, in, §§ 3. 165, 10; 304, I 

319. 320. 482; do., from, after, § 165, 10; 
infin. omitted, say(s), said, § 321; 27-n/¢ 
because, § 223; 47 m why ?, § 496; com- 


having on it; 


pound preps. 47-Zw, hr-tp, etc., see under 
second word ; advs., Zr ¢, Ar cwy immedi- 
ately,/:S\ 205) ¢aeu ey 
(§ 79) who, which, is over, upon; captain; 
2 2, art (N 1) heaven; 2% < Art (N 31) 
road, see too £7 ‘be far’ below; & 0” 
Arty travel by land; [|_&- shr fly ato: 
2 wy Art upland tomb; {2-9 5 sryw 
rynpt the five epagomenal days, p. 203; 
2 S¥h4ry-pr menial (orlike); ? = 
Bok $f He-who-is-upon-his-lake, Arsa- 
phes, the ram-god of Heracleopolis, Gk. 
Apoadys; Aryw-sc ee lit. those- 
upon-the-sand; § var. &® hry-/p chief, 
chieftain; % Si £ry-c, nee Art-c, arrears; 


var. = hry adj. 


2 t= hee upper part; ~-4rw adv., up, 
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§205,3; “@ eo varr. 3, 25 r(y)-26 middle 
(n.); m-hry-i6 in the midst of, §178; § 
var. °Y fry-ib( y) adj., who is at (a town), 
localizing deities worshipped away from 
their own home. 

22s var. det. &, sr be far, r from; Art, 
hr-tiwny 1, keep away from, avoid, § 313; 
hrw-r abbrev. *=* apart from, besides, 
§179; Lai, 4ryé dread (n.); [ZF 
shy (A 59) drive away, banish. 

{24 &r (Aa 19) prepare. 

2 hrrit (M 2) flower. 


2 lle), 2vs¢ carnelian. 


fo}, see xhkh above. 

Ww Th (C 11), one of the eight Heh-gods who 
hold aloft the sky. 

WY 2h a great number, million, § 259; con- 
struction of, § 262, 2; 


Lh 2hy seek. 

PI Sias(Aa rch F533 
Q\ 4st (W 14) water-pot. 
{fla Zs freeze. 


{ {la Zs turn back, intrans. or reflexive; turn 
in homeward direction; # 4s in meeting 


hh n many, § 99. 


N 32) excrement. 


(someone), in front of (someone). 
Lid) 2s¢ (O.K. 422) praise, favour (vb.); As¢ 
praise, favour (n.). 
{lA} 4:2 (O.K. 282) sing ; Zsw singer, f. Asyé. 
{aoke Ast (E 4) sacred Hesa(t)-cow. 
{(JS& abbrev. © , 9 456 (Aa 2) count, reckon; 
tp-hsb right calculation, right order; x 456 
(hieratic) 3, § 265; 3 aroura, § 266, 3. 
{5 = 4sp (N 24) garden. 
{(—= 3,2, abbrev. J,7, Zsmn (U 32) natron; 
amethysts; det. or abbrev. } J, bronze. 
{|S 2s& cut off, hew off: 


{45, see Ankt above. 


je 

{4s ét (I 7) the frog-goddess Heke(t). 

(7 var. {47 Z&(2)¢ (S 38) sceptre. 

{ay 44 rule (vb.); {a} abbrev. { 24(7) chief- 
tain; det. 4} Ruler, i.e. the king; {{] 247- 
hwt village headman. 

{42-0 hést (S 38; U 9. 11. 12) hefat-measure, 
gallon, § 266, 1. 

{424 var. det. & Zé (be) hungry; Lérw 
hunger. 

ju \ 4h 24 magic; Z&y magician; Wrt-hkiw 
Great-of-Magic, goddess identified with 
the royal crown, p. 190, n. I. 

{= var. det. 4) Zn exult, m at; Zknw exulta- 
tion, praise (n.). 

{Eco Aété rare var. (|i, 4¢¢ (O 6) mine (n.). 

Je]? 4ty¢ (F 10) throat, wind-pipe. 

[BINS Zéew (P 5) sail (n.). 

== var. hieratic {2.5 4p (R 4) rest, go to rest, 
set (of sun); (be) at peace, pleased, 47 
with; forgive, 2 (someone); rest, obj. 
upon, § 844, p. 423; 24p, ipw peace (n.); 
= var. O.K. * 4¢f (R 4) altar, table of 
offerings ; 2¢p(w), Ltp¢ det. |, offerings ; 
hipw-ntr offerings to the gods; 4épt-df: 
food-offerings ; dbht-htp, see under dbh; 
1 4\ 4¢p di nsw a boon which the king 
gives, opening words of the formula of 
funerary offerings, p. 170; sh¢p propitiate, 
pacify. 

{AE 2tmt (Q 1, Dyn. XIX) chair. 

{=A var. [lea & Ztm (G 38) perish ; 
shtm destroy ; shimw destroyer. 

{2 [= 4tr (M 6) tax (vb.), assess; tax (n.). 

{2 By 4tr (E 6) pair of horses; det. ¥q pair 
of oxen (for ploughing). 

{Alt 4¢s (U 33) celebrate (a feast). 

{—J73 46 throw down, be prostrate; det. » 

- make a halt, 4 at (a place). 
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{: Ad (T 3) mace. 

Ya 4d (be) white, bright; 4d-4r cheerful, 
bright; YR, Zddwt (T 6) brightness, 
light; 4a-¢? (=|) dawn (vb.), lit. the earth 
becomes light; dawn, morning (n.); shd 
illumine, make clear; [lf sd in titles, in- 
structor (?); [© var. py,°, 2d (S 12. 14) 
silver; fod 4at (S 1. 2) the white crown 
(of Upper Egypt); f= Zd¢ white cloth; 
see too under ¢ bread. 

{ABS var. PD Za (T 3; Z 9) damage, destroy. 

E868 Zdn (L.E.) be vexed; shdn (M.K.) vex. 


@ & (Aa 1) 

e Z, in some words substituted, usually later, 
for = 4, under which must be sought 
writings not found here. 

alt 4¢ (Q 7) fire. 

=, var. without det. Z¢ (O.K. 7) things, 
property, f., § 92, 2; Gt 2d¢ everything, 
anything, § 103; something, anything, 
m., § 92, 2. 

1,1, @w (M 12; §5) lotus-plants; plants 
(generally). 

{ G 1000, § 259; construction of, § 262, 2; 
Tx G-tz, var. J 4, measure of area of 
10 arouras (sZt), § 266, 3. 

TMi] G (O 27) administrative office, diwan. 

I \-@ Gi (U 9) measure (vb.); Gsw measurer ; 
Gy det. § measuring cord; see too mfz, 
mt above. 

1 4 abbrev. 4 42 (D 40) examine (a patient). 

TAY SSs Gey (Aa 2), var. of Rod G27, illness. 

T4455 Gyt slaughter, massacre. 

el De gewet (R 1), varr. SP Get (L 6), 
TWAYP Gr(4) (R 2), table of offerings. 

TART Gewy, var. oD (2)~(y) (O 27), night, 


late evening. 


S¢ 


1X Zc throw, put, leave, desert; throw 
down (hippopotamus). 

LS\ Jar 46 (E 25) hippopotamus. 

15% Gs-dz-5 the starry sky. 

i 2s!) Aerw Khor, name of Palestine or 
a part of it (Dyn. XVIII); As det. 

\™ Khorians. 

TW§& 4 hasten, move quickly ; 547% hasten 
(trans.). 

var. Jflyx, (N 25) Gest hill-country, foreign 
land; £:styw desert-dwellers. 

& J act (N 28) shine, appear (of sun, gods, or 
king) la aes 


<7 


,, , appearance in glory; 

nb &cw lord of the crowns, epithet 

of the king; s#cz make shine forth. 

2 ew (N 34) weapons, 9—,) , nw r-c-G¢ 

of warfare. 

S_, Gr rage (vb.). 

wa Gwe (D 43) protect; 2, } gw (S 37) fan 
(n.); & Zw (Aa 1) exclusion, in we kr Gw-f 
unique; 4v-4w except, § 178. 

2% >3* Zww (D 43) evil (n.). 

el Zwst (A 34) build, accomplish; séws 
det. | deck out. 

e d= fwd (Aa 9g) (be) rich; [8, 

rich: 

eJ% 42 (A 32) dance (vb.). 

eJx £02 (Z 9) lessen, subtract. 

eJF NG 22: var.o JS 24, destroy, overwhelm; 
oJ (hat, 

ej. Zon (be) guilty; Zdx¢ crime; 
criminal. 

ell Ges MY 6. 7) pallivale hoe (vb.); Zdsw 
det. ,*,, abbrev. *,, (Z 9) ploughlands. 

eo} _ ny fost tail, beard; fZdstyw det. y)\V! 
the bearded ones, i.e. the inhabitants of 
Pwéne(t). 

eJ— 4bd blame, disapprove of. 


2 


= 
— Shwd en- 


foy¢ destruction, slaughter. 
pbnty 
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8A £pt walk, encounter; Zpt det. F4,~ (A 55; 
Z 6) decease, death; s4f2 bring (offerings); 
Su App strange. 

1 Zprr (L 1) dung-beetle, scarab. 

& very rare var. & Zr (O 1) come into 
existence, become, happen; sometimes 
used as pass. of = i7z make; prt occur- 
rence; //pri det. § Khepri, the sun-god 
at his rising; Zprw det. 1"; forms, stages 
of growth; £Zf7-dsf lees, dregs; shpr 
create, bring to pass, train. 

8~— bprs (S 7), the blue crown. 

80 po var. det. ~ Gps (F 23. 24) foreleg (of ox), 
arm, strength; det. w= (T 16) scimetar. 

& = var. det. c Gf (D 49) seize; grip, grasp 
ay, 

& var. $2 $f¢ prep, in front of, in accordance 
with, corresponding to; as conj., when, 
according as; with infin., at the time of, 
when, § 169; 7-4, r-Zft-hr in front of, 
§178; 4ft-ntt in view of the fact that, 
§ 223; &ft-kr presence (n.); in front of, 
§178; fftw, Ht, adv., accordingly, § 205, 
1; Jfty det. &, (A 14; Z 6) enemy. 

e\\~ gm not know, (be) ignorant of; Je{\~— 
If SS tgm-sk Indestructible, lit. not-know- 
ing-destruction, name given to a circum- 

KS = m-gmt in the 

see too smh 


polar star, § 272; 
absence of, without, § 178; 
and s£mf-ib below. 
e\ gm be dry; gmw dust. 
© Ke varr. @, © \e Hm (R 22. 23) Ausim, 
Letopolis, a town in Lower Egypt. 
© Si var, © KO Gm (R 22; O 20. 34; 
D 35) shrine. ‘ 

eK + gmect handle (of oar). 

==3$e Hmuw El-Ashmdnén, Hermopolis, a 
town in Upper Egypt, § 260. 

==" Qo Zmntyw, ships of a special kind. 


eo 


© Gmt three, § 260; do for third time, § 292; 

2'6' gmt-nw third, § 263; TT fmt rw (?) 
Rene quarters, § 265. 

S- $ gmt foretell; expect, think, foll. by s¢m-/, 
§ 184, I 

2 an gni (G 41) alight, halt; Jaw det. Yh 
utterance, saying; Zvw det. Yca dwell- 
ing-place, chapel; gut YO expense, 
expenditure ; Zayt det. Ya,#, (strolling 
female} dancers, musicians; sfzy settle 
down, alight, halt, 47 at; see too msfn 
above. 

rea) Ynp 1. rob, despoil ; 

2 (NS Gum 1.smell (vb.) ; Zxmw smell (n.); 


2. give pleasure to (someone), m with ; 


rare 


2. offer. 


4nmuw in friendly, cheerful fashion, § 205,4. 


EN, |, Gum, var. © ©. mnt, red jasper or 
carnelian. 
SAN ay Gums (A 21), O.K. det. & (A 11), 
friend ; det. {4 associate with (obj.). 
ee a Yer (U 31), var. 2 aN 5 ni (D 19), re- 
strain; Ja(r)é det. — prisoner; <= 
gurt, varr. fh. 802, AG Bane (p. 201,n. 1), 
harim, prison. 

went var. 1, 

2A gus fare through (marshes, etc.); © Ld 4 
fTnsw Khons, the moon-god at Karnak. 

© — & Gas stink (vb.). 

i}! Gatw (W 17) racks for water-pots. 

iii 2 Gxt (W 17.18; D 19) face; m-gn¢ (no 
det.) within, out of, §178; +} var. KM 
imy-Qnt, a priestly title; Mj" var. 2. gn¢ 
prep., in front of, among, from, §174; 
4nty adj., to the fore in, in front of, § 79; 
4ntt-r southward to, § 179; sft advance 
(someone, in rank, etc.); Z2¢ det. x front 
part; pri r fant go forth abroad; gxtw 
adv., before (of time), § 205, 1; Gadd det. 


1 ® urw reins. 
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@2 (P 2) sail south, upstream; go farther 
south than, obj. (earlier kings). 

in Oca, see under Zur above. 

fii. ~~ Zxty (I 3) crocodile. 

thi? Gzé-§ wooded country, garden. 

S = & guts take pleasure, m, Zr in. 

S =ga dnd (D 56) tread, £7 upon. 

© fr prep., with, near; under (a king); (speak) 
to, §167; by (of agent), § 39, end; 2(y) 
e nsw from Pee de par) the king, § 158, 

; &rt det. * what belongs to (someone 
or something) ; 4r¢-2d desire, wish. 

2 br (A 15) fall (vb. and n.); & dss 
abbrev. 5 4rw fallen one,i.e. conquered 
enemy, see too Zrwy below; s#r abbrev. 
$= overthrow (vb.). 

2 var. © fr, O.K. | & = thr, non-encl. 
part., and, further, § 239; in sent. with 
adv. pred., § 119, 5; with nom. pred., 
p- 105, n. 6; with adj. pred., § 142; 
br Sdmf, br f Sdmf, § 239; 
these to Sdm-fr-f, § 427. 

218) brw cry (vb.), § 427. 437; |S} varr. 
\®, | Grw (P8) voice, sound; m:¢-Zrw, see 
under m3¢ above; +4, varr. ">, + 4r(y):/y 
+dep. pron. and/or noun, parenthetic, 
says, §437; ©& &r+suffix, parenthetic, 
says, § 436. 

2S) Sh Grwy enemy; Zrwyt det. 4 war. 

<>} var. © 2, arp (S 42; D 44) be at head 
of, undertake, make offering of; <4 
abbrev. } Zr director, leader; £rp nsty 
controller of the two seats (thrones), a 
priestly title; xp &s¢ director of works, 
builder, architect; ©&°° Zxpw mallet. 


> > 


2X rs bundle (of vegetables). 
earlier det. { 22 (F 10. 11) throat. 
ZN Gsy, bribe (n.). 


in 
relation of 


ay Se Ast, var. 


2S 


Sb 


ele. 
ell? Zsf (U 34) spin. 


94 var. £4 d5f (U 34. 35) repel, oppose ; 
punish, 2 (someone); s/w approach (n.); 
m-hsfw at the approach of, § 178; ~Zsck 
var. det. @ £5f¢ travel upstream. 

ra, © \@, see under 4m, Hm above. 


4sod lapis lazuli. 


=) 


TH Zor (V 29), var. =H Zsr , dispel, drive 
away, ward off. 

&(\ 42 fire, 9" #7 things, see at beginning of 
letter 6 & above. 

Saw Zz (U 30) Khatti, the land of the 
Hittites. 

| Gt (M 3) wood, stick, tree (m., § 92, 3); 
abbrev. for 4¢ x nwh, see under nwh 


X alli 


> | > 


above; __,|_ | #--&é, see under Zrw above; 
ip Gt-tiw, also abbrev. ~ | £7, mast ; 
v-@¢ under the authority of, § 178. 

&t prep., through, pervading, § 175; 
~~. &t-Gt prep., throughout, § 178. 

At: SWS.” m-Gt prep., accompanying, 
after; before infin., when; as conj., before 
sdm-f, after, when; before sdm-n-f, after, 
§§ 156. 178; before pass. sSdm:f, after, 
§ 423, 3; before Sdmt-f, after, § 407, 2; 
before noun + old perf., § 327; adv., after- 


wards, § 205, 2; 
above. 


see too under imy 


eo.” tz retreat, retire; see too under 4m 
above; 6.6. 4th retreat, be reversed. 


5. =} Giz carve, sculpture (vb.). 

oe. sw] abbrev. <] Ztyw (O 40) terrace, ter- 
raced hill. 

@a 1 

Sh 0% Ztm (S 20) shut, close; seal (vb. and 
n.); det. ca fortress; Gémd¢ det. 
tract (n.). 

2 ~k Adi (P 1) fare downstream, travel north. 


4tyw threshing-floor. 


& con- 
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o— 4 (F 32) 
e= #: see here for various words also written 
(usually later) with e 4; == & also often 
represents earlier = §. 
ht (F 32) body, belly, f., rarely m., § 92, 4; 
det. 4:8 body of people; generation. 
<x 4t (K 4, O.K.) oxyrhynchus, a fish. 
SF varr. det. =, 0 47¢ (A 55. 54; Aa 2) 

corpse; 2b¢ ft, cbt fet, see under ib 


en 


above. 

SS f43¢ quarry, mine. 

ah. 42, var. [\2, Zt, swamp, marsh. 

J< 4:6¢ (V 1), bent appendage of the red 
crown ¥/; ah IIS 43bb (V 1. 2), var. 
LR JI 4204, crookedness. 

aw) 2:2, var. TIN KC Gem, bow down, 
bend (arms, back); 4:mt-G¢ (7) pile of 
offerings. 

“~I\ ff abbrev. ft 47 (V 19) sack, a large 
measure of capacity, § 266, I. 

a Uy Zr2, var. [Rah Gert (D 3), 
widow. 

SNA T 442ti tempest. 

x Sy 44-16 disaffected, rebellious; rebel. 

ND 42cm, var. & Sa bem, approach (obj., 
with hostile intent). 

ae 4k (U 2 shave (vb.); 4¢kw barber. 


*~ %,9, abbrev. ,°, Zw (Aa 2) sculptured re- 


ice 

1 6 NS i 2) navel, navel-string. 

“a YI pn, var. 8S Gin, fat (adj.). 

—{\l—> Ams a, obj. (the back). 

Fah Ant (F 26) hide, skin (n.). 

FAT An tent. 

$a.n hn approach, m (someone); FAo}r3 Anw 
interior, inside; det. @ (royal) Residence; 
m-hnw (det. C3), rare var. 2: (W 24), in 


o> h 


the interior of, inside, § 178; see too 
c-hnwty above. 

FA om fAnw (N 35) stream, brook. 

~k Ani (D 33) row, convey by boat; Auyt 
det. # sailors; Sx% 4, mhnt ferry-boat; 
mhnty ferryman; % of} var. det. th 2x¢(y) 
(A 22. 21) statue (originally portable ?). 

&\\ 4nm (W 9) join, become joined, obj. or 
with; §¢ #14 Zxmwhouse-mates, associates. 

GSM var. oh Aumw (W 9; C4; E 10) 
Chnum, the ram-god of the First Cataract, 
Gk. XvovBrs. 

Gorm var. Gy Zumt (N 41) well (in the 
desert). 

"Ay Ann destroy, disturb; Aanw det. 4yi7) 
turmoil; cf. too shkzz. 

4 kr (T 28) prep., under, carrying, at (head 
or foot), §166; 47- in the charge of, 
§178; kr-hst, see under 4:¢ above; Ar(y)-¢ 
assistant, subordinate; dw Ary-f the place 
where he is, § 204, 1; Sf Jw} varr. 
{oJ, B 2r(y)-h0¢ (W 5; p. 51, n. 4) lector- 
priest, lit. holder of the ritual book; 44 
hry tp nsw he who is at the head of the 

king, a title; 2% o°" drt (a man’s) due, 
duty; m hrt-hrw (var. 8 N 7) xt rc nd in 
the course of every day; ]& wv var. J], 
hr(t)-ntry (R 10; p. 51, n. 4) necropolis; 
hrty-ntr det. } necropolis-worker; 89 ®#4 
hryw kinsfolk, household; 2 ®= hrw 
lower part; 2v-m-hrw abashed, lit. face 
downcast, § 194, end. 

=* abbrev. AyR Ard (A 17) child. 


*“_ 3 4st (be) weak, feeble; of enemies, vile. 


Ss. hkr (Aa 30) be adorned; )%°-> hkrw 


ornament, also hkryt; 49 hkryt nsw king's 
ornament, title of a royal concubine; shér 
adorn. 


= J ddb kell. 
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[| = s(S 29; O 34) 

| s, ~ 2, signs for distinct consonants in O.K.., 
are no longer so distinguished in M.E., 
and are here treated as a single consonant 
s. Note that the sequences sand ss are 
particularly liable to metathesis. For the 
causatives in s- (§ 275, 1) see under the 
simple stems. 

“= s (O 34) bolt (n.). 


_ 


MB, varr. B, , 5s (sé A 1) man (mostly indefi- 


nite, a man); someone, anyone, § 102; s 


nb everyone, each, § 103; _g sé (B 1) 
woman ; s¢-Amt woman. 

rare var. < st (Q 1. 2) seat, place; in 
compounds with parts of body forms 


ca 


equivalents of Engl. abstracts, indicating 
activity of the part, ex. js s¢-20 affection, 
lit. place of heart; see also under ¢, 7, 47, 
drt; jlo@ Isis, see under 3s¢; j] = Osiris, 
see under Wsir. 


~ & st (G 39) pintail duck. 

“7, ww, see smyt below. 

& yh 52 (G 39) son, in filiations written with a 
hieratic sign giving rise to Dyn, XIX 
9 (H 8); s? mr-f son-who-loves, epithet 
of Horus, king, or priest impersonating 


sis (yg) a 
man of rank, lit. son of man; 7" 53-42 


ONervolethese, sp.4145,). a2 0%: 


snake, lit. son of earth; see too under 
nsw, Re; SH s2¢ daughter. 

& (hieratic) sz, land-measure of § aroura (sé), 
§ 266, 3. 

older var. + s? (Aa 17. 18) back; in preps., 
sometimes also as conj., 7-53, 7-53, Ar-s3 
after, § 178; do. as advs., § 205, 2; vd s3 
turn the back, i.e. flee; put a stop, 7 to. 

G4 var. © sz cattle-pen, door (?), outside. 


ISR] s2é (Aa 17. 18) outer wall. 


[eeae 


<> sswy (D 22; § 265) two-thirds. 


R: var. 4#, see under ssw below. 


IS \ 4h 522 1. be sated, m with; sew satiety ; 
sszt sate, feed; 2. (be) wise, understand- 
ing, cf. too szvt below. 

& NWA si linger, lag; ssw iwtf (ASS var 
Je itf) slow (as regards) his coming, 
i.e. impatiently awaited. 

& WOH later var. 4} BH sew (A 47) guard, 
protect; imper. foll. by sd_f beware lest, 
§§ 184. 388, 3, varr. s#¢, perhaps for sz ¢w, 
and s33:42 old perf., § 313; foll. by infin. 
(rare), § 303, or by noun, § 338, 3; ssw 
guardian; : var. 4# s2 (V 16. 17) protec- 
tion, esp. magical; see too under st; 
R # sz phylé of priests (Lesson XXIII, a; 

Ribas sro 


imy-s3?, see under zmy. 


Pp. 247, n. 2), corps, regiment ; 
magician ; 

& WA} ~ sew beam, plank. 

& We Siw Sa el-Hagar, Sais, a town in 
Lower Egypt. 

%& bg Srwt Asytt, Lycopolis, a town in Upper 
Egypt. 

7 Jpom, s26 sd, rare writing for ff (F 28) 
variegated of feathers, epithet of the solar 
Horus. 


tn 536 (E 17) jackal ; 
GIRW s3mé mourning. 


dignitary, worthy. 


lON Ss 
s3i(r)w need (n.); sz det. $F needy one. 

ISIN M4) s27¢ wisdom, understanding, cf. 
s3z, 2. above. 

(Zhi Q var. 4,4 57% (D 61) toe. 

4 Xf 4,4 522 approach, touch, reach, obj. or 
vr; det. 4 endow, m with; det. HL? 

sshw det, tH #i 


IGN yd 527 need, perineal 


land given as reward ; 
neighbours; -s74¢ in the neighbourhood 
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of,§ 178; Sk det. 14% 4, the constella- 
tion Orion. 

IZ IW[4 A 5257 overthrow. 

14 43a] 5% (15) collect, gather together ; 
with reflex. pron., gird oneself, 7 against. 

& WH} later var. GHD, ss¢w ground, earth. 

A sz (O 35) inimper. | 7 zs go; det. & perish. 

ZA 4 var. A_S., W sy who ?, what ?, which ?, 
§ 499; &r sy isst wherefore ?, § 500, 4. 

AZ &, see under sé-tw. 

fl, varr. |, \..— sy, dep. pron. 3rd singaie 
she, her, it, § 43; part.+sy replacing 3rd 
f. old perf., § 374, end; use in archaistic 
texts before sdm-f, p. 424, Add. to § 148, 1. 

|, sy she, it, pron. compound, § 124. 


“var. Pyr. [UNE 
<= 4} sé? perceive, recognize; <= Si Sia, 


sist (S 32) piece of cloth. 


deity personifying Perception. 

[\\<*.-» st smear (vb.). 

(8 six (Aa 2) clay, plaster. 

(<n six 1. hasten; 2. delay, see under ix 
above. 

oJ sé castrate. 

[74 var. [7g 522 (E 31; S 20) (be) noble; 
rank, dignity; nobleman, worthy (n.); 
det. } mummy. 

+7 swt (M 23), a plant, perhaps sedge or 
scirpus-reed, p. 73, n. IO. 

+® sw dep. pron. 3rd sing. m., he, him, it, § 43; 
use in archaistic texts before sdm-f, p. 424, 
Add. to § 148, 1; 
§ 240; {8 sw¢ old indep. pron. 3rd sing. 
m., he, very rarely f., she, § 64, with Oss. ; 
as encl. part., but, § 254. 

+®% sw pron. compound, he, it, § 124. 


1B< swt (F 44) leg of beef, tibia. 
[N[®,o, var. A B,©, sww (?) dates, particular 


do. as non-encl. part., 


‘ime 


days; probably plur. of © sz ‘day’, as used 
in dates, p. 203. 

-£\ In*s* swsz, see under wt above. 

A AX var. maid sw; (Z 9) cut off (limb); cut 
down (tree). 

[<< swx (T 11) perish, suffer; ssw consume, 
destroy. 

© 1M swaw (T 11), var. O.K. 65 22x, physician. 

(<= abbrev. 
barter, price; 272 swwt trade (vb.); r-swut 


ee 


= swan barter (vb.); swnt 
in exchange for, § 178. 

Sxlmmn Zh seo(v)é (N 35; rarely with * Z 9) 
drink, § 279; ssw(rv)¢ make to drink. 

| Sragh var. det. Ly) sw boast, 2 about. 

Ilo sweet (H 8) egg. 

Satz set breeze (m.). 

IS, swtwt walk, promenade (vb.). 

J JA sbt (O 35) go, pass, send; load (ship) ; 
sbt det. a™~ load, transport (n.). 

Z_& sb-tw (?), st-tw (?) in quest of, seeking for, 
foll. by infin., § 181. 

_Jx abbrev. * sé (N 14) star. 

J IA var. * XH 52 teach, 7 concerning, 
§ 84; sdzyt det. teaching, (book of) 
instruction ; X2 séz¢(y) pupil. 

xJ Q abbrev. {} sdz (O 32) door. 

LJQ4Y later det. \4 sdz (Aa 26; T 14) rebel 
(vb.), 4v against; det. ) Sh rebel (n.). 


(Je var. det. » sdx slip, go astray. 

Ji) 562 (F 18) cry aloud; cry (n.). 

jez 56% (O 14) wall in, enclose; sdZé varr. 
det. {j],  (O 13. 32) gateway. 

(Jag s6£(D 56, Pyr.) leg. 

[Ja var. §] sb (D 56) (be) excellent, success- 
ful; ssb# honour (vb.). 


J var. det. BR Sdz (I 4. 5*) the crocodile- 
god Sobk, Gk. Lovyxos. 
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LX {f sé¢y (O 36) surrounding wall. 

Je soé, var. (Jo 4h sd¢ (F 18), laugh, m at; 
ssbt make laugh. 

n..® Spt (O 50) threshing-floor. 

sp happen, in ~_5@ it did not happen, never, 
foll. by sdm-f, §§ 106. 456; time, occasion, 
blameworthy action; sp together, at 
once, § 205, 3; © sf 2 after group of signs 
to be repeated, e.g. after advs., § 207; 
to indicate reduplication, § 274; {6, see 
under 4:¢ above. 

spi remain over; spy¢é remainder. 

spt (D 24) lip, edge (of pool, etc.); fX 

abbrev. = spty (D 25) lips. 

a Ok We SP? (L 5) centipede. 

Be | sp3t (N 24; Aa8) district, nome. 

| 2 = var. Ty spr (F 42) rib. 

=~ spr approach, 7 (place or person); det. 
4) petition (vb.), 2 (someone) ; sfr¢ peti- 
tion (n.); sprw, sprty petitioner. 

la%< sp& lasso (vb.). 

lof sp2t (F 43) ribs of beef. 

2A var. det. or abbrev. jj] spd (M 44, p. 538) 
(be)sharp, clever, ready; ssfd¢ make ready; 
spdd supply (vb.), § 274. 

A®& Spdw (G 13) the god Sopd. 

AX Spat the dog-star Sirius; Sothis, the dog- 
star as a goddess, Gk. 2@Ous, p. 205. 

I'S var. ~ho sf (N 5; S 30) yesterday; m sf 
adv., yesterday, § 205, 3. 

~_ 24} 5f (be) mild. 

<< sft sword (f.). 

—$h s/n (be) gentle, kind. 

[7 sf, O.K. £2, an oil for anointing. 

ss sft, O.K. 2/f, slaughter (vb.); slaughterer. 

f\, see stm below. 


om <x 


a | 


Roe Vere: 


fan: 


(140) SAN var. WAN sz (M 21) herb, plant. 
ISM var. | S\#h sm (M 21; F 37) 1. succour, 


tend; 2. occupation, pastime. 

a, Vatr. Rn, wy, &, smyt (N 25; Aa 8) 
desert, necropolis. 

—5 $9 var. D9 sm (F 36) lung. 

3p var. § WJ sz unite, (be) united, wz with ; 
take part, in (holiday); s#zy companion, 
participant, 2() in, lit. of; swzy¢ det. 4 & 
confederates ; sm-¢:(=) reach land, i.e. 
be buried; burial; verge (of river). 

_S-n sm; locks, hair-covered part of head. 


I< sms, var. [SRW sms) (§ 279), slay; 
Ab sm: (S 31) fighting bull. 

4. sm; (Aa 25), a priest of Min, Horus, etc., 
whose function was to clothe the god. 


12 4) saz, see under mz above. 


IQ" saz lash (n.). 
| S\ 4) smwn non-encl. part., probably, surely, 


§ 241. 
ie SUN, kind of goose. 


[feb varr. [RB | sm (U 23) friend 


(of king), courtier. 

= la smh skiff, light boat. 

IS\ 8 &h sm& (D 35) forget (caus. of Gm ?). 

[N01 abbrev. fR smsw (A 19. 20) eldest, 
elder; see too hyt above. 

I smdt subordinates, staff (e.g. of 
temple). 


sn, rarely [l, fll; 7, 5, 


TLD? sewn 


i" varr. 0, later 
suffix-pron. and dep. pron. 3rd pl.c., they, 
them, their, §§ 34. 43; as obj. usually re- 
placed by |, s¢, § 44, 1, Oss.; in archaistic 
texts foll. by sdm-sn, p. 424, Add. to 
§ 148, 1; [I suzy, dual, they two, them 
two, early obsolete, § 34. 

49, usually written 11, sew (T 22) two, § 260; 
4G), var. U sz-nw second, § 263, 2; Zr sn- 
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nw:sy adv.,a second time; {yy sz brother; 
1" sf swt sister ; svsx det. | fraternize. 

ys sz smell, kiss (vb.); sz ¢ kiss the ground, 
w before (god or king); ssz, later usually 
snsi, sniff, breathe. 

47 sud flagstaff. 

[|}-=" sat base-block. 

“Oo , var. [fog suw (X 4) food-offerings. 

-=""w snt feast of the sixth day (of the 
month). 

marca var. _, Ss (N 37; O 31) open (vb.). 

a Var. a Sut (X 4.5) pass by, surpass; 


RR en) mee 
Ne A ry 


ae, S#t (X 5) likeness ; m-swd-r in the like- 


aS» sny-mnt distress, calamity. 


ness of, in accordance with, § 180; =f] 
snty image, duplicate; —-|]] sxx image, 
portrait ; cf. too su document. 

_. J {}4 szé overleap (wall) ; szd¢ det. {} wall. 

J} szo(2) (W 14), jar of shape q. 

\“J'] szé (be) healthy, rarely trans. heal, § 274: 
health; abbrev. fl in Jl, see under ex; 
(“j ¥ s6-26 famine ; s2dé det. | converse 
(vb.); ss#6 preserve, keep in health. 

{{*o szf (M 4) last year. 

"3 suf (caus.), see under 2fw above. 

gen (> snf (D 26) blood. 


x 


(Ge sznz, see under wum above. 

IX YX sum (be) sad; grief. 

~~ § \Ay TF szm(w) torrential rain. 

en YY Sun document, deed ; see too under szf 


‘likeness’ above. 
75 4h shy muster (troops, workmen, etc.). 


[lam f'¢ sf bind. 

~__OS\ es var. det. & sum (L 4; G 38) locust, 
grasshopper. 

[lama li szzs(y) praise, adore; szsw adoration. 


59° 


, —o § 

(ie sek (D 27) suckle. 

I="Q swt (V 5), var. =-Q svt, plan, plot out, 
found; swt, sxét det. Q= ground-plan. 

ly: sutr, see under x¢r. 

=" <3 var. 24h sud (G 54) fear, 2 (someone); 
foll. by sSdm-f (imperf., § 442, 1), § 184; 
by infin., § 303; by 7+ infin., § 163, 10; 
sndw, sndt fear (n.); m-snd through fear 
(that), § 181; szadw the timid man. 

__ & sr, kind of goose. 

__ ta Sv (E 10) sheep, ram, f. s7¢. 

l=, sv (E 27) foretell. 


l=,4 abbrev. [A sz (A 21) official, noble; s7¢ 
office, magistracy. 

( \ sv¢ (M 44) thorn. 

— lof abbrev. F szy¢ (S 35) military stan- 
dard. 

[=e srw tend (of physician). 

(<1 szf (be) warm; also abbrev. {1 (Q 7) 
warmth, temperature, passion. 

I At s7f(2) take rest; repose (n.). 

"a fii s“Z (O 33) banner, to contain Horus- 
name, p. 72. 

(74 sv& relieve, admit breath to (A¢y¢ wind- 
pipe); 1.04 var. 7) Sr& (L 7), the 
scorpion-goddess Serke(t). 

| srd glean. 

lm WW s# disorder, lawlessness. 

(im var. M4 s4 (O 22) booth, arbour, council- 
chamber; jj var. Ty lf s&-ntr (O 21) 
divine booth, shrine of Anubis; {Mm sz 
counsel. 

IE SYM] shewy (G 41) collect, assemble; assem- 
blage. 

lo J— shu, O.K. zhm (U 32), pound (vb.). 

“eh 5G beat ; sft blow (n.). 


leu shw, see under wsf above. 
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S00) var. Uh) sZ¢ (M 20) marshland, country; 
shty peasant, fowler. 

If N4) 5&2 (probably caus., with f. inf.) re- 
member; foll. by sdf, § 184, 1; by infin., 
§ 303; recall, 2 to (someone); ss, shrew 
memory. 

le=Ah sewn (caus.) dispute (vb. and n.). 

leS\f var. det. — sf (S 42), sceptre of au- 
thority. 

44 var. [fe\y4 sé have power, wz over; 
(be) powerful; power (n.); $1 s£7 a Power, 
epithet of deities; ssfwz strengthen; #1 
shm (S 42) sistrum; 4&9 S/d the lioness- 
headed goddess Sakhme(t), Gk. -caypus; 
HeKS var. ¥ AAS ag sha-ir(y)f (¥ 8) 
potentate, magnate; | SY shmty (S 5. 6) 
the double crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Gk. pyévr. 

oN Y semG-26 recreation, sport, lit. distraction 


aN 


of heart, sf caus. half-reduplication 
(§ 274) from £m, see under this above. 

2,2] sgut (O 30) post, support (of heaven). 

|= sér plan, counsel, will, way of acting, state ; 
siry manager, commander. 

“e A s&s run (vb.). 

[Sct var. zt&io sft (T 26. 27) trap, snare 
(birds); weave; make, form (@6¢ bricks). 

| 24 séd (A 29) (be) upside down. 

32 sh, var. @ 2 sh, (be) deaf; sh-fr(-/) turn 
a deaf ear, 7 to. 

[Soh 544 strain, empty to the last drop. 

le—J4h sd, var. [> 4) skp, swallow (food, 
drink). 

—_ NA shm exert oneself, act violently, cope 
with, obj. 

[Immun shun (O 37), var. [Im shun, de- 
molish ; caus. of 42 (?), see above. 
(|=; s&r cover, coat (a surface), 7 with (gold, 

etc.). 


oa 


—_ Wea ssmt (E 6) horse. 
INGS\Q ssvdne (M 29), a species of tree. 
[lfs\ var. det. 2 ss smash, destroy. 


__ Mi var. det. a var. & s¥ (G 48. 49) bird- 
pool, nest. 


Saas 
(ome Sf) 


see under sv. 

—n Ss Spread out. 

G44 sé (Y 3) write, draw, paint; writing, book, 
letter,-var. pl." —; gH y# ss scribe. 
BaW Sst (R 20. 21) Sesha(t), the goddess of 

writing. 

flzzs IN’ Ye 4h sszy pray, 2 to (god); supplication 
(n.). 

__x So ssw (S 21) ring or disc (of metal). 

ait'\} see ssp below. 

ao var. [Ga ssp (O 42) daylight. 

[Iss §\4 var. [Np 4 53 (T 31. 32) lead, guide; 
show, wt the way; conduct, 44 a festival ; 
det. | guidance, scheme, state of affairs ; 
iry ssm the proper official; ssmw, sSmy 


leader ; det. 4) divine shape, form. 

—s §$m(?) (T 33, O.K.) butcher. 

=) abbrev. *)1 sz (M 9g) lotus. 

SP sé (V 6. 33) linen; }3 var. LX ssér-nsw 
royal linen, byssus; 8 $5, ssvw (N 33) 
bags; see too under Ss. 

|_& J ssv, var. &! s§r or Ss (V 6. 33), thing, con- 
cern; 7 ssr (or Ss) in good condition ; 
s&r (or Ss) m3¢ a genuine remedy. 

3 4) ssr, var. £4) S57, recount, announce. 

ea 
corn. 

=F abbrev. ¥ ss3¢ (Y 8) sistrum. 

(<A WA ssZz, see under s#? below. 

[=ts~ séd gleam, glitter (like a star). 

[=¥ey sSd head-band. 


varr. $10 RA s§r, later ss (V 33. 35), 


1? 
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| 4 —e varr. fle’, | 2 sér (Aa 7; T 2) smite; 
skr-cng det. Sf living captive. 

[|G ak séai travel by water, fare upon (river, 
sea); det. {¥) (A 10) sailor, traveller. 

l= sk, see under zsk above. 

lf s& (V 29, O.K.) wipe, sweep; sé (M.E.) 
empty (44 body, of what one wishes to 
say). 

{— sk perish, destroy ; pass (time) ; 7fm-sk, 

# var. 


see under 4m above; skw det. 4 


det. ‘“ squadrons, companies; battle ; 
alk bi, 2s skw draw up in line of 


battle ; sks& det. — destroy. 

| {=2~ex, see (m)sktt above. 

Ite hw sé (U 13) plough (vb.). 

lak\-n sé (D 3) grey-haired. 

Ss skn (I 3) be greedy, lust, ~ after. 

= ® var. det. § Sr (G 10), the god Sokar 
of Memphis. 

(2 4h sgr quiet (n.); cf. too gv below. 

later var. ~ sé¢, dep. pron. 3rd sing. f. and 
pl.c., it, them, § 43; as obj. of vb., § 46, 1; 
of infin., § 300; as obj. in z2¢/-¢w sé, p. 41, 
n. 2; relation to O.K. indep. pron. 3rd 
sing. f. s¢¢, p. 46, n. 8; after particles, 
§ 46, 2; treated as m., § 511, 5. 

>, s¢, pron. compound 3rd pl.c., they, § 124. 

4P var. PS, stt (F 29; O.K. S¢2) shoot, obj. 
(arrow); 7 or obj. at (a person, a mark); 
det. m0 pour (water); det. = stare at; 
later var. [§Q), kindle (torch) ; 43° stwe 
rays. 

HEY do>, see under séi below. 

IF ),8, Styw Asiatics; see too under S¢ 
below. 

fr 24 Sz¢z(F 29), the goddess Satis worshipped 
at the First Cataract’; see too under SZ¢ 
below. 


tae 


fa, St (Aa 32, p. 512): =[n, Z3-St2, Nubia, 
properly 1st nome of Upper Egypt; 
fo ),2, Styw Nubians; [\,°, var. AS, °, 
sty (D 19) red (?) Nubian (?) pigment. 

as stp (U 21), O.K. Sf, 1. cut up (ox, O.K.); 
stpt pieces of meat; stp det. & dis- 
memberment, ruin; 2. var. *>¥ choose, 
Ant out of; stéw the choicest, best; stp s? 
(4#+) extend (magical) protection, 7 over, 
fz around; s¢f-s? det. ca the Palace. 

| S\ later var. {L §\ 38 sé, a priest who attended 
to the toilet of a deity or deceased person. 

4y var. 2 f} Stk (E 20), later var. }B C4 St 
(C 7; § 60), the god Seth, Gk. 278. 


le st, see under zst above. 


= sdz, MLK. infin. [=P sé¢, later [fre st 
engender, beget; 4_\Je%> sty¢ procrea- 
tion (n.). 

> varr. det. 9, © stz (V 33; Aa 2. 3), later 
(© s¢y, perfume, odour; [97 4) sty-7 
time for breakfast, p. 206, n. 5. 

Hw Sz (S 22), later var. FES Sz¢ (N 18), 
1. Asia; 2. Sehél, an island in the First 
Cataract; hence perhaps 1. Styw Asiatics, 
and certainly 2. S7¢ the goddess Satis, see 
above. 

2s 6 szz, a measure of capacity, § 266, 1. 

(=< ® sé (V 2), later [SNA sé, drag, draw, 
flow; === stzt (N 37), aroura, a field- 
measure of about 4 acre, § 266, 3; see too 
-stzw under ~ 7 above. 

(==],>, sésw support, supporting (n.), see too 
tsi below; stsw Sw the supports of Shu, 
p. (260, ni. 3. 

=|} s¢sy upside down (adj. pl.). 


— | — sd be clad, m in. 


IS sd (F 33) tail; sdty, a title of unknown 
meaning. 
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[== sd (N 20) in 2é-sd, see under 44 above. 


_.* sdi (Z 9), earlier var. (IQ sdi, break. 


l= PI sa? (G 33) egret. 

l= Np sa? (also sda) tremble; sdzw trem- 
bling (n.). 

l—=PeS sdw% (Aa 2) embalm. 

fl=> J) s@d swallow (vb.). 

l=\ = var. o{\ = sdm (F 21) paint (eye- 
brows); f\l—_=§\,°, sesdmt (F 31), var. 
il AAS msdmt (D 7), black eye-paint. 

(QQ var. XQ) sdt (Z 9) fire, flame. 

[VA sdty child, foster-child. 


) i\4 saz (probably caus.) go, pass by, pass 
away (die), cf. wad? above. 

MPINS? sa@zy-2r (caus.), see under a. 

MP W4YS sazyé (S 20), var. |] ®BeQ sazwe, seal 
(n.); @ var. Q sdzwty (?) (S 19) treasurer; 
® sdzw (?) precious. 

(I var. det. | S* sdb (O 30, p. 517) hindrance, 
obstacle, harm; 422 sdé imposean obstacle; 
dr sdb remove an obstacle. 

2), sd (F 21) hear; obey, 2 (someone) ; 
sdmyw judges; o~} sdm-cs (A 26) servant. 

5 =} abbrev. Fy sar (A 55) lie, spend all 
night; foll. by old perf., § 316; as aux. 
Vb § 453, 1. 


= §(N 37) 

== ¥ of O.K. later often replaced by == 4; the 
combinations sf and $s are particularly 
liable to metathesis. 

Warne S1(N 374 38..39) pool, lake) 7 wm 
T:-§ To-she, Lake-land, i.e. the Fayyim; 
see too Hry-s:f under Zr above. 

s §¢(V 1), perhaps originally s7¢, hundred, § 260. 


3 
i 


wus $2 (M 8) lotus pool, meadow, country (as 
opposed to ziwt town). 


footie 


zs Js appoint, command; foll. by infin., 
§ 303; 2s = sryt dues, taxes ; 
extent, bulk, fate; 23 XO’ Sty equivalent, 
equal. 

ed, S$ (H 7) Shae(t), a country in the ex- 
treme south. 

ze sat S22 (E 12), also Sew, pig. 

zs W7 See begin; foll. by infin., § 303; $#-m 
beginning from, § 179; S#-7, also 7-$3--r, 


$3w 


as far as, §§ 179. 180. 
as J BOS! Sd food, meal, cf. sw below. 


= A OF Sew linen to be washed. 


ws, [a S35 go, travel; 28 R |e Sis-Z/p Shutb, 
Hypselis, a town in Usner Egypt. 

zs) Buu Sis Shasu, the desert region adjoin- 
ing Egypt to the E.; without det., Beduin 
of the Shasu-desert, 

eas = Sed, var. [V4 sd, dig, dig out. 


ss sc cut off (heads, etc.) t=, np aboren, 


’ oS! tl 
Be $c¢ (F 41) slaughter, ferocity. 
—,,, Sy (N 33) sand; Wmiw-se, see under 
ami; Hryw-sc, see under 47. 
em sé dispatch, letter. 
Ta one 


1 
Q_ var, oI 


ne, (S 20), measure of weight 

and value = 4, deen, § 266, 4. 
=} var. ao Sed (T 30; F 41) cut off, 

cut up, cut down. 

[> sw (H 6) feather; szvty det. /] (S 9) double 
plumes. 

[PRM swi (be) empty, free, m of, from; st 

CS 4 Sw, the air-god Shu, 


emptiness ; 
Gk. 2as. 
[So swe (be) dry; sw det. ©, Q sun, sun-light. 
@? swt (S 35. 36) shadow, shade, p. 173. 
BSP sww, a herb or gourd. 
—=f\ Xs Sw? (be) poor; det. S& sf poor man; 


s$w3 impoverish, rob, 7 of. 


—=f\J0 sw persea-tree; 2QA RIS 
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$w3t(y), funerary figure later known as 
wésbty ‘answerer’, perhaps originally made 
of persea wood. 

— Jx $h $62 change, alter; s6¢ det. x 
price; s6s6 det. * regulate, transform. 

—=j®~ sw food; from Pyr. wd eat, cf. too 
$36w above. 

= J _Jx{ 466 knead (in brewing). 

= J" var. * Sn (Z 9) (be) mixed, 47 with; 
various. 

G & var. det. = sp (D 4. 5) (be) blind. 

Hl] var. TILA spst (A 50. 51. 52) (be) noble, 
rich; trans., enrich, Dyn. XIX, § 274; 
Sps(w) nobleman; Sfs¢ det. s# noble lady; 
Spsw, Spssw det. = riches. 

aac sft (K 7) (be) discontented, » with. 

—_ © Sfw (Aa 2) swell (vb.). 

aos sft (F 7. 8) ram's head (?). 

— leas sfy¢ worth, dignity; sffyt dignity. 

= by sfdw (V 12) papyrus roll. 

T+ su (N 40) go, depart, § 278. 


SSR ASHE  se(2)w (A 33) wanderers, 


strangers. 

“ye varr. He,  Smew (M 26. 27; N 24) 
Upper Egypt; see too under 7wnw above; 
Tp (®) -Smew, the southern end of Upper 
Egypt from Asyft or Thebes to Ele- 
phantine; Ww, var. S+ wr mdw 
Sme(w) (M 28) greatest of the tens of 
Upper Egypt, a title; }—¢ smr-s (S 1) 
the crown of Upper Egypt. 

4) var. O.K. =\-=4 se make music; 

+(e var. aq Smcyt (Mi 26. 27) chantress, 


singer. 


;, exchange, 


ae 


—=~—@ Sw summer, p. 203; det. 4) harvest 
(n.). 

= All sm be hot; sm, var. ef) 4, hot; 
s$mm heat (vb.). 


[=aVey 


il» sms (T 18) follow, accompany; smsw det. 
¥h follower; ssw det. *, following, suite; 
re) \ Sms-wd; funeral procession. 

30) $x tree. 

wns var. det. o Sx (V 1; Z 8) surround, en- 
circle; % &o varr. det. 0, C suw (Z 8; 
V 9. 10) circuit; cartouche, p. 74; 2 3s 


mm=z Sn-wy, the Ocean supposed to sur- 
round the earth; 2 OMB Ssxw¢ (A 21), 
var. ‘nyt, courtiers. 

X84 Sni (V 1) exorcise, conjure; ask about 
(something); s#¢ enchantment, spell. 

« st (?), see S¢ above. 

dow Suzy (D 3) hair. 

oem sny¢ (N 4) rain-storm, cf. Sac below. 

d,s Snw (V 1) network, net. 

o®Ss snw illness, disease. 

Qo, var. J, Svwt (O 51) granary. 

SM var. 2 sh sue (U 13. 14; E 23) repel, 
deter, turn back (trans.); szcw det. QW 
policing, control. 

oa var. *ca Sue (U 13.14; E 23) magazine, 
ergastulum. 

Sym Sue storm-cloud, cf. szyt above. 

a Js var. det. x svt (G 11) breast. 

2 flo Svs, kind of cake or loaf. 

AS Ss Suty (G 31) heron. 

Q.— Sut, later 2% Suz, resent, feel hostility 
towards; sé ft vent anger, 7, 7 on (some- 
one). 

=|leg abbrev. A sudyt (S 26) apron. 

NO sndt, later 2 = sxdt, the Nile acacia, 
Arab. szzd. 

=6 srt (D 19) nose, nostril. 

—\{} vz stop up, close. 


= vr, later =) Sri, (be) small; s7z det. 
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® boy, son; sré¢ det. S&H girl, daughter; 
s$rr diminish, 

58 abbrev. & ss (V 6) cord, rope. 

5 = $s(V 6) alabaster; 5 abbrev. & ss (W 3) 
vessels of alabaster, p. 172. 

SP, Fy $4, see under ssv above. 


aia 


[4 \> sszw (F 5) bubalis, hartebeest. 


[24 \ abbrev. ] var. det. J Js2 (F 5. 6) 
(be) skilled, in; RO sszw prescrip- 
tion, recipe. 

att} sp, in M.E. possibly usually ssf, later sp 
(O 42. 43), receive, accept. 

ait ~ §sp (N 11) palm, a measure of length = 
+ cubit, § 266, 2. 

ate} ssp image, statue, sphinx. 

aif. see under sip above. 


ditt §sp¢ room, chamber. 


att ° 
Dalit 


= cam Sst (S 17*) Shesmete(t), a god- 
dess. 

TTR coon Ssmet (S 17*) malachite. 

§ = Ssr (T 11) arrow. 

— f WJ S22 (be) secret, difficult; ssw secret (n.); 
(=A 4 5522 (be) secret; secret (n.); 277 
s§tz varr. 3a, dy (E 15. 16) over the 
secrets (of), introducing various titles. 

| BO styw (I 2) turtle. 

v= N44 St (be) insolent; det. 4) abuse (some- 
one), z to (someone else). 

—_ 4 sty¢ (V 19), sanctuary of the god Sokar 
at Memphis. 

SoH sdw (F 30) water-skin, cushion. 

= Sdi draw forth, rescue, educate ; also in 
place of Sd ‘dig out’, see above; det. 4} 
recite, read aloud. 

#4 Sat, Medinet el-Fayytm, Crocodilopolis; 


$spt cucumber. 
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Sdty, the Shedtite, epithet of the crocodile aQ\la¥e,?, var. YOY,s, &myt (G 41) gum, 


god Sobk. resin. 
=s%x= sdw plot of ground. a\— 4) émd devise. 
#4) 2, sdy¢ mound; also sdy. A éni (be) strong; prevail over; strong 
man; £z¢ valour; seni strengthen; £zku 
L &(N 29) det. x4\ beat. _ 


"| £2 (Aa 8) complete, (be) complete. 
AW 43 (A 28) (be) high, tall, loud; long (of “1 én (Aa 8) mat 
time); 4: height (abstract); 433, £3(y)é eee ea Cae 
det. * (N 29) hill, high ground; &sy det. A\Q gué embrace (vb. and n.); 4niw det. (Qe 
(M 3) palanquin, carrying-chair. 


a (O 41) high place; s£z2 raise on high, 
Af gui (V 19) sheaf. 


exalt. 
o\ >; abbrev. — 4:w (D 51) grains (?). A IPf exbt (O 38, O.K.) corner, angle; det. 
AW fc (D 26), var. 4, &c, spew out. r#, magistrates; fvdcy magistrate. 


ARIZ £36 (F 46) intestine; z-£:6 det. = in son Sn knd (E 32) be furious, angry. 
the midstof, §178; aJ= &(#)d double (vb.). AS bri, earlier £3rt, bolt (of door). 
AW {— ## earth, plaster (n.); s£% plaster (vb.). AlAy &i cloud, storm. 


AI, #5 bind; string (a bow). SW érr (1.7, Dyn. XX) frog. 

AWAD -& 4:4:w, a kind of boat. 4=~2 grt cavern. 

Alf 42 (A 53) form, image; mé £2 entire, | Als var. det. o érht (W 22. 23) vessel. 
STOO 2: 


AZ hek erht local divinity, ancestral spirit. 
Aldea és (T 19; Q 6) bury; &rst burial; 
krsw coffin, sarcophagus. 


tH varr. $4, alle Azs (A 38. 39), later (Ig 
Ksy, El-Kustyah, Cusae, a town in U pper 


Egypt. : 
Aj— &h bend the arm; elbow; det. =} angle, al'q 2s (T 19. 20) bone, harpoon. 
corner; &ché det. =) district. alld &sx (T 19) (be) irksome, difficult. 
4J Jf var. det. ff £06 (W 15. 16) (be) cool, {o 4 varr. {S{M, rarely 21M 4d (Aa 28. 29; 
calm, secure (as adj. £4); s&6 cool (vb.), W 24; N 33, p. 538; A 35) build, fashion 
refresh oneself; s£déwy det. {Qc bath- (pots); #dzw (N 33, p. 538) builders, § 272; 
room. {= 4d form, character; 2d £d the man 
AJ {fq var. det. {{ £64 (W 15. 16) libate; £4 of character, virtuous man; i £d-f entire, 
libation; det. {Y=-w4 Kebh, the region of § 100, 2; Ar kd completely; {= hor 
the First Cataract; fof4w det. ffm= kdwé outline (of a drawing). 
birds of the marshes. {= © &dd sleep, slumber (vb.); £ddw sleep 
sell. x bake ; det. = cake, biscuit. (n.); | <2 uzkdd sleep (n.); sédd cause 
ay) Vue var. a>) 2m: (T 14; G 41) to sleep, let sleep. 
throw (throw-stick); var. 2>® AYR] | 12 4at,dcté,a weight of 35 deben = 91 grammes, 
km?) (§ 279) create; nature, form. § 266, 4. 
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— ££ (V 31) 

= &, in hieratic regularly written = (V 31%). 

= -& suffix-pron. 2nd sing. m., thou, thee, thy, 
§ 34. 

= -k, ending Ist sing. old perf., see -kw2 below, 

=> 4} var. —\ 4 non-encl. part., so, then, 
§ 242; in £3 Sdm-f, kif Sdm-f (perf., § 450, 
5,4), § 242; before tm-f, § 346, 5; relation 
to Sdm-k:-f form, § 427. 

=> 4:2 devise, think out, plan; foll. by 
infin., § 303; 43:f he will say, §§ 436. 437; 
= ro 434, var. = ké, device, thought; U§ 
abbrev. § 4:¢ (A 9) work, construction ; 
kiwty porter, workman. Cf. too xkzy 
above. 

LU var. 4 £2 (D 28. 29) soul, spirit (p. 172), 
mood, attribute, fortune, person(ality) ; 
see too under zz house, 4m slave. 


Ls varr. ¥3, $a, 4 &? (E11; F 1) bull, ox, 
p. 172; 4} k nt (E 2) victorious bull, 
epithet of the king, § 55. 

Us £7, var. YU kw, food. 


newer. OK, Xa 4p (R 


“) Ci abbrev. — &sp harim, nursery. 


5. 6) fumigate. 


— kp cover (in building), with. 

DE) &:nw (O.K.) garden; UN) var. 4 q 
kiny (M 43) gardener, cf. too £:ry below. 

UN var. det.  £:(7)é (O 18; V 19) chapel, 
shrine. 

UN) ry gardener, cf. too under &:nw 
above. 

=>\ully 44s (be) harsh, overbearing. 

=> wm 25 (f.) Cush (of the Bible), Ethiopia. 

=| 44 22 cry aloud, complain, 47 about. 

=|) & sing. m., = 4é sing. f., TB 4ywy 
plur. m., other, another, preceding noun, 
§§ 48, 1; 98; do. with numeral, § 261; we 
(oo) ye ae other, § 98; 
6B £2-G¢ others, § 98. 
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=| Sm &y monkey. 

> 8 varr. ab] -kwi, > -&, ending Ist sing. 
old perf., § 309. 

a AM Kpny (R 5), older aJin, Kon, Jebél, 
Byblus, a coast-town in Syria. 

— T 4% (S 28) uncover, despoil (someone), 
hry of; plunder (a place). 

— WS 2 (F 22) bottom (of vase, etc.). 

— AZ? 
ful. 

= S &fc capture (vb. and n.). 

— | wm Kftiw Crete. 

AS &m (I 6) black (adj.); ANK\e@ Amd the 
Black Land, Egypt; A\\Ss= An-wr 
the Bitter Lakes E. of Egypt. 

A\\] 4m complete (vb.), be complete; com 
pletion, success; skm# make complete. 

lly abbrev. 9 &xzs (F 51) pubic region. 

=|, 2st (A 16) bow down; &sw bowing down, 
crouching down (n.). 

“Am ésm thwart, treat defiantly. 

[ST &kw(y) (N 2) darkness. 


<& &tt (be) small, trifling ; little one. 


abbrev. SV £/3-i6 (F 22) trusty, care- 


IS g¢ (W 11) 
BY dse giwt (V 32) bundles. 


B ee Varr. det. 8, & grw (V 32; Aa 2) lack, 

rv (something), be narrow, short of breath; 

deprive, m of (breath); gv¢, gsw lack, 

of; a-giw through lack of, §178; 
det. @ (D 1) throttle, choke. 


BJ JS. gb (G 38, O.K.) white-fronted goose. 

SJ G4, oider var. 3J_J God, the earth-god 
Geb, Gk. K7f. 

vI We Gbtiw (V 33) Kift, Coptus, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

BIS h— ge: (D 41) arm; det. FF side (of 


room). 


Lwiw3 


DS g 


BIB Jes gbgb fall prostrate; gégdyt headlong 
fall, . 

| a of, varr. gif, gwf (E 33), monkey. 

w—~8 gfx (D 19), var. gm Sh on, rebuff (vb.); 
gfnw rebuff (n.). 

BS gmt (G 28, O.K.) black ibis. 

PK gmi (G 28) find; foll. by sdm:/ (perf., 
§ 452, 1), §184, 1. 2; by Sdmn-f, § 185; 
by obj. + Sdm-f or Sdm-n-f, § 213; by obj. 
+r +infin., § 304, 1; by obj.t+old perf, 
§ 315. 

“# \\eSs gmw mourning. 

~~ \\ {= emh espy, look at; sgmh, same sense. 

“ele T gmht wick. 

“- Asp (x gmgm (Z 9) break up, break. 

BOW var. {2° guwet (N 33; T 19) annals; 
qq var. {\ gzwty (?) sculptor. 

omASh gnf, see gfn above. 


wun AX gunn (A 7) be soft, weak; sgn soften, 
weaken. 

E& gr (A 2) be silent; silence; grw silent, 
calm one; | 3 i, tert, var. |B 5 A, dwert 
(p. 209, n. 7), the necropolis, lit. the silent 
one; sgr silence (someone); silence, quiet 
(n.). 

= grt, older © gv, early varr. igrt, igr, encl. 
part., moreover, now, §§ 66. 255; as adv., 
further, either, §§ 205, 1; 255. 

Bis erh (D 41) cease, m from; finish, 7 
(something) ; sg72 make to cease, quell. 

B37 abbrev. T gr (N 2) night. 

BS var 2 ws) Sere (0 27) 10 snare 
(vb.); 2. found, establish. 

STs var. SBE erg falsehood, lie. 

BilSs varr. ffs, BLGR ges (E 29; D 56) 
gazelle, f. ghst. 

< gs (Aa 13-16) side; half, § 265; 7-¢s, rarely 
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hr-gs, beside, in the presence of, § 178; 
<> gs(wy)-fy its two sides, §75, 2; 177 
di hr gs 1. dispose of, kill; 2. show parti- 
ality; <- 284 gsw neighbours; B/$—4 
gsw (X 7, O.K.) half-loaves; 5 gspr 
administration (?), in title zmzy-r gs-pr. 

=o} var, B- gs (Aa 13) anoint, # with, 

=~ gsi run (vb.). 

solg Gsy Kas, Apollonos polis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

BIL RS ese (O 37) tilt, slant (intrans.). 

=) var. ©} gsté (Aa 13) palette. 

By Sgt (V 33) kidney (?). 

Bos gewy, var. whe, ggwt (V 33), 


dazzled amazement, 47 at. 


Pa id ¥.G77) 

e ¢, often replaces earlier = ¢, which is later 
sometimes written for = by a false archa- 
ism, § 19, Ors. 2. 

a -¢ f. ending in nouns, adjs., and parts., etc., 
§§ 26. 354; in certain infins., §§ 267. 299; 
early lost in status absolutus, p. 34, n. 1*; 
Pp. 432,42 4; 

e -¢ suffix-pron. 2nd sing. f., for earlier == °¢, 
thou, thee, thy, § 34. 

a ¢ formative in sdmty-fy form, § 363; in 
Sdmt-f form, § 401. 

e -¢ summary writing for ] -¢z in old perf., see 
| -42 below. 

a ¢, see under J,° 3 é¢ above. 

9 varr. g,,, ° 4 (X 1. 2. 4) bread; gf thd 
(M 44, p. 538) white bread. 

& ¢ this, the, sing. f., §'t10; construction of, 
§ 111; meanings of, § 112; RANsR Ay 
poss. adj. sing. f, my; so too ésy-k, tzy,f, 
etc., §113, 1; -f\ & for | ¢x-¢ she of, 
§ 111, Oss. 
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x) Varr. Tj, — etc, 22 (N 16. 17) earth, land; 
= twy the two lands, i.e. Egypt; = tw 
lands (as opposed to £zsw¢ deserts), coun- 
tries; & var. —3S8% 73-wre (R 17. 18), the 
nome of Abydus and This; |x, Z3-ntr 
God’s Land, generic term for foreign 
tribute-producing lands, esp. in N.E. and 
S.E.; =m 73-s Lake-land, i.e. the Fay- 
yam; 73-mri, T:-mhw, T3-dsr, see under 
mri, mhw, dsr; 1), diw r tz putting 
(lit. it was put) to land. 

—}4 73-tun Tatjenen,a Memphite earth-god. 

A &@ (U 30, O.K.) kiln. 


BIN 4 (Q 7) (be) hot. 

Aey ¢ (0 16.17, Dyn. XIX), var. AY ors 
ézyt, curtain; A Ylo9 Zsy¢ Taye(t), the 
goddess of weaving; ew. ¢:¢y he of the 
curtain, epithet of the vizier; P9%M var. 
Beet T3-wr (O 17; S 22) larboard. 

AWx. 25 (Z 9) boundary. 

Jaro dt (U 33) pestle (?). 

] varr. }4 -¢, = -¢, endings 2nd sing. c., 3rd 
sing. f. old perf., § 309. 

] writing for -¢, f. ending in perf. rel. form, 
§§ 380. 387, 1. 2; Add., p. 426; in Sdmt-f 
form, § 409. 

] var. | ¢z, non-encl. part. with same sense as 
ast, §§ 119, 4; 248; in sent. with adv. 
pred., § 119, 4; in virt. cls. of time with 
vb. pred., § 212; in pseudo-verbal con- 
struction, § 324. 

Je 4h ¢év interj., yes, § 258. 

Va var. &> 422 (V 39, p. 508) the ¢yet-amulet. 

el, abbrev. tS ¢i¢ (D 17) figure, image. 

J+ %— “ésw stick (n.). 

JAllO 4-Sps, a tree and a spice. 


elo]4 var. det. » tt crush, trample down. 


WW var. Qn -wny ending 2nd plur.c. old 
perf., § 309. 

& ¢w later form of = ¢w, dep. pron., see 
tw below. 

as tw indef. pron., one, Fr. on, §§ 39. 47; after 
various particles, § 47; uses, § 47, Ops.; 
as subj. to ~+infin., § 333; appended to 
infin. as subj., p. 230, n. 6; in anticipatory 
emphasis before §¢m-tw, unique ex., Add. 
to § 148, 1, p. 424; forming pass. of sdm-f, 
§ 39; of Sdm-n-f, §67; of other forms of 
suffix conjugation, § 410; in supposed 
pass. of rel. forms, § 388; in £7-tw sdm-tw-f, 
§ 239; in &3-tw Sdm-tw-f, § 242; in &r-tw 
one says, § 436; treated as m., § 511, 5. 

& ¢w this (obsolescent), sing. f., § 110; con- 
struction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 
A] ¢wy, later form of tw, §§ 110-13. 

Dy tw-i, B— tw-k, etc., pron. compound, §124. 


of\ \ 4 /w: (A 30) claim, obj. (something), x 
from (someone); det. {yf poor man, in- 
ferior. 

=£\ {yf} 4w? support (vb.), support oneself. 

aSsq{ twr (T 19) reed (?). 

a Sxl q] ¢w(v)z (T 19) be pure. 

2 384 ¢twr show respect, obj. or £7 for, cf. too 
tr below. 

&S1 “wt (A 53) 1. (be) like, 2 (someone); statue; 
stwt make resemble, 7 (someone, some- 
thing); 2. (be) fair, appropriate; 3. be 
assembled. 

© ¢p (D 1) head, chief; beginning (of year, 
season, morning); 4p xfr good beginning; 
hry-tp chief, chieftain; 4 det. }# with 
numeral, x persons; tp-hr-msst, tp-r, tp-rd, 
tp-hsb, see under mst, etc.; v-tp, r-tp- 
into presence of, §178; 47-¢p on behalf 
of, §178; ¢f-m in front of, in the direction 


of, §179; © ¢ prep., upon, § 173; p-m3¢ 
accompanying, § 178; ©" ¢é-¢ conj., be- 
fore, §181; &, § 4y (T 8) who, which, is 
upon, § 80; first, § 263; first (month), 
§ 264; Sb" tpyw-r those of former 
times, the ancestors; ®)-—— tpyw-t; those 
upon earth, the living; ©o6 dé first 
quality oil. 

oI ¢fi (D 19) sniff, breathe in. 

airs Ht, O.K. ophiovar. 
hole (of snake, Nile). 

.. ¥, also 2 7, that (yonder), sing. f., 
§ 110; construction of, §I11; meaning 
of, § 112. 

< ¥, see under |. y& Zé father. 

<= Ssh Fx orphan. 

— Of Dfut, the goddess Teféne(t), Gk. -Odynus, 
P- 435- 

yor AS tet (U 15) sledge. 


yf}, see under Jtm. 


ofa 


oa 


htpt, cavern, 


yee \] 4 (U 15) be complete, perfect, be 
closed, § 342; old perf., complete, § 317; 
‘mw det. #9 the totality (of mankind). 
sx \\ “m7 negative vb., §§ 342-4; 346-50 ; 
nature and origin, § 342; uses analogous 
to those of wun, § 346, end; position of 
subj., § 343; foll. by infin. replacing earlier 
negatival complement, § 344; sSdm:f or 
sdm-n:f form of, in main clauses, § 346; 
in questions for specification, §§ 346, 1; 
495, end; in double negatives, § 346, 3; 
after if, § 346, 4; after 4, § 346, 5; in 
subordinate cls., § 347; virt. noun cls., as 
obj., § 347, 1; as pred. of pw, § 347, 2; 
virt. cls. of time and condition, § 347, 3; 
of purpose, § 347, 4; after preps., §347, 5; 
in Sdmt-f form after preps., § 408; after 
iy ‘if’, §347, 6; as negation of infin., 
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CME 


§ 348; in parts., sdmty-fy form and rel. 

forms, § 397; in pass. Sdm-f form, § 424, 2; 
in Sdm-fr-f form, § 432; summary, § 350. 

F var. y-.1 ¢ (O 38) in obscure title Lry ¢m. 

“ym var. SWFA! tmz (from tm7?, V 19; 
Aa 6) mat. 

<. tw this, sing. f., § 110; construction of, 
§ 111; meaning of, § 112; see too x below. 

_.. ¢w dep. pron., later form of = fz, see tu 
below. 

- -¢# suffix-pron. and dep. pron., later form of 
m= -t7, see tn below. 


|" ént she of, § 111, OBs.; see too ¢# above. 
2 VX in, 2 oS) XR] tnw, see tn, tnw below. 
= UR tnt (A 19) (be) old, decrepit. 

| Se (bg shrink, recoil. 

AINA dum go astray; stm lead astray. 
CANS cum beer-jug. 


— fo varr. det. fo, {o tv (M 4. 5. 6) season, 
time. 

= {4 tv, varr. \, o{ ty, encl. part., forsooth, 
I suppose, § 256; in questions, pray, 
§ 491, 3; see too pir above. 

£44 or (A 30), var. 2.9 092 (6279), show 
respect for, awe of, cf. twr above; sdf? 
tryt, see under df? below. 

ms” thi (D 56) wander, transgress, disobey 
(command); cause to wander. 


Ti 222, see hunt below. 

at 72 (U 41) plummet. 

20 447 (W 22) be drunken; ¢gw drunkard. 
oJ 226 immerse, soak. 

<6 (| abbrev. {} ¢4 (O 25) obelisk. 

—. fA tsi be missing, stray, 7 from. 


a 


ows * ¢8, var. © *, 4, smash, crush. 


ih 4&2 (Q 7) torch. 


Tas 


— ~ ¢kn (be) near, 7 to; approach, obj. (some- 
one); s¢#z bring near. 
—all” ¢&s pierce, penetrate. 


<= tke attack, violate (frontier). 


s— £(V 13) 

=> #, often original of M.E. = 4; sometimes 
written for the latter as a spurious archa- 
ism, § 19, Oss. 2; form with tick == (V 14) 
found sometimes in hieratic and hiero- 
glyphic of Dyn. XI in words where the 
old value ¢ persisted. 

== ‘ft, later @ -¢, suffix-pron. 2nd sing. f., thou, 
thee, thy, § 34. 

~ FA var. FAY Zé table (for food). 

ts & (G 47) nestling, child. 


ds° 2 (N 33) pellet. 
ds $37) abbrev. 77 “zw (P 5), wind, air, breath; 


&t-tzw, see under =, 42. 


Bs Wile ey (D 53) man, male. 

E57 Bt(y) vizier, p. 43, n. 2. 

Pee 1 1. take, gird on; 2. rob; 24 
tzw¢t theft. 

ds & Je sd 262 loan (of corn). 


EWAT 2m be veiled; tm kr x show in- 
dulgence to (someone); msm det. TP 
clinging dress (for girls); det. =» foreskin. 

Wo fr (Aa 19) fasten, make fast; tr¢ 
det. & cabin. 

= fw, later fw, dep. pron. 2nd sing. m., 
thou, thee, §43; == ¢w¢ old indep. pron. 
do., used very rarely also for f., §64, with 
Oxs. 

Q\ var. Pyr. Jef! 26¢ (S 33), later aJoQ 20¢, 
sole (of foot), sandal; 26 be shod; dw 
sandal-maker. 

== ¢m3-¢ with powerful arm, epithet of 
Horus or king. 
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=e 


<P varr. om, ft tm: (V 19; Aa 6) 
cadaster (?); kind of land (?). 

=} sh Zw (O.K.), var. |XR)B2 Zmkw, 
Libyan(s). 

= Kl fy cms (Y 3, Pyr.) red; Ji} S YS tmsw 
hurt, injury. 

~. £m, spurious archaistic writing for © én, 

sing. f., this, see ¢z above. 


Q 


~. £#, later “ tz, dep. pron. 2nd sing. f., thou, 


thee, § 43; very rarely used for suffix- 
pron. = 4, § 43, Ops. 2. 


men tm, later pm 


own ewe -¢”, Suffix-pron. and dep. pron. 


2nd pl.c., you, your, §§ 34. 43; rare var. 
as dep. pron. 4 twin, § 43, Oss. 2; 


at 
te -tny dual, early obsolete, you, your, §34. 

~_@ ny, This, town near Girga in Upper 
Egypt. 

~~ W) Zed? (T 14, O.K.) throw-stick (?). 

re i, vat.) Yc tz, where ?, whence ?, 
§ 503; ~ a whither ?. 

2 (a 14 G Ar jylater ye 227, raise 
up, distinguish, 7 over (others), Z¢ out 
of (a number); s¢zz, almost synonymously; 
tnt distinction, difference. 

—_oB)XK mw, later © of) Yi ¢xw, number 
(n.); foll. by noun, each, every, § 101; 
v-tnw-sp every time that, foll. by sdm-f, 
§ 181; tuw,do., see Add. p. xxvili; tut 
number (n.). 

—=}|}eR, Zunt Tjenene(t), goddess worshipped 
at Hermonthis. 

can \eiuotare Varin tet. (Aa tT), 
baldachin, raised platform for throne. 

*_0&, trp, species of goose. 

=|") tin draw near (to fight), 2c with. 


{f= (S15. 16.17, O.K.), later Tf", |, 2222, 
var. |i Tf: 24z2, fayence, glass. 
yee Thnw (T 14; N 18) Libya; fjfoe Ba Tanw 


Libyans. 


ashy A 


—f{—) the exult; thw, thhwt exultation, 


§ 287. 
~~ gst (S24) knot, vertebra, S25, Vara yr 
== ¢z, tie, bind, arrange; ¢s skw, see 


under sk; ~ 4) ¢s saying, utterance; ¢sw 
det. jy commander ; és¢ det. P hill. 
=~] var. det. |] Zs¢ (V 14; U 39. 40) raise, lift, 
recruit (vb.); rise, mount (vb.); 452 m 
feel resentment at, blame; ¢sw¢ det. >; 
complaints; see too w¢s, stsw above. 


— \ 49g osm (E 14) hound. 


<= + var. det. = ttf overflow, pour forth. 


ae LE (V3 PYt) teberen (2). 


c= d (D 46) 

=> d, often replaces earlier Y d, § 19. 

~ hand, to be read drt, see there. 

®S var. ky at (dwt, N 14. 15) netherworld. 

Tr var. = fl e— dsiw (N 18, p. 507) loin- 
cloth. 

= BIRT 1, 46 (M 43) figs. 

= Ql ah ai(r) (T 12; § 279), abbrev. yw}, 
originally dv, subdue, suppress. 

\, « a, see under raz above. 

=| om dyZ, see under wid. 

RUS diwt a set of five, § 260; S=- hw d(tw)t 
field-labourers. 

| Bog) diwt var. ''\'llogh,| , dyt shriek, cry 
(n.), cf. dwt below; later ''' is here re- 
placed by c (V 11). 

* Xo dw? morning, to-morrow; rise early, 7 + 
infin. to do (something), §163,10; KIS 
dwyt, var. k \o dwt (N 14), morning; 
*| var. det. $§ dw: (A 30. 4) adore 
(deity) in the morning; dw:szw¢ adorations; 
dw; ntr praise (i.e. thank) god, x for 
(someone). 
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==&/ dwn stretch out. 
=>%14) dws, see dws below. 


=J 6a db (E 25) hippopotamus. 
=>] di stop up, block (vb.); cf. dd: below. 


= J" var. =~ dbn (F 46) go round; dbuw 

Ta) also with =, déu 
(O 39; F 48) deben-weight, of about 91 
grammes, § 266, 4. 

— J%4h dz beg for, request (vb.); dsw re- 


quest (n.), requirement; ==z,, dbst-hip 


a alll 


circle, circuit; 


the requisite offerings, full #enz of offer- 
ings. 

S| \ah a (F 20) taste (vb.); dt taste (n.). 

<o Lp Dep, part of the Delta town of Buto. 

nk pt ship, boat; |~& dpt-ntr (P 1) god's 
ship, divine bark. 

a 4 ay crocodile. 

= dm (T 30) (be) sharp; det. 44h dm 
pronounce, 7z name (of someone); dt 
abbrev. => knife. 

= 55 dm: (M 36. 38) bind together. 

==] |~s dmi (§ 270, Oss.) touch, arrive at; ac- 
crue, ~ to; det. + abode, town; sdmi 
attach, annex (one place), z to (another). 

| dmd (S 23), O.K. dmd, unite; old perf., 
entire (§ 317); var. abbrev. == (Y 1) total 
(n.). 

=~» an cut off (heads, etc.). 

= (ic dni (V 11) dam off, restrain; duét det. 
cy dam (n.); for C8 4h! see under diwt. 

{me anh (H 5), O.K. dunk, wing. 

=|} = dus (U 32) (be) heavy; dxs-ié reticent. 

= dr remove, quell, drive out. 

= 0, arp (D 39) offer food, x to; feed (some- 
one). 

=. arf (Aa 10) writing (n.). 

T] . & dhnt (D 1) forehead; dhn #2 touch 


ead 


ground with forehead; dn promote 
(someone), 7 to (a rank). 

==}% dh (be) low, lowly; sd det. bring 
low. 

== * %& dhr (be) bitter; det.  (F 27) hide, 
leather. 

~_6 as (W 22) beer-jug, beer-measure, § 266, 1. 

==[s\ ds (T 30) knife; det. = flint. 

==" dsr (G 27; Add. p. xxviii) flamingo. 

=="p dsr (G 27) (be) red; dirt det. ~™m the 
Red land, the desert; det. and abbrev. 
Y (S 3), the red crown of Lower Egypt; 
det. o (W 11. 13) red pot. 

= 7% dkr (D 51) press (?), move, expel. 

= ~~ abbrev. — dérw (D 51) fruit. 

mS var. det. gi dg (A 4) hide (trans. and 
intr.) ; sdg, var. [FPR sdg(2), hide 
oneself, x from ; conceal (7 from); det. = 
hidden place or thing. 

‘p> var. det. = dgi (D 4. 5) look, at; see. 

2 Se, =e Daw, see Daw below. 

— &) Ddwn Dedwen, a Nubian god. 


bs i 10) 


* d, often original of M.E. = ¢; sometimes 
written for the latter as a spurious archa- 
ism, § 19, Ops. 2. 

*) at body, self; zp at-f, see under if above; 
n at his own. 

a) at (N 17) estate; det. #9 serf(s), cf. nat 
above. 

‘a\ at (N 17) eternity. 

LINZ a (U 28) fire-drill. 


LINZ, @ stretch forth, (arm 77’). 

) Wx @2 ferry across (trans. and intr.); q32 23 
(=|) ~ interfere with, lit. cross land to; 
=< ~-dst in return for, corresponding to, 
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§180; J WX a2, var. | WAYSS day, trans- 
gression, wrong. 

LING 4X % azy-kr divert onself, amuse oneself; 
I) INS% sdzy-kr, same sense. 

| ©, dt, see under wa? above. 


ell = 


L N4 [4 @e2s contend, Zu with; dzzsw disput- 
ant. 


IN, ges, an unidentified plant. 


i} DARD a 

LINN Ax! gemw youths, troops, generations. 

LINST, varr. det. gh, & aw need, re- 
quirement. 

IES Deky Diahy, a name for Phoenicia. 

tes possible varr. es = aztt (?) (Aa 8; O 49) 

estate. 


b X= Bil gz2daw (O 27) hall of audience. 
LIN) N® abbrev. © asd: (D 1) head. 


LINl ines a@azw (W 24) pot. 
L)oc 8 dsdz¢ (Aa 8) magistrates, assessors. 


Sestii = 


DINU NS gaee harp. 
*))4 de (M 3, n. 5) spear (vb.), harpoon (fish). 


3" ae (P 5) storm. 
Je, ?, dé charcoal. 


JO Wot No 

“Vj var. det. { dem (S 40. 41) dyam-sceptre, 
of spiral shape. 

{S\ea varr. fm, pay adem (S go. 41. 12. 14*) 


fine gold. 
*y)A var. det. | dex (T 14; M 3) seek, search 
out. 


‘4’ dw (N 26) mountain. 

oS dw (be) bad, evil; sad (of heart); dw# 
evil, sadness. 

04 Sf dwi call (someone); cf. too diwt above. 

om Sl dws, var. = ¥11 4h dws, malign (someone), 
2 to (another). 

&J 2 dbt (G 22) brick. 

AJ, dbzw (T 25) floats. 


| d 

A J ¢é: (T 25) 1. clothe, adorn; 2. var. J 
4 Al 62 replace; 7v-dbz instead of, 
§ 180; db:w payment, bribe. 

A J& a; stop up, block (vb.), cf. dbz above. 

A Je 2d: Edfu, Apollonos polis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

| ¢éc (D 50) finger; finger-breadth, as measure 
= 4, cubit, § 266, 2; }9 @ér¢ (S 20) signet- 
ring; [PS doew reproach, lit. a finger- 
pointing. 

} gbe 10,006, § 259; construction of, § 262. 

DSe,, var Di, O/C) (G42) spromisians: 
Selina 15 EAE 2) SEO) ruMaer: ace 
above; sdf? equip with provisions, pro- 
vide, m with; sdf tryt (2 \e{43s) swear. 

Ya dd (D 12) pupil (of eye). 

mY dud (F 2) rage (vb. and n.). 

= rare var. 2." a7t( D460; 47), also hen razr, 
hand; trunk (of elephant); j| G2; s¢-drt¢ 
the way to act, how to handle things. 

2 dr (M 36) end, aux. vb. foll. by old perf. 
§ 316; by sdm-n-f, § 483, 1; as adv., at an 
end, § 205, 1; & ®s* drw end, limit (n.); 
init drw reach boundary (of a country). 
+5 ~— rdr/f entire, § 100, 1; 26-r-dr, 
see under 26 above; ®@ ~~ ar-r end (n.); 
as adv., originally, long ago, § 205, 3; 
dr-t-r right down to, §179; © ar prep., 
since ; as conj., since, before, until, § 176 ; 
dr-ntt since, because, § 223; PYM! 
drtyw those of yore, the ancestors. 

2 {} dr, later var. 8) © d(r)a(2), wall, enclosure 
wall (?). 

2 lu dri (L.E.) (be) hard, firm; adv. (Dyn. 
XVIII) hard, stoutly. 

5 ¥s drw side (of body, chariot, etc.). 

B®), ewy colour (n.). 


# late var. 34 drd (F 21) leaf (of tree). 
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= d 

5 2) drdri foreigner, foreign. 

>} A varr. NR, g, 94 Dewty (G 26; C 3; 
X 2) the ibis-god Thoth, Gk. @wv6. 

as: with suffix-pron., -self, by (him-)self, § 36. 

4] dsr (D 45) set apart, clear (a road); be 
private, holy; dsr Apt, see under Afi; 
yy T3-dsr the Sacred Land, i.e. the 
necropolis ; ¢srw privacy. 

*) dd say, think; foll. by Sd-f, §184; by infin., 
§ 303; abbrev. Yin JQ, see under maw; m 
dd namely, as follows, § 224; 7 dd (saying) 
that, § 224; ddw x-f called, introducing 
second name (m.), f. ddt n-s; sdd det. $h 
relate, converse, Zz¢ with. 

fi dd (R 11) ded-column. 

i= di (be) stable, enduring; ffS abbrev. ff 
ddt stability, duration. 

fie Dat Tell er-Rub‘a, Mendes, a Delta 
town. 

{fi} 2 Daw, varr. 0, =e Ddw (§ 289, 1), 
Abusir Bana, Busiris, a Delta town. 

AA var. det. s da? (Aa 2) (be) fat. 

NIsS do sting, incite. 

om daft (I 14) snake. 

"LS, ge imprison. 


Worps oF DoustruL READING 
< »* (D 4) eyes, see under Z7#. 
Tr (D 23) three-quarters, see under Zz. 
UT (F 45; N 41) vulva, see under zdz. 
+. 4 (M 23) be king, see under usw. 
k (N 13) half-month festival. 
2,;,(N 34) copper, see under dz and zm. 
Z & (O 35) in quest of, see under séd-tw. 
Q® (S 19) treasurer, see under sayz, 
q{ (T 19) sculptor, see under guwé. 


9 Var. =e (Aa 8; N 24) estate, see under a7. 
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A 


A, omitted, § 21; later *; 

abandon J¥ var. SEA 

abide =, f— 

able, be ~F\ foll. by Sdm-f, § 184, 1. 

abomination JS 2. 

about ® § 165, 7. 

above 2 e870. 

eee inthe “of ASE $178. 

absent oneself = 7 

abundant #4 

Abydus }J'% 

accept 2}, 

accompany #la 

accompanying \Ss_4§178; ©=°7 § 178; one 
who accompanies |+Ne_4 

accordance: in — with £° §169, 2; Ql §170,2; 
N= § 180. 

according as > § 163, #1 (¢); Ql § 170, 5 (4); 
22 § 169, 6 (4). 

according to 2 § 170, 2; 

accordingly 2 § 205, 1; 

accurate, be 7 Nf fy 

accusation JB ™r 

accuse [ls 4} 

acquainted: become — with “sj 

act <> 

added to * § 165, 8 

addition: in — to are y $178, 

address = 34) 

adore x4 

adorn [i=¢4, Ads be ed, S= 

advantageous, be & © 

adversary 28, | cho Sp 


eimmm § 262, I. 


S= § 169, 2 
© $1205, 1. 


adze fle 

affair: state of —s [+p] 

afte KS.) $178; Ko, =o, 
© §i105;°10; 

afterwards \\S_A § 205, 2. 

again KIKIT Ss Jolly § 263- 

against = § 163, 9. 

age: old — (Qi 

aged (ADR, CIB 

aggressive, be \\— 

agreeable, be {\\} 

alabaster X__, var. 8 

alight (vb.) & Ya 


allw 


oa § 178; 


allow, Vata, 3) \ Var. as 
alone, be 3s 

alsoy = var. 2 S$ 205, 1 
altar Se 
among ff". 
amount 64 
amulet ** var. fi 
Amin |= 

amuse oneself |) >? 
amusement |, NY 

an, omitted, § 21 ; 


ancestors 2"! 


and, eae §§ 20% OT, 1; 
Pees OL; tad 7132. 
anew 34 
angry, be \}— 
annals & 04! 
announce [12 4, [=*s* 
anoint S8{f.0,, =o} 
another =] m., = f., § 98. 


§174,2; NW § 178. 


later <4 \mm § 262, I. 


? §§ 91,1; 165, 8; 


Sa, AK 


A 


answer )—= Jx4) 

antiquity (BE, 93 

Anubis )"7 S34 

anxious: be — about 7, 

any = § 48, I. 

anyone, after eer ons #, § 102. 

anything S 1 8$:92 425.503 5° 2 aes: 

apart from © &—> var. = § 179. 

appear S| 

appearance in glory —S; 

appoint S's, =f 

apprehension ° Mar iz 

approach a, =, [SRA SS 

apron Le=\aAl 

are |®-§§ 29. 117. 

arise 6" 

arm ~ 5 Tt Ales, oO 

army Uf # var. Kok 

around f \9 § 172, 2. 

arourai 

arrow %[__, H-—< 

as \\ § 162, 6. 11; — well — Ql § 170, 3; 
— when Ql § 170, 5 (@). 

ascend =s™ var, = = 

Asia t= 

Asiatic 7 S\ ) Sh var. IASB 

ask tof}; — for = Jf 

ass TS 

assent (vb.) smm7, 


aN 


Vaic, pee 
ana 


—s FoR las 


var. mm 
assessors | |°o # 


assuredly “3 \- 
Asytt 6 $e 

at, of time = § 163, 3; of place % § 165, 1 
at all “Jes § 205, 1 

attach —t( 

attack Si 

attend to B oF 

attendant A 

Atum 2 Wa var. (2.4 


§§ 119, 


6 22670 $253. 
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audience chamber §{5,.)c3 
authority: under the — of =~ 
avaunt (from) © 2} § 313. 


ao na PE 


DB Gee 


Baboon | $F 


back Ih F = DENS 
bad JIS 

baker [CF 

balance t+ }+-, LIN (ofaccounts) |, 
bald $>y 

bandage (vb.) So var. S, 
bank (of river) l=Js, | JS, 
barge SIZ 

bark, sacred BSNS: 
barley ;8 

basket 

Baste(t) 72 

battlefield = (7 

be @ § 107 ;°— not W\ § 342. 
beam, wooden & \ S— 

bear (a child) (4) var. 4 

beat (4, wos} 

beautiful }=, = 

beauty }4) var. §: 

because »™ § 164, 9; % § 165, IT; 


© (vb. and n.). 
ay 


Neen en, 


S223; 
because of  § 165, 7; SQ~ § 178. 
become 
Beduins (Ke) 8 ¢,, 3th) 2, 
bee 7 
beer {45 
beer-jug 5 § 266, 1. 
beetle 


before (prep.) KN §178; Ae =, 24 


§178; 2°? '3 178; Oh $179; 2 ee 
before (adv.) (i SJ §205,1; Nm, 44 
§ 205, 2 
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beg =Ji—$h 

beget S$ — 

begin 28 \\ 

beginning from #8 \\T\ $179. 

behalf: on — of ¥® § 178. 

behind #\\® § 172, I. 

behold KAS, AX, NOE § 234. 

behold (vb.) 2° f-, Pf, Gruen 

belly 

belonging to ™ §§ 86; 114, I. 2; he belongs 
to SL § 114, 2; belongs to me, thee, 
ete. FUAU SUM $14 43 Sak 
var, =; & §114, 3; what belongs to 
someone or scored te 

pamiemes jaa! cd eras a 

bend ®—""’,; — the arm 4,f— 

beneath © § 166. 

beneficent $4] 

beneficial, be © 

bequeath [{®*) var. [*h] 

beside (near), =~, * § 178. 

besides *% §22— §179; 2e9 § 178. 

besprinkle {6° ==} 

best, the [7 $> 

between +e; also —=4+4, A+N $1773 
between .... and —=&j.... => § 180. 

beware (lest) Cds §§184; 338,3; 2a), 
TWIN $313; SAMY, ANY 
§ 338, 3. 

beweep —\\f 

bind: — (things) ~~ 


ay amet ) 
mm iQ; — together => J, 
bird K2L& 


birth fil,2,; give — Nd 
bite (vb.) ° {4} 

bitter S& 

black, be A{KYU 

Black Land, i.e. Egypt Ae 
blind, be = 


=] 
Tahal 


— (person) 


block up RIE: Us 
blood f« 


Raa 


boasting —2 JC 4h 

boat 52k ; without a — &) x 
body ©, fect; — of men f: 3, 

bolt | >= 

bone alld 

book =$%, =; 

boon: a — which the king gives | % |\ p. 170. 
booth Mm 

born to, m. fm, f. (2. § 361. 

bottom SS, Qs 

boundary 8 \y. 

bow (n.) = f° 

bow down @\\\Q var. [Ko SIA 
bowman ~.)yi 


oI] 
bose oe 


brand (vb.) FJ 

brave, be 44 

bread 28 

breadth S[1§J, fleSo 
break {lQ4 var. [S; Ase Ax 
breast.—"S So 
breath 77% 

breathe [I["3, 54a 
brewer WY var. =A) 
brick SJ S 

brigand FY =|S 

bright, be {5 

brightness JU} 2, 


etip verre gle, f 


brilliance Mya R 

bring J § 289, 3; [*; — nigh [pa 
brink =F 

broad, be S/S] 

bronze {#4}, 7, var. |Z. 


brother }'y 

brow VY 

bud ALIS 

build [Sf var. HH; ed(H 
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bull Lo%y varr. 4, 4 fighting — bey 
bulwark ®=>r 

burden (vb.) KD SH var. §— 

burden (n.) KD SH, 

burn 7S 

bury 2iqe 

bush J®@PReoU 

business YY 2 

but (prep.) Y $<? § 179. 

but (encl. part.) }° § 254. 


butler oy, [4-38 
by (of agent) |! §§ 39. 168; 


— (of measurement) > § 16 
means of \\ § 162, 7. 
Byblus “Gy ™ 


p. 172; 


& §§ 39. 167, 3; 
3) Nb id 


Cc 
Cake 026 WAS 2A: —S 
calculated ol: 


calf $3 


—ownt\ | CES. 
pene 
ae 


call Vif, UX q mu dsl4 

cael (of names), m. Bo” ST § 397,12 
Cana lien 

candle (3) 

capture f PY 4 

care: in the — of © J? 


Se} 


careful 9% var. & 
careless, be K7US 
carpenter (vb.) Af 
carry "£4, SE 
carrying & § 166. 
carve 6S} 


caseccuis ikpthe.- that, :iieuilies ete or 
castle |] > [§ 494 
cat JUS 

catch fic ; — fish Jf KE} 

cattle =. 


a ee 
i) 
cauldron sfov var. SO 
cause , ,, &2§ 70. 


vAl —— f= 
cavern (Aird fetes 


cease [J a, $14, 23h, 
cedar = (properly ‘ pine’) 


centipede 5 2X N= 
cessation | J}a~ 


chamber —; audience — §{5,,)33 
channel 7— : 
chantress wll var. 
chapel 53, UAE 


character: good — |, JIESD 
charge ‘then © : in the — of agers. 
chariot S483 


charm OV", 
chattels { Xo} 5, 


chatter ste 7aA7 A 
chief (adj.) & var. f; 


We || 


? 
oN =— ! 
child =@ var. AY; lA; 
childhood “3° & 
chisel =—9 var. b> 
Chnum g\\ S*} var. oF 
choicest, the [> )%> 
choose [IF 
circuit % o§— 
circulates Wy aa 
cistern § \ ze 
eye, 
clay [\=*S 
clean, be (J 
clear: — (a canal) =34 ; 


clever |.2,\i?, 194° 

close ${\9 

closed, be »=. \ 

cloth (=F, MNS, 

clothe A_Jj, {J[F; — oneself BQ 
clothes { JI} 

clothing ©] var. LI 

cobra I=L 

coffin 2 [43 

collar $/&@ var. © 


mS 


— (the road) 
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chief (n.), chieftain —?, fay}, SSR, 2 
INA; SA 


C 


Bis; “make tomes 


[pha 


i gee 
(42 157 


Ij 
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collect [{ PV], [4 hss 


column {j!, 7 -, $©; hall of —s 44 var. 


SPT 


come A®, Ja § 289, 2; as imper. qs var. 


Ala § 336. 
comfortable: make oneself — [{\K\$ 
coming forth (n.) 2a 
command {S, =A, SAG—) 
commander ~ D4, Nt! 
common people %& |eoxs 
commoner 4S 
Companion, Sole (title) [f<4 
company: in the — of {¥ Jv § 178. 
complete, be AI, = AJ. 


complete (adj.) =2%, 2\{> 4, =A ¥1§ 100; 
28, sx § 317. 


completion A\\} [ 
complexion (4) 

conceal fT 4 

conceive = 

concern (n.) &',[/\p}\j 
concerning * §165, 7; (speak) — = § 163, 6 
condition [s.{\j; be in good — 
confine *)}S, 

consisting of \\ § 162, 5. 

constrict BAL AF AS, 


ef § 
construct ,°,||,°, 


construction Agee 
content, be SA, ee 

control (vb.) ©", var. Sf4; 2TH 
controller =>, } var. }}4 


aw’ 


conversant, be =|4\\] 
converse f, {4}, [774 
convey by water * <a 
cook «2 

cool: be — aJ Jf} 
cool (adj.) aJ/f 
copper JI2, 5), 
Coptus 3J\,\e 


copulate = 


= 
var, = 
= 


; make — [laJ Jf 


copy (n.) 

cord 8 ¢, WoBfs 

corn ai 

corps fi, 

corpse “4 

corresponding to $¢ § 169, 4. 
council | Joo # 


ei 


counsel [©]; take — 4h 
count, fy Od c 


country ag war, feMlsi== ; foreign 

court (in temple or palace) $/& I 

courtier If Myf var. If; —s 2.\heohs, 

cow Yi, OT; —s Ua tal 

cowardly, be "3s 

craft; jic- 

craftsmanship {2 

create [| @ , 2 >)j var. a> RNY 

Crete <b 

crew 47 3, 

crime eaS%&, Ja Ws 

crocodile {\\ {>> 

cross | y+ 

crown: — of Osiris }iC @; blue— §— VY; 
— of Upper Egypt fed var. J; $1; 


oy — of Lower Egypt *_Y 
oY ibe the double — {8 ¥Y 
ae = 2 poe [var. %. 


Sear 
ery out Ia 

cubit * \ § 266, 2. 

cultivate eJISS, [lu w4 
cultivated lands eJ)$,7, var. 2, 
eurbuear 

curse [{3s4) 

Cusae (S$ varr. HA, alle 


Cush al New 
eustomtia . rr a(t): 
cut: — off {J 2, ==; — down (trees) 


oes Fe) mesa es x 
ast Fs Val. Sy 


D 
Dagger J@W5LHD 
daily {ee 
dam —|F-y 


dam off =|c 

damage (vb.) {3s 

damage (n.) Ss 

dance (vb.) eJq’ 

dance (n.) 4 Jaana 

dappled [IL Jf var. 

darkness [OT 

daughter SW 

dawn (vb.) fe\r, 

day —0 var.9; | So; (indates) © pl. [I %.9.3 
pass ae —*o> 

day-time © }o, 2™ So var. 

dazzling, be |f—« Tf 

dead \\em, var. KS, 

deaf. ity, 222 

death K& var. RM; PA; Tle 

deben, a weight of 91 grammes, 
§ 266, 4. 

decease ni} 

deed 


deep, be yj 

defeat Us 

defective }=y var. TD 

delay $=" & A var. BIVA § 352. 
deliver (in child-birth) {If} 
Delta Sl Sike 

demolish [l= 

Denderah {j"_ ® 

depart 7rP{\A 

department => 

departure w\ 

depth fy 2m 

deputy “o Bs 

descend TNS 

desert BS, 


cae 
{ce | 


meso ge gs 


— 


4 


eee a 
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desire (vb.) =4), UJ, ¥ 

destine =3 QJ 

destroy [A®, JRAS, 
ar 

determine A KY §§ 184, 1; 

device UG - 

devise > \ 4h 

dew \\\— TW var. Tir 

diadem {4 

die K&, var. KR 

difference m=) Yer 

difficult =a], 2f—I3s 

dig NG 

dignitary {4 var. 4%; Sa 

dignity |}, 

dim, be 4 [Ss 

diminish eJx 

disaffected F—=7&, 

disagreeable, be [mq 3 

discreet 1}? 

disease FRSS, TAGS 

disk (of sun) | 

disobedient, be J= 4 

disobey fA 

dispatch (n.) Jy 

dispel =-f4% 

dispose of (kill) 1? 

distinguish —-)¥g, my 

district ®7, Bf. var. §5 

divide $1. M&M BAM 

divine: be — |= 

diwan ] iff 

do =; —not +" § 345; — not (imper.) §\ 
§340; have —ne in the past o2¢ IN § 484. 

doctor 578 h 

dog sa >4a, Ain 

domain 3), §7'qQ, |S" 

donkey 4% 

door —, +, [JX WF; double —s BV 


RI ae 


303- 


D 


door-keeper \f7_ 

double (vb.) 2J= 

down: — to Ie, 5 
go — mA 

downstream: fare — © ~x 

drag lef’, [BRI var. 

dragoman fF var. 1 S4} 

draw nigh =a, Wa, Sa, ss 

dread 2 lair 

dream =| P°}= 

drink [33-3 

drive: — away =f; — out =4 

drown “\{ m= 

drunken, be 36 


| 
| 


=, S= $179; 


—> 
at 


durability 72. var. ff 


duty (> ¥ 
dwell 08 


E 
Each ~~ ot) var. — ob) Yi] § 101; — one 


eS $103. 

ear lB o var. 9; —s $29 

earlier (adv.) if)" } § 205, 1. 

earth =, 

Earth-god & J 4 

east +) 

eastern #J\ 

eat $8 var. +4, 44, SNA 

ebony yy.» 

edge SY 

educate =34} 

efficient $1 

egg Slo | 

Egypt A\\e, ~S\{e; Upper — $75’ var. 
+; Lower — fH var. 

elder | S\ +f} var. [}; — of the portal 2% var. 
INOUE, 
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elephant {_J} 37 
Elephantine {_J®&, var. S 
embalm [@8i, B3'4 
embalmer ¥& 

embrace {7(), 2.10 

emit (sound) SS 4} 

emmer J $ 

empty, be [$3 

empty out (4¢ body) [f= 
encircle % <= var. %° 
enclose |j °,, =» 
encounter 5A 

end (vb.) © §§ 316; 483, 1. 
end (n.) S®’, 8 ss 

endow [4\\i 

endue ${\ 

endure f{j, =] 

enduring fff 

enemy 228%, © brn, 2194S 
engendered by, m. ~—, f. & § 361. 
enjoyment, have © “4 
ennead 2°]! 

enter 34 


awww? 


entire > Fx, US IH, =A®S § 100. 


entirely | [le var. [lle § 205, 1. 
envelop |aQ), =» 

envious , -7&, 

environment 7 \\ $7, 

envoy Werk 

equal J. 

equip fa. HIJx. 2= 

erect (vb.) {16a} 

ergastulum Yeo var. *$c4 
establish [E2, 5 =]; be —ed “J 


reer 
os’? — 


estate 3), “7’a), |"; (property) +3777" 


eternally ‘a, fof 

eternity ‘\; } {fo var. ffo 
Ethiopia > ym 

evening Sx 2s hT" 
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evening meal fii\je7 77, 


evening bark of the sun-god {lf ok 

everlasting (n.) ‘s) 

every 9 

everybody ¥, ait JS TBF, SBS § 103. 

everyone $, >, JSCIRE. Skd § 103. 

everything ©" ~~ § 102. 

evil: be w $3; — one ae (3s 

evil (0) JSNE, UES, ODS 

exact, be “>ffy 

exaggeration —2J{C 4h 

examine q 2, {ll 2 ; — 

excavate #3 \v, 

exceedingly rece § 205, 5. 

excellent | 4j, 9], (agi 

except eae § 179) ATS 7 81785 7S 
$178.35 =" S75. 

excess {S; in — of \PT® § 178. 

exchange: in — for \s SJ § 178. 

excrement iS 

exist @" §§ 107; 118, 2. 

exorcise “84 

expect “.- 4} 

expedition (military) && #, $44) 

explain =< 4h 

extend M4, =Ga 

extinguish 6'\\{h 

extol [BY la 4 

extract =34 

peiueuen rman WS Bh 

eye “7; sound — of Horus ®) Nae; —-paint 


eyebrows |<{—= (il, 


(a patient) | 4 var. 


P 
Face ¢ 
failing (n.) 2S 
faint J<— fh 
fall mi, a; — into (decay, etc.) (| \e=— 


falsehood 8 = & 


family SeOYOHA, LIEB 

fanie et 

far: be— 2 &, ys; as—as BLS 
§179; > \ § 180. 

fare: (upon river) [|G sek; northwards © sa 

fare upstream, southwards)" 2 

fashion (vb.) (14, gam 

fat (adj.) Ns 

fathers sels oS 

fatten bes yeh 

fault SS, 

) LG 

favour (n.) {fo4), ONT, SY 

fayence )}"~ Ff: var. Tl 1; 

fear (vb.) 4h 

fear (n.) $4), @ 4); through — of KA 

feather [i [§ 181. 

feeble, be ~_ 3 

feed (trans.) [I(r 

femur S"> 

ferry across | \~ck 

ferry-boat Sx *4 5. 

festal, make {lf J@ 

festival { Jw var. © 

fetch J 

few ToS i ton § 99. 

field WAS, C2, MUS var. JN 

fight AW} 

figs = J Tal of 

figure =| 

fill 

find <F {\ 

fine linen 747. 

finger J:; (as measure) § 266, 2. 

finger-nail — © 

fire ©], im7Q v: varecns —-drill Saas 

firm, be J, =}" 

firmament JG = 

first © var. | §§ 80; 263, 1. 


oN 


— of the god, a priestly 


[title, [)., varia 


favour (vb 


| 
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fish —~\= 

fisherman =x 

flagellum Ge SA var. A 

flagstaff 47 

fame Ph. Sl—A 

fledgling 2s 

flee b— fa, bef, OKO 

fiesh I", Fe 

aos 

flock 13) 

flourish —bs J, — of 

flourishing =)yy 

flower 27 & 

fly (vb.) =, °26 = 

fly (n.) EA 

follow 31a ; — upon (road) KH; as —s 
RO 6224. 

follower }3# 


following (n.) ¥) $4, 
following after \ § 178. 


food + S-25), (S55, SJR ON 
fool Si KA 

foot — f 

for mm § 164, 2; % § 165, 7 


forasmuch as eS S223: 

forehead UV, FH Ta <8 

foreign country “4 

foreigner — Y \'3, -\ 

foreleg (of ox) 2a 

foremost “& var. { § 80. 

foretell Ij, 

forget Iho 

forgetful, be Am 

forgive Ser 

form (vb.) jo T44, ld 

form (n.) {= a>). led. 24s — 
cas ar 

formerly \r, KX, 

forsake Jor var. JZ” 


ee a, §205,2. 


forsooth © { 4} varr. (, o{ §§ 2563; 491, 3. 
fortification } "Pra 

fortress 2°, var. Seca; SRE 

fortunate =~), LUasf 

foster =34 

found 5 =f, (Q 

foundation Q7= 

fowl =>, var. 2 


(<== TT | 


fowler QQ). x 


fraction = § 265. 

fraternize } § 

free [S&S 

frésh, be [7Q, SW] var. Dl 

friend © (Sfipays; — (of the king) [fx 
var. |lj 

from \ §162,8; SK §178; = § 163, 8; 
? § 165, 2.35 ffi. §174, 3. 

front %; in — of K-?, ~=—?, 25178; Se 


FRY 


§169,1; iy Mere cay = 8 §178; 
KW $178; © § 179. 
fruit F = var. 5; vegetables and —— 2s, 7, 
full, be [var. fe 


fuller $>\ yh 

fumigate >], 2 

furious, be $9 

furnish) = =) fh 

further © p= varr. © , | & = § 239. 


G 
Gallon {4:0 § 266, 1. 
garden ff"). i, = 
gardener U (A 38 var. Jp 4 
garland $2, 
gate =br, UML 
gather together [Gy ssa], [{ PY] 
gazelle o}/ 45 
Geb &J 4 
gentle, be —4 4h 


gifts ics Sa ;, War. ne 11 
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give “{ var. ,_,; | var. «0 § 289,1; as imper. 
INS $336; —n life AF § 378. . 

glad, be —4 4) 

gladden [mM dJ¥ ; (with tidings) | PJ AIT 

gladness — S24], —[{Rr, 

glass "21: var. Thai 

glorify 12 

glorious, be & & 

go T KA, IS) NA, ws be (imper.) \7a; 


—down mA; — forth £2»; —round 
=A, — A; == to rest Ss) — up-Esa; 
— well with [s+ §141; let-— |] 4; 
cause to — up [t-*s*; one who —es 
after |4W5_a 

goats [E7, 

god ‘|: var. ‘4 


goddess |=] ff 
gold ™ >; fine — 1*" 


od 


good, ne ‘es 
good (n.) Jbo= 


goose | &, =%&, tr 
government wi ; 

gracious, be (_5() varr. (SR NO, OM 
granary 2 oR 

granite 0 var. 2S 

grapes (K=PRi, 

grasp (vb) RAK 

grasshopper — U\\ ke 

great, be 7 Wi, & 

greatly 7 WHI § 205, 4; SS § 205, 5. 
green, be 12 

greet 

grey-haired la\\ 

grind tH 

ground (n.) @3,> 

grow __6j 

guard (vb.) & APF} var. MA dH 
guide [SMa 

gum 2Qi\o! 
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H 
Ha (interj.) DX §§ 87. 258. 
Ha, god of the desert 
habity 7 | 
habitation ={\* 
hail (interj.) ma4 4h. $258. 
hair 24, (LS-0 
half 7 § 265. 
hall { Afm; SB]; — of columns | \K— Dill 
hand =~ var. 5 2; in the — of KO $176 
hand over [I}®J var. [*h] 
hang up “s—=H 
happen & 
happily 2 § 205, 4. 
happy, be $=, K=04 
Harakhte 
hard stone =~ WO 
harim 2a varr. a, 4; oI; 
harm $US, [si var. fof 
harp JP 
harsh, be ~\\ul 4} 
haste thee NVA 


hasten T\ 4 

hate (i714 var. (NE 

have, §§ 114-15. 

he — §34; +) §43; = 864; $$ §64; gh $128. 

head®, |) \) Ke; back of — ¥\9; —~-band 
[Et-y; be at the — of Sf} 

head-rest 38/1 x 

health ("7 ] 

healthy, be [| "jj 

heaps a, B ! 

hear 2{\ 

hearken to a{\~~ 

heart ¥, 2¢ 


heat — fQ} 
heaven 


S 
g F4 


rab) ee 
fa athe yen 


pins — 
heed wm Var. smi 


heavy 
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height a\\ >]; (hill) aK INT 
heir $3 

Heke(t), goddess { 483 
Heliopolis {13 

helper T, CS 


it 


her fl, ~— § 345 fy 1 $43; DCINVUD $113, 1. 
Heracleopolis 1° Ae 

herb MM XX 

herd @&., (So%, [da 


awown mown? 


herdsman 4} ® varr. —|$¥4, 4 

here | We § 205, I. 

heritage SS 

Hermopolis Sobe@, ==oe 

heron 3 

hers, of “"\\Q4 § 113, 3. 

hew: — (stones) Sf 4 

hey (interj.) \Qfa § 258. 

hide (vb.) (34, FLY. SMA 
hide (n.) ftuX, =24% 

high a\ ff; —-priest [If 

hill aA 

hill-country “ 

hill-side 5 1 

him ~ § 34; +) § 43. 

hin, a liquid measure, o®s § 266, 1. 
hind-quarters S}* 

hippopotamus = Jaa 

his §34; AC WA §113,15 CSUN] §113,3. 
Hittite land &p\u 

ho (interj.) m\ 

hold fast “3 

holding © § 166, 2; — of land «<2 
holiday ol, {Jw var. O 

holy, be J 

honey Ye,°, 

honour (vb.) £14) 

honoured |4{\\ 

hoof J? 

horizon &; belonging to the — © § 79. 


horn —J\ var. G; J&R 
horse [| NPa; pair of —s | = Po 
Horus {\ 


hot, be —~\ Nil, pa AL 
hot breath 5) 


hound +4 

hour &° xo var. Ko 

house 57, (5 

how (with adj.) $* § 49. 

how ? (interrog.) 2) 8, §496; — much? 3 
§ 502. 

however 4 § 254. 

Hu {dU} 

humble: man of — birth STS; this thy 
— servant 45s) \ p. 58, n. 1. 

hundred ¢ §§ 259. 261; — thousand © § 259. 

hunger (n.) § 4 $h 

hungry, be j 4 4) 

hunter: hippopotamus- — {f{lGea=}h 


hurt (vb.) {AQ 
husband my var. DRY YS 


I 


I ¥8§34; By $43; FS $64; coh $124. 

ibex ‘@ § var. = Aaek 

ibis mJ 

idle, be }." Ga 

idol 4 § 

if, omitted, §216; | §§150.151; —not +] 
§ 216, end. 

ignorant, be eX, S$] AS®& 

ill, be FAS, FS 

image 2 4, 3°f, ol; divine —“S"\\4S var. 
=e 

immediately 2" }*, ¥77":§ 205, 3. 

important 3s 

imprison ‘iS, 


in \ § 162; being — I+ §79. 
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inasmuch as ~~ § 223 5 mmm Samm, mn Sy mm 
$181. 

incense ]J=,¢, 

incite Js 

incline | 

indeed || § 227; & 
oN § 253. 

indict |e 4} 

inhabitants © % #3 

inherit 3 

inheritance Sa 

iniquity SPs) 

initiated, be JF 

inquire f,, 4); — after the health of f, 

inspection [IQ2_S 

instead of =A _J} § 180. 

instruction [J*x 44 2 

interior FAo'cI 

interpret =< 4h 

introduce JI, gy var. 

inundated, be | Wh, J—fm-=S var. & 

inundation {* ze; — -season = var. So 

irksome, be |} >, al{® 

is ® §§ 29.117. 

Isis flog 

island |~ 

at <— (m,) $345, = (L) $34; fs aoe 
§433 2, 21 $64; to $64; of § 128. 

its a= i(mi.) Saas let rea: 

ivory | J>q 


&” § 249; Vf § 247; 


nw > ? 


di 
Tae 


Jackal 4, 

janet 

jaw 

join ${\ 

joy Shoal, OY, IF 
jubilation Mobs 


jubilee OJ=L 


judge, judge between }*) J, M 
indges 20128 

jugs 

just 

justice Safi 

justified = var. [J 


» Ox 


Karnak |? fii 
keen, be [|2 Aj 


Khepri & | 4 

Khons ©1394 

kill = 4, (BS, = 

kindle [f° var. Is \0 

king £° § varr. 2, LoA}; — of Upper 
Egypt +> Ay var. §; — of Lower Egypt 
Won} var. f ; — of Upper and Lower 
Egypt 

king, be F404 

kingship $442 

kiss 5 var. 4 

kité | > § 266, 4. 

knee 2 § 

knife =| 

knot (vb.) ——s 

knot (0:4 

know 64; — how to 6]; not — eK\+— 

knowledge: to the — of =g,j § 178. 

kobl fh—=v?, 


Kas sallg 


L 
Lack: through — of BI SS §178. 
lag Ba var. BE Ba 


lake = 

land (vb.) = (4 

land (n.) 7; foreign — “4 
languish J= Ah 
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lap SRiles 

lapis lazuli ef J= 

large —M, & 

lasso (vb.) [lofs 

last day of the month Flo § 264. 
last year {{"S 

later (adv.) 3 § 205, 2. 

laugh [J 

law 

lead ISX a 

lean on 7 .? 

leap. A 

learn “Sj 

leather = * ¥ 

lector-priest © § JS yh var. {aj 
left(-hand) #J 

leg Df, HF; — of beef LHS 
length 4] 

leopard f_J\l aa 

Letopolis © \\@ var. § Ke 
letter le) 1%; (official) TA 
libation 2J {YS 

Libya °° 

lie down [24 

lie (n.) BSW 

liegeman 457 yh "aj 

life 2"S 

lift B= 1, 584, =I 

light, be (in weight) (iQ 

light: (n.) 40; grow — JQ 
like, be 3° fj 

like: (prep.) 2 § 170; (adj.) JY § 80; the — 
likeness QJ (224 
likewise \\ 27 

limb <Q 

limestone |==f bm_"G'e& 

limit 5 a 

linen ST; fine — 747, L357 
linger Ga 


link together }{ Jx 
lion DR Iga 


lips 

little 3s; a — (of something) TF] § 99; 
live 2°S ( 
liver’. 


lo \fle> varr. Qf, le $119, 2; 231; Vm 
var. [<= § 230; Qflegy § 232; Qfl § 247. 

load (vb.) Ws 4 

load (n.) Xo PB 


loaf Xo 
local 8; — prince 
loiter & a 


long ago 87" § 205, 3. 

look G= var. GB A=; — at PA\l— 

loose == fe A 

lord Sf var. 57; of the king, o# p. 75. 

loss TF S&S 

lotus =>) 

lovei(vb.) “=4) varr. \ == 

love (n.) SP) 

low (of cattle) (Q.4 4) 

Lower Egypt {> var. ; king of — 
Wed} var. if 

lower part & ®= 

lowly, be ={& 


lungs f\s 
M 
Mace f: 
magazine 8) \r, “co var. #805 


magic {UN 3} 
magistrates || Co #, 2 Jp3, 


Seat! 1? am 


magnificence 7}; 
magnify (m1 
maid-servant =<", Jos¥ 
Majesty [44 var. |, p. 74. 
make = 


male 2 lo 


M 


mang | Vath, Saito) 
man-servant 45738, |! 3 
management {\ & ai 
mankind ~a##, “Sess 


many #3; Yom §.99. 

marshlands (of Delta) Jj 4k, NSY varr. 
SS 

marvel (vb.) J) \4=] var. J dt 

marvel (n n.) JiR Vat. JIT V1 

master Sf var. 

mat mM var. SWF 

matter (n.) [= 4) 

mayor 

me ¥8§ 34; Dy § 43. 

meadow 37) 

meal 2s} JO! 

means: by — of \\ § 162, 7. 

measure (vb.) [KT 

meat |B'C, (Ty 


medicament =s,¢, 

Medjay SL NM)7, 

member (of body) =,; —s of household 
S48, 


memory [TX > 
Memphis = je 
men —_ 39, =f PB, ellos 


menat leo & 

messenger Y¥¢ 7S 

midst: in the — of + N@ §177, 2 
KARI § 178. 

might er i (pl.), S\4, VS 

mighty, be "2, 1ho 

mild, be — 4 4) 

milk )==8 var. |= 4 

million YY 

Min *F var. *+f 

mine (o.) JIC var. HBT (2 

mine, of $4 {4d § 113, 3. 

miner |=} var. [Rd 


o 
Wit) Ve = 


; AS $178; 
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M 
mirror $5 
miserable JI&, DRA S 
misery Dy Ss, SBS var. Podds 
mishap J\\<& 
missing, be — 


mission \Y 2 
mistress {09 varr. 
eer. 
Mitanni (Ks 
mix WO 
Mnevis 
moment \a 
monarch |} 44 
monkey =| |e, EB 
Mont “== bi 


month * O 


Uv 
a? 


U. 
a? 


— of the house 


monument ‘> a 

moon |) 

moor (vb.) {4 var. =) 

mooring-post Ja 

more than = § 163, 7. 

moreover <> § 255. 

morning * \G> * INO 

morning bark of the sun-god = x 

mother \\4 

mound & var. [RAD 

ae 

mountain “4 

mourning (=>), (mJ WS, I= 

mouse "oR 

mouth ~— 

much (adj.) 38; (adv.) 38 § 205, 4. 

multiply {{{? 

mummy } |} 

Mut 3X 

my $34; KAW, AW, PU— 
Nd al 

myrth —"®,, 

mysterious ~_ p WI 


mount up 
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N 
Naked {7 A(\'r 
name —_ 
narrow, be B \& var. BRS: {Xi Is 
natron ff} ,¢, var. ¥,7,3 Je=j var. J 


nature I> $f, 25), (Sa 
navel-string “3< 9 


neck AiJ9 
necklace —l-@}, Slew 


Necropolis |“ wivar, jf) 3)) 2 3 | Var. 
ae 

neglectful, be N°US, Kote 

neighbourhood mi&\Ss,,; in the — of 


NOS, NAS § 178. 
Neith “= 
Nephthys [J] Oo var. 
Nepri 2 {3 4 
nest 2% 
netherworld *& var. ®5 
network % ofs 
mever —, ~ §106; 16 §§ 106, 456. 
new, be »}\ SJ var. Di 
New Moon festival © \}w 
New Year's Day \y 


newly K-72 


nigh, draw aA, Sa 

night 2{T, beT, IAOT 

Nile: high — {7pm var. f°; — -god 
By 8 258. [i> = var. J 
no one ~~ tan 8 102: 


noble [= }\ var. fA; | the —s 


Ae 2, 
noble, be $4/!f 
nomad ae 
nome {IR¢ var. 
north ~\ 
north wind “\{q fe? 
northern ~\ 


aN 
northwards: fare — © ~& 


T $a var. $F; 


a ar 


nose ==4 var. 9; = 

nostril =4 

not +, ~~ §§ 104.235; $§3524; (vb) +N, 
ye § 342. 

nourish Ite 

now mo §1 ioe 

Nubia {= 

Nubian 4} IIs H bo Sh 

number 5], ..o)¥] 

nurse (vb.) sq 

nurse (n.) =o 


a 


fivam $2515. 


Nut Se 

O 
O \4) var. |~f §§ 87. 258. 
oar 1 
Oasis Suu 


oath #24) 

obelisk <©f} 

obey 2\\~ 
oblations A} = 
obstacle [nd var. |S 
occasion 56 


occupation { Xf] var. ffo; [0 KY 


occur # 
— 


fat 


occurrence @ |* 

of ~ § 86; consisting — \ § 162, 5. 

offer 1, IR, tH, $B PLO 

offerings ADT ry af) NE ay Pare ' es - ab Je Br, V1 
var. |; — to the gods J: )—; 
table of — }{ pla var. pla; S 

office { ffl; (rank) ¥7 var. |No¥ 

official l—}4 var. A; Vly 

officials, body of 4 Jip, 

often #4 § 205, 4. 

oil (for anointing) “fz, [os 

ointment \*Y 

old VINBI var. As 2.4; — age UAB: 
— times [BX 


O 


O 

Ombos 58 

ONS 1651105 617 3 

once, at «= § 205, 3. 

one =; §§ 260; 262,1; — of (several)iz; 
§262,1; the—....theother>....—], 
sale ho AN OF ine OS: 

one (impersonal) & § 47. 

Onnodphris & ft ff 

Oniris is 21S a 


open x, 2—4, ISM, ee var. So 
oppose 22-94 var. £4 

opposite $2 § 169, I. 

opponent ,& \S&, 

or: not expressed, §g1, 2; | a¥ §91, 2. 


order (vb.) 283], {]. GAY 
order: in — that SP, QS § 181. 
Orion [Git x* 

ornament )®"- 

orphan (Ki AS , Ssh 

oryx 214 

Osiris |" 

ostrich —®& var. “e& 


other =] (m.), = (f), §98; } §98; —s 
aaah 
hip aae.S 34; ON iP ey dy: BY 
Ba : 


out (adv.) 2} 7 § 205, 3. 

out of \ §162,8; Mi. §174, 2 
§ 178. 

outside (prep.) °S § 178. 

outside (n.) Ye, G5 

overlay |=_ 


> Kisobrs 


es 
> i! 


overleap (wall)  Jija 

overseer K varr. \7, 1 § 79. 
overthrow [| & gs, 24, PIS, [mee 
overturn an ES 

owing to \\7" § 178. 

ox |f\%q, Ua, Ute varr. 4, 4 (p. 172). 
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Pacify fits, | J 
pack up =o 

pain uss 

pair (of horses) {= Pa 

painful, be [AS 

palace 9m, F257), S300 

palanquin 44 

palette —“}\- 

palm (as measure) A varr. A, = § 266, 2. 
panther J\léa. 

papyrus-roll =o, fl 

pardon Sy 


part = § 265. 


pass |-£\ 7a \var. AP. as — (time) Aaa 
— the day SSG; — the night [2 ; 


— inreview [|] 2; — by [f\ NW‘? 
payee ae 
peace = are a haan be at — 343 
peasant [\)\ ys; —s SBa 
peer 2& § 79, Oss. 
pellet 25° 
people — #9; common — ‘6 |>o%;; (as indef. 


pron.) } § 47. 
perceive “e], 4, —= NH 
perfect, be — AJ 
perfume [I> var. [ly 
period §$o, So, = fo 
perish Ae, MED LRSM, TR 
permit TI, 
pervading (prep.) S.A § 175. 
petition (vb.) =A 
petitioner —\ 
phallus {\- 

Pharaoh [3 p. 75. 
Phoenix Jo} 
physician 5738 

pierce with looks |S 
pig sa, =sN\|sa 


S 


P 


pillage JAY 

pillar 4}, ®J~ 
Pillar-of-his-Mother fi}, § 
pillow 3S/=x 

place (vb.) «1, 7%, Fits (imper.) (No 
place (n.) J%, Je 

plan (vb) 4, (58, Shs 
plan (vb.) >\\4); (in building) | 
plank & {\ >— 

plant (n.) WAX 

plaster (vb.) flajy{— 

pleasant {\\] 
pleasure, take © “4, fle? 


plentiful #4 


plot out [I7"Q 

plough (vb.) fu ywh 

plough (n.) mJNy 

plummet 64 

plunder {-=] {4}; take as — [4 
poison “>We 

poltroon 0o{\= 

pool —|; bird- — = 

poor, be 4 [$s var. 3 

poor man “]sayh, [Shows AA PRB 
portal 2 var. m\\F; S56 
portion =F"; 

possess, see § 114. 


8 


possessor of 7 

potent (FI 

pound (vb.) eS 

pour | 

poverty 49 3S 

power: divine — fle\\{@) var. 7; have 
— over $M 

powerful, be #4, 7 

praise (vb.) 124) 

praise (0.) (KEY, Lie®, [Soba 

pray (vb) RIA, =H 

pray (part.) K, § 250; S{$) § 256. 
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precious © ; — things $I; 
precise “a NIH, aa | 
predilection 2 
pregnant, Pine if], JUL 
prepare { 0%, (oM 
prescription K®8*— 


v 


presence: in the -— of 8 § 169; rm, 
ol = ——— 
wes ine sok ! §178. 


present (vb.) {X37 


preserve {If} 

prevent 14, 4, S4 

previously ®] \ § 205, 2. 

priest fy} var. Uj; Te; high- — TIN: 
lector- — {mJ; ordinary — (J 3% ; soul- 


— j) var. @ 
priesthood &°% # var. x, 
primeval: — times 2XG; — waters 7° 


prince 1° &; hereditary — =a,; local —- —” 
princess | © ©; hereditary — sa 
ae § 80. 

= Si 


principles © 
prison [jo is, Suivate os 
prisoner || 4 7? Sh 
privacy (73h. bd 

private, be 
probably | \4 § 241. 
procedure [Sj 
proceed S$) Ka 


prominent, pole ih 


principal 


sas 


promote |}, Ta 

pronounce (name) ={\\s>4) 
property 27; 

prosper > }'q'J 

prosperous, be S| J, JQ 
protect tol}, NH, “oH 2M 
protection ** var. f! 

protector T°} 

province 2% 

prow-rope —¢ 
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rebel (vb.) LV1; (n.) | oe Sy, SIN TS 


prudent, be [44h 

Ptah 2f 9 

pull up (cots) S84 
punish PM wm, [Oe 

pure, be (Jr, e384] 
purification JS 

push $5 

put 8, 7; — down fit 
Pwéne(t) (‘ Punt’) o& A, 
pyramid [XA 


Q 
Qualities JI 2 $b, lod 
quarter x § 265. 
quartet |= 7, § 260. 
quest: in — of AS § 181. 
question (vb.) B=t4) 
quickly ‘AP § 205, 4. 
quiet, be 7] 
auet (0) [4 
quite ~ [xa var. [eX § 205, 1. 


R 


Rage (vb) Ty, NE, ae 
rain {fR 4s 

raise up _ | 

ram ita, __ 

rank ¥7 var. [Weok; [ha 
rapacious, be —»<&} 

rays (FR, Baa’ 

Ret — o,f varr. 3, 

reach 

read aloud 234) 

ready, be | 2A]; make — [ZAq 
real. 2 

reality, in ~~<2— =" § 205, 3. 
really &”, BG § 240. 

reap ye 4 
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rebuff (vb.) 244) 

rebuff (n.) BSea4 

recall |] \4 

receive 4th 

recite =44} 

recitation [7 § 306, I. 
reckon’ { {| SovarsS3/ ao 
recognize ==} 4) 


recollect {lf 4h 
red => 
Red Land ®= 


reeds J:,&,, ISP, |ffle,%, 


refresh oneself {laJ_J {fm 
refuge (n.) | JSa hoa, poc3 
regiment ft) # 
region }* 
reis 2 hY 
rejoice 4 $}, 4°, jf 
rejuvenated, be {+ # 


relate {4h 
relating to |W § 79. 
remain —j; — over 56 


remainder | 7, 


remedy — —_— Fi . I 


remember |i} 4 
remembrance [|f }\ $4} 


remiss, be J4\5 AMS var. JB Zh 


remove J , = 

renew | >\ >I 
renewed, be Sd] 
repair | SRO, [9 
repeat J J 

repel 2£-7%4 var. $4; 4 
replace A= 4 var. 24 
report (Jf 

repress 4 

reproach (n.) f— 3S 
rescue “TG 4}, =, Toh 


R 
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resent 9-4 

resentment, show \\_ 

Residence (of the king) 7G }e 

resin a>, /, var. Ket, 

respect: in — of = § 163, 
{hi 

rest (vb.) =;, [= 


restore | SQ >] 


° — — 
Hectraig  1t, O on ic 
retire [ap, ofa 
Retjnu, i.e. Palestine and Syria — >} 


retreat U\\S, 4 


return: in — for KS], SGI BS $178; 


=|. § 180. 
revenue & $7, 
revered | &{\] 
reversed, be 66.4 
revise [I_2. 
reward (vb.) Fh 
rib ~y var. [2 —; —s of beef flofe 
rich, be #4, $4[I [1] 
riches $41) 

Hight, be — 
right (n.) Sef] 
right(-hand) #{\.\, 


righteous =] 
| 


ring tab PO var. 0; (as weight) Q | var. 


a 
8 iy Ua 


rise $J"Q° 

river | 2 Bem 

riverbank Sy 2, SUS. leu 
road £\ he= var. =; KEK 
roaring DK UK 4} 

roast }\_(h 

rob AD, LY, BA 
rod (as measure of length) <7 § 266, 2. 
room 

rope Topfs, 58 

round, go {A var. A 


= § 266, 4; signet- — fg 


6; show — for, 


row % sk 

rudder Db] SK, 

rug fu 

ruin (n.) £\ XT var. [& 
ruined, be £\ I\[J3&s 

rule {ay 

ruler {ah} 

rule(s) P= f1 

fun eA, fA 


rush (n.) {XQ 


S 
Sack (as measure) =*ft var. ft § 266, I. 
sad wb 
safe, be — var. =& 
sail (vb.) "sak ; — (upon river, sea) [|]S~2x ; 
— downstream, northward § ~ck ; — up- 


stream, southward if)" & 
sail (n.) [3957 
sailor {SK ; —s, 
Sais & de 


sale [& “> var. = 


—a!l |! ati 


salt {> ined 


pen, ah" Cd, 
ndjan, Ny 
sa a ‘i 1 


sandal = Jo§ 

sandstone >= $~ {> 

sarcophagus G's <= 

satiated, be [G\ 41 

satisfied, be J 

say Ts —ing —D, Ka $224; (he) —s 
§ 437. 

scale (of fish) =" {\5 var. © 

sceptre {7, TAL 1, St 


schoenus || © ®rmmF7 § 266, 2. 


Hin = 


le, 


2NG, lei 


scimetar 29uU= 

scribe ff yh 

sculptor qq var. {yw 
sculpture (vb.) 5. 


Ss 


sea *f\is—o 
seal (vb.) $\Ko% 
seal (n.) 2, iil 
search out yA 
season ~ {0 
seat Sy var. 2; Wo var. a 
second }’G ®i var. 5 § 263. 
secret {la} 
Sed-festival DS 
see— hr, 2 
seed SN) ;, var. DAA i 
seek {{}, B14 

‘Greatest of —s’, title of high-priest of 
Heliopolis ®— 
Sehél F{— 
seize TH, ARNT, OO 
self, not expressed § 36; ‘f, 

§ 36. 

send uy Ja, AJA 
sensible, be [G\\ 4h 


Als, 8 


Lo {=, TF oes 


SSF - 


“Z| with suffixes, 


sentence — 4} 

serf ‘ay¥a var. ‘a (f.). 

Serke(t) [2.4 

servant: man- — 438, & Syh; maid- — 
4"; this thy humble eS 1 

serve ¥la 


Sesha(t) Poi 


set (of sun) =3; be — apart UV] 


Seth A A vatrr. de: 44 
shadow [* p. 173. 


shape lf], {°c 


share Sia77 

sharp, be [2M =I 

shave “Tae 

shawabti figure 23 f\ JY ] 

she |, — §345 fl, $43; Zl §645 fl, (pron. 
compound) § 124; o® § 128. 

sheep __ 


shield JaKt 
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S 


shine ©; — forth SJ'9, Sea 

ship Soe, gave; —S, fe, rot 
shoot |, &S [abbrev. ~ 
shore }J= 

mae es cattle a 


ae ma erie 

Shu [>A 

shut So; —in I, 

Sia =) 

side Anes Wate foes 

sight %; in the — of >s¥e § 178. 
signet-ring | 

silent, be © 4h 

silver (/™ 

since © § 176. 

sing [I var. {8 

singer [$4); female — ]lo¥f var. 
sister |” 

sistrum So 

sit Oy, HSS; — down 2 yf 

skilled, be G4] 

skin (QW, UT 

skipper 74 

skirt 2 A Mew 

sky 3, 2 

slack, be J@ WAS var. JB Ah 
slaughter (vb.) <=, @ [SS 
slaughter (n.) "jo, \var.=o ; placeof— (> i 
slave (male) |: 38; female — [79 

slaves SHH 

slay [< var. [SRNS 

sledge >, S@mote 

sleep —}S=, [== 

sloth © LAR, A 


small, be —%*& var. a 
smash [4 var. (=o, PAP Kx 
smell 2146, ba» [le | 


smite {4}, 4 & varr. |, | 


AS 
>it 
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smooth —3f4]; make — —~ 7] 
snake fm Su 

snare (vb.) [l©.ct 

so = 4} § 242; — that = § 163, 11. 
Sobk [J= § 

soft, be wm Ah 

Sokar SY 

soldier ®*y'4; —s, Fel otf! 
sole (of foot) = Jog 

sole (adj. )N ~~ § 260. 

someone x, Le 

something 97> § 103. 


son & yh 

Sopd |} & 

Sothis \x 

soul U p. 172; 4 var. NY p. 173. 
soul-priest ,l; var. ? 

sound (n.) © | $4} varr. |S, = 
sound, be $/ WJ 

sour So & 

south }* 


south wind }¥77 


southern {* 

sovereign |}4Q# var. = 

space (of time) §So 

speak , |"¥ Sh 

speech [=4, =, 2H 

spell (n.) >~ 

spend: — all day S&@ ; — all night [8 
spew out J°e, 2\\~ Sh var. 4,°. 

spirit U (p. 172), & 

spit "a 

spleen }}ar\\9 var. “or {\9 
splendour Di $,8,, @ >, 

split SI KS 
spring (vb.) a 
stable, be f= 
stability f=] var. ff 
staff | 


aa 


staircase 3, \-"] 

stairway > $77 

stable: (for horses) (f{®ca; 
stall HO 

stand §=" 

standard e+; (military) — 
star [J* var. * 

statue °°}, 2.8 

steal F' IV} 

steering oar U{\\ Sh, 
steersman o{\ || \ 

stela b=, [b= 

steps (KA varr. A, Ay 
stern-rope SPI 


(for cattle) AG 


l—\-f 


sting JSS 

stink © ae 

stone \""= ; precious — “3 

stop oa —up AIT 

storehouse #8 8ca, “ca var. *£ca, $f) 
storm “\77 


stout, be \* >] 

street; == [ta 

strength s\3 

strengthen [7 }\} 

stretch 4— var. 2; — out =a 
stride Sin var. & 2, 

strike i var. {4 
strong, be 4, 11S, — tv, TAY 
subdue Rls Pt ae var. YH} 
subjects | oss 

subsequently ?@ § 205, 2. 

subtract e J 

succour [| \\ {il 

suck, suckle [79 

suffer } 8&6, @& 

suite i>, ae 
summer-season = mn 

summon 71) 

sun —,@ var. 0; |“o; fo 
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sun-god — 04} 


— J) 
sunder =. 2 


supper fl\leT 

supply (vb.) J, Sef, ed] 
support (n.) fl-2.[; —s [FI] 
suppress == {ly 4 var. wy} 
surely | \&4h § 241; (lah § 251. 
surround |<, a 

survive 
sustenance {/=5 


swallow (vb.) —=\ 74h, [l—=J 4h 


a 


swallow (n.) —“ 
swamp ~~. 
swear 2°64), S-v4h 
sweat << sn 

sweet, be {\\} 
sweetness { \17 


sycamore —,() 


T 
Table of offerings {{® la var. alg; TIX °P 


tails 
take My, 274, =, SM; (imper.) K, 


§ 336; — away 74, oA, A; — 
counsel Tf, 4) 
talk [Fa 


tall a 

tardily ®A § 205, 4. 

taste: (vb.) 9 6) 9D) 
Taye(t) SUF 

teach [Lx Kh 

teaching [x BUYS. 
temperature |l- {} 

temple T3, ds #2 

ten n § 259; — thousand ] § 259. 
tend [M0 

tent \\\ca 

terrace S. \\<1 


terror —— S}\#} var. “2h 


test (vb.) 2) 
testament +K0° 73 


atin 

testify to =<} fh 

than = § 163, 7. 

that (demonstrative) .2, 2 ys § 110. 

that (conjunction) 7 § 237; &” § 233; in 
order —, omitted, § 4o. 

the, omitted, § 21; Ag § 110. 

Thebes fg 

thee (m.) = § 34; =}, } § 43. 

thee (f:) =, © § 345 Ty sm 9 43> 

their [7 § 34. 

theirs, of =U \4q § 113, 3. 

them [77 §§ 34. 435 [L, §46; — two [\" § 34. 

then | & § 228; —\H § 242; L$ § 240. 

thence |\ § 205, I. = 

there | \, KX § 205, 1; —is, was, | $& § 107; 
— isnot &, + @™, ~~ §108; go> 

therefore | © § 228. [§ 351, 2. 

therefrom | \\ § 205, 1. 

therein | \ § 205, I. 

thereof \"\ var. \7, § 113, 2. 

thereupon §——" §§ 478-482. 

therewith |\, 3°") § 205, 1. 

these J° , Qo®, ffm, oP mmm § 110. 

they 7), 3° $34; 1.8433 2th, 804 sei 
§ 124; of § 128. 

they two [lV § 34. 

thick, be $f 

thigh : — (of beef) Sas; —s Sey f 

thine, of “I \4q § 113, 3. 

thing ©°"", &1; expressed by fem. gender, § 51. 

think 4; (expect) 2-4) — 

third S'5' var. 'g' § 263, 2. 

thirst (vb.) | JSq=—4h 

thirst (n.) | JSaee 

thirsty | J Fi=3 

this © (m), = (£)s o& (m), & (6); BAY 
(m.), B4q (f.) §110; (neuter) , 44 $111. 
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thoroughly =] § 205, 5. 

tiiose.. wa § 110. 

Thoth \ 4 

thou = (m.), =, @ (f.) §34; =, & (m); 
=, 2 (f) $43; & (m), & (€) $643 
= 9, BS 64; 28 (m.), SF (6) § 124. 

though {\ § 162, 11,¢. 

thousand f{ § 259. 

tee =, var. 111§ 260. 

three-quarters TT § 265. 

throat ef, fala} 

throne ©. dass Te p: 65, 2.18% 

through »™ § 164, 5; _ ASS O6, 257 6 
Bes E75 3 8 178. 

throw [4", IX", 2 Ne 

throw-stick —=\\— ye) 

thrust $= 

thy > (m.), ==, (f)§34; KA ls, 
KY dom ete., § 113, I. 

tibia LBS 

tie (vb.) —s, Na 4 

tilt DIZQS 

time — 0, Coo, DAS, Z fo, ge; at the 
— of \uW\S>; $178; every — that 
= 22) Kiloo $181. 

tired, be JF AGAS, B—AS, 11-7 A 


tom §164; —§163; © §167,2; $°§169,1. 
to-day QS var. 2I"S § 205,1; KY’ § 205, 3. 
toe f,4 

together »™«@ § 205,3; — with }"") §171,1; 
Pee $178. 

tomb \fra; Neos var. = boca; JRA 


to-morrow \\x* XO § 205, 3. 
tongue jal 

too > § 163, 7 

tooth IJi—, AYE 

torch (3{) 

tortoise — {<> 

total A= 


§178; 


touch =2la— 

town ©, <xf* 

trample down ala] fa 

transgress fA 

transfix (with look) [|f2 

trap (vb.) [© t 

travel es \ la; — downstream 28 ak ee 
upstream an oe ; — overland & \ a; -— 
(by water) [|G 

traveller {Shh 

traverse (Q| 4 

treasure M2 

treasurer 4) 

treasury ca{ca 


tree 71, a0, 205 —S coll 
tremble [—=}\ Ss 

tribute sh, =.) 
trifling (adj.) "%s 

trouble \u SS 

true —"__; — of voice 


trusty — VS? var. sw? 

truth Sof) 

tumult 2" obi i 

turn | JS, 2] var. =a ; 
back (trans.) 97" 

turquoise \7,., 

two ¥° var. 

tyrannical, be ~>\y\ul 4} 


— back =a; — 


U 


Uncover ="? 

under © §166; © §167,1. 

undertake {4 

unfold 5 \Q 

unguent S{5 

unique x § 260. 

unite JJ»; U2 (Sus IM var. 3d; SY 
united, be [J© 

unless +(/l § 216, end. 
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unloose ee 


untie [*gov, =e 

until > § 163, 11, 12. 13. 

upon $ §165; ©§173; 967 §178; (adj.) & 

upper © \ var. =; — Egypt 5, var. ; 
King of — Egypt },° 4} var. ff; King 
of — and Lower Egypt 

UPSet sm 3S 

upside down, be {12}, 

uraeus I=} 

urinate ® > var. be 

us |, , §§ 34. 43- 

us two "\” § 34. 

utterance ~~, [LB pm", © YS, Sh 


V 
Various = J" x Matsa 
vegetables — 24,9 var. fa 
vein s 
verily (= var. fle=§ 231; |i var. [<= § 230. 
vertebra — , 


al 


very Sse § 205, 4. 

vessel (of body) >s; — 

victorious > © 

victory eye rs 

victuals $17; 

view : in — of the fact that So" § 223. 

vigilant }’5 

vigorous, be } Ww 

vile (of enemy) ~ 3 

vine (RK=ePP 

violate Gf; — (frontier) Sh 

virtue {S; by — of ml] 4] § 181. 
vizier ae 

voice © \®4h var. |} 

void i$ Ss 

vomit | 

vulture =\ 

vulva UP var. 79 


(pot) {Robs, 2i5 


W 
Wait (<1 
wake ‘td = 
wakeful, be — }-= var. J 


walk $a, BNA: — about [Sra 
walk (n n.) UX {Na aA Varr, Ze alll 
wall (& Jf} var. f+; MOIST; Ue 
want (n.) B23 var. Povds 
war-cry UW\UN A 
warmth {l- (} 
wash [ona ¥\ 
washerman > yf 
water ma, Ro Pm; primeval —s 7° 
water-skin =3®4 
wave ARD= 
wax rar | ; | 
way £\ ss var. 
e171) 8834-433 (Ber var. Ur $645 ery 
§ 124; — two \ § 34. 
weak: be — -™ Ah; make — Fy" Ah 
wealthy, be 7 


weapons ARS ip ce ah 

weary be rhode, S—Am Hod 

weavers ~~ #9 var. 

weep _ > var. — 

welcome J Q14 $3135 9a § 374 

welfare 4 

well: it goes — with = 
QQ § 170, 3. 

well (n.) fs 

Wepwawet M4 ta 


ana 


west fry fou 

western f, 

what? B, § 496; ZS{ var. \ {Sh $4975 of 

- §498; Al §499; | Bosh $500; |S 

§ 501; to — purpose? =3S, § 496. 

when: not expressed, §30; \\ §162, 11. 12; 
22 §.169,'6. 8. 

whence ? —)¥@ var. — ) Ys § 503, 3. 


ws §I41; aS — as 
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Wier e. | var. ) = § 503, 1. 

wherefore ? °A S| 8  § 500, 4. 

wherewith ? \\ 3, § 496. 

which *\ §§ 199-201. 

which ? 7 § 499, 1 

while % + infin., § 165, 10. 

white {%@\; the — crown of Upper Egypt 
led 

whither ? > ° ) Ws § 503, 2. 

who 7~\ §§ 199-201. 

who? 3; UR, var. mm, § 496 ; 
avi $4975 o § 498. 

whole = 2, QUSIH, MP2 § 100. 

whole, be $) J 

why ? © 5, § 496. 

wide, be S/S} 

widow ~f\. “np var. TX “a 

wife U9 

wind 77% 

wine | 74 

wing “me var. — [me 

winter-season [15 

wise, be |G 4) 

wish (vb.) S$h, 7, {J8b5 (n-) ¥ 

with (of instrument) \\ § 162, 7; (of persons) 
© $167,1; together — {7 §171,1; IN7 
P1795 \ $162) 7 a. 

withdraw 14 

within Kf, KIo}cs § 178. 

without “", “ &, ~~ §§ 109. 307; KS = 


> pamnnon iwvoon 


§ 178. 


Se vars 
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witness (n.) = S$] hy 

wolf (or jackal) 4&7" 

woman _ Wf, OM, 790 

wonder J\\C var. JIE 
wood ~ | 

work (vb) 45°44; (.) US 
workman U \ S\ $8 

worm “> w 

worship | (4, x4 

worth = zs 

would that! #4}, [Sh DW § 238. 
wrath sn iQ 

wrathful, be YI 


wreath fi®q, & 

wretched ~ a & 

wring neck of (bird) }—@& 

write gy 

writing <4], —— 

wrong (n.) Meee JAWS, 3 
wrongdoing (f)*s var. | &, eS lg! 


¥ 
Year {7 ; regnal — {g; last — {{°S 
yes |e4h § 258 
yesterday (n.) I'S; (adv.) AIS § 205, 3. 
you Pm, rm §§ 34.435" =m § 64 ;—two & § 34. 
young, be oF) {+ & 
your Fm, jm $34; JCINUsS, AN, 
Dlr § 113, 2 
youth "3° A 


INDEXES 


I. GRAMMATICAL AND ORTHOGRAPHIC 


For words written in hieroglyphs see the Egyptian—English Vocabulary 


Abbreviations, § 55. 

Absence, see Non-existence. 

Absolute use of infinitive: in headings, titles, etc., 
§ 306, 1; in’narrative, § 306, 2. 

Absolute use of nouns: to express time, § 88, 1; with 
function of a sent., § 89; after adjs., § 88, 2; after 
prohibitions from adj.-vbs., § 340, I. 

Absolute use of participles and relative forms, in 
headings or narrative, § 390. 

Abstracts ending in -w, § 77, 1; Sign-list, Z 2. 

Accent: in Coptic, p. 429; in fem. ns., § 78, Oss. 

Accumulation of particles, § 257. 

Active voice, § 293. 

Adjectival parts of verb: parts., sdmty-fy form and 
rel. forms, p. 222, top; § 353. 

Adjectival predicate: sents. with, §§ 28, 3; 135-45; 
this preceded by indep. pron. 1st pers. as subj., 
§§ 65, 2; 136; very rare with other persons, p. 108, 
n. 6; exceptionally after m7, § 154, end; és inserted 
to emphasize pron., § 136; related construction 
with parts., §§ 136, OBs.; 373; foll. by n. as subj., 
§§ 48, 2; 137; by dep. pron., §§ 44, 3; 137; by st, 
§ 46, 3; by pw, & 140. 141; by dep. pron. with n. 
in apposition, § 139; adj. with ending -wy ‘how’, 
§§ 49. 137. 139; parts. as adj. pred., § 374, with 
Add. p. 425; adj. pred. combined with dative 
indicating possession, § 138; m(y) ‘belonging to’ 
foll. by dep. pron. even of ist pers., § 114, 2; 
sim. ink, ntk, etc. ‘belonging to me, thee, etc.’, 
§ 114, 3; sim. n-i-im(y), etc., § 114, 4; adj. pred. 
impersonal, foll. by dative of person affected, 
§ 141; preceded by zw and wnn, § 142; by mk or 
ist, §142; replaced by adj.-vb., see under this; 
subj. omitted, § 145, cf. too § 467; negated, § 144. 

Adjective clauses, see under Relative clauses. 

Adjective-verbs, §§ 135. 291, 2, b; sdm-f form of, 
used in same cases as Sdm-f of wnn and of tm, 
§§ 143. 342; as obj. of certain vbs., §§ 143. 186, 1; 
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(imperf.) p. 355, n. 8; in virt. cl. of purpose, 
§§ 143. 219; after preps., § 157, 4; ‘after i ‘if’, 
§ 150, end; sdm-n-f form of, after , §§ 141, 
Oss. 1; 144, 3, OBs.; old perf., when pred. follow- 
ing its subj., §§ 137, 1; 320, end; p. 252, n. 8; with 
omitted subj., § 467; expresses state of things, 
§ 311, end; in Ist pers. narrative, § 312, 4; as 
negatival complement followed by qualifying n., 
§ 340, 1. 

Adjectives, § 48; probably are mostly parts. from 
adj.-vbs., § 135; some ending in -y (less often -w, 
§ 79, Oss.) derived from preps. or ns., so-called 
nisbe-adjs., §§ 79-81 ; some from f. ns. ending in -ty 
are written as duals, § 79, end; genitival adj. n(y), 
see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab.; nb ‘every’, ‘any’, ‘all’ see 
in Eg.—Engl. Vocab.; equivalents of Engl. adjs., 
§§ 98-103; number in, § 72; no degrees of com- 
parison, § 50; these, how indicated, § 97. See further 
Demonstrative adjectives, Possessive adjectives. 

Adjectives, uses and syntax of: as epithet follow n., 
agreeing in number and gender, § 48, 1; do., 
sometimes separated from n. by genitive or adv., 
but sometimes adhere closely, forming compound 
n., §94; m. form when following several ns. of 
which first is m., § 511, 1; rarely precede n., this 
introduced by n(y), § 94, 1; or follow n., them- 
selves introduced by n(y), § 94, 2; foll. by qualify- 
ing n., § 88, 2 (cf. §§ 340, 1; 345); or such a n. 
introduced by n(y) or prep. n (?), §.95; adjs. in -y 
may govern n. or suffix-pron., § 80; sometimes 
with intercalated word, § 80, end; adj. epithet may 
bear emphasis without external mark (§ 96, 1); or 
may be introduced by m of predication, § 96, 2; 
adj. epithet employed like a rel. form, p. 308, top. 
Use as ns., usually followed by appropriate deter- 
minative, § 48, 3; adjs. felt as ns., hence treated 
as of 3rd pers., §§ 136. 509, 1. Use as preds., 
§ 48, 2; see too under Adjectival predicate. 
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Adverb clauses, §§ 210-23: one of three kinds of 
subordinate cl., §182; nature defined, § 210; 
three types, 1. virtual (details below), 2, a. preposi- 
tional without ntt (§ 222), 2, b. prepositional with 
ntt (§ 223), § 210; difficulties in connexion with 
type 1., § 211; virt. cls. of time with verbal pred., 
§ 212; virt. cls. of circumstance with verbal pred., 
§ 213; use of old perf. as, § 314; pass. sdm-f used 
as, § 423, 1; virt. cls. of time and circumstance 
with non-verbal pred., § 214; virt. cls. of circum- 
stance used as pred., § 215; virt. cls. of condition, 
§ 216; ‘whether ... or whether’ cls., § 217; virt. cls. 
of asseveration, § 218; virt. cls. of purpose, § 219; 
virt. cls. of result, § 220; virt. cls. of cause, § 221. 

Adverbial phrase, i.e. preposition+noun, §§ 28, 1; 
116; common exx., § 205, 3; position at end of 
sentence, § 27; dative, however, as far forward as 
possible, § 66; if needful for convenience, others 
too may precede subj. or obj., § 507, 2. 

Adverbial predicate, sents. with, §§ 28, 1; 116-24; 
rare with indep. pron. as subj., §116, end; presence 
or absence of iw in, with n. subj., §.117, 1; with 
suffix-pron. subj., §117, 2; expressing wish or 
command, § 118, 1; with emphasized pred. with- 
out subj. in exclamatory wishes, § 153; other cases 
of omitted subj., § 123 ; themselves serving as adv. 
pred., § 215; tense and mood made explicit by use 
of wnn, § 118, 2; so too after ih, § 118, 2; also as 
virt. n. cl. (obj.) after rdi and other vbs., § 118, 2; 
186, 2; adv. pred. after participles of wnn, § 396, 1; 
parts. mk, ist, hr, nhmn, hz, hwy-? used before sents. 
with adv. pred., §119; pronominal compound 
tw:i, etc., used in, § 124; introduced by in iw in 
questions for corroboration, § 492, 1; with interro- 
gative word in pred. in questions for specification, 
§ 495; theory that imperf. sdm-f serves as subj. 
to such sentences in wishes and questions, etc., 
§§ 440, 5. 6; 446; this certainly true in questions 
with tm-f, § 346, 1; also elsewhere, § 346, 2; ways 
of negating such sents., § 120; m of predication as 
adv. pred., §§ 38. 125; 7 of futurity, § 122; prep. ” 
to indicate possession, § 114, 1; adv. pred. may 
intervene within a composite subj., § 121; pseudo- 
verbal construction conforming to model of sents. 
with adv. pred., § 319. 

Adverbial use: of ns., see there ; of infin. after negative 
nn or n, § 307; of old perf., §§ 311. 314. 

Adverbs, §§ 205-9; derived from (nisbe-) adj. in 
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-y, § 205, 1; corresponding to compound preps., 
§ 205, 2; consisting of prep.--n., § 205, 3; derived 
from adj. or verbal stems, § 205, 4; formed with 
help of 7, § 205, 5; ns. used as, §§ 86. 205, 6; 
syntax of, § 206; to qualify a vb. or entire sent., 
§ 206; to qualify ns., equivalent to adjs., § 206; 
phrases for ‘entire’, § 100; degrees of comparison, 
how expressed, § 207; position of, § 208; nega- 
tion of, § 209; resumptive, § 195. See too under 
Sentence-adverb. 

Afformative prefixes: causative s,§ 275; 1, § 276; m 
in ns., § 290. 

Agent: defined, § 297, 2; introduced by in or hr after 
passives, § 39, end; after infin., § 300; after pass. 
parts., § 379, 1; expressed sometimes by indep. 
pron. after infin., § 300. 

Alphabet, the, § 18; p. 27; later alternative forms, 
p. 27, Oss. 

Alphabetic (or uniliteral) signs, § 17, 1. 

‘And’, how expressed, § 91, 1. 

Anomalous verbs, § 289. 

Answers to questions: introduced by pw, § 190, 1; 
325; often elliptical in form, § 506, 1. 

Antecedent: meaning of term, §195; when un- 
defined, foll. by virt. rel. cl., § 196; rarely so when 
defined, § 198; when defined, mty usual, § 199; 
nty less common when ant. undefined, § 199; rare 
exx. of ant. being absent before virt. rel. cl., § 197; 
term also used for the word with which pass. parts. 
(or rel. forms) agree, § 376; cases where a resump- 
tive pron. is not needed, § 382; where it is needed, 
§ 383; presence or absence of resumptive pron. in 
certain cases, § 385. 

Anticipatory emphasis, defined, § 146; in non-verbal 
sents., § 147; in verbal sents., § 148; by means of 
ir ‘if’, § 149; by means of rf, § 152. 

Aphorisms, use imperf. sdm-f, § 440, I. 

Apposition, § 90; used to indicate material of which 
objects are made, § 90, 1; used of measures and 
numbers, § go, 2; in indications of locality, § go, 3; 
adj. used as n. in app. emphasized by m of predica- 
tion, § 96, 2; n. in app. to dep. pron. as subj., 
§§ 132. 139; in app. to pw, § 130; n. in app. after 
suffix-pron., § go. 

Archaism, false, in writings of ¢t for t and d for d, 
§ 19, Oss. 2. 

Article, usually unexpressed, § 21; but see under 
Definite article, Indefinite article. 
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Asseveration, virt. clauses of, § 218. 

Attendant circumstances, usually expressed by n.+ 
adv. pred., § 117, 1. See too Circumstance, clauses 
of. 

Auxiliary verbs, §§ 460-85. Details, see in Eg.—Engl. 
Vocab. 


Badal-apposition, p. 68, n. 4%. 

‘Be’, two stems zw and wnn used to express, § 118, 
end, 

Biliteral signs, §§ 17, 2; 31. 41. 53. 71. 82. 93; how 
to be transliterated, § 19, Oss. 1. 

Biliteral verbs, § 278. ; 

Body, parts of: apt to be in singular, if single in the 
individual person, § 510, 3. 

‘Bring’, anomalous verb, § 289, 3. 


Cardinal numbers, see Numbers, cardinal. 

Case-endings not found in Egyptian, § 83. 

Case-names, use of in connexion with Egyptian 
convenient, but not scientific, § 83, Oss. 

Causatives in s, §275, 1; of 2-lit. vbs., § 282; of 
3-lit. vbs., § 283 ; of 2ae gem. vbs., § 284; of 3ae inf. 
vbs., § 285; of 4-Ht. vbs., § 286; of 4ae inf. vbs., 
§ 287. 

Cause, virt. clauses of, § 221. 

Characterizations: use imperf. sdm-f form, § 440, 1; 
negated by n sdm-n-f, §§ 105, 3; 418. 

Circumstance, clauses of: virt., with verbal pred., 
§ 213; with non-verbal pred., §§ 117. 214; old 
perf. used as, § 314; pass. sdm-f used as, § 423, 1; 
in pseudo-verbal construction, §§ 322. 323. 

Clauses, subordinate, defined, § 182. See under 
Adverb clauses, Noun clauses, Relative clauses; 
also under Circumstance, Condition, etc. 

Collectives, feminine, § 77, 3. 4; referred to by f. 
adjs., but sometimes by plur. suffix-prons., § 510, 2. 

‘Come’, anomalous vbs., § 289, 2. 

Commands: expressed by imper., § 335; negative, 
§ 340; sometimes expressed by ih-+-Sdm-f, § 228; 
sents. with adv. pred. expressing, § 118, 1. 

Comparative degree, absent from adjs., § 50, and 
advs., § 207; meaning expressed with help of 
prep. 7, §§ 50. 97. 163, 7; 207. 

Comparisons: apt to be much abbreviated, § 506, 4; 
tend to be focussed on things rather than actions, 
§ 398; construction with part. noun or dep. pron. 
common in, § 374, with Add. p. 425. 
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Complementary infinitive, § 298, Oss. 

Compound narrative verb-forms, §§ 460-85. De- 
tails, see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Compound verbs, § 288. 

Concord, §§ 508-11: defined, § 508; of person, 
§ 509; of number, § 510; of gender, §§ 92. 511; 
with parts., § 354. _ a 

Condition, clauses of: virt. cls. of condition, § 216; 
using m is for ‘if not’, ‘unless’, § 216, end; with 
imperf. sdm-f, § 444, 2; after ir ‘if’, with sdm-f 
form, § 150; with imperf. sdm-f of 2ae gem. vbs., 
§ 444, 4; also of 3ae inf. vbs. if another sdm-f pre- 
cedes, 7b.; with perf. sdm-f in other verb-classes, 
§ 454, 5; negated by tm-f, § 347, 6; by nfr a, 
p. 266, n. 10; by nfr pw, p. 267, n. 2; by ér wdf, 
§ 352; unfulfilled, with 77+sdm-n-f, §§ 151. 414, 3. 

Conjunctive tense of L.E. and Coptic, origin of, 
§ 300, Oss. 

Consequence, future, expressed by ih+-sdm-f, §§ 40, 
33/225. 

Consonantal changes, § 19. 

Consonants: alone represented in hieroglyphic 
writing, § 19; how to be rendered in transliterating 
proper names, p. 436. 

Consonants, weak, § 20. 

Continued action, expressed by imperf. tense, § 295 ; 
in act. parts., §§ 366. 367; in pass. parts., § 369, 2; 
imperf. sdm-f, § 440; negated by n sdm-n-f, § 418. 

Contrast, iw employed to express, § 117, 1; p. 248, 
top; §§ 394, end; 468, 2. 

Co-ordination, how expressed, § gr. 

Copula: often left unexpressed, §§ 28; in certain 
cases expressed by iw, and in others by some form 
of wnn; in sents. with nom. (more rarely adj.) 
pred. expressed by pw; see under these words in 
the Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Custom, pres., past or fut., expressed by imperf. 
Sdm-f, § 440, 1. 2. 3; by iw Sdm-f, § 462; by iwf 
Sdm-f, § 463; negated by n sdm-n-f, § 418. See too 
under Continued action. 


Dates: absolute use of nouns in, § 88, 1; numbers 
used in, §§ 259. 264; examples of, p. 203. - 

Dative: expressed by means of prep. n, §§ 52; 164; 
precedence in word-order before other adv. 
phrases, §66; serves to indicate possession, 
§§ 114, 1; 138; possible use after adj. to express 
qualifying n., §95, end; use after adj. pred. to 
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express contingent or temporary qualification, 
§ 141; indicating agent after pass. parts., p. 279; 
§ 379, 3; so used also as element in rel. sdmw-n-f 
(§ 386, 2) and narrative sdm-n-f, § 411, 2; reflexive 
use after imper., § 337, 2. 

Defective writings, § 59. 

Definite article, § 112, end; usually dispensed with, 
§ 21; masc. p? with neuter sense before rel. form 
an anticipation of L.E. usage, § 511, 4, end. 

Degrees of comparison, absent in Eg., §§ 50. 97; 
meaning of, how conveyed, §§ 50. 97. 207. 

Demonstrative adjectives and pronouns: enumerated, 
§ 110; construction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 
as subj. of sent. with adv. pred., §§ 116. 1173; with 
nom. pred., this preceding, § 127, 2 (see too esp. 
under pw in Eg.—Engl. Vocab.); plur. (really 
neuter in meaning) 7, nw etc. treated as m., but 
referred back to with f. suffix-prons., §§ 111. 
511, 3; dem. adj. has precedence over other adjs., 
§ 48, 1. 

Denominative verbs, § 292. 

Dependence (of verbs and clauses) often not marked, 
§ 30. 

Dependent pronouns, §§ 33, 2; 43; main uses, § 44; 
as obj. of all verb-forms except infin., § 44, 1; 
with infin. in exceptional cases, § 301; obj. of 
imperative, § 339; of negatival complement, § 341; 
retained obj. after pass. parts., §§377, 2; 386 
(disputed by de Buck, Add. p. 425); as subj. after 
adj. pred., §§ 44, 3; 48, 2; 137; after adj. anticipat- 
ing n., § 139; after interrogatives, §§ 127, 3; 132. 
497, 1; 498. 503, 4; after words signifying ‘belong- 
ing to’, n(y), § 114, 2; ink, ntk, etc., § 114, 33 
n-i-imy, etc., § 114, 4; Ist pers. hardly used as 
subj. except after n(y), § 137, and possibly with 
pass. parts., Add. p. 425 to § 374; 2nd pers. after 
imperatives, § 337, 1; 3rd pers. f. sy replacing 
ending -d of old perfect., § 374, end; dep. pron. 
as subj. after many non-enclitic parts., §§ 44, 2; 
244; after nty, § 200, 2; after ntt, § 237; reflexive 
use, § 45. For st and tw see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Determinative of dual, § 73, 4. 

Determinative of plurality, § 73, 3; added to some 
sing. ns., § 77, I. 2. 3; to collectives, § 77, 3; to f. 
parts. with neuter meaning, § 354. 

Determinatives, § 23; only rarely absent from words, 
ib. ; inaccuracy of term, § 23, OBs.; p. 440; generic, 
§ 24; p. 441; stroke-, §25; phonetic, § 54; after 
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final element of compound phrases, §§ 61. 354; 
added to parts. used as ns., § 354. 

Direct genitive, see under Genitive, direct and in- 
direct. 

Direct speech, § 224. 

Direction of writing, § 16. 

Disjunction, how expressed, § gt. 

Doubtful readings, § 63. 

Dual appearance of some adjs. ending in -ty, § 79, 
end, cf. also § 77, 1. 

Dual of adjectives, § 72; omission of ending, § 74; 
dual of m(y) rare and archaistic, § 86. 

Dual of nouns, §§ 72. 73, I. 2. 4; omission of end- 
ings, § 74; treated as m. sing., § 511, 1°; apparent 
duals, § 77, 1; forms of suffix-prons. after, § 75, 
Eo 2. 

Dual of pronouns, early obsolete: sufhix-prons., 
§ 34; dep. prons., p. 45, n. 5°. 

Dynamic sense of construction with /r-+-infin., 


§ 320. 


Ellipses, § 506; definition, 7b.; in questions and 
answers to questions, § 506, 1; in exclamatory 
wishes, etc., § 506, 2; in label mode of statement, 
§ 506, 3; in comparisons, § 506, 4; omission of 
prons., § 506, 5. 

Emphasis: often rests on indep. pron. 1st sing. before 
adv. pred., § 65, end; on subj. in participial state- 
ment, §§ 373. 391; on adj. without external mark, 
§ 96, 1; do., conveyed by m of predication, § 96, 2; 
of sents. by means of rf, § 152. See too under 
Anticipatory emphasis. 

Enclitic particles, §§ 66. 245-57; defined, §§ 208. 
226; position in sent., § 66. For the individual 
particles see the Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Epithet, adjectives as, §§ 48, 1; 94. See too under 
Laudatory epithets. 

Exclamations: use of old perf. in, see under Exhorta- 
tions. See too under Interjections. 

Exclamatory ending -wy, §§ 49. 137. 139. 141. 374. 

Exhortations: expressed by 2nd and 3rd pers. of old 
perf., § 313; use of imperf. sdm-f in, § 440, 5; use 
of perf. sdm-f in, §§ 40, 2; 450, 4; do., after zh, 
§ 450, 5, @. 

Existential sentences, §§ 107-8 ; use of wnn in, § 107, 
1; iw wn ‘there is’, ‘was’, § 107, 2; iw omitted in, 
after nty and certain particles, §§ 107, 2; 201, OBs. ; 
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or else iw changed into wan, § 107, 2, OBS.; ne- 
gated, see under Non-existence. 


Feminine ending -t, § 26; attached to ideograms, 
§ 25; fallen already in O.K. in status absolutus, 
P- 34, N. 1; p. 432, n. 4; falls also in status con- 
structus, p. 66, n. 24; retained in status pronomi- 
nalis, §§ 78, Oss. ; 62, end. 

Feminine gender used to express neuter, § 51; so too 
in pron. st, § 46. 

Feminine plural: ending -wt, §72 ; the w never shown 
in adjs.,§74; referred to by m. old perfs. and parts., 
§'5ra, 2) 

Filiation: s:+direct genitive, § 85, end; do., early 
with graphic inversion, 7b.; expressed by zr 2, 
ms n, p. 279, top; § 379, end. 

Flexional endings in verbs, § 296. 

Fractions: expression of, § 265; in the corn-measure, 
§ 266, 1; in other measures, § 266, 2. 3; in weights, 
§ 266, 4. 

Future participle: represented by sdmty-fy, §§ 363. 
364. 365, 3; rarely by an actual part., § 368. 

Future, reference to, in perf. rel. form, § 389, 2, b. 

Future, statements with regard to: expressed with 
wnn-f in sents. with adv. pred., §§ 118, 2; 440, 3; 
do., in existential sents., § 107, 1; using 7 of futur- 
ity, §122; do., in pseudo-verbal construction, 
§§ 332. 333; in verbal sents., with imperf. sdm-f, 
of custom and the like, § 440, 3; with perf. sdm-f, 
§ 450, 3; do., preceded by in+n. or by indep. 
pron., §§ 227, 2; 450, 5, e; do., preceded by mk, 
§ 234; by hr or hrf, §§ 239. 450, 5, ¢; by ke or kf, 
§§ 242. 450, 5, d; using sdm-in-f, § 429, 2; Sdm-hr-f, 
§ 431, 1; sdm-kz-f, § 434. Negated, mainly nn sdm-f; 


see under mn in Eg—Engl. Vocab-; tm-hr-f sdm,. 


§ 432. 
Futurity, 7 of, see under last entry and 7 prep. in 
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Geminating verb-forms: imperf. parts., §§ 356. 357. 
358; sdmty-fy, in 2ae gem. only, § 364; imperf. rel. 
form, §§ 380. 386. 387, 1; imperf. sdm-f, §§ 271.274, 
Oss. 1; 438. 439; wnn-hr-f, §§ 430. 471, 13; old 
perf., § 310, end. 

Geminating verbs, §§ 269. 274, Oss. 1; 2ae gem., 
§ 280; 3ae gem., § 284. 

Gemination: term misleading, § 277; possible ex- 
planation of, §§ 269. 356, Oss.; distinguished from 


reduplication, § 274, end; found in weak vbs. end- 
ing in -d or -w, § 270. 

Gender: of ns. and adjs., §§ 26. 72. 79. 92; of adj. 
as epithet and pred., § 48; concord of, § 511. See 
too under Infinitive, Participles, and Relative 
forms. 

Generalizations: affirmative, expressed by imperf. 
Sdm-f, § 440, 1; by tw sdm-f, § 462; by iw-f sdm-f, 
§ 463. Negated by  sdm-n-f, §§ 105, 3; 418, 1; 
possibly expressed by geminating forms of old 
perf., § 310. 

Generic determinatives, § 24; p. 441. 

Genitival adjective, see under n(y) in Eg.—Engl. 
Vocab. 

Genitive, direct and indirect, § 85. Direct, uses, 2b. ; 
changed to indirect when adj. intervenes, Add. to 
§ 86, p. 423; suffix-prons. used as, §§ 35, 1; 85; 
do., as semantic obj. after infin., § 300; as semantic 
subj. after intrans. infins., rarely elsewhere, §§ 301. 
306, 2; as semantic subj. after pass., § 379, 2. 
Indirect, see under n(y) in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

‘Give’, anomalous vbs., § 289, I. 

Glosses introduced by pw, §§ 189, 1; 325; do., with 
neg. vb. tm, § 347, 2. 

Grammatical predicate, defined, § 126; normally 
follows gramm. subj., 2b. 

Grammatical subject, defined, § 126; normally pre- 
cedes gramm. pred., 2b. 

Greetings: expressed by 2nd or 3rd pers. of old 
perf., § 313; by part., with ending -wy, § 374; by 
ady. pred., § 153. 

Group-writing, § 60; p. 437, n. 1°. 


Headings: n. used in, § 89, 1; infin., § 306, 1; parts. 
and rel. forms, § 390. 

Hieratic writing, §8; mode of transcribing, § 63 4, 
see Add. p. 422. 

Hieroglyphic signs: generalities, §6; pp. 438-41; 
details in the Sign-list. 

Hieroglyphic writing, see in General Index. 

Horizontal lines, writing in, § 16. 


Ideograms or sense-signs, §§ 6, 1; 22; after phonetic 
signs called determinatives, § 23; ambiguity of 
term, § 42, Oss. 

Ideographic writings, accompanied by stroke-deter- 
minative, § 25; ambiguity of designation, p. 440. 

Idiomatic phrases used as nouns, § 194. 
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Immutable verbs, § 267. 

Imperative, §§ 335-40 ; meaning and endings, § 335; 
forms from mutable vbs., § 336; use and adjuncts 
of, § 337; periphrasis with 77, § 338, 1; 3rd pers. 
equivalent uses imi, § 338, 2; ‘beware lest’, § 338, 
3; obj. of, § 339; negation of, § 340. 

Imperfective relative form, § 380; origin, § 386, 1; 
forms of, § 387, 1; tense-distinction in, § 389, 1. 
Imperfective tense, implies repetition or continuity, 
§§ 295. 355. 365. See below under Participle, 

Relative form, Sdm-f form. 

Impersonal use: with adj. pred., § 145; do., adj. foll. 
by prep. 7, § 141; in éw+old perf. with adj. mean- 
ing, § 467; perhaps sometimes with actual adj., 2b. ; 
§§ 422. 465; in éw+vb. of motion, § 466; with 
different forms of suffix-conjugation, § 486; esp. 
with pass. sdm-f, §§ 422. 465. 

Indefinite article, usually unexpressed, § 21; later 
expressed by wr n, § 262, 1. 

Indefinite pronoun, see under tw in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Independent pronouns, §§ 33, 3; 64; main uses, § 65 ; 
as subj. in sents. with nom. pred:, §§ 125. 127, 43 
128. 499, 3 (with interrog. pron.); with adj. pred. 
(mainly 1st pers. sing.), § 136; very rare with adv. 
pred., § 116, end; with meaning ‘belongs to me’, 
etc., § 114, 3; as agent after infin., § 300; do., 
giving rise to conjunctive tense in L.E. and Copt., 
§ 300, Oss.; before parts. in participial statement, 
§§ 227, 3; 373; in anticipatory emphasis before 
Sdm-f, § 148, 1; do., future sense, § 227, 2; do., 
perfect. sdm-f, § 450, 5, e; before sdm-n-f, § 148, 1; 
in cl. with nom. or adj. pred., preceded by prep., 
§ 154, end; rarely follow iw, § 468, 3; negated by 
n, § 134. 

Indirect genitive, see under n(y) in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Indirect questions, § 504; not differing from direct, 
§ 504, 1; without interrogative word, § 504, 2; 
sense rendered by part. or rel. form, §§ 399. 504, 3. 

Indirect speech, § 224. 

Infinitive, §§ 298-308 ; nature defined, § 298 ; excep- 
tionally with passive sense, § 298; nominal and 
verbal, § 298; complementary, § 298, Oss. ; forms, 
§ 299; forms in Coptic, p. 431; gender of, § 299; 
subjs. and objs., how expressed, §§ 300. 301; as 
obj. of certain verbs, § 303; in this use alternating 
with sdm-f form, §§ 184. 298. 302; after genitival 
adj., § 305; after preps., § 304, see too under hr, 
m, and r in Eg.—Engl. Vocab.; after 4r, meaning 
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contrasted with that of old perf., §§ 304, 1; 320; 
use in headings, etc., § 306, 1; in narrative, § 306, 2; 
later replaces negatival complement after tm, § 344; 
tm itself as, §§ 308. 348; with preceding nn, n, and 
iwty, see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. 

Inflexion of verbs, § 296. 

Interjectional comments, often elliptical in form, 
§ 506, 2. 

Interjections, § 258. 

Interrogative adverbs, see under wrr and tn in Eg.— 
Engl. Vocab. 

Interrogative particles, see in Eg.—Engl. Vocab. under 
in, rf, and tr. 

Interrogative pronouns, see in Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 
under zh, isst, pw, ptr, m, and sy. 

Interrogative words: sometimes absent in questions, 
§ 491 (direct); § 504, 2 (indirect); not necessarily 
at beginning of question, but occupy same place 
as in statement, § 495; often close to an interrog. 
encl. particle, 2b. 

Intransitive verbs, § 291, 2; pass. parts. from, § 376; 
rel. forms from, § 384; some apparent, take obj. 
§ 84. a, see Add., p. 423. 

Inversion of subject and predicate, §§ 126. 127. 130. 
137, OBS. 


Juxtaposition, direct, of subject and predicate: in 
sents. with nom. pred., §§ 125. 127. 130. 497. 


Label mode of statement, § 506, 3. 

Late Egyptian: defined, § 4; def. art. in, § 112, end; 
indef. art. in, § 262, 1; pronominal compound, 
§ 124; higher numbers foll. by n(y), § 262, 2; con- 
junctive tense in, § 300, Oxs.; m. gender of infin. 
in, p. 223, bottom; neuters in, expressed by m., 
§ 511, 4; m. def. art. before rel. form with neuter 
sense, p. 417, bottom. 

Laudatory epithets: may employ either imperf. or 
perf. parts., § 367; doubt whether imperf. rel. 
form in, is to be rendered as past or present, 
§ 389, I. 

Letters: imperf. sdm-f in address of, § 440, 7; dd, f. 
ddt, in opening words, § 450, 1; formula szvd: ib 
pw, § 298; nb without suffix for ‘(my) lord’ in, p. 239, 
n. 8; concluding formula nfr sdm-k, § 188, 3. 

Lists, absolute use of nouns in, § 89, 1. 

Logical predicate: defined, § 126; normally follows 
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log. subj., 2b.; cases where it precedes, § 127; 
parts. and rel. forms used to indicate, § 391. 
Logical subject, § 126. 


M of predication (term substituted for former “m of 
equivalence’, p. viil), see below Predication, m of. 

Masculine forms written where fem. expected, 
§ 511, 4. 6. 

Masculine gender, § 26; of infin. in L.E., p. 223, 
bottom; used for neuter in L.E., § 511, 4. 

Medical prescriptions: pass. Sdm-f common in, 
§ 422, 2. 

Middle Egyptian, defined, §§ 2. 4. : 

Monograms: with ”, § 58 (1); others, § 58 (2). 

Mood: not clearly expressed in M.E., §§ 30. 294; 
Add., p. 426 to p. 303, n. 2*; how indicated in 
sents. with adv. pred., § 118; with nom. pred., 
§ 133; with adj. pred., § 142. 143. 

Motion, verbs of, § 291, 2, a; old perf. in, describes 
position reached as result of the movement, p. 238, 
top; $dm-n-f form in, lays stress on the movement 
itself, § 414, 4. 

Multiple sentences, § 505. 

Mutable verbs, §§ 267. 268. 


Narrative: verb-forms, p. 222, top; p. 324, bottom; 
compound verb-forms in past, §§ 460-85; n. used 
absolutely for purpose of, § 89, 2; infin. do., 
§ 306, 2; parts. and rel. forms do., § 390. 

Negation, §§ 104-6: of sents. with adv. pred., § 120; 
with nom. pred., § 134; with adj. pred., § 144; of 
advs., § 209; of preps., § 160; of parts., rel. forms 
and sdmty:fy by tm, § 397; effected by nfr n, 
§ 351, 1; by nfr pw, § 351, 2; paraphrased by wdf, 
§ 352. See too the next entries, under Non-exist- 
ence below, and under n, nn, and w in Eg.—Engl. 
Vocab. 

Negatival complement, § 341; forms, use, and origin, 
tb. 

Negative verb, §§ 342-50: two stems, imi and tm, 
§ 342; subj. of, § 343; foll. by negatival comple- 
ment, § 341; later by infin., §§ 343. 344. 

Negative universal propositions with parts. and rel. 
forms, § 394. 

Negatives, double, § 346, 3. 

Neuter : expressed by f., § 51; in L.E. by m., § 511, 4; 
meaning of, treated syntactically as m. already in 
M.E. in old perf., parts., and rel. forms, ib.; 
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demonstratives in n- properly neuter in meaning, 
§ 111; treated syntactically as m., §§ 111; § 511, 
2. 3; f. parts. with plur. strokes with sense of, 
§ 354. 

Nim, Coptic for ‘who?’, ‘whom?’, § 496. 

Nisbe-adjectives, derivatives in -y from preps. or ns., 
§§ 79-81; may govern a n. or suffix-pron., § 80; 
used as ns., § 81; from preps., introducing epi- 
thets, § 158; at base of sdmty-fy, § 364. 

Nominal: use of term defined, § 28, 2; parts of verb, 
p. 222, top; infins. that are, § 298., 

Nominal predicate, sents. with, §§ 125-34; questions 
with, introduced by in iw, § 492, 3. 4; by im alone, 
§ 493, 1; virt. n. cls. with, § 186, 3. 

Nominative: suffix-prons. as, §§ 35, 3; 83; term.con- 
venient, but not strictly scientific, for Eg., § 83, 
Oss. 

Non-enclitic particles, §§ 227-44; defined, § 226; 
position in sentence, § 66; foll. by dep. prons., 
§ 44, 2. For the individual particles see the Eg.— 
Engl. Vocab. 

Non-existence, how expressed, § 108; sdm-f form as 
subj. of phrases expressing, § 188, 2; parts. and 
rel. forms do., § 394. 

Non-geminating forms: of vb., §§ 269. 270; of 
Sdm-f form, § 271; of perf. parts., § 356; of perf. 
rel. form, § 387, 2. 

Non-verbal sentences, § 28; anticipatory emphasis 
in, § 147. 

Noun clauses, §§ 69; 182-93; defined, § 183; verbal 
commoner than non-verbal, 2b.; virtual, as obj., 
introduced by sdm-f, § 184; by sdm-n-f, § 185; 
virt. with adj., adv., or nom. pred., § 186; intro- 
duced by ntt or wnt, § 187; virt. as subj., § 188; 
as pred., with pw as subj., §§ 189. 190; after 
genitival adj., introduced by sdm-f, § 191; do., 
introduced by sdm-n-f, § 192; after preps., §§ 154. 
193; see for these too under Adverb clauses. 

Nouns: gender of, §§ 26. 92; number of, §§ 72-7; 
adjs. used as, § 48, 3; adjs. felt as, §§ 136. 509, 1; 
nisbe-adjs. used as, § 81; do., ending in -ty, at base 
of sdmty-fy, § 364; derived from verb-stems with 
initial 7 or w, § 290; derived from parts., p. 274, 
top; §359; parts. and rel. forms used as, §§ 354. 
390; idiomatic phrases used as, § 194; syntax of, 
§§ 83-92 ; as subj. and obj., § 83; do., place of, in 
sent., § 66 (exceptions, § 507); as subj. of sents. 
with adv. pred., § 116; in pseudo-verbal construc- 
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tion, §§ 319. 322. 323; in suffix conjugation, § 410; 
in rel. forms, § 380; in sdmt-f, § 405; after infin. 
from intransitive vbs., §301; do., rarely from 
transitive vbs., 7b.; as pred., see under Sentences 
with nominal predicate; as predicative adjunct, 
§ 84; in genitive, §§ 85. 86; in dative, §52; in 
vocative, § 87; adverbial uses of, §§ 88. 205, 6; 
with the function of a sent., § 89; governed by 
nisbe-adjs., § 80. 

Number of nouns and adjectives, § 72, see too under 
Adjectives, Nouns, Singular, Dual, and Plural. 
Numbers, cardinal: names of, § 260; construction 

of, §§ 261. 262; use as ordinals, § 264. 
Numbers, ordinal, § 263; use of cardinals as, § 264. 
Numerals, writing of, § 259. 


Oaths: how expressed, § 218 ; use of iw in statements 
introduced by, § 468, 1. 

Object: dep. pron. as, except after infin., § 44, 1; 
suffix-prons. as, after infin., § 300; of infin., con- 
formed to use with suffix-conjugation, § 301 ; after 
parts. and sdmty-fy, § 375; retained, after pass. 
parts., § 377, but see Add. pp. 425-6; not shown 
with rel. forms whose subj. is identical with ante- 
cedent, §§ 382. 386; exceptional cases, § 385; no 
vbs. with two objs., §§ 84. 291, 1; after vbs. appar- 
ently intrans. in sense, § 84 a, see Add. p. 423; 
Sdm-f as, §§ 184. 442, 1 (imperf.); 452, 1 (perf.); 
do., negated by tm-f, § 347, 1; Sdm-n-f form as, 
§ 185; infin. as, § 303. 

Object, retained: see above under Object. 

Object, semantic: defined, § 297, 1; direct, 2b.; in- 
direct, 7b. See too in various paragraphs quoted 
above under Object. 

Objective genitive, suffix-prons. as, p. go, n. 4. 

Obligation, sometimes expressed by parts., § 371. 

Old Egyptian: defined, § 4; dual suffix-prons. in, 
§ 34; indep. prons. twt and swt in, § 64; plur. 
demonstratives ipn, etc., in, § 110; particles isk and 
$k in, § 230; -- used for both m and nn in, § 104; 
Sdm-k:-f form belongs to, § 434. 

Old perfective, §§ 309-18 ; endings, § 309; affinities, 
§ 309, Oss. 1; transliteration of, § 309, Oss. 2; 
forms in mutable vbs., § 310; rare geminating 
forms, ib.; meaning and use, § 311; with pass. 
sense from transitive vbs., 2b. ; rare act. sense from 
same, § 312; independent use of rst pers., § 312; 
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exclamatory use of 2nd and 3rd pers., § 313; 3rd 
pers. f. sometimes replaced by part.+-sy, p. 290, 
top; as cl. of circumstance, § 314; do., exception- 
ally preceding main cl., §314, end; expressing 
result, p. 240, n. 72; qualifying obj. of vbs., § 315; 
qualifying subj., § 316; in virt. rel. cls., § 317; 
other uses, § 318; in pseudo-verbal construction, 
§§ 319. 320. 322-30. 334; explanation of this 
term, § 319; relation to sents. with adv. pred., 2b. ; 
contrast of, in this construction, with Ar--infin., 
§ 320; preceded by subj. with adj. vbs., p. 245, 
bottom; with adj. vbs., after iw, subj. omitted, 
§ 467; sim. with vb. of motion, § 466. See further 
under Pseudo-verbal construction. 

Omission of subject: in sents. with adv. pred., § 123; 
with adj. pred., §§145. 467; in verbal sents., 
§§ 466. 486. 487. 

‘Or’, how expressed, § 91, 2. 

Ordinal numbers, seé Numbers, ordinal. 


Parentheses, virt. adv. cls. sometimes as, § 507, 6. 

Parenthetic, cls. of circumstance introduced by iw 
originally perhaps felt as, § 117, Oss. 

Participial statement, §§ 227, 3; 373. 

Participle, imperfective active: endings and forms 
from mutable vbs., § 357; implies repetition or 
continuity, *§§ 355. 365; with like implication in 
reference to past, § 366; better adapted for refer- 
ence to present, § 365; so especially in participial 
statement, § 373, 2; use in laudatory epithets, 
§ 367; rare use in reference to future, § 368. See 
further under general heading Participles. 

Participle, imperfective passive: endings and forms 
from mutable vbs., § 358; use in reference to con- 
tinued or repeated action in past, § 369, 2; in 
present, § 369, 4; in future, § 369, 6; use as adj. 
pred., § 374 and Add. p. 425. See further under 
general heading Participles. 

Participle, perfective active: endings and forms 
from mutable vbs., § 359; free of any particular 
implications, § 355; specially suited to refer to 
past action, § 365; so particularly in participial 
statement, § 373, 1; use in laudatory epithets, 
§ 367, 1; expresses vigour and immediacy with 
some vbs. better than imperf. part., § 367, 2; 
rarely in reference to future events, § 368. See 
further under general heading Participles. 
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Participle, perfective passive: forms with reduplica- 
tion from 2-Ht. vbs., § 360; normal forms from 
other verb-classes, § 361; various derivatives, 
§ 361, Os. 1; use in reference to past occurrences, 
§ 369, 1; in reference to present states, § 369, 3. 
See further under general heading Participles. 

Participle, prospective: separate existence of such a 
participle denied, § 355, Oss. J 

Participles, §§ 353-62; 365-79; §§ 227, 3; defined, 
§ 353; use as epithet or as n., 2b.; have meaning 
of Engl. rel. cls., 2b.; most adjs. are, from adj. 
vbs., §135; number and gender, §354; with 
additional determinative when used as ns.,.2b.; 
four kinds of, § 355; cannot be distinguished in 
immutable vbs., § 356; general rule as regards 
gemination, §§ 356. 362; partial exceptions, perf. 
pass. part. from 2-Uit. vbs., 7b.; general rule as 
regards endings, § 362; distinction of meaning in 
tenses, §§ 365. 370; how tending to express dis- 
tinctions of time, § 365.; both kinds of act. part. 
in laudatory epithets, § 367; act. parts. in refer- 
ence to future events, § 368; tense-distinction in 
pass. parts., § 369; summary as regards tense- 
distinction, § 370; use to express obligation, 
§ 371; uses as predicate, §§ 372-4; in participial 
statement, §§ 227, 3; 373; as adj. pred., § 374 and 
Add. p. 425; expression of obj. and dative with, 
§ 375; extended use of pass. parts., § 376; these 
with retained obj., § 377, but see Add. pp. 425-6; 
omission of resumptive pron. with, § 378 ; semantic 
subj. after pass. parts., § 379; rel. forms derived 
from pass. parts., § 386; sdmt-f form derived do., 
§ 405; verb-forms of suffix conjugation derived 
do., §§ 411. 421. 425. 427. 438. 447; absolute use 
of parts., § 390; use to point to logical pred., 
§ 391; emphatic or emphasized, § 393; in negative 
universal propositions, § 394; after iw wn, § 395; 
parts. of wnn as equivalent of rel. adj., § 396; 
negation of parts., § 397; use in comparisons, 
§ 398; in virt. indirect questions, §§ 399. 504, 3; 
as pred. in rel. cls. with ntt, § 400. 

Particles, see above Enclitic particles, Non-enclitic 
particles; also Accumulation of particles. 

Passive: of forms of suffix conjugation, mediated by 
-tw, § 39. 67. 410; sense of most old perfs. from 
transitive vbs., p. 237, bottom; some exx. of infin. 
must be translated as, § 298; as means of avoiding 
expression of semantic subj., § 486; supposed, of 
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rel. forms, § 388. See too under Participle(s), 
Passive sdm-f form, Sdmm-f form, Passive voice. 

Passive sdm-f form, §§ 419-24; defined, § 419; end- 
ings and forms from mutable vbs., § 420; origin 
and relations of, § 421; used in past narrative, 
§ 422, 1; do., impersonally, p. 340, top; after iw 
as pass. of iw sdm-n-f, § 422,1; after mk as pass. 
of mk sdm-n-f, ib.; after che-n as pass. of chen 
sdm-n-f, §§ 422, 1; 481; after dst, 2b.; in reference 
to future events, § 422, 2; do., impersonally, 2b. ; 
do., after hv, § 422, 2, end; in reference to present, 
§ 422, 3; in subordinate cls., § 423; in virt. cl. of 
circumstance parallel to old perf., § 423, 1; with 
sense of cl. of condition, § 423, 2; very rare after 
preps., § 423, 3; negated by m, § 424, 1; by tm in 
virt. cl. of circumstance, § 424, 2; doubtful exx. 
after nn, § 424, 3. 

Passive voice, § 293; defined, § 376. 

Past: Engl. tense, § 295, Oss. 1; how expressed in 
Eg., §§ 295. 311, end; 355. 407. 414. 422, 1; 450, I; 
p. 383. Negated mainly by  sdm-f, §§ 105, 1. 455. 

Past perfect: Engl. tense, § 295, Oss. 1; expressed 
in Eg. by sdm-n-f, §§ 67. 414, 2; do. in virt. cl. of 
time, § 212. 

Peculiarities of hieroglyphic writing, §§ 54-63. 

Perfect tense, Engl.: see under Past perfect, Present 
perfect. 

Perfective relative form, formerly called Prospective, 
p. 297, n. 4; forms of, § 387, 2; use in reference 
to past action, § 389, 2, a; to prospective action, 
§ 389, 2, b. 

Perfective tense, Eg., distinguished from Engl. 
Perfect, § 295, Oss. 1; see too §§ 355. 365 and 
under Old perfective. 

Person: concord of, § 509; special uses of 1st, in old 
perf., § 312; exclamatory use there of 2nd and 3rd, 
§ 313. 

Personal pronouns, see under Pronouns, personal. 

Phonetic complements, § 52. 

Phonetic determinatives, § 54. 

Phonetic signs, preceding ideograms foll. by stroke 
det., § 25, Ops. 2. 

Phonograms or sound-signs, §§ 6, 2; of three kinds, 
uniliteral or alphabetic, biliteral and _ triliteral, 
§ 17. 

Pr‘él-forms in Hebrew, possible analogy of Eg. 
geminating verb-forms to, §§ 269, OBs.; 274. 356, 
Ops.; 438, Oss. 
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Pi‘lél-forms in Hebrew, Eg. verb-forms analogous 
to, § 274; related nouns, § 274, Ops. 2. 

Place-names: gender of, § 92, 1; forms best to use in 
Egyptological books, p. 435. 

Plural: of prons., §§ 34. 43. 64; of nb ‘all’, § 48; of ns. 
and adjs., §§ 72-4; ns. denoting foodstuffs and 
materials, written as plur., Sign-list Z 2 ; of demon- 
stratives, § 110; of old perf., § 309; of imper., 
§ 335; of parts., §§ 354. 357-9. 361; of sdmty-fy, 
§ 364; f. collectives sometimes referred to by plur. 
suffix-prons., § 510, 2. 

Plurality, determinative of, § 73, 3; see too Z 2. 3 in 
the Sign-list. 

Plurals, apparent, § 77. 

Possession, sentences expressing, §§ 114-15; 115a 
(Add. p. 423). 

Possessive adjectives, equivalents of Engl., § 113. 

Predicate: three kinds of non-verbal sentence, dis- 
tinguished according as they have adverbial 
(§§ 116-24), nominal or pronominal (§§ 125-34), 
or adjectival (§§ 135-45), § 28; virt. cls. of circum- 
stance used as, § 215. 

Predicate, grammatical and logical: distinguished 
and defined, § 126. 

Predicate, logical: cases where it precedes logical 
subject, §§ 127. 128. 130. 

Predication, m of (formerly called m of equivalence, 
p. viii), § 162, 6; used where Engl. has nominal 
pred., §§ 38. 44, 2; 116. 117; p. 151, n. 8; used to 
emphasize adj. as epithet, §§ 96, 2; 204, 2; do., 
parts., § 393; before rel. cls. introduced by nty, 
§ 199, end; in cls. of time, circumstance, and con- 
dition, §§ 133, OBS.; 150. 214. 

Predicative adjunct: introduced by m after vbs. of 
‘becoming’, ‘making’, by 7 after vbs. of ‘appoint- 
ing’ and like, § 84. 

Preposition+noun, used as epithet of ns., § 158, 1; 
used as n., § 158, 2. 

Prepositional adverb clauses: without ntt, § 222; 
with ntt, § 223; former negated by tm-f, § 347, 5. 
Prepositions, simple or compound, § 161; simple, 
§§ 162-77; compound, §§ 178-81; suffix-prons. 
after, § 35, 2; compound, often with genitival adj. 
n(y) before n., p. 131, bottom; rarely at begin- 
ning of sent., § 159; negation of, § 160; use before 
n., suffix-pron. or infin., § 154; before virt. n. cl. 
with indep. pron. as subj. and nom. or adv. pred., 
§ 154, end; as conjunction before sdm-f, §§ 154. 
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155. 444, 33 454, 4; before sdm-n-f form, §§ 156. 
417; rarely before pass. sdm-f, § 423, 3; before 
Sdmt-f form, §§ 407-9. 

Present perfect: Engl. tense, § 295, Ops. 1; ex- 
pressed in Eg. by sdm-n-f, §§ 67. 414, 2; do. in 
virt. cl. of time, § 212. 

Present time, expressed in Eg. mainly by imperf. 
forms, §§ 355. 365, 2; 367. 370. 373, 2; 389, 1; 
440, 1; but sometimes by perf., §§ 367. 369, 3; 
§ 373 (b); 450, 2; negated mainly by 2 sdm-n-f, §§ 105, 
3; 418, 1; but sometimes by 2 sdm-f, § 455, 2. 

Prohibitions, §§ 338, 1. 2; 340. 

Pronominal compound (twZ, etc.), § 124; origin, 2b., 
Oss. ; as subj. of sents. with adv. pred., 2b.; after 
ntt, § 223; in pseudo-verbal construction, § 330; 
with r-+-infin., § 332, end. 

Pronouns, demonstrative, §§ 110-12. 

Pronouns, interrogative, §§ 496-502. 

Pronouns, personal: three kinds, § 33. See under 
Dependent pronouns,~ Independent pronouns, 
Sufhx-pronouns. Occasionally omitted, § 506, 5; 
ordinarily do not precede n. to which they refer, 
§ 507, 1; 3rd sing. used with bsk im and km, 
more rarely 1st sing., § 509, 2. See too Reflexive 
use of pronouns. 

Proper nouns, transcription of, Appendix B, pp. 
434-7- 

Prospective: reference of verb-forms, see Future; 
relative form, term abandoned in this edition, 
§ 295, Oss. 2; p. 298, top. 

Prothetic | i, § 272. 

Pseudo-participle, name given by others to verb- 
form here called old perfective, § 309, Ops. 1. 

Pseudo-verbal construction, §§ 319-34; defined, 
§ 319; conforming to model of sentence with adv. 
pred., ib.; meaning in, of old perf. as compared 
with hr--infin., § 320; without introductory word, 
§ 322; intr. by zw, § 323; by wnn, § 326; by parts. 
of wnn, § 396, 2; by non-enclitic particles, § 324; 
containing pw, § 325; after m-ht, § 327; after nty, 
§ 328; after ntt and wnt, §329; after the pro- 
nominal compound, § 330; with m-+-infin., § 331; 
with r-+infin., §§ 332-3; negation of, § 334; in 
questions intr. by im iw, § 492, 6; by i ntt, 
§ 494, 2. 

Psychic activities, vbs. expressing, § 291, 1. 

Pu‘lal-form in Hebrew, Egyptian analogies to, 
§§ 274. 360. 425. 
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Purpose: virt. cls. of, with sdm-f (perf. § 454, 3), 
§§ 40, 1; 219; with wn-f, § 118, 2; negated by tm-f, 
§ 347, 4; cls. of introduced by  mrut, §§ 181. 222, 5. 


Quadriliteral verb(s), § 283; causatives of 3-it. vbs. 
belong to these, 1b. ; swtwt ‘walk’, doubtful causa- 
tive of, § 286. : 

Qualitative, Coptic verb-form, p. 431, n. I. 

Quartae infirmae vbs., § 285; causatives of 3ae inf. 
belong to these, 7b. ; causatives of, § 287. 

Questions, §§ 490-504; various kinds of, § 490; 
often elliptical in form, § 506, 1; for corrobora- 
tion, defined, § 490; indicated only by tone of 
voice, § 491, 1; using particle és, § 491, 2; intro- 
duced by in, §§ 491, 33 493; when negative or nn 
precedes, answer ‘yes’ suggested, 491,3; introduced 
by in iw, § 492; by in ntt, § 494; for specification, 
defined, § 490; position of interrogative word in, 
§ 495; introducing parts. irf, rf, tr, ib.; interroga- 
tive prons. and advs. used in, §§ 496-503, see 
too in Eg.-Engl. Vocab.; imperf. sdm-f used in, 
§ 440, 6; negated by tm-f, §346, 1; indirect, 
§§ 490. 504; these sometimes not different in form 
from direct, § 504, 1; without interrogative word, 
§ 504, 2; sense rendered by part. or rel. form, 
§§ 399. 504, 3; rhetorical, §§ 489. 490; answers to, 
pw used in, § 190, I. 

Quinquiliteral verbs, § 286. 


R of futurity, § 122. 

Rank of officials considered abstractly, how ex- 
pressed, p. 336, n. 5. 

Reduplication, §274; half-, 7b.; of final con- 
sonant only, z7b.; do., in some pass. verb-forms, 
comparable to Hebr. pu‘lal, ib.; §§ 360. 425; of 
second radical, comparable to Hebr. pi‘él, § 274; 
how distinguished from gemination, 7b., end; in 
names of small animals, etc., § 274, OBs. 2. 

Reflexive use of pronouns: of suffix-prons., § 36; of 
dep. prons., § 45; in dative after imper., § 337, 2; 
phrases reinforcing reflexive sense, § 36. 

Relative adjective, see Eg—Engl. Vocab. under nty; 
negative, 7b. under zwty. 

Relative clauses, §§ 195-204; definition, § 195; 
virtual, defined, opposed to those using rel. adjs., 
7b.; not used for making additional statements, 
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§ 195, Oss.; virt., used when antecedent un- 
defined, § 196; do., without expressed antecedent, 
§ 197; rare when antecedent defined, § 198; in 
latter case usually with rel. adjs., § 199, see above 
under Relative adjective: other ways of rendering 
sense of Eng. rel. cls., § 204; old perf. in virt., 
§ 317; pseudo-verbal construction in do., § 323. 
See too under Participles, Relative forms. 

Relative forms of verb, §§ 380-9; definition and 
endings, § 380; three kinds, 2b., and see under, 
Imperfective rel. form, Perfective rel. form, and 
Sdmw-n-f rel. form; origin of, from pass. parts., 
but nevertheless felt as active, § 386, see too Add. 
Pp. 425; supposed pass. of, § 388; with direct 
semantic obj. identical with antecedent, § 382; 
different from antecedent, § 383; rel. forms from 
intrans. vbs., § 384; tense-distinction in, § 389; 
absolute use of, § 390; used to point to logical 
pred., § 391; in the construction sdm pw ir(w)-n-f, 
§ 392; in negative universal propositions, § 394; 
in comparisons, § 398; from wnn with adv. pred., 
p- 314, n. 4; with pseudo-verbal construction, 
p. 314, n. 42, but see correction p xxviii; negated 
by tm, § 397, 3; in rel. cls. with xét, § 400. 

Relative past time, conveyed by sdm-n-f form, §§ 156. 
BN2. Als 2s AES 0 Aly. 

Relative present or future time, conveyed by sdm-f, 
§§ 155. 212. 441. 451. 

Repeated action, sometimes implied in reduplicated 
verb-stems, § 274; conveyed by imperf. tense, 
§ 295; so in imperf. act. parts., §§ 365-7; do., 
pass., § 369, 2; in imperf. rel. form, § 389, 1; in 
imperf. sdm-f, §§ 440-4. 446; perhaps in rare 
geminating old perf., § 310, end; conveyed also by 
iw Sdm-f, § 462; by iw-f sdm-f, § 463. 

Repetition: of like consonants, avoided, § 62; do., 
with other signs, § 62 A(p. 422); of the same con- 
sonant, to indicate its retention in pronunciation, 
Pp. 53, top; of a prep., suffix-pron. or adj., to in- 
dicate co-ordination, § 91, 1; do., to indicate dis- 
junction, § 91, 2. See too Repeated action. 

Result: expressed by sdm-in-f, § 429; by sdm-hr-f, 
§ 431; by old perf., p. 240, n. 7; of movement, 
expressed by old perf. in vbs. of motion, §§ 311. 
414, 4; virt. cls. of, § 220, 6; cls. of, introduced by 
r, §§ 163, 11 (a); 222, 6. 

Resumptive adverb, §§ 195. 200, 2; 377, 1; 378. 

Resumptive pronoun, defined, § 146; in rel. cls., 
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§§ 195. 200, 2; after pass. parts. in extended use, 
§§ 376. 377; cases where omitted in do., § 378; not 
found with rel. forms whose semantic object is 
identical with antecedent, § 382; elsewhere is 
necessary, §§ 383. 384; exceptional cases of omis- 
sion, § 385; importance of omission for origin of 
rel. forms, § 386, 1. 

Retained object after pass. parts., § 377; this inter- 
pretation disputed, p. 425, Add. p. 294, n. 3. 

« Rhetorical questions, §§ 489. 490. 


‘Said he’, etc., phrases expressing, §§ 436. 437. 

Sdm ‘hear’, verb used as paradigm, § 39. 

Sdm pw ir(w)-n-f, with pass. sdm pw éry, construction 
used in narrative, § 392. 

Sdm-f form: preliminary account, §§ 39-40; belongs 
to suffix conjugation, § 410, 1; endings, 2b. ; origin, 
§ 411, 1; at least two forms, § 411, 1; imperfective, 
§§ 438-46; perfective, §§ 447-59 [see separate 
entries below]; in statements, § 39; wishes and 
exhortations, § 40, 2; continuing imperative, § 337; 
from adj. vbs., §§ 143. 144, 1; 150, end; 157, 4; 
from wnn and tm, see Eg.—Engl. Vocab. ; as obj. of 
certain vbs., §§ 70. 184; do., alternates with infin., 
§§ 184. 298. 302; as subj., § 188, 1. 3; do., after 
phrase expressing non-existence, § 188, 2; sdm-f 
pw, § 189; after genitival adj., § 191; in virt. rel. 
cls., §§ 196, 2; 197; after nty, § 201; after iwty, 
§ 203, 5; in virt. cls. of time, §§ 30. 212; of circum- 
stance, § 213; of condition, § 216; of asseveration, 
§ 218; of purpose, §§ 40, 1; 219; of result, § 220; 
in ‘whether . . . or whether’ cls., § 217; after ntt 
and wnt, §187; after prep. + ntt, § 223; after 
preps., §§ 155. 157; (in detail) 161-81; after ir 
‘if’, § 150; after im or indep. pron., future sense, 
§ 227, 2; after ih, future consequence or exhorta- 
tion, §§ 40, 3; 118, 2; 228; dst, in cls. of time or 
circumstance, § 212; mk, future sense, § 234; fz 
and hwy, § 238; hr sdm-f, hr-f sdm-f, future sense, 
§ 239; sw (archaic), § 240; smwn, § 241; ke sdm-f, 
k:-f sdm-f, future consequence, § 242; in questions 
introduced by in iw, § 492, 5; by in alone, § 493, 2; 
after archaic prons. sw, s(y), sm, p. 424, Add. to 
§ 148, 1. Negated, see Eg.—Engl. Vocab. under 
n, nn; also 1b. under imy and tm. 

Sdm-f form, imperfective, §§ 438-46: introductory, 
§ 438; various theories about, § 446; relation to 
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pass. parts. and rel. forms, § 411, 1; forms in 
mutable vbs., § 439; implies repetition or con- 
tinuity, § 440; statements with present reference, 
§ 440, 1; past custom, § 440, 2; with future 
reference, § 440, 3; after i# (unique ex.), § 440, 4; 
in exhortations and wishes, § 440, 5; in questions 
for specification, § 440, 6; in address of letters, 
§ 440, 7; in subordinate cls., § 441; as obj. of 
certain vbs., § 442, 1; as subj. of adj. pred., 
§ 442, 2; as pred. of pw, § 442, 3; after genitival 
adj., § 442, 5; after nty and dwty, § 443; in virt. 
adv. cls., § 444, 1. 2; after preps., § 444, 3; 2ae gem. 
after ir ‘if’, § 444, 4; also 3ae inf. when preceded 
by another sdm-f, § 444, 4; negation of, § 445. 

Sdm-f form, perfective, §§ 447-59: probably con- 
ceals more thax: one form, § 447; forms in mutable 
verbs, § 448; meaning of, § 449; in past state- 
ments, § 450, 1; with present reference, § 450, 2; 
future reference, § 450, 3; in wishes and exhorta- 
tions, § 450, 4; after 2h, § 450, 5, a; hz and hwy, 
§ 450, 5, 5; hr, § 450, 5, c; Re, § 450, 5, d; in nif 
(or in X) Sdm-f, future sense, ee s39e3 arf 
sdm-f, future sense, § 450, 5, f; ke: sdm-f, future 
consequence, § 450, 5, g; in subordinate cls., § 451; 
in n. cls., § 452; as obj. of certain verbs, § 452, 1.2; 
after ntt, § 452, 2; as subj., § 452, 3; as pred./of 
pw, § 452, 4; after genitival adj., § 452, 5; in rel. 
cls., § 453; in adv. cls., § 454; in virt. cls. of time, 
circumstance, condition, § 454, 1; of asseveration, 
§ 454, 2; of purpose, § 454, 3; after preps., § 454, 
4; after zr ‘if’, § 454, 5; forms from i, iw ‘come’, 
§ 459; concluding remarks, § 458. Negated, see 
Eg.—Engl. Vocab. under m, nn. For the Passive 
Sdm-f form see under this above. 

Sdm-hr-f form, §§ 427. 430-2: origin, § 427; forms 
in mutable vbs., § 430; with future reference, 
§ 431, 1; present, § 431, 2; past, § 431, 3; negated 
by im, § 432; wn-hr-f and wnn-hr-f in the pseudo- 
verbal construction, § 471; wnn-hr-f sdm-f of future 
habit, § 473; summary, § 435. 

Sdm-in:f form, §§ 427-9: origin, § 427; forms in 
mutable vbs., § 428; in past narrative, § 429, 1; in 
future consequences and injunctions, § 429, 2; 
wn-in-f in compound verb-forms, §§ 470. 472. 4733 
concluding remarks, § 435. 

Sdm-k:-f form, §§ 427. 433-4: origin, § 427; forms 
in mutable vbs., § 433; to express future conse- 
quences or injunctions, § 434. 
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Sdmm-f form, §§ 425-6: nature and meaning, 
§ 425; forms in different verb-classes, 7b.; pass. 
meaning and uses, § 426. 

Sdm-n-f form, narrative, §§ 412-18 A: preliminary 
account, § 67; belongs to sufhx conjugation, § 410; 
endings, 7b., 412; origin, § 411, 2; forms from mu- 
table vbs., § 413; affirmative uses, § 414; with past 
reference, § 414, 1; do., after zw, §§ 68. 464; do., 
after che-n, § 478; do., after che-n-f, § 479; do., after 
mk, ist or subj. in anticipatory emphasis, § 414, 1; 
expressing rel. past time, §§ 67. 414, 2; after hy, 
§ 414, 3; after ir ‘if’, §§ 151. 414, 3; from vbs. of 
motion, § 414, 4; from rh and shz, § 414, 4; to 
express actions simultaneously spoken of and per- 
formed, § 414, 5; in virt. n. cls., with rel. past 
reference, § 415; as obj. of vbs., §185; after 
genitival adj., § 192; in virt. rel. cls., §§ 196, 2; 
416; after nty, § 201; after iwty, §§ 203, 6; 418, 
end; in virt. adv. cls., §417, 1; with rel. past 
reference as virt. cl. of time, §§ 67, end; 212; as 
virt. cl. of circumstance, § 213; after preps., 
§§ 156. 417, 2; in questions introduced by in iw, 
§ 492, 5; by in alone, § 493, 2. Negated, see Eg.— 
Engl. Vocab. under n, nn. 

Sdmt-f form, §§ 401-9: three uses, possibly not of 
same origin, § 401; 1. 2 Sdmt-f, negative, use, § 402; 
forms in mutable vbs., § 403; passive forms, § 404; 
origin, § 405; 2. narrative sdmt:f form, doubtful, 
§ 406; 3. after preps., § 407; negated by zm, § 408; 
forms in this use, § 409. 

Sdmty-fy form, §§ 363-4; equivalent to future act. 
part., 2b.; object of, § 375; very rarely with pass. 
sense, § 363; structure of, § 364; forms of, 7b.; 
negated by tm, § 397, 2. 

Sdmw-n-f relative form, p. 297, n. 4; origin, § 386, 2; 
relation to narrative sdm-n-f form, § 411, 1. 2; 
endings and forms in mutable vbs., § 387, 3; 
mainly past meaning, § 389, 3; meaning in verbs 
rh, hm, mri, § 389, 3. 

Secundae geminatae verbs, § 280; causatives of, § 284; 
use of imperf. sdm:f perhaps sometimes due to 
inherent meaning of stem, § 446, end. 

‘-self’, how expressed, § 36. 

Semantic object, defined, § 297, 1; direct, 1b.; in- 
direct, 2b. ; agent a special case of indirect, § 297, 2; 
with infin., how expressed, §§ 300. 301; after 
active parts., §375; inherent in pass. parts., 
§§ 376. 377; in rel. forms, §§ 382. 383. 
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Semantic subject, defined, § 297, 1; with infin., how 
expressed, §§ 300. 301; p. 231, n. 5; after pass. 
parts., expressed as agent, §379, 1; by direct 
genitive, § 379, 2; by m, whether genitival adj. or 
prep., § 379, 3; in rel. forms, § 386, 1. 

Semi-vowels, § 20; proofs of consonantal character, 
PP- 439: 431- 

Sense-signs, see under Ideograms. 

Sentence-adverb, more appropriate designation of 
particles, §§ 226. 244. , 

Sentences: verbal, defined, § 27; non-verbal, de- 
fined, § 28; with adv. pred., §§ 116-24; with nom. 
or pronom. pred., §§ 125-34; with adj. pred., 
§§ 135-45 ; existential, §§ 107-8 ; expressing posses- 
sion, §§ 114. 115; multiple, defined and exempli- 
fied, § 505 ; classification of, according to intention 
of the speaker, § 489, see too under Statements, 
Questions, Commands, Wishes, Exhortations, 
Exclamations, and Interjections. 

Sexiliteral verbs, only in O.K., p. 216, n. 4. 

Singular number: with ns. and adjs., § 72;.see too 
under Pronouns, Participles, etc. 

Sound-signs, see under Phonograms. 

Spelling, conforms to definite habits, § 54; special 
cases, §§ 54-62. 

Spellings, defective, § 59. 

Statements, arising from desire to give information, 
§ 489; label form of, § 506, 3; seen in absolute use 
of ns., § 89; of infins., § 306; of parts. or rel. forms, 
§ 390. 

Static sense of old perfective, p. 238, top. 

Status absolutus, § 78, Oss. ; f. ending -¢ fallen in this 
already in O.K., p. 34, n. 17; p. 432, n. 4; final r 
apt to disappear in, p. 432, n. 3; in Coptic infins., 
P- 431, top. 

Status constructus: in relation of direct genitive, § 85, 
Oss.; involves reduction of vowel and loss of f. 
ending -t, 2b.; in Coptic infins., p. 431, top. 

Status pronominalis in f. ns., § 78, Oss.; in Coptic 
infins., p. 431, top. 

Stroke as determinative, § 25; extended use of, § 25, 
Oss. 1; see too the Sign-list under Z1. 

Subject: pronouns as, see under Suffix-pronouns, 
Dependent pronouns, and Independent pronouns; 
ns. as, see under Nouns. See too under Gram- 
matical subject, Logical subject, and Semantic 
subject; also under Omission of subject, Trans- 
position of subject. 
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Subordinate clauses: defined, § 182; see under Ad- 
verb clauses, Noun clauses, and Relative clauses; 
sense of, sometimes conveyed by actual sents., 
§ 489. 

Suffix conjugation: definition, enumeration of forms, 
and common features of these, § 410; concluding 
remarks, §§ 486-8. 

Suffix-pronouns, § 34: chief uses, § 35; (a) as subj., 
in sdm-f form, §§ 35, 3; 39; in sdm-n-f form, § 67; 
in all forms of the suffix conjugation, § 410; in rel. 
forms, § 380; in sdmt:f form, § 405; after iw as 
copula in sentences with adv. pred., §§ 37. 117; 
do., in pseudo-verbal construction, § 323; after 
infin. from intrans. vbs., § 301; do., rarely from 
trans. vbs., zb.; after nty, § 200, 2; after ntt, § 223; 
(5) as genitive after ns., §§ 35, 1;85, end; after preps., 
§§ 35, 2; 159; nouns followed by suffixes are not 
necessarily defined, §§ 35, Ops. ; 115; (c) as seman- 
tic subj. (properly subjective genitive) after pass. 
parts., §379, 2; (d) as semantic obj. (properly ob- 
jective genitive) after infin., § 300; of 2nd and 3rd 
pers. sing. rarely after pass. parts., § 377, end. 

Summary writings, i.e. omission of inflexions and 
like, §§ 20. 296. 

Superlative: of adjs., meaning conveyed by genitival 
adj., §97; by imy, ib.; by we or wrt, ib.; a suffix: 
pron. may help to indicate, 2b. ; of advs., indicated 
by wrt or by phrases like 7 ht nbt, § 207. 

Syntax of nouns and pronouns, §§ 83-92; of ad- 
jectives, §§ 94-7; of verbs, after § 298, passim. 


Tense, not clearly expressed in Egyptian, §§ 30. 295 ; 
distinction of, in parts., §§ 365-70; how indicated 
in sents. with adv. pred., § 118; with nom. pred., 
§ 133; with adj. pred., § 142. 143. See too under 
Imperfective tense, Perfective tense. 

Tertiae infirmae verbs, § 281; causatives of, § 285. 

Time, virt. clauses of, verbal, § 212; negated by 
tm:f, § 347, 3; use imperf. sdm-f, when with 
notion of repetition, § 444, 1; do., non-verbal, 
§ 214; verbal cls. of, after prepositions, § 222, I. 

Titles: of sections of books, etc., indicated by n. 
used absolutely, § 89, 1; by infin., do., § 306, 1; 
of persons, often use direct genitive, § 85; see too 
under Laudatory epithets. 

Transitive meaning of some usually intransitive vbs., 


§ 274. 


Transitive verbs, § 291, 1; old perf. of, with act. 
meaning, §§ 311. 312, 1; do., usually with pass. 
meaning, §§ 311. 312, 2; construction with infin. 
of, § 301. 

Transcription: of hieratic, § 63 a, see Add. pp. 
422-3; of Egyptian proper names, Appendix B, 
PP: 434-7: 

Transliteration of Egyptian words, § 19; of particu- 
lar letters, 2b. ; of biliteral and triliteral signs, § 19, 
Oss. 1; use of dot and hyphen in, §§ 19, Oss. 3; 
309, OBS. 2; minimum transliterations generally 
advisable, § 63, end. 

Transposition of subject: of negative vb., when a n., 
to position after the negatival complement or 
infin., § 343; a possibly similar case after ir wnn, 
§ 474, 1. See further under Word-order. 

Transpositions, graphic, § 56; with honorific intent, 
§57; p. 65, bottom; in expression of filiation, 
p. 66, top. 

Triliteral signs, § 17, 3; relation to ideograms, § 42, 
Oss.; accompanied by phonetic complements, 
§ 42; how then transliterated, § 19, Oss. 1. 

Triliteral verbs, § 279; causatives of, § 283. 


Undefined antecedent in rel. cls., § 196; rare with 
nty, § 199. 

Uniliteral signs, see under Alphabetic signs. 

Universals, negative, how expressed, §§ 144, 4; 394. 


Variants (variant writings), § 22, OBS.; p. 549. 

Verbal sentences, defined, § 27 ; anticipatory emphasis 
in, § 148; word-order in, §§ 27. 66. 507. 

Verb-classes, § 277; in detail, §§ 278-89. 

Verb-forms, § 296; verbal and other, § 297, 3. See 
in detail under Infinitive, Old Perfective, Sdm-f 
form, etc. 

Verbs: introductory, §§ 267-97; different classes 
of, § 267; mutable and immutable, 7b.; mutable, 
discussed, § 268; geminating, § 269; weak, § 270; 
reduplicated, § 274; causative, § 275; with pre- 
fixed n, § 276; compound, § 288; anomalous, 
§ 289; with initial 7 and w, § 290; classification of, 
according to meaning, § 291. 

Verb-stems, general characteristics of, § 273; usually 
triconsonantal,. 7b.; classification according to 
number and nature of radical consonants, § 277. 
See too under Verb-classes. 


INDEXES 


Vertical columns: writing in, § 16; exceptional order 
of; py 25, mor 

Vetitive m, §§ 338, end; 340, 1; later expanded into 
m ir, § 340, 2; m rdi as neg. of imi, § 340, 3. 

Virtual subordinate clauses, defined, § 182. See in 
detail under Adverb clauses, Noun clauses, Rela- 
tive clauses; also under Circumstance, Con- 
dition, etc. 

Vocalization of Middle Egyptian, for most part un- 
known, § 19; means of ascertaining, Appendix A, 
Pp. 428-33. 

Vocative, § 87; position in sentence of, 2b. ; introduced 
by 7 or hz, 1b.; pw attached to, p. 87, top. 

Voice, § 293; see too under Active voice, Passive 
voice. 

Vowels: omitted in hieroglyphic writing, §§ 7. 19; 
changes of, found in Coptic, p. 433. See too under 
Semi-vowels. 


Il. 


Akerblad, J. D., pp. 12. 14. 

Akhmimic dialect of Coptic, p. 6. 

Akhtoy, son of Duauf, Instruction of, p. 24 b. 
Am Duat, p. 20. 

Amen-R&€ as sun-god, p. go, n. 5. 
Ameny, prophetic book concerning king, p. 24 b. 
Ammenemes I, Instruction of, p. 24 b. 

Area, measures of, § 266, 3. 

Aroura, a measure of area, § 266, 3. 

Aten, liymns to the, p. 21. 


e 


Babylonian transcriptions of Egyptian words, p. 428. 

Bai, soul, external manifestation, p. 173. 

Bankes, W. J., p. 14. 

Banner-name, p. 72. 

Birch, Samuel, p. 16. 

Black ink substituted for red for superstitious 
reasons, p. 268, n. 2. 

Bohairic dialect of Coptic, p. 6. 

Book of the Dead, p. 19. 

Breasted, James Henry, p. 17. 

Breath, as symbol of life, p. g1, n. 1. 

Brugsch, Heinrich, p. 16. 

Buto, early capital, p. 73; Sign-list, under O 20. 
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Weak consonants, § 20. 

Weak verbs, § 270. 

‘Whether . . . or whether’ clauses, § 217. 

Wishes: introduced by he or hwy, § 238; do., with 
perfect. sdm-f, § 450, 5, 5; without particle, sdm-f 
expressing, § 40, 2; imperf. sdm-f in, § 440, 5; 
perf. sdm-f in, § 450, 4; negative, with sdm-f form 
of imi, § 345; sentences with adv. pred. having 
meaning of, § 118, 1; exclamatory, often elliptical 
in form, §§ 153. 313. 506, 2. 

‘Without’, how expressed, § 109; with infin., § 307; 
see too Engl.—Eg. Vocab. 

Word-order: in sentences with adv. pred., §§ 29. 66. 
116; with nom. or pron. pred., §§ 125-7; with adj. 
pred., §§ 135-7. 139; in verbal sentences, §§ 27. 
66; final remarks on, and exceptions, § 507. 

Writing, nature of hieroglyphic, §5; direction of, 
§ 16. 


GENERAL 


Buto, goddess, better called Edjo, p. 32, n. 1; 
Pi7ar nT 


Calendar, pp. 204-5. 

Cartouche, pp. 13. 33, n. I; p. 74. 

Caverns, Book of, p. 20. 

Chabas, Francois, p. 16. 

Champollion, Jean Frangois, pp. 12-15. 

Charade, principle of the, p. 6. 

Chronology, pp. 204-5. 

Clement of Alexandria, p. 11. 

Cleopatra, p. 14. 

Coffin Texts, p. 19. 

Coptic, pp. 5-6; early books on, p. 11; value of, for 
study of Eg. vocalization, pp. 428-33. 

Corn-measure, § 266, I. 

Corpse, p. 173. 

Crocodilopolis, p. 381, n. 3. 

Crum, Walter Ewing, p. 17. 

Cubit, measure of length, § 266, 2. 


Dating, pp. 203-5. 
Decans, p. 206. 
Decipherment of the hieroglyphs, pp. 12-15. 


GENERAL 


Deben, a weight, § 266, 4. 

Demotic, defined, pp. 5. 10; writing, latest examples 
of, p. 11; sample of, Pl. II. 

Destruction of Mankind, p. 20. 

Dictionary, the Berlin, p. 17. 

Didactic treatises, p. 24 a. 

Digit, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Diversion of offerings, p. 172, n. 1. 

Divine Cult, Ritual of the, p. 20. 

Divine names: how best represented in English, 
P- 435; as first element in Eg. personal names, 
pp. 436-7. 

Dot, use of, in transliteration, § 19, OBs. 3; § 309, 
Oss. 2. 


Ebers medical papyrus, p. 22. 

Edjo, better form of the name of the goddess usually 
called Buto, p. 32, n. 1; p. 73, n. 12; together with 
Nekhbet reincarnate in king, p. 73. 

Edwin Smith medical papyrus, p. 22. 

Egyptian language: affinities of, § 3; character of, 
p- 4. 

Eloquent Peasant, story of the, p. 24 a. 

Enchorial writing, now called Demotic, p. 10. 

Ennead, the Great, p. 2g1, n. 8. 

Epagomenal days, p. 203. 

Erman, Adolf, pp. 16-17. 


Falcon of gold, p. 73. 

Fayyamic dialect of Coptic, p. 432, n. 2. 

Filiation, how expressed, see in Grammatical Index. 

Finger(-breadth), see Digit above. 

Foreign words, § 60. 

Fractions, ideas underlying, § 265. 

Funerary Cult: Ritual of, p. 20; formula of offering 
used in, pp. 170-3. 


Gates, Book of, p. 20. 

Golden Horus, name of king, p. 73. 

Goodwin, Charles Wycliffe, p. 16. 

Griffith, Francis Llewellyn, p. 17. 

Gunn, Battiscombe George, pp. viii. ix. xi. 17. 


Hamitic languages, relation of Egyptian to, p. 2. 

Harpers, songs of the, p. 24¢, n. 4. 

Hekat, a corn-measure, § 266, 1. 

Hieraconpolis, early capital, p. 73; Sign-list, under 
O 19. 47. 


Hieratic writing, p. 10; § 63 a, see Add. pp. 422-3; 
samples of, Pl. II. 

Hieroglyphic writing: principles of, §5; latest ex- 
amples of, p. 1; students’ need of good, p. 33; 
autography best mode of publishing texts, p. 438; 
different styles of, Pl. I (Frontispiece). 

Hin, liquid measure, § 266, 1 (p. 199). 

Historical records, p. 24. 

Horapollo, p. 11. 

Horus, god, p. 32, n. 3; incarnate in the king, p. 32, 
Nats. Py 72; B-.90;.1. 2. 

Horus name of king, p. 73. 

Hotp-di-nesu formula, pp. 170-3. 

Hours, p. 206. 

Hymns to the gods, p. 20. 

Hyphen, use of, in transliteration, § 19, OBS. 3. 


Ipuwér, Admonitions of, p. 24 d. 


Ka, spirit, p. 172. 

Ka-priests, p. 172. 

Kagemni, Instruction addressed to, p. 24 b. 
Khatkheperra‘sonb, writing by, p. 24 d. 
King, designations of the, pp. 71-6. 
Kircher, Athanasius, p, 11. 

Kité, a weight, § 266, 4. 


Language, Egyptian, see under Egyptian language. 

Late Egyptian, defined, p. 5. See too in Gram- 
matical Index. 

Lebensmiide, pessimistic composition known as, 
p. 24¢. 

Legal documents, p. 23. 

Length, measures of, § 266, 2. 

Letters, private, p. 24. 

Lepsius, Richard, p. 16. 

Lexicographical book, p. 23. 

Litany of the Sun, p. 20. 

Literature, Egyptian, pp. 18-24 c. 


Magical papyri, p. 21. 
Manetho, pp. 11. 15. 76. 435. 
Mariette, Auguste, p. 16. 
Maspero, Sir Gaston, p. 16. 
Mathematical papyri, p. 23. 
Measures, Egyptian, § 266. 
Medical papyri, p. 22. 
Menes, p. 73. 


INDEXES 


Merikaré, Instruction addressed to king, p. 24 b. 
Middle Egyptian, defined, § 2; p. 5. 
Month-names, p. 205. 


Names, see under King, Month-names, Personal 
names, Place-names. 

Narmer, slate palette of, p. 7. 

Nebiu, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Nebty-name of king, p. 73. 

Neferrohu, prophesyings of, p. 24 6; different read- 
ings of name, see Add. p. xxviii. 

Nekhbet, goddess, p. 73. 

Netherworld, Book of what is in the, p. 20. 

Nomen of king, p. 74. 


Oaths, see in the Grammatical Index. 

Offering, formula of, pp. 170-3. 

Official documents, pp. 23-4. 

Oipé, a corn-measure, § 266, 1. 

Old Egyptian, defined, p. 5; see too in the Gram- 
matical Index. 

Ombos, p. 73, n. 4. 

Osiris, god) p.132,, n.3 3p. (704) Ds 2s, PaOOres 


Palm, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Pe, a town, p. 73. 

Peasant, see under Eloquent Peasant. 

Personal names, how best transcribed and quoted, 
PP: 434-7- 

Pessimistic literature, p. 24 0. 

Petrie, Sir (William Matthews) Flinders, p. 16. 

Pharaoh, the term, p. 75. 

Philae, demotic inscriptions at, p. 11; Obelisk of, 
Aa 

Place-names, how best quoted, p. 435. 

Plutarch, p. 11. 

Poetry, secular, p. 24 c¢. 

Prenomen of king, pp. 73-4. 

Prophetic books, p. 24 0. 

Ptahhotpe, Instruction of, p. 24 a. 

Ptolemy, p. 14. 

Pyramid Texts, p. 18. 


Ramesses, p. 15. 
Rebus, principle of the, p. 6. 
Regnal years, p. 204. 
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Ritual: of Divine Cult, p. 20; of Funerary Cult, 
p.'20! 

Rod of cord, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Rosetta Stone, pp. 12-13. 

Rougé, Emanuel de, p. 16. 


Saddic dialect of Coptic, p. 6. 

Sack, a corn-measure, § 266, I. 

Sacy, Silvestre de, p. 12. 

Schoenus, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Seal, as a weight, § 266, 4. 

Sedge or scirpus reed, symbol of Upper Egypt, 
Pp. 73- 

Semitic languages, relation of Egyptian to, p. 2. 

Seth, god, p. 32; n. 33 p. 733 Pp. 90, 0. 2; panos 
p. 268, n. 2. 

Sethe, Kurt, p. 17. 

Shadow, p. 173. 

Shipwrecked Sailor, story of the, p. 24 a. 

Sinthe, story of, p. 24 a. 

Sirius, heliacal rising of, p. 205. 

Sothis, goddess, p. 205. 

Soul, pp. 172-3. 

Soul-priests, p. 172. 

Spiegelberg, Wilhelm, p. 17. 

Spirit, p. 172. 

Steindorff, Georg, p. 17. 

Stelae, p. 21. 

Stern, Ludwig, p. 16. 

Stories, Middle Egyptian, p. 24 a. 

Supports of Shu, the, p. 380, n. 3. 


Thompson, Sir Herbert, p. 17. 
Thoth, pp. 113. 197. 

Time, divisions of, pp. 203-6. 
Titulary of king, pp. 71-6. 
Tuthmosis, pp. 15. 75. 
Typhon, see under Seth. 


Wedjat-eye, § 266. 
Westcar papyrus, p. 24 4, n. 5. 


Year, Egyptian, pp. 203-4. 
Young, Thomas, p. 12. 
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